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**  Selenee  hu  a  fotmdatlon,  And  so  Yum  religion  ;  let  tliem  unite  their  fbundAtioni,  And  the 
Imi^  will  be  broader,  and  they  will  be  two  compartmenti  of  one  great  fkbric  reared  to  the  glory 
of  God.  Let  the  one  be  the  outer  and  the  other  the  inner  courty  In  the  one,  let  all  look,  and 
admire,  and  adore ;  and  in  the  other,  let  thoie  who  hare  fiiith  kn%el,  and  pray,  and  praiae.  Let 
the  one  be  the  Muetuaiy  where  human  learning  may  present  ita  richest  incense  as  an  offering 
to  Ood ;  and  ^e  o&er  the  holiest  of  all,  separated  from  it  by  a  veil  now  rent  in  twain,  and  in 
which,  on  a  blood-sprinkled  mercy  seat,  we  pour  out  the  loTe  of  a  reconciled  heArt,  and  hear 
the  oracles  of  the  living  Ood.*'  -  M'Cosh. 
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TO    MY   BELOYED    WIFE. 

Both  gratitude  and  affection  prompt  me  to  dedicate 
these  lectures  to  you.  To  your  kindness  and  self- 
denying  labors  I  have  been  mainly  indebted  for  the 
ability  and  leisure  to  give  any  successful  attention  to 
scientific  pursuits.  Early  should  I  have  sunk  under 
the  pressure  of  feeble  health,  nervous  despondency, 
poverty^  and  blighted  hopes,  had  not  your  sympathies 
and  cheering  counsels  sustained  me.  And  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  professional  labors,  how  little  could 
I  have  done  in  the  cause  of  science,  had  you  not,  in  a 
great  measure,  relieved  me  of  the  cares  of  a  numerous 
family !  Furthermore,  while  I  have  described  scientific 
facts  with  the  pen  only,  how  much  more  vividly  have  they 
been  portrayed  by  your  pencil !  And  it  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  that  your  name  should  be  associated  with 
mine  in  any  literary  effort  where  the  theme  is  geology ; 
since  your  artistic  skill  has  done  more  than  my  voice 
to  render  that  science  attractive  to  the  young  men 
whom  I  have  instructed.  I  love  especially  to  connect 
your  name  with  an  effort  to  defend  and  illustrate  that 

religion  which  I  am  sure  is  dearer  to  you  than  every 

(lii) 
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thing  else.  I  know  that  you  would  forbid  this  public 
allusion  to  your  labors  and  sacrifices,  did  I  not  send  it 
forth  to  the  world  before  it  meets  your  eye.  But  I  am 
unwilling  to  lose  this  opportunity  of  bearing  ^  testi- 
mony which  both  justice  and  affection  urge  me  to  give. 
In  a  world  where  much  is  said  of  female  deception  and 
inconstancy,  I  desire  to  testify  that  one  man  at  least 
has  placed  implicit  confidence  in  woman,  and  has  not 
been  disappointed.  Through  many  checkered  scenes 
have  we  passed  together,  both  on  the  land  and  the  sea, 
at  home  and  in  foreign  countries ;  and  now  the  voyage 
of  life  is  almost  ended.  The  ties  of  earthly  affection, 
which  have  so  long  united  us  in  uninterrupted  har- 
mony and  happiness,  will  soon  be  sundered.  But  there 
are  ties  which  death  cannot  break;  and  we  indulge 
the  hope  that  by  them  we  shall  be  linked  together  and 
to  the  throne  of  God  through  eternal  ages. 

In  life  and  in  death  I  abide 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

EDWAKD    HITCHCOCK. 
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PREFACE. 


Most  of  the  followiag  lectures  were  written  as  much 
as  eight  or  tea  years  ago,  though  additions  and  aUerations 
have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  adapt  them  to  the 
progress  of  science.  They  were  undertaken  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  my  friend.  Rev.  Henry  Neili,  then  of  Hatfield,  now 
of  Detroit.  I  had  no  definite  intention  as  to  the  use  to  be 
made  of  the  lectures  v  but  having  for  many  years  turned  my 
attention  to  the  bearings  of  science,  and  especially  of  geology, 
upon  religion,  I  felt  a  desire  to  put  upon  paper  the  final  re- 
suits  of  my  examinations.  I  threw  them  into  the  lecture 
form,  that  I  might,  if  best,  deliver  them  to  the  geological 
classes  which  I  should  instruct  in  the  college  with  which  I 
am  connected.  This  I  have  done  for  many  years,  and  also 
have  used  them  in  various  places  before  lyceums.  They  are 
at  length  published,  from  a  conviction  that  something  of  the 
kind,  from  some  quarter,  is  needed.  Many  of  the  thoughts, 
indeed,  which,  at  the  time  they  were  put  upon  paper,  were 
original,  have  since  been  brought  out  by  other  writers.  Yet 
enough  of  this  description  probably  remain  to  expose  me  to 
severe  criticism.  I  beg  the  intelligent  Christian,  however, 
before  he  condemns  my  views,  to  settle  it  in  his  mind  what  he 
can  substitute  for  them  that  will  be  more  honorable  to  religion. 
It  is  much  easier  to  find  fault  with  a  mode  of  defending  the 
an  <-' 
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VI  PREFACE, 

truth  than  to  invent  a  better  method.  We  may  not  be  pleased 
with  certain  views  in  vindication  of  religion,  and  yet  the  aher- 
native  of  rejecting  them  may  be  so  much  worse  as  to  lead  us 
at  least  to  be  silent.  Would  that  Christian  critics  had  always 
kept  this  fact  in  mind  when  writing  upon  the  views  of  geolo- 
gists !  They  would  find  often  that  they  are  straining  at  a 
gnat  and  must  swallow  a  camel. 

If  my  views  are  erroneous,  as  exhibited  in  these  lectures,  T 
cannot  plead  that  they  have  been  hastily  adopted.  Most  of 
them,  indeed,  have  been  the  subjects  of  thought  occasionally 
for  thirty  years.  I  hope,  however,  that  all  my  suggestions 
will  not  be  thought  of  equal  importance  in  my  own  estima- 
tion ;  since  some  of  them  are  merely  hypothetical  hints 
thrown  out  for  the  consideration  of  abler  minds. 

This  work  does  not  exhibit  quite  so  much  of  logical  exactness 
as  I  could  wish.  But  my  leading  object  has  been  fully  carried 
out,  viz.,  to  exhibit  all  the  religious  bearings  of  geology. 
Several  of  the  lectures,  however,  have  been  written  as  if  in- 
dependent of  all  the  rest ;  and,  therefore,  the  reader  will  find 
some  leading  thoughts  repeated,  but  always  in  different 
connections. 

After  acknowledging  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  this  subject  first  engaged  my  attention,  it 
may  be  useless  for  me  to* ask  any  indulgence  from  criticism. 
But  really,  I  feel  less  prepared  to  write  upon  it  than  I  did 
during  the  first  five  years  in  which  I  studied  it.  I  have  learnt 
that  it  is  a  most  difficult  subject.  It  requires,  in  order  to  mas- 
ter it,  an  acquaintance  with  three  distinct  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, not  apt  to  go  together.  First,  an  acquaintance  with 
geology  in  all  its  details,  and  with  the  general  principles  of 
zoology,  botany,  and  comparative  anatomy ;  secondly,  a 
knowledge  of  sacred  hermeneutics,  or  the  principles  of  inter* 
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preting  the  Scriptures ;  thirdly,  a  clear  conception  of  the 
principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

As  examples  of  efforts  made  by  men  who  were  deficient  in 
a  knowledge  of  some  of  these  branches,  I  am  compelled  to 
quote  a  large  proportion  of  the  works  which,  within  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  have  been  written  on  the  religion  of  geol- 
ogy ;  especially  on  its  connection  with  revealed  religion.  I 
am  happy  to  except  such  writers  as  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Buckland,  Professor  Sedgwick,  Pro- 
fessor Whewell,  Professor  Silliman,  Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  Dr. 
King,  Dr.  Anderson,  and  Hugh  Miller  ;  for  they,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  acquainted  themselves  with  all  the  subjects 
named  above,  before  they  undertook  to  write.  But  a  still 
larger  number  of  authors,  although  men  of  talents,  and  fa- 
miliar, it  may  be,  with  the  Bible  and  theology,  had  no  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  geology.  The  results  have  been,  firsts  that, 
by  resorting  to  denunciation  and  charges  of  infidelity,  to 
answer  arguments  from  geology  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, they  have  excited  unreasonable  prejudices  and  alarm 
among  common  Christians  respecting  that  science  and  its  cul- 
tivators ;  secondly,  they  have  awakened  disgust,  and  even 
contempt,  among  scientific  men,  especially  those  of  sceptical 
tendencies,  who  have  inferred  that  a  cause  which  resorts  to 
such  defences  must  be  very  weak.  They  have  felt  very  much 
as  a  good  Greek  scholar  would,  who  should  read  a  severe 
critique  upon  the  style  of  Isocrates,  or  Demosthenes,  and,  be- 
fore he  had  finished  tlie  review,  should  discover  internal  evi- 
dence that  the  writer  had  never  learnt  the  Greek  alphabet. 

On  the  other  hand,  prejudices  and  disgust  equally  strong 
have  been  produced  in  the  mind  of  many  a  man  well  versed 
in  theology  and  biblical  exegesis  by  some  productions  of  sci- 
entific men  upon  the  religious  bearings  of  geology,  because 
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they  advanced  principles  which  the  merest  tyro  in  divinity 
would  know  to  be  false  and  fatal  to  religion,  and  which  they 
advocated  only  because  they  had  never  studied  the  Bible  or 
theology. 

And  here  I  would  remark  that  it  does  not  follow,  because  a 
man  is  eminent  in  geology,  that  his  opinion  is  of  any  value 
upon  the  religion  of  geology.  For  the  two  subjects  are  quite 
distinct,  and  a  man  may  be  a  Coryphseus  in  the  principles  of 
geology,  who  is  an  ignoramus  in  its  religious  applications. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  ablest  writers  upon  geology  takfe  the 
ground  that  its  religious  bearings  do  not  belong  to  the  science. 

These  statements,  instead  of  pleading  my  apology  for  the 
following  work,  may  only  show  my  temerity  and  vanity.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  religious  public  to  the  great  inadequacy  of  the  means 
now  possessed  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
branches  of  natural  science.  I  refer  especially  to  compara- 
tive anatomy,  zoology,  botany,  and  geology,  in  our  literary 
and  theological  seminaries.  The  latter,  so  far  as  I  know,  do 
not  pretend  to  give  any  instruction  in  these  branches.  And  in 
our  colleges  that  instruction  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  a 
few  brief  courses  of  lectures ;  often  so  few  that  the  students 
scarcely  find  out  how  ignorant  they  are  of  the  subjects  ;  and 
hence  those  who  are  expecting  to  enter  the  sacred  ministry 
vainly  imagine  that,  at  almost  any  period  of  their  future 
course,  they  can,  in  a  few  weeks,  become  sufliciently  ac- 
quainted with  physical  science  to  meet  and  refute  the  sceptic. 
In  all  our  seminaries,  however,  abundant  provision  is  made, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  for  the  study  of  intellectual  philosophy  and 
biblical  interpretation. 

So  well  satisfied  are  two  of  the  most  enlightened  and  effi- 
cient Christian  denominations  in  Great  Britain  —  the  Congre- 
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gationalists  and  the  Scottish  Free  Church  —  of  the  need  of 
more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  natural  sciences  in  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  that  they  have  attached  a  professorship 
of  natural  history  to  their  theological  seminaries.  That  in  the 
New  College  in  Edinburgh  is  filled  by  the  venerable  Dr. 
Fleming ;  that  in  the  New  College  in  London  by  Dr.  Lan- 
kester.  From  a  syllabus  of  Dr.  Fleming's  course  of  lectures, 
which  he  put  into  my  hands  last  summer,  I  perceive  that  it 
differs  little  from  the  instruction  in  natural  science  in  the  col- 
leges'of  our  country.  This  being  the  case,  it  strikes  me  that 
this  is  not  exactly  the  professorship  that  is  needed  in  the 
theological  seminaries  of  our  country.  But  they  do  need,  it 
seems  to  me,  professorships  of  natural  theology,  to  be  filled 
by  men  who  are  practically  familiar  with  the  natural  sciences. 
If  any  such  chairs  exist  in  these  seminaries,  I  do  not  know  it. 
They  are  amply  provided  with  instruction  in  the  metaphysics 
of  theology,  hermeneutics,  and  ecclesiastical  history ;  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  these  departments  less  amply  provided 
for.  But  here  is  the  wide  field  of  natural  theology,  large 
enough  for  several  professorships,  which  finds  no  place,  save 
a  nook  in  the  chair  of  dogmatics.  This  might  have  answered 
well  enough  when  the  battle-field  with  scepticism  lay  in  the 
region  of  metaphysics,  or  history,  or  biblical  interpretation. 
But  the  enemy  have,  within  a  few  years  past,  intrenched 
themselves  within  the  dominions  of  natural  science ;  and  there, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  must  be  the  tug  of  the  war.  And 
since  they  have  substituted  skeletons,  and  trees,  and  stones, 
as  weapons,  in  the  place  of  abstractions,  so  must  Christians 
do,  if  they  would  not  be  defeated.  Let  me  refer  to  a  few 
examples  to  show  how  inadequately  furnished  the  minister 
must  be  for  such  a  contest,  who  has  used  only  the  means  of 
instruction  provided  in  ouj  existing  seminaries,  literary  and 
theological. 
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Take  the  leading  points  discussed  in  the  following  lectures. 
How  can  a  man  who  has  heard  only  a  brief  and  hurried 
course  of  thirty  lectures  on  chemistry,  twenty  on  anatomy 
and  physiology,  fifteen  upon  zoology,  ten  upon  botany,  ten 
upon  mineralogy,  and  twenty  upon  geology,  at  the  college, 
with  no  additional  instruction  at  the  theological  seminary,  — p 
how  can  he  judge  correctly  of  points  and  reasoning  difficult 
to  be  mastered  by  adepts  in  these  sciences  ?  How  certain  to 
be  worsted  in  an  argument  with  an  accomplished  naturalist 
who  is  a  sceptic. 

Suppose  the  sceptic  takes  the  ground  advocated  by  Oken 
and  the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges."  Let  the  clergyman,  whom 
I  have  supposed,  read  the  works  of  Miller  and  Sedgwick  in 
reply  to  the  development  hypothesis,  and  see  whether  he  can 
even  understand  their  arguments  without  a  more  careful  study 
of  the  sciences  on  which  they  rest. 

A  subject  of  no  small  importance  in  its  religious  bearings 
has  recently  excited  a  good  deal  of  sharp  discussion  in  this 
country.  I  refer  to  the  questions  of  the  specific  unity  and 
unity  of  origin  of  the  human  race.  To  a  person  who  has 
never  studied  the  subject,  it  seems  a  matter  easy  to  settle ; 
yet,  in  fact,  it  demands  extensive  research  even  to  understand. 

Great  prominence  has  of  late,  in  this  country,  been  given  to 
that  part  of  the  argument  founded  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
lower  animals.  This,  of  course,  requires  a  full  knowledge  of 
all  that  is  known  of  their  distribution,  and  this  implies  an  ac- 
quaintance with  their  nature  ;  that  is,  with  the  wide  fields  of 
zoology.  Anthropology,  also,  must  be  familiar,  including 
human  and  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology.  How  few, 
save  those  professionally  devoted  to.  such  pursuits,  can  give 
them  so  much  attention  as  to  feel  competent  to  maintain  an 
argument  with  an  accomplished  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of 
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plurality  in  the  human  species,  with  wh6m  the  sciences  above 
named  are  as  household  words  ! 

Although  I  fear  that  theologians  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact,  yet  probably  the  doctrines  of  materialism  are  more 
widely  embraced  at  this  day  than  almost  any  other  religious 
error.  But  in  which  of  our  schools,  save  the  medical,  is 
there  any  instruction  given  in  physiology  and  zoology,  that 
will  prepare  a  man  to  make  the  least  headway  against 
such  delusions  ?  The  arguments .  by  which  materialism  is 
defended  are  among  the  most  subtle  in  the  whole  range  of 
theology  and  natural  science ;  and  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  latter  they  can  neither  be  appreciated  nor  refuted.  The 
mere  metaphysical  abstractions  by  which  they  are  usually  met 
excite  only  the  contempt  of  the  acute  physiologist  who  is  a 
materialist. 

I  might  refer,  in  this  connection,  to  the  whole  subject  of 
pantheism,  in  its  chameleon  forms.  The  rhapsodies  of  spir- 
itual pantheism  must,  indeed,  be  met  by  metaphysics  equally 
transcendental.  But,  after  all,  it  is  from  biology  that  the  pan- 
theist derives  his  choicest  weapons.  He  appeals,  also,  to 
astronomy,  zoology,  and  geology  ;  nor  is  it  the  superficial 
naturalist  that  can  show  how  hollow  is  the  foundation  on 
which  he  rests. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  points  of  physical 
science  on  which  scepticism  at  this  moment  has  batteries 
erected  with  which  to  assail  spiritual  religion.  Will  the  min- 
ister but  slightly  familiar  with  the  gronnd  chosen  by  the  enemy 
be  able  not  only  to  silence  his  guns,  but,  as  every  able  de- 
fender of  the  truth  ought  to  do,  to  turn  them  against  its  foes  ? 
Surely  it  needs  a  professor  of  natural  theology  in  our  theo- 
logical seminaries,  (and  if  such  chairs  existed  in  our  colleges 
they  would  be  serviceable,)  to  teach  those  who  expect  to  be 
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office!^  in  the  sacramental  host  how  to  carry  on  the  holy  war. 
I  do  not  see  how  much  more  time  can  be  given  to  the  natural 
sciences  in  our  colleges  than  is  usually  done,  without  encroach- 
ing upon  other  indispensable  branches.  If,  therefore,  pro- 
vision be  not  made  for  studying  the  religious  bearings  of  these 
sciences  in  our  theological  seminaries,  our  youthful  evan- 
gelists must  go  forth  to  their  work  without  the  ability  to  vindi- 
cate the  cause  of  religion  against  the  assaults  of  the  sceptical 
naturalist.  Would  not,  then,  those  wealthy  and  benevolent 
individuals  be  great  public  benefactors,  who  should  endow 
professorships  of  natural  religion  in  our  schools  of  tke 
prophets  ? 

But  I  must  not  pursue  this  subject  farther.  I  commit  my 
work  to  the  public  with  no  raised  expectations  of  its  welcome 
reception.  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  enlightened  candor 
of  the  educated  classes  of  our  country,  especially  those  in 
the  ministry.  Yet  I  know  that  many  prejudices  exist  against 
science  in  its  connections  with  religion.  And,  therefore,  my 
only  hope  of  any  measure  of  success  in  this  effort  rests  upon 
the  divine  blessing.  But  if  the  work  be  not  pleasing  to  Infi- 
nite Wisdom  and  Benevolence,  why  should  I  desire  for  it  an 
ephemeral  success  among  men  ? 

Ahhebst  CoLLEaE,  May  1,  1851. 
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TO    THE   EDITION   OF    1869. 


SnrcE  the  firsfr  pdblieatioii  of  this  volume  in  1851,  the  au- 
thor has  contiiiUed  to  push  his  opeoulations  into  the  relations 
between  reli^^  and  geohgy.  These,  however,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  made  ptildic,  have  not  been  incorporated  from 
time  to  time  into  this  volcmie,  but  have  appeared  elsewhere, 
mostly  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  published  at  Andover.  But 
in  1857,  they  were  brot^ht  together  in  a  miscellaneous 
volume,  entitled  ^Beligious  Truth  illustrated  by  Science." 
Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  tc  Co.,  however,  having  recently 
informed  me  of  their  intention  to  bring  out  a  new  edition, 
d  the  Religion  of  Geology,  I  have  felt  desirous  of  availing 
myself  of  the  opportunity  not  only  of  revising  the  work,  but 
of  giving  at  least  a  synopsis  of  whatever  new  views  I  may 
deem  worthy  of  the  public  attention.  Upon  the  whole  I  have 
judged  it  best  to  let  the  originid  work  remain  with  only  slight 
corrections  and  additions,  and  then  to  add,  as  a  fifteenth  lec- 
ture, a  brief  view  of  the  whole  subject,  as  it  now  lies  in  my 
mind.    A  full  index  has  alio  been  added. 

Since  this  woi^  was  first  published,  it  is  well  known  that 
many  aUe  volumes  and  papers,  on  the  relations  between 
Geology  and  BeMgion,  have  appeared  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic ;  in  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  by  such  writers  as 
Dr.  King,  Hugh  Miller,  and  Denis  Ooft<m,  and  in  this  country, 
b  (*^> 
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Professor  Barrows,  Guyot,  Dana,  Lewis,  and  Rev.  John  O. 
Means.  A  large  part  of  these  discussions  have  related  to  the 
demhirgic  days.  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  discus- 
sions, but  have  taken  no  part  in  them.  In  my  additional  lec- 
ture however,  in  this  edition,  I  have  ventured  to  present  my 
views*'  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  invite  a  candid  attention, 
without  meaning  to  dogmatize  at  all.  I  feel  that  progress  is 
making  upon  it  in  a  right  direction;  but  the  whole  truth, 
in  its  full  symmetry  and  proportion,  must  be  the  result  of  long 
and  patient  thought. 

The  additional  lecture  in  this  edition  was  prepared  as  the 
concluding  one  of  a  course  on  Geology  and  its  Religious  Rela- 
tions, delivered  by  me,  recently,  before  the  Peabody  Institute 
in  South  Danvers.  This  Institute  is  a  noble  foundation, 
established  by  George  Peabody,  Esq.,  of  London,  for  an 
annual  course  of  lectures  before  the  inhabitants  of  his  native 
place ;  and  great  and  most  salutary  will  be  its  influence  on 
successive  generations. 

The  numerous  notices  of  the  Religion  of  G-eology,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  periodicals  of  different  grades,  have  been 
for  the  most  part  commendatory,  while  its  steady  sale  from 
year  to  year  shows  that  the  subject  has  a  deep  hold  upon 
the  community.  With  some  writers  however,  the  work  haa 
met  with  harsher  and  severer  treatment  Upon  the  whole,  a 
critique  upon  the  work,  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Inves- 
tigator, and  was  extended  through  at  least  a  dozen  weekly 
issues,  has  been  to  me  the  most  gratifying  of  all  the  notices  I 
have  ever  seen  of  it.  That  paper  is  Infidel,  or  rather  Athe- 
istic ;  and  the  writer,  a  man  of  no  mean  ability,  might  have 
pointed  out  a  great  many  defects  in  my  work,  if  he  had 
not  had  so  strong  a  spite  against  me  for  having  written  it, 
that  he  would  fiy  at  once  from  the  work  itself  to  a  personal 
assault  upon  the  author.  Thus  in  his  thirteenth  letter  he 
says,  "In  my  last  letter  I  exhibited  you  as  an  archangel 
ruined,  not  a  goblin  damned.     I  informed  you  that  I  had  not 
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left  you.  True  to  my  word  and  the  cause  of  truth,  I  am  come 
again.  I  hear  you  say,  Give  me  credit  for  honest  and  good 
intentions.     I  cannot ;  I  will  not  do  it. 

"  I  regard  you,  in  reference  to  the  future,  the  same  as  would 
an  impartial  and  independent  historian  that  of  Talleyrand, 
had  he  been  writing  his  history  in  his  day,  after  he  had,  as 
you  have,  well  nigh  run  his  career.  He  would  have  given 
him  all  credit  as  a  shrewd,  talented,  able,  and  successful  finan- 
cier, uniting  foresight  with  amazing  tact  and  unblushing 
impudence ;  but  as  a  man,  one  of  absolute  selfishness  and 
hypocrisy.  Always  able,  always  successftd,  the  historian 
would  have  given  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  his  delineation 
and  narration,  by  a  series  of  facts,  which  would  have  forced 
conviction.     I  am  writing  your  history,"  &c. 

Now  I  had  been  told,  that  my  views  of  Greology  would  be 
quite  acceptable  to  the  Infidel  and  the  Atheist.  How  grati- 
fying, then,  to  find  them  rejected  by  these  classes  with  loathing 
and  abhorrence !  I  knew  by  his  rage  and  his  roaring  that  my 
arrows  had  wounded  the  monster.  Nor  do  I  wonder  at  all 
that  the  sceptic,  when  he  is  made  to  see  how  Geology  sweeps 
away  one  bulwark  after  another,  on*  which  unbelief  rested, — 
I  do  not  wonder  that  he  should  roar.  I  should  expect  that  he 
would  gnash  his  teeth  and  gnaw  his  tongue  in  anguish.  This 
demonstration  of  infidel  feeling,  then,  was  the  reason  why  the 
review  in  the  Investigator  was  the  most  gratifying  of  all  the 
notices  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  work. 

The  work  in  a  few  instances  has  been  attacked  from  an 
opposite  quarter — by  men,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  sincere  piety, 
who  are  warmly  attached  to  the  Bible,  and  are  fully  convinced 
that  Geology  is  one  of  its  most  deadly  enemies,  whose  claims 
should  be  resisted  and  put  down  — pugnis  et  calcihus.  I  will 
not  refer  to  any  examples  on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, nor  do  I  know  that  the  work  has  been  publicly  assaulted 
from  any  such  quarter  in  Great.Britain ;  but  as  an  example  of 
the  spirit  with  which  such  men  sometimes  make  their  as- 
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saults,  I  will  quote  two  or  ihret  seatepces  of  a  letter  received 
from  an  English  gentleman/(a  clei^yman  I  presume,)  in  rela- 
tion to  me  and  my  work :  ^  I  am  loath  to  publish  anj  thing 
without  first  addressing  a  few  lines  to  you,  entreating  you  for 
your  own  soul's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  oi  the  eternal  wel^Eire 
of  others,  to  reconsider,  with  earnest  prayer  to  Grod,  the  asser- 
tions you  have  made.  I  cannot  but  behold  you  in  the  fearfully 
perilous  circumstances  of  having  m^e  yourself  an  antagonist 
to  Grod.  I  know  He  is  marvellously  long  suffering,  and  a 
perusal  of  your  book  has  impressed  the  thought  more  strongly 
than  ever  on  my  soul,  how  patient  and  forbearing  God  is ;  for 
I  must  in  honesty  tell  you,  that  I  never  before  read  a  work 
which  so  presumptuously  calls  His  word  in  question,  or  treats 
it  with  such  contempt  I  am  sure  you  are  not  aware  of  this. 
I  give  you  fall  credit  for  not  knowing  wb^^t  you  are  about" 

Now,  which  of  these  writers  ^hall  I  believe  ?  The  Infide) 
raves  furiously,  because  I  have  endeavored  to  make  Geology 
sustain  and  illustrate  revelaticm;  but  my  Christian  friend 
declares  my  book  to  be  thoroughly  infidel. .  One  of  the  par- 
ties mast  surely  be  mistaken  in  its  bearing.  Till  they  can 
settle  that  question,  I  think  I  may  rest  quietly.  Like  an  acid 
and  an  alkali  in  chemistry,  the  two  attacks  neutralize  each 
other,  and  leave  me  unharmed. 

Amherst  College,  June  1,  1859. 
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This  section  of  the  earth's  cmst  is  intended  to  Inring  uiMler  the  ej9 
tbe  leading  features  of  geology. 

1.  The  reloHve  Position  of  the  Strat\/ied  and  the  Un8trat\fied  Bockt. 

The  imstratified  rocks,  viz.,  granite,  sienite,  porphyry,  trap,  and  Imya, 
are  represented  as  lying  heneath  the  stratified  class,  for  the  most  part, 
yet  piercing  through  them  in  the  centre  of  the  section,  and  by  sereral 
dikes  or  veins,  through  which  mnsnco  ha^e  been  protruded  to  the  sur- 
&ce.  The  unstratified  dass  are  all  colored  red,  to  indicate  their  igneous 
origin.  Qranite  seems  to  hare  been  first  melted  and  protruded,  and  it 
continued  to  be  pushed  upward  till  the  close  of  tte  secondary  period 
of  the  stratified  ro<^  as  is  shown  by  the  yein  of  granite  on  the  section, 
Sienite  and  porphyry  seem  to  haye  been  next  thrust  ^p,  from  below 
the  granite ;  next,  the  yarieties  of  trap  were  protruded  from  beneath 
the  porphyry ;  and  last,  the  laya,  whidi  still  continues  to  be  poured 
oat  i^on  the  sor&oe  from  beneath  all  tha  rest. 

2.  The  Stratified  Rocks, 
The  stratified  rocks  represented  on  both  flanks  of  the  granite  peak 
in  iSbB  section,  appear  to  have  been  deposited  from  water,  and  subse- 
quendy  more  or  less  lifted  up,  fractured,  and  bent.  An  attempt  is 
made,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  section,  to  exhibit  the  foldings  and 
inclination  of  the  strata.  The  lowest  are  bent  the  most,  and  their  dip 
is  the  greatest ;  and,  as  a  general  foct,  th»e  is  a  gradual  approach  to 
horizontality  as  we  rise  on  the  scale. 

3.  The  rigJU  hand  Side  of  the  Section, 
The  strata  on  the  right  hand  are  divided  into  five  classes :  first  and 
lowest,  the  eiystaUmet  or  primary  ^  destitute  of  organic  remains,  and 
probably  metamorphosed  from  a  sedimentary  to  a  crystalline  state  by 
the  action  of  subjacent  heat.  2.  The  palmoeoie  ^aest  or  those  contain- 
ing the  earliest  types  of  animals  and  plants,  and  of  vast  thickness, 
mostly  deposited  in  the  ocean.  3.  TTie  secondary  class,  reaching  from 
the  top  of  the  lower  new  red  or  Permian  system,  to  the  top  of  the 
ehalk.  4.  The  tertiary  strata,  partially  consolidated,  and  difTering  en- 
tirely frtmi  the  rocks  below  by  their  organic  contents.  6,  Alhmum, 
m  strata  now  in  a  course  of  deposition.  This  classificatJon  is  some- 
times conyenioit,  and  frequently  used  by  geologists. 

4.  The  left  hand  Side, 
On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  section  the  strata  are  so  divided  as  to 
correspond  to  the  six  great  groups  of  animals  and  plants  that  have 
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mppeared  on  the  globe.  The  names  attached  to  the  groups  are  deriyed 
from  {wdj,  (yivtUf  living,)  with  the  Greek  numerals  prefixed.  The 
lowest  group,  being  destitute  of  organic  remains,  is  called  azoict  (from 
a  privative  and  {«*$,)  that  is,  wanting  in  the  traces  of  life ;  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  crystalline  group  on  the  other  side  of  the  section,  em- 
bracing gneiss,  mica  slate,  limestone,  and  clay  slate,  of  unknown 
thickness.  The  protozoic  growp  corresponds  to  the  paleozoic  of  the 
ri^ht  hand  side,  and  embraces  lower  and  upper  Silurian,  Devonian,  or 
old  red  sandstone,  the  carboniferous  group,  and  the  Permian,  or  lower 
new  red ;  the  whole  in  Great  Britain  not  less  than  thirty- three  thousand 
feet  thick.  The  deutozoic  group  consists  only  of  the  triassic,  or  upper 
new  red  sandstone,  and  is  only  nine  hundred  feet  thick,  but  marks  a 
distinct  period  of  life.  The  tritozoic  embraces  the  lias  and  oolite,  vrith 
the  Wealden,  and  is  three  thoiusand  six  hundred  feet  thick.  The  tetra^ 
zoic  consists  of  the  chalk  and  green  sand,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  thick.  The  pentezoic  embraces  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  thickness 
of  two  thousand  feet.  The  heotozoie  is  confined  to  the  modem  deposits, 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  tliick,  but  entombing  all  the  existing  species 
of  animals. 

5.  CJiaracterUtie  Organic  Remains* 

Had  space  permitted,  I  should  have  put  upon  the  section  a  reference 
to  the  most  characteristic  and  peculiar  mineral,  animal,  or  plant,  in  the 
different  groups.  Thus  the  azoic  group  is  cryitcUlifet-aWf  or  crystal-bear- 
ing. The  lower  or  Silurian  part  of  the  protozoic  group  is  brcuihiopodifer" 
ouSt  trilobiferous,  polgpiferoutf  and  cephtUopodiferous ;  that  is,  abounding 
in  brachiopod  and  cephalopod  shells ;  in  polypifers,  or  corals ;  and  in 
trilobites,  a  femily  of  crustaceans.  The  middle  part,  or  the  Devonian,  is 
is  thaufnichthiferoust  or  containing  remarkable  fish.  The  upper  part, 
or  the  coal  measures,  is  carboniferous;  that  is,  abounding  in  coal.  The 
deutozoic  group  ia  ichni/erous^  or  track-bearing,  from  the  multitude  of 
its  fossil  footmarks.  The  tritozoic  group  is  reptHiferouSi  or  reptile-bear- 
ing, from  the  extraordinary  lizards  which  abound  in  it.  The  tetrazoie 
is  Jbraminiferoust  from  the  abundance  of  coral  animalcula,  called  fo- 
raminifera,  or  polythahnia,  which  it  contains.  The  pentezoic  is  man0 
maliferoua^  because  it  contains  the  remains  of  mammalia,  or  quadru- 
peds. The  kectozoic  is  hominiferoua^  or  man-bearing,  because  it 
embraces  human  remains. 

There  is  no  one  place  on  earth  where  all  the  fects  exhibited  on  this 
section  are  presented  before  us  together.  Tet  all  the  fects  occur 
somewhere,  and  this  section  merdy  brings  them  into  systematic 
arrangement. 
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RELIGION  OF  GEOLOGY 


LECTURE    I. 
KBYELATlON  ILLUSTRATBD  BY  SdENOE. 

The  leading  object,  which  I  propose  in  the  course  of  lec- 
tures which  I  now  commence,  is  to  develop  the  relations  be- 
tween geology  and  religion.  This  cannot  be  done  fully  anc 
fairly,  however,  without  exhibiting  also  many  of  the  religious 
bearings  of  several  other  sciences.  I  shall,  therefore,  feel 
justified  in  drawing  illustrations  and  arguments  from  any 
department  of  human  knowledge  which  may  afford  them.  I 
place  geology  first  and  most  conspicuous  on  the  list,  because 
I  know  of  no  other  branch  of  physical  science  so  prolific  in 
its  religious  applications. 

In  treating  of  this  subject,  I  shall  first  exhibit  the  relations 
between  science  and  revealed  religion,  and  afterwards  be- 
tween science  and  natural  religion ;  though  in  a  few  cases 
these  two  great  branches  cannot  be  kept  entirely  distinct. 

Greology  is  usually  regarded  as  having  only  an  unfavorable 

bearing  upon  revealed  religion;   and  writers  are  generally 

satisfied  if  they  can  reconcile  apparent  discrepancies.     But  1 

regard  this  as  an  unfair  representation ;  for  if  geology,  or  anv 

1 
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Other  science,  proves  to  us  that  we  have  not  fairly  understood 
the  meaning  of  any  passage  of  Scripture,  it  merely  illus- 
trates, but  does  not  oppose,  reyelation. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  Protestant  Christianity  is,  that 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New.  Testaments  are  the  only 
infallible  standard  of  religious  truth ;  and  I  desire  to  hold  up 
this  principle  prominently  at  the  outset,  as  one  to  which  I 
cordially  subscribe.  The  mass  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  too  great  to  be  set  aside  by 
any  thing  short  of  scientific  demonstration.  Were  the  Scrip- 
tures to  teach  that  the  whole  is  not  equal  to  its  parts,  the 
mind  could  not,  indeed,  believe  it  But  if  it  taught  a  truth 
which  was  only  contrary  to  the  probable  deductions  of  sci- 
ence, science,  I  say,  must  yield  to  Scripture  ;  for  it  would 
be  more  reasonable  to  doubt  the  probabilities  of  a  single  sci- 
ence, than  the  various  and  most  satisfactory  evidence  on 
which  revelation  rests.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  proba- 
bilities of  any  science  are  in  collision  with  Scripture.  But 
the  supposition  is  made  to  show  how  strong  are  my  convic- 
tions of  the  evidence  and  paramount  authority  of  the  Bible.v 

But  does  it  follow,  from  these  positions,  that  science  can 
throw  no  light  upon  the  truths  of  Scripture  ?  By  no  means  ; 
and  it  will  be  my  leading  object,  in  this  lecture,  to  show  how 
this  may  be  done  by  science  in  general,  and  by  geology  in 
particular. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  object 
of  science,  and  the  object  of  revelation.  And  by  the  term 
science  I  refer  mainly  to  physical  science.  Its  grand  aim  is, 
by  an  induction  from  facts,  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  the 
material  universe  is  governed.  Those  laws  do,  indeed,  lead 
the  mind  almost  necessarily  to  their  divine  Author.  But  this 
is  rather  the  incidental  than  the  direct  result  of  scientific 
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imesttgatioDs,  and  belongs  rather  to  natural  theology  than 
to  natural  science. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exclusire  object  of  revelation  is  of 
a  mond  character.  It  is  a  development  of  the  divine  char- 
acter and  the  divine  government ;  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  discloses  a  plan  for  the  reconciliation  of  a  lost  and 
wicked  world  to  the  ibvor  of  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son. 
Every  other  subject  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  incidental,  and 
would  not  have  been  noticed  had  it  not  some  connection  with 
the  plan  of  salvation.  Tlie  creation  of  the  world  and  the 
Noachian  deluge,  for  instance,  are  intimately  related  to  the 
divine  character  and  government,  and  therefore  they  are 
described ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  various  phenomena  of 
nature  which  are  touched  upon  in  the  Bible. 

If  these  positions  be  correct,  it  follows,  that  as  we  ought 
not  to  expect  to  find  the  doctrines  of  religion  in  treatises  on 
science,  so  it  is  unreasonable  to  look  for  the  principles  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  Bible.  Nay,  we  ought  not  to  expect  to  find 
the  terms  used  by  the  sacred  writers  employed  in  their  strict 
jcientific  sense,  but  in  their  popular  acceptation.  Indeed,  as 
the  Scriptures  were  generally  addressed  to  men  in  the  earliest 
and  most  simple  states  of  society,  with  very  limited  views  of 
the  extent  of  creation,  we  ought  to  suppose  that,  in  all  cases 
where  no  new  fact  is  revealed,  the  language  was  adapted  to 
the  narrow  ideas  which  then  prevailed.  When,  for  instance, 
the  sacred  writers  speak  of  the  rismg  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
we  cannot  suppose  they  used  language  with  astronomical  cor- 
rectness, but  only  according  to.  appearances.  Hence  we 
ought  not  to  be  very  confident,  that  when  they  employ  the 
term  earthy  they  meant  that  spherical,  vast  globe  which  as- 
tronomy proves  the  earth  to  be,  but  rather  that  part  of.it 
which  was  inhabited,  which  was  all  the  idea  that  entered  into 
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tb«  mind  of  a  Jew.  God  might,  indeed,  Imye  revealed  new 
scientific  as  well  as  religious  truth.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  in  this  way  he  has  anticipated  a  Mngle  modem  discovery. 
This  would  have  been  turning  aside  from  the  much  more 
important  object  he  had  in  view,  viz.,  to  teach  the  world  re- 
ligious truth.  Such  being  the  ease,  the  language  employed 
to  describe  natural  phenomena  ooust  have  been  ^apted  to 
the  state  of  knowledge  among  the  people  to  whom  the  Sori|>- 
tures  were  addressed. 

Another  inference  from  these  premises  is,  th^  there  may 
be  an  apparent  contradiction  betwetii  the  staCements  of  sci- 
ence and  revelation.  Revelation  may  describe  phenomena 
aooording  to  apparent  trath,  as  when  it  i^aks  o£  the  risitig 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  the  immobility  of  the  earth  ;  but 
science  desoribes  the  same  according  to  the  actual  truth,  as 
when  it  gives  a  real  motion  to  the  earth,  abd  only  an  appar- 
ent motion  to  the  heavens.  Had  the  language  <^  revelalion 
been  scientifically  accurate,  it  would  have  defeated  the  objebt 
for  which  the  Scriptures  were  given ;  for  it  must  have  antici- 
pated scientific  discovery,  and  therefore  have  been  unintelli- 
gible to  those  ignorant  of  such  diseoveries.  Or  if  these  had 
been  explained  by  in^pimtion,  the  Bi^  would  have  become 
a  text-book  in  natural  science,  rather  than  a  guide  to  eteor- 
nal  life. 

The  final  conclusion  from  these  priticiples  is,  that  sisiee 
science  and  revelation  treat  of  tiie  Same  subjects  only  inci- 
dentallyt,  we  oqght  only  to  expect  that  the  facts  of  scienee, 
rightly  tttiderstood,  should  not  contradict  the  statements  of 
revelation,  oorrecdy  interpreted.  Apparent  disofepanoies 
there  may  be ;  and  it  would  not  be  strange,  if  for  a  time 
they  should  seem  to  be  real ;  either  because  science  has  not 
Mly  and  aeoarately  disclosed  tbe  facts,  or  the  Bible  is  not 
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eorrecdy  interprated';  but  if  both  reoords  are  from  God,  there 
OMi  be  BO  reial  contredicdon  betweea  them.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  we  have  do  reesozi  to  expect  aoj  remarkable  eoiDoi- 
dencee,  because  the  general  subject  and  object  of  the  two 
records  are  so  unlike*  Should  such  cojncidiBnceB  occur,  how« 
erer,  they  will  render  it  less  probable  that  any  apparent  dhk 
agreement  k  real. 

If  the  positions  taken  in  these  prelimiMiry  remarics  be  cor- 
rect, it  Will  follow,  that  in  judging  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement between  .revelation  and  science,  it  is  important,  m 
the  first  place,  that  we  rightly  understand  the  Bible ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  we  carefully  ascertain  what  are  th» 
settled  and  demonstrated  principles  of  science.  An  exUmi- 
nation  of  these  points  will  coastttute  the  remainder  of  thi» 
lecture. 

«•  The  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  determined  in  the 
same  way  as  the  meaning  of  any  other  book  written  in  shnilar 
circumstances.  Its  inspiration  puts  no  bar  in  the  way  of  the 
most  rigid  application  of  the  rules  of  criticism,  nor  renders 
it  unnecessary  to  seek  for  light  in  whatever  quarter  it  can  be 
obtained.  The  rules  of  grammaUeal  and  rhetorical  construc- 
tion, the  study  of  contemporary  writers,  a  knowledge  of  Hie 
history,  customd,  opinions,  and  prejudices  of  the  times,  and 
other  circumstances  that  need  not  be  mentioned,  become  im- 
portant means  of  attaining  the  true  usus  loquend%  or  princi- 
ple of  interpretation.  But  I  pass  by  all  these  on  the  present 
occasion,  because  no  one  doubts  their  importanee  in  rightly 
understanding  the  Bible.  I  maintain  that  scientific  discovw 
eries  furnish  us  with  another  means  of  its  correct  interpreta- 
tion, where  it  describes  natural  phenomena.  And  in  this 
position  we  shall  not  probably  find  an  entire  unanimity  of  opin- 
k>n.    Let  us,  therefore,  proceed  to  examine  its  truth* 
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It  will  not  be  denied  that  modern  science  has  o<Mrrected  the 
opinions  of  men  in  regard  to  yery  many  natural  phenomena. 
Tlie  same  term  that  conveyed  one  idea  to  an  ancient  reader, 
pr  hearer,  of  the  Bible,  often  conveys  an  opposite  meaning  to 
a  modem  ear.  And  yet  that  term  may  be  very  proper  to 
use  in  modem  times,  if  understood  to  express  only  apparent, 
and  not  real  truth.  The  Jew  understood  it  to  mean  the  latter ; 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  we  might  employ  modem  scientific 
discovery  to  enable  us  to  decide  in  which  sense  the  Bible  did 
use  the  term.  For  if  we  admit  the  Jew  t9  have  been  correct 
in  his  interpretation,  then  we  bring  revelation  into  direct  col- 
lision with  the  demonstrations  of  physics. 

But  facts  are  vastly  more  satisfactory  in  deciding  this  ques- 
tion than  reasoning,  and  1  shall  now  proceed  to  adduce  some 
examples  in  which  modem  scientific  discovery  has  thrown 
light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Bible.  ^ 

For  one  or  two  examples  I  appeal  to  chemistry.  In  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  (chap.  25,  v.  20,)  we  find  it  said,  that  us 
vinegar  ypon  nitre^  so  is  he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy 
heart.  We  should  expect  from  this  statement  that  when  we 
put  vinegar  upon  what  we  call  nitre,  it  would  produce  some 
commotion  analogous  to  the  excitement  of  song-singing.  But 
we  should  try  the  experiment  in  vain ;  for  no  effect  whatever 
would  be  produced.  Again,  it  is  said  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
(chap.  2,  V.  22,)  Though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre^  and  take 
thee  much  soop^  ytt  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me^  saith 
the  Lord.  Here,  too,  we  should  expect  that  the  use  of  the 
nitre  would  increase  the  purifying  power  of  the  soap ;  but 
the  experiment  would  prove  rather  the  reverse.  The  chemist, 
however,  informs  us  that  there  is  a  substance,  viz.,  the  carbo* 
note  of  soda^  which,  if  substituted  for  the  nitre,  would  efier* 
vesce  with  vinegar,  and  aid  the  purifying  power  of  soap» 
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aad  thus  strikii^lj  illustrate  the  thought  hoth  of  Solomon  and 
Jeiemiah.  And  on  recurring  to  the  original,  we  find  that 
nna  (nether,  nUnun^  natrum)  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  sidt  which  we  call  nitre,  hut  rather  a  fossil  alkali,  the 
nt^on  oi  die  ancients,  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  of  the 
modems. 

It  is  probably  the  prevailing  opinion  among  intelligent  Chris- 
tians  at  this  time,  and  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  oommen« 
tators,  that  when  Peter  describes  the  future  destruction  of  the 
worid,  he  means  that  its  solid  substance,  and  indeed  that  of 
the  whole  material. universe,  will  be  utterly  consumed  or  an- 
nihilated  by  fire.  This  opinion  rests  upon  the  common  belief 
that  such  is  the  effect  of  combustion.  But  chemistry  informs 
us,  that  no  case  of  combustion,  how  fiercely  soeyer  the  fire 
may  rage,  annihilates  the  least  particle  of  matter ;  and  that 
fire  only  changes  the  form  of  substances.  Nay,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  one  particle  of  matter  has 
be^i  annihilated  nnce  the  world  began.  The  chemist  more- 
over assorts  that  all  the  solid  parts  of  the  globe  have  already 
undeigone  c(»nbustion,  and  that  although  heat  may  melt  them, 
it  cannot  bum  them.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  upon  or  within 
the  earth  capable  of  combustion,  but  vegetables,  and  animals^ 
and  a  few  gases.  Has  Peter,  then,  made  a  mistake  because 
he  did  not  understand  modem  chemistry  ?  We  have  only  to 
examine  his  language  carefully,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  order 
to  be  satisfied  that  he  means  only,  that  whatsoever  upon,  or 
within,  the  earth,  is  combustible,  will  be  burned  up  at  the 
final  conflagration ;  and  ^t  the  whole  globe,  the  elements^ 
wiU  melt  toith  fervent  heat.  He  nowh-^re  asserts,  or  implies, 
that  one  particle  of  matter  will  be  annihilated  by  that  catas- 
trophe. Thus  science,  instead  of  proving  his  statements  to  be 
erroneous,  only  enables  us  more  correctly  to  understand  them. 
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Scarcely  any  truth  seems  more  cleariy  taugbt  in  the  Bibls 
than  the  future  resurrection  of  the  body.  Yet  this  dootrioo 
has  always  been  met  l^  a  most  formidable  objection.  It  is 
said  that  the  body  laid  in  the  grave  b  efe  long  deoomposed 
into  its  elements,  which  are  scattered  over  the  ftice  oi  the 
earth,  and  enter  into  new  combinations,  even  forming  a  pait 
of  other  human  bodies.  Hence  not  even  Omnipotence  can 
raise  from  the  grave  the  identical  body  laid  there,  becawso 
the  particles  may  enter  successively  into  a  multitude  of  otiier 
human  bodies.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  succfessful  reply  has* 
ever  been  given  to  this  objection,  until  chemistry  and  natural 
history  taught  us  the  true  nature  of  bodily  identity ;  and  until 
recently  the  objector  has  felt  sure  that  he  had  triumphed.  Bat 
these  sciences  feach  us  that  the  identity  of  the  body  consists, 
not  in  a  sameness  of  particles,  but  in  the  same  kinds  cd  ele- 
mentary  matter,  combined  in  tiie  same  proportioa,  and  h»viag 
the  same  form  and  strtnture.  Hence^it  is  not  necessary  tiiat 
the  resurrection  body  should  c^Hitain  a  smgle  particle  ei  dm- 
matter  laid  in  the  grave,  in  order  to  be  tiie  same  body ;  which 
it  will  be  if  it  consist  oi  the  same  kinds  of  maitter  combined 
in  the  same  proportions,  and  has  the  same  form  and  struc- 
ture. For  the  particles  of  our  bodies  are  often  totally  changed 
during  our  lives ;  yet  no  one  imagines  that  the  old  man  has 
not  the  same  body  as  in  infancy.*     What  bat  the  prineiplea 

*  I  am  not  aware  tkat  tbia  reply  to  ih»  objeotioii  waa  aver  ad- 
vanced, till  tke  pubtioation»  by  myael^  laat  year»  of  a  aennon  on  thm 
Besiirreotions  of  Spring,  in  a  small  yolumt  of  seimons,  entitled  Re- 
ligious Lectures  on  some  peculiar  Phenomena  in  the  Four  Seasons, 
I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  I  cannot  see  why  this  reply  does  not  com- 
pletely meet  the  difficulty,  and  free  an  important  doctrine  from  im 
incubus  onder  which  it  has  long  Iain  half  amotherei. 
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of  scieiice  coM  hare  thus  vindicated  a  precious  doctrine  of 
leyelation  ? 

In  the  description  which  Paul  giyes  of  the  spiritual  body, 
a  naltfvalist,  —  and  I  fancy  no  one  but  a  naturaKst, — will 
discover  its  specific  identity.  By  this  I  mean  that  it  will  pos* 
sess  peculiarities  that  distinguish  it  from  every  thing  else, 
but  whach  are  so  cksely  related  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
natural  body  in  tiiis  worid,  from  which  it  was  derived,  that 
one  acquainted  with  the  latter  would  recognize  the  former. 
Hence  the  Chr»tian*s  friends  in  another  worid  may  be  recog- 
nixed  by  him  from  their  external  characters,  just  as  we  iden- 
tify the  plants  and  animals  of  spring  with  Aose  that  seemed 
to  perish  in  the  preceding  autumn.  There  is  neither  time 
nor  room  for  the  proof  of  this  exegesis,  which  is  founded 
chiefly  upcm  the  principles  of  natural  history;  but  for  ^ir 
elucidation,  I  must  refer  to  anodier  place.* 

I  take  my  next  example  from  meteorology.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients  that  the  earth,  at  a  certain  height,  was 
surrounded  by  a  transparent  hollow  sphere  of  solid  matter, 
which  they  called  the  firmament.  When  rain  descended,  they 
supposed  it  was  through  windows,  or  hdes,  made  in  this  crys- 
talline curtain  suspended  in  mid  heaven.  To  these  notions 
the  language  of  the  Bible  is  frequentij  conformed.  In  the 
account  of  the  creation,  in  Grenesis,  we  have  a  description  oC 
the  formation  of  thb  firmament,  and  how  it  divided  the  waters 
below  it,  viz.,  the  ocean,  lakes,  and  rivers,  from  the  waters 
above  it,  viz.,  th^  clouds.  Again,  in  the  account  of  the 
deluge,  the  windows  of  heaven  are  said  to  have  been  opened. 

«  I  hope  it  is  not  yanity  to  say  that  this  subject,  also,  was  fiisl 
suggested  la  the  sermon  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note.  Ifcorfeo^ 
it  opens  an  M>Sm«Aa«g  pioepeet  to  the  afflieted  Christian. 
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But  it  18  har^jT  iMoeaiary  to  say,  tbat  me^/BotsHogj  ham  Aoum 
that  no  such  solid  finnament  exists  over  our  heads ;  that,  in  faot» 
nothing  bat  one  honlogeaeous,  transparent  atmos^Aeffe  enckses 
the  earthy  m  which  the  douds  float  at  different  altitudes  lidiifeiw 
ent  times.  Are  w»,  then,  to  suppose  that  the  saered  writers 
ra^uit  to  teach  as  certak  tru&,  the  fiction  of  a  solid  firaramenl; 
or  that  OB  this  stilgect  they  conformad  thmr  laoguage  io  the  pnh 
yaiHng  belief,  beeanse  it  was  not  their  object  to  teach  philosqphiyy 
meaning  neither  to  assert  nor  to  deny  the  existsnce  of  a  setid 
firmam^&t,  but  udag  language  that  was  optically,  although 
not  physioally,  correct,  and  whiefa,  therefore,  conformed  to 
the  general  belief?  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  thing  but  sci- 
mitific  discovery  could  enable  us  to  cbctde  this  question.  But 
stBce  it  is  certain  that  the  solid  finnament .  cbes  not  exist,  we 
must  admit  that  ^  Kble  did  not  intend  to  teach  its  exis^ 
ence,  or  allow  it  to  teadi  a  fi&lsehood ;  and  mnce  we  know 
that  it  does  of^  speak,  m  natural  things,  according  to  appaiw 
eat,  and  not  real  truth,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  give  such  a 
con;^ruction  to  its  language  in  the  present  instance.       t 

But  the  most  decisive  ejcample  I  have  to  give  on  this  sab* 
ject  is  derived  from  asteonomy.  Until  the  time  of  Copemic^ 
no  opinion  respecting  natural  phenomena  was  thought  more 
firmly  established,  than  that  the  earth  is  fixed  immovably 
in  the  centre  of  the  untverse,  and  that  the  heav^y  bodies 
move  diumally  around  it.  To  sustain  thk  view,  the  most 
decided  language  of  Scripture  could  be  quoted.  Grod  is  there 
said  to  have  established  the  foundations  of  the  earthy  so  that 
they  eould  not  be  removed  foreoer  ;  and  the  sacred  writers 
expressly  declare  that  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies  arise 
and  ^e^and  nowhere  allude  to  any  proper  motion  in  the  earth. 
And  those  statements  corresponded  exactly  to  the  testimony 
of  the  senses.    Men  felt  the  earth  to  l^  immovably  fivm  under 
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their  feet,  uul  when  they  looked  up,  they  saw  the  he^renly 
bodies  in  motion.  What  bold  impiety,  therefore,  did  it  seem, 
eren  to  men  of  liberal  and  enlightened  minds,  for  any  one  to 
rise  up  and  assert  that  aH  this  testimony  of  the  Bible  and  of 
the  senses  was  to  be  set  aside  !  It  is  easy  to  conceive  with 
what  strong  jealousy  the  friends  of  the  Bible  would  lode  upon 
the  new  science  which  was  thus  arvaying  itself  in  bold  defi» 
ance  of  iBspivati<N),  and  how  its  votaries  would  be  branded  as 
infidels  in  disguise.  We  need  nc^  resort  to  Catholic  intQl«^ 
aoce  to  explain  how  it  was,  that  the  new  dootcine  of  the  earth's 
motion  should  be  denounced  as  the  most  fktal  heresy,  as  alike 
contrary  to  Scripture  and  sound  philosophy,  and  that  even  the 
venerable  Gralileo  should  be  fbneed  to  recant  it  up<m  his  knees. 
What  though  the  astronomer  stood  ready  with  his  diagrams 
and  formulas  to  demonstrate  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  who 
would  calmly  and  impartially  examine  the  claims  of  a  sci- 
entific discovery,  which,  by  its  very  announcement^  threw 
discredit  upon  the  JKble  and  the  senses,  and  contradicted  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  wise  and  good,— <- of  all  mankind, 
indeed,  —  through  all  past  centuries  ?  Sather  would  the  dis- 
tinguished theologians  of  the  day  set  their  ingenuity  at  work 
to  frame  an  argument  in  opposition  to  the  dangerous  nedogy, 
that  should  fiill  upon  it  like  an  avalanche,  and  grind  it  to  pow- 
der. And  to  show  you  how  firm  and  irresistible  such  an  ar- 
gument would  seem,  we  need  no  longer  tax  the  imagination ; 
for  Francis  Turretin,  a  distinguished  Protestant  professor  of 
dieology,  whose  ^qf^ngs  have  even  to  the  present  day  sus« 
tained  no  mean  reputation,  has  left  us  an  argument  on  the 
sulject,  compacted  and  arranged  acc<»ding  to  the  nicest  rules 
of  l(^c,  and  which  he  supposed  would  stand  unrefuted  as 
long- as  the  authority  of  the  Bible  should  be  regarded  among 
Boen.  .  He  propounds  the  inquiry,  ^  Do  the  sun  and  moon 
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move  ia  the  heavwis  and  revolve  around  the  earth,  while  the 
earth  remains  at  rest  ?  '*  This  he  affirms,  ^  in  oppoaitioa  lo 
certain  philosophers,'*  and  sustains  his  position  by  the  follow- 
ing arguments:  *^ First  The  sun  is  said  [in  Scripture]  to 
move  in  the  heavens,  and  to  rise  and  set  (Ps.  19,  v.  5.)  * 
The  sun  is  us  a  hridcgroom  coming  out  of  ki$  chamber^  and 
rtfaieeih  as  a  strong  mtan  to  rmn  a  race.  (P^  104,  v.  19.) 
The  mm  knoweth  kU  going  down.  (Eccles.  1,  v.  &)  The 
iun  alto  arioeth^  and  ike  smi  goetk  down.  Secondly.  The 
snn,  l^  a  miracle,  stood  still  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  (Joshua, 
ch.  10,  V.  12,  13,  14,)  and  by  a  miracle  it  went  back  in  the 
time<^Hezekiah.  (Isa.  ch.  38,  v.  8.)  Thirdly.  The  earth  is 
said  to  hejixed  immovably.  {?b.  93,  v.  1.)  Tke  world  also  is 
eoUMisked,  tkat  it  cannot  he  moved.  (Ps.  104,  v.  5.)  Wkr 
laid  the  foundations  of  tke  eartk^tkatitskouldnot  heremovei 
foret>er.  (Ps.  119,  v.  90,  91.)  Tkou  kast  estaklisked  the 
eartkf  and  it  ahidetk.  Tk^  continue  tkis  day  according  to 
tidne  ordinances.  Fourthly.  Neither  could  birds,  which  often 
fly  off  through  an  hour's  circuit,  be  able  to  return  to  their 
nests ;  for  in  the  mean  time  the  earth  would  move  four  hun- 
dred and  fiAy  of  our  miles.  Fifthly.  Whatever  flies  or  is 
suspended  in  the  air  ought  [by  this  theory]  to  move  from  west 
to  east ;  but  this  is  proved  not  to  be  true  from  birds,  arrows 
shot  forth,  atoms  made  mamlest  in  the  sun,  and  down  floating 
in  the  atmosphere.'' 

If  it  be  replied  to  this  reasoning  that  the  Scripture,  in  nat- 
ural things,  speaks  according  to  the  common  opinion,  Turretin 
answers,  ^^  First,  that  the  spirit  of  God  best  understands  nat 
nral  things ;  secondly,  that,  in  givbg  instruction  in  religion,  he 
meant  these  things  should  be  used,  not  abused ;  thirdly,  that 
he  is  not  the  author  of  any  error ;  fourthly,  neither  is  he  to 
be  corrected  on  this  pretence  by  our  blind  reason.'* 
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If  it  be  replied  that  Inrdt,  the  air,  mod  all  ddiiga  am  nored 
«ith  the  earth,  he  answers,  ^  First,  that  this  is  a  mere  fietioa, 
•bee  air  is  a  fluid  body  ;  aod  secondly,  if  so,  l^  what  foroe 
woald  Mrds  be  able  to  go  from  east  to  west'*  —  CompeMdimm 
Theologica  Didaetico-Ekmetiea^  (Amsterdam,  1095.) 

In  the  present  state  oi  knowledge  we  may  smile  at  some 
of  these  arguments ;  but  to  men  who  had  been  taught  to  be* 
liere,  as  in  a  self-evident  principle,  that  the  earth  was  immo- 
▼able  and  the  heayenly  bodies  in  motion,  the  most  of  them 
must  have  been  entirely  satisfactory ;  and  especially  must  the 
Scriptures  have  seemed  in  pohu  hlank  opposition  to  the  astro* 
nomical  heresy.  What,  then,  has  so  completely  annihilated 
this  argument,  that  now  the  merest  schoolboy  would  be 
ashamed  to  advocate  it  ?  The  clear  demonstrations  of  set- 
ence  have  done  it  Not  only  has  the  motion  of  the  earth 
been  established,  but  it  has  been  made  equally  obvious  that 
this  truth  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  language  of  Scripture , 
so  that  neither  tbe  infidel  nor  the  Quristian  ever  suq>ect,  on 
this  ground,  any  collision  between  the  two  records.  So  soon 
as  the  philologist  perceived  that  there  was  no  escape  from  the 
astronomical  demonstration,  he  was  led  to  reexamine  his  in* 
terpretatbn  of  Scripture,  and  found  that  the  whole  difficulty 
lay  in  his  assuming  that  the  sacred  writers  intended  to  teach 
scientific  instead  of  pq>ular  truth.  Only  admitting  that  they 
spdce  of  astronomical  phenomena,  according  to  appearances 
and  in  c<mformity  to  common  opinion,  and  their  language  be- 
came perfectly  proper.  It  conveyed  no  error,  and  is  in  faq^ 
as  well  adapted  now  as  ever  to  the  common  intercourse  of 
life.  Yet,  in  consequence  of  the  scientific  discovery,  that 
language  conveys  quite  a  difierent  meaning  to  our  minds  from 
what  it  did  to  those  who  supposed  it  to  teach  a  scientific  truth. 
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H«noe  k  •tnkingly  ilhistratos  tiie  value  of  scientific  cHseorery 
ki  enabling  us  lightly  to  understand  the  Bible. 

b  it  necessary  to  quote  any  more  examples  to  establish  the 
principle  that  sciei^ific  discoTery  is  one  of  the  means  which  the 
philologist  should  employ  in  ^e  interpretation  of  Scripture  ? 
And  if  the  prmciple  has  been  found  of  service  in  chemistry, 
meteorol<^,  and  fistronomy,  why  should  it  be  neglected  in  the 
ease  of  geology  ?  Why  should  not  this  scienoe  also,  which 
has  probably  more  important  religious  bearings  than  any  other, 
be  appealed  to  in.  illustration  of  the  meanbg  of  Scripture, 
when  phenomena  are  described  of  which  geology  takes  cog^ 
nisance  ?  I  know  that  some  wilt  reply,  that  the  principles  of 
geology  are  yet  too  uns^ttied  to  be  allowed  to  modify  the  in* 
terpretatton  of  the  Bible.  This  brings  me  to  the  second  part 
of  my  subject,  ha  which  I  am  to  inquire  whether  the  prin- 
ciples of  physical  science,  and  of  geology  in  particular,  are 
so  far  settled  that  we  can  feel  ourselves  upon  firm  ground  as 
we  compare  them  with  the  principles  of  revelation. 

Before  proceeding  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  I 
must  pause  a  moment,  in  order  to  point  out  another  mode,  in 
which  science  may  contribute  to  elucidate  Scripture.  In  the 
way  just  described,  it  may  enable  the  interpreter  more  cor- 
rectly to  understand  the  language,  but  it  may  also  give  a  fuller 
illustration  to  the  sentiments  of  Uie  Bible.  Revelation,  for 
instance,  represents  Grod  as  benevolent.  Now,  if  we  can  de« 
rive  from  the  records  of  geology  striking  and  hitherto  un- 
thought-of  maniDdstations  of  this  attribute,  we  shall  make  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture  more  impressive ;  or,  if  we  appeal  to 
tlie  numerous  changes  which  the  earth  has  undergone,  and 
the  vast  periods  which  they  have  occupied,  we  find  that  the 
unsearchableness  of  divine  wisdom,  and  the  vastness  of  the 
divine  plans,  are  brought  more  vividly  before  the  mind,  and 
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teik  its^  j^oirer  of  oomprehenokm  mom  thaa  illostnitieiM  ffom 
afif  otber  quarter,  in  short,  ^  principles  of  religion  tiMil 
^rtve  impcTtsAt  elaeiclmtion  from  scieDoe,  and  especiallj  from 
geology,  are  very  mimeiouSf  as  I  Itope  to  show  in  subeeqoent 
lectures.  Bat  I  now  i<^am  k>  the  inquiry,  whether  the  prin* 
cipleB  of  science,  and  especially  of  geology,  are  so  well  set^ 
tied  thai  we  can  employ  them  in  this  manner. 

As  to  the  more  mathematical  scmices,  there  will  he  no  one 
to  donbt  hut  some  <^  their  prineiples  must  he  admitted  as 
infallihle  tmth ;  for  our  minds  are  so  eonstituled  thai  they  are 
incapahle  of  resisdng  a  fair  presentation  oi  mathematical 
demonstration.  Now,  there  is  scarcely  any  physical  science 
that  is  not  based  more  or  less  upon  mathematieal  troth  ;  and 
as  to  the  facts  in  those  sciences,  some  of  them  are  so  multi- 
plied, and  speak  so  uniformly  ^  same  language,  that  we 
douht  them  no  more  tlum  we  do  a  ma&emalieaL  demonstra* 
tioQ.  Other  classes  (^  facts  are  less  decided ;  and  in  some 
oases  they  are  so  insulated  as  to  be  regarded  as  anomalies,  ta 
he  set  aside  until  better  understood.  The  same  grades  at 
certainty  exist  in  respect  to  Huferences  from  the  facts  of  sci- 
ence. Some  theories  are  scarcely  less  donbt^l  than  mathe- 
matics ;  others  are  as  strong  as  probable  reasoning  can  make 
them  ;  and  others  are  m^^ly  plausible.  Hypotheses  are  still 
less  to  be  listed,  Ihou^  sometimes  ejttremely  probable. 

Now,  most  of  the  physical  sciences  embrace  facte,  tbeories« 
and  hypotheses,  that  range  widely  along  the  scale  of  proba- 
Ittlity,  from  decided  demonstration  to  ingenious  conjecture.  It 
is  ea^,  however,  in  general,  to  distinguish  the  demonstrated 
and  the  permanent  from  the  conjectural  and  the  fanciful ;  and 
when  we  bring  the  principles  of  any  science  into  comparison 
with  religion,  it  is  chiefly  the  former  that  should  be  consid* 
ared,  although  scientific  hypothesis  any  sometimes  be  made 
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to  iUiMtate  religious  hypothetis.  But,  paasiiig  by  «U  otber 
■cienceSfit  is  my  desire  to  present  before  ypu,  on  this  ooesmoii, 
the  claims  of  geology,  as  having  fundamental  principles  so 
well  settled  that  they  claim  attention  from  the  interpreter  of 
the  Bible.  I  ought,  however,  to  remark,  that  there  exists  a 
strange  jealousy  of  this  science  even  among  intelligent  men ; 
a  suspicion  that  its  votaries  have  jumped  at  strange  and  dan* 
gerous  conclusions  through  the  influence  of  hypothesis,  and 
that  in  fact  the  whole  science  is  little  else  but  hypothesis,  and 
that  there  is  almost  no  agreement  even  among  its  ablest  cul- 
tivators. It  is  indeed  a  comparatively  recent  science,  and  its 
remarkable  developments  have  succeeded  one  another  so  rap- 
idly, as  to  leave  men  in  doubt  whether  it  would  not  prove  a 
dazzling  meteor,  instead  of  a  steady  and  permanent  luminary. 
When  the  men  who  are  now  in  the  full  maturity  of  judgment 
and  reason,  (and  whose  favorable  opinion  I  am,  therefore, 
anxious  above  that  of  all  others  Uf  secure,)  when  these  were 
young,  geology  did  not  constitute  a  branch  of  finished  eduoa« 
tion ;  and  amid  the  pressure  of  the  cares  and  duties  of  middle 
life,  how  few  find  the  leisure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disposi- 
tion, carefully  to  investigate  a  new  and  extensive  science ! 
Even  though  younger  men  should  be  found  standing  forth  as 
the  advocates  of  geology,  yet  how  natural  for  those  more  ad- 
vanced to  impute  this  to  the  ardor  and  love  of  novelty,  char* 
acteristic  of  youth  !  ^ 

There  is  another  difficulty,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  that 
embarrasses  me.  It  is  not  even  yet  generally  understood  that 
geology  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  requires  long  ana 
careful  study  fully  to  understand ;  that  a  previous  knowledge 
of  many  other  sciences  is  indispensable  in  order  to  compre- 
hend its  reasonings ;  that  its  reasonings  are  in  fact,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  mastered  only  l^  long  and  patient  considera* 
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tion^  mad  fioailj,  and  move  esfieeklly,  tet  thej  will  afpear 
iaconclusiTe  and  feebie,  utdem  a  mas  has  become  somewhat 
familiar  with  specimeas  of  rocks  aod  fossils,  and  has  exam» 
iaed  strata  as  they  lie  ia  the  eaxdi.  How  very  imperfect  must 
be  ihe  mast  intelligent  man^s*  kaowledge  of  botany,  who  had 
never  exaanitied  any  plants ;  or  of  chemistry,  who  had  not 
seen  any  of  the  simple  sabstaacea,  nor  ejcperiments  upcn  them 
in  the  laboratory ;  or  of  crystallography,  whoseeyes  had  per- 
haps never  rested  upon  a  crystal.  No  less  important  is  it 
that  he,  vrho  would  reason  correctly  about  rooks  and  their 
organic  contents^  ^ould  have  studied  rocks.  But  upon  such  an 
amount  of  knowledge  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say  we  hava 
no  right  to  presume  m  all,  even  of  publicly  edacafeed  men* 
Befc^e  such  a.stete  of  preparation  can  exist,  it  is  necessary 
that  piactical  gedogy,  at  lea^  should  be  introdiiced  into  our 
8d»ds  of  ev«iy  grade,  as  it  might  be  with  great  success. 

It  ought  ta  be  mentioned,  in  this  conneetioa,  tiuit,  within  a 
few  years  past,  geology  has  experienced  sBveral  severe  attacks 
of  a  peculiar  character.  Men  of  respectable  ability,  and  de- 
cided friends  of  revelation,  having  got  fully  impressed  with 
the  beikf  dMit  the  views  of  geeiogists  are  hostile  to  the  Bible, 
have  set  themselves  to  an  examination  of  their  wiitings,  not 
so  much  with  a  view  of  understanding  the  subject,  as  of  find- 
ing contradictions  and  untenable  positions.  The  next  step 
has  been  to  write  a  book  against  geology,  abomkhng,  as  we 
mi^  expect  from  men  oi  warm  temperament,  of  such  preju- 
dices, mkd  without  a  practical  knowledge  of  geology,  with 
s^ikmg  misapprehensioos  of  facta  and  opinions,  with  positive 
and  dogmatic  assertions,  with  severe  personal  insinuatiocis, 
great  ignorance  of  correct  reasoning  in  geology,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  wiid  and  extravagant  hypotheses  for  gedogical 
theories. 
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Hence  English  literature  has  been  pioHfic  of  such  wofks  as 
^^  A  Comparative  Xstimaie  of  the  Mineral  and  ikwaic  Geolo- 
gies,'' by  Granville  Penn ;  the  **  Geology  of  Scripture,"  by 
Fairholme ;  *'  Scriptural  Geology,"  by  Dr.  Young ;  *'  Popular 
Geology  subversive  of  Divine  Bevelatioa,"  by  Bev.  Henry 
Cole  ;  ^^  Strictures  on  Geology  and  Astronomy,"  by  Bev.  R. 
Wilson ;  ^'Scripture  Evidences  of  Creatioo, and  Gedogy,  and 
Scripture  Cosmogony,"  l^  anonymous  authors;  and  many 
other  similar  productions  that  might  be  nam^.  The  warm 
zeal  displayed,  and  doubtless  felt,  by  these  writers  for  the 
Bible ;  their  familiar  reference  to  eminent  geological  authors, 
as  if  they  understood  them ;  the  skill  in  philology,  which  they 
frequently  exhibit ;  and  the  want  of  a  wide-spread  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  geology  in  the  community, —  have  given  to 
these  works  a  far  more  extennve  circulation  than  tiiose  w<»ka 
have  had,  which  view  gedogy  as  ilhistrating  and  not  opposing 
revelation.  Foremost  among  these  is  die  lectures  of  the  ven* 
erable  and  learned  Dr.  Jchxt  Pye  Smith,  liUe  principal  of  the 
Homerton  Divinity  College,  London,  *^  On  the  B^tions  be* 
tween  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  Parts  of  Gedogioal 
Science."*  This  work,  the  result  of  long  and  patient  re- 
search, and  emanating  from  a  man  of  eminent  piety  as  well 
as  learning,  afibrds  a  full  refutatica  of  all  the  works  that  have 
been  named,  and  in  the  kindness  and  candor  of  its  spirk  ex- 
hibits a  fine  contrast  to  their  intderance  and  dogmatism.  In 
the  profound  works  of  Dr.  Harris,  entitled  ^^  The  Pre- Adamite 
Earth,"  and  ^^Man  PrimevaV  the  connections  of  geology 
and  revelation  are  briefly  but  ably  treated,  and  also  its  con- 
nection with  natural  religion.     Quite  recently,  a  £tnall  and 

•  The  fint  editioii  of  this  work  was  republished  in  this  country. 
In  England  it  has  reached  the  fifth  edition,  much  enlarged. 
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more  popular  work  on  ^ts  subject  has  been  published  by 
ReT.  David  King,  LL.  D.,  of  Glasgow,  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion.  ^  The  Course  of  Creation,**  by  Bev.  John  Anderson,  D.  D. 
of  recent  publication,  displa3rs  much  learning  and  candor. 
But  the  causes  that  have  been  mentioned  have  secured  a  much 
wider  circulation  for  the  class  of  woriu  first  named,  than  for 
the  latter,  among  the  feligious  community  generally.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  public  mind  is  possessed  of  many 
prejudices  unfavorable  to  the  religious  bearings  of  geology, 
and  unfavorable  to  an  impartial  examination  of  its  claims. 

Under  these  circumstances,  all  that  I  can  do  is  to  state  defi« 
nitely  what  I  apprehend  to  be  the  established  principles  of 
the  science  that  have  a  bearing  upon  religious  truth,  and  refer 
my  hearers  to  standard  works  on  the  subject  f<^  the  proof 
that  they  are  true.  If  any  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  exam- 
ine the  proofs,  I  trust  diey  will  have  candor  and  impartiality 
enough  not  to  deny  mj  positions. 

The  firsf  important  conclusion,  to  which  every  careful  ob- 
server will  come,  is,  that  the  rocks  of  all  sorts,  which  compose 
the  present  crust  of  the  globe,  so  &r  as  it  has  been  explored, 
at  least  to  the  depth  of  several  miles,  appear  to  have  been 
the  result  of  second  causes ;  that  is,  they  are  now  in  a  differ- 
ent state  from  that  in  which  they  were  originally  created. 

It  is  indeed  a  favorite  idea  with  some,  that  all  the  rocks  and 
their  contents  were  created  just  as  we  now  m^t  them,  in  a 
moment  of  time ;  that  the  supposed  remains  of  animals  and 
plants,  which  many  of  them  contain,  and  which  occur  in  all 
states,  from  an  animal  or  plant  little  changed,  to  a  complete 
conversion  into  stone,  were  never  real  animals  and  plants,  but 
only  resemblances  ;  and  that  the  marks  of  fusion  and  of  the 
wearing  of  water,  exhibited  by  the  rocks,  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  evidences  that  they  have  undergone  such  processes,  but 
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only  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  them  that  appearance 
and  that  in  fact  it  was  as  easy  for  God  to  create  them  just  aa 
they  now  are  as  in  any  other  form. 

It  is  a  presumption  ag^unst  such  a  supposition,  that  no  men 
who  have  caxefuUy  examined  rocks  and  organic  remains^  arei 
its  advocates.  Not  that  th^  douht  the  power  of  God  to  pro- 
duce such  efiects,  but  they  deny  die  probability  that  He  has 
exerted  it  in  this  manner  f  for  throug^ut  nature^  wherever 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  witness  her  operations,  they  find 
tliat  when  substances  appear  to  have  undergone  changes,  by 
means  of  secondary  agencies,  they  have  in  fact  undergone 
them ;  and,  therefore,  the  whole  analogy  of  nature  goes  to 
prove  that  the  rocks  have  experienced  great  changes  since^ 
their  deposition.  If  rocks  are  an  exception  to  the  rest  of 
nature,  —  that  iS|  if  they  are  the  efiiect  of  miraculous  agency, 
—  there  is  no  proof  of  it ;  and  to  admit  it  without  proof  is  to 
destroy  all  grounds  of  analogical  reasoning  in  natural  opera- 
tions ;  ia  other  words,  it  is  to  remove  the  entire  basis  of  rea- 
soning in  physical  science.  Every  reasonable  man,  th;erefore> 
who  has  examined  rocks,  will  admit  that  they  have  undergone^ 
important  changes  since  their  original  formation. 
.  In  the  second  place,  the  same  general  laws  ^pear  to  have 
always  prevailed  on  the  globe,  emd  to  have  controlled  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  upon  and  within  it.  We 
gome  to  no  spot,  in  the  history  of  the  rocks,  in  which  a  system 
different  from  that  which  now  prevails  appears  to  have  ex- 
isted. Great  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  animals  and 
plants  do  indeed  occur,  as  well  as  changes  on  a  scale  of 
magnitude  unknown  at  present ;  but  this  was  only  a  wise 
adaptation  to  peculiar  circumstances,  and  not  an  infringement 
of  the  general  laws. 

In  the  thit  i  pkic^  the  gjeologic^  changes  which  the  eartb 
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ii88  un^iea^oiie,  imd  is  now  ondergoiiig,  appear  to  have  bean 
the  result  of  ^  same  agencies,  viz.,  heat  and  water. 

Fourthly.  It  is  demooBtraled  that  the  .present  cootkientB  of 
die  globe,  with  periiaps  die  ^ceptioti  of  some  of  their  hi^iest 
mountams,  have  for  a  Umg  period  constitated  the  hottom  of 
the  ocean,  and  have  been,  sabaequently  either  elevated  into 
their  preseoit  positioD,  or  die  waters  have  been  drained  off 
from  their  surface.  This  k  probdhly  tbs  most  important  prin- 
ciple in  geology ;  and  though  regarded  with  much  soeptieism 
by  many,  it  is  as  satiafaetonly  proved  as  any  principle  of 
phymal  science  not  resting  on  madieraatical  denionstratiaD. 
Fifthly.  The  internal  parts  of  the  earth  are  found  to  pos- 
sess a  "very  high  temperature  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  at 
least  oceans  of  melted  matter  exist  beneath  the  crust,  and 
perhaps  even  all  the  deep-seated  interior  is  in  a  state  of  fus*'  ;. 
Sizfiily.  The  foesilifeious  rocks,  or  such  as  contain  ani- 
imals  and  plants,  are  not  less  than  six  or  seven  miles  in  per- 
pendicular thickness,  and  are  composed  of  hundreds  of  alter- 
mting  layers  of  different  kinds,  all  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  deposited,  just  as  rocks  are  now  forming,  at  the  bottom 
of  lakes  and  seas ;  and  hence  their  deposition  must  have  occu- 
pied an  immune  period  of  time.  Even  if  we  admit  that  this 
•deposition  went  on  in  particular  places  much  faster  than  at 
present,  a  variety  of  facts  forbids  the  supposition  that  this  was 
the  general  mode  of  their  formation. 

Seventhly.  The  remains  of  animals  and  plants  found  in 
the  earth  are  not  mingled  oonfoaedly  together,  but  are  found 
arranged,  for  the  most  part,  in  as  much  order  as  the  drawers 
of  a  well-regulated  cabinet  In  general,  they  appear  to  have 
lived  and  died  on  or  near  the  spots  where  they  are  now  found  ; 
and  as  countless  millions  of  these  remains  are  often  found 
piled  together,  so  as  to  form  almost  entire  mountains,  the 
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periods  reqafsite  for  their  foimation  must  have  been  unmensely 
long,  as  was  taught  in  the  preceding  proposition. 

Eighthly.  Still  further  confirmaiton  of  the  same  important 
principle  Is  found  in  the  well-established  fact,  that  there 
have  been  upon  the  globe,  previous  to  the  existing  races 
not  less  than  five  distinct  periods  of  organized  existence 
that  is,  five  great  groups  of  animals  and  plants,  so  com- 
pletely independent  that  oo  species  whatever  is  found  in  more 
than  one  of  them,  have  lived  and  successively  passed  away 
before  the  creation  of  the  races  that  now  occupy  the  surface. 
Other  standard  writers  make  the  number  of  these  periods  of 
existence  as  many  as  twelve.  Ck>mparative  anatomy  testifies 
that  so  unlike  in  structure  were  these  different  groups,  that 
they  could  not  have  coexisted  in  the  same  cHmate  and  (^her 
external  circumstances. 

Ninthly.  In  the  earliest  times  in  which  animals  and  plants 
lived,  the  climate  over  the  whole  globe  appears  to  have  been 
as  warm  as,  or  even  warmer  than,  it  is  now  between  the 
tropics.  And  the  slow  change  from  warmer  to  colder  appears 
to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  successive  destruction  of 
the  different  races ;  and  new  ones  were  created,  better  adapted 
to  the  altered  condition  of  the  globe ;  and  yet  each  group  seems 
to  have  occupied  the  globe  through  a  period  of  great  length, 
so  that  we  have  here  another  evidence  of  the  vast  cycles  of 
duration  that  must  have  rolled  away  even  since  the  earth  be- 
came a  habitable  globe. 

Tenthly.  There  is  no  small  reason  to  suppose  that  the  globe 
underwent  numerous  changes  previous  to  the  time  when  ani- 
mals were  placed  upon  it ;  that,  in  fact,  the  time  was  when  the 
whole  matter  of  the  earth  was  in  a  melted  state,  and  not  im- 
probably also  even  in  a  gaseous  state.  The  igneous  fusion 
of  the  globe  is  as  clearly  proved  as  almost  any  truth  in  phys- 
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ical  science  ;  but,  if  adniitted,  it  gives  to  the  globe  an  incal- 
culable antiquity. 

Eleventhly.  It  appears  that  the  present  condition  of  the 
earth^s  crust  and  sur&ce  was  of  comparatiTely  recent  com- 
mencement;  otherwise  the  steep  flanks  of  mountains  would 
have  ceased  to  crumble  down,  and  wide  oceans  woold  have 
been  filled  with  alluvial  deposits. 

Tweli^hly.  Among  the  thirty-five  thousaDd  species  of  an- 
imals and  plants  found  in  the  rocks,*  very  few  livmg  species 
have  been  detected ;  and  even  these  few  occur  in  the  tw« 
tiary  rocks,  while  in  the  groups  below,  not  less  than  six 
miles  thick,  not  a  single  species  now  on  the  globe  has 
been  discovered.  Hence  the  present  races  dkl  not  exist  till 
after  those  in  the  secondary  rocks  had  died.  No  huoMui 
remains  have  been  found  below  those  alluvial  deposits  which 
are  now  forming  by  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  ocean.  Hence 
geology  infers  that  man  was  one  of  the  latest  animals  that 
was  placed  on  the  globe. 

Thirteenthly.  T^  surface  of  the  earth  has  undergone  an 
enormous  amoui^  of  eroeicm  by  the  action  of  the  ocean,  the 
rivers,  and  the  atmosphere.  The  ocean  has  wont  away  the 
solid  rock,  in  some  parts  of  the  worid,  not  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand leet  in  depth,  and  rivers  have  cut  channels  through  the 
hardest  strata,  hundreds  of  feet  deep  and  several  miles  lobg  ; 
both  of  which  effects  demand  periods  inconceivably  long. 

Fourteenthly.  At  a  comparatively  recent  date,  northern 
-and  southern  regions  have  been  swept  over  and  worn  down 
by  the  jdnt  action  of  ice  and  water,  the  force  in  general 

•  Eleyen  years  since  Professor  Bronn  described  twenty-six  thousand 
ox  hundred  and  serenty-eight  species ;  and,  upon  an  ayerage,  one 
thousand  species  are  discovered  erery  year.  M.  Aldde  D'Orbigny, 
in  18^,  stated  the  number  of  molhisks  and  radiated  anknals  alone  at 
seventeen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven  species. 
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having  been  directed  towards  ike  et^ualoc.    This  is  oidled  te 

thrift  period. 

*    Pifteenthly.  Sisoe  the  drift  period,  tiie  ooeui  has  stood 

memo  thoosands  of  §e«t  nbove  its  present  level  in  maaf 

countries. 

SixteeirtMj.  There  is  emdence^  m  repod  to  some  parts  of 
the  world,  that  the  continents  are  now  experienctng  slow  ver- 
tical movenents — ahoost  all  of  theai  are  iMxw  rising. 
And  hence  a  presumpdoa  is  derived  &at,  in  early  tiittes,suoih 
dianges  may  have  been  often  repented  v  and  on  a  great  soale. 

Seventeenthly.  .  Every  successive  change  of  importanee  qd 
the  vartii^s  «ar&oe  aj^penv  to  have  been  tan  impD9vemaQt  of 
its  eonditicm,  adapting  it  to  beings  of  a  ihigher  organisaticfli, 
and  to  man  at  last,  the  most  perfect  of  «ll. 

Finally.  The  present  races  of  ankDiils  and  plants  on  the 
globe  are  for  the  moat  part  disposed  in  groups,  oecupying  par- 
ticular districts,  beyond  wboae  limits  the  species  peculiar  to 
those  provinces  usually  droop  and  die.  The  same  is  true,  to 
some  extent,  as  to  the  ammals  and  plants  found  in  the  rocks ; 
though  the  much  greater  uniforosify  of  CtUigate,  that  prevailed 
in  early  times,  pcarmkted  organized  beings  to  take  a  muqh 
wider  range  than  at  present ;  so  that  the  zoological  and  bo- 
tanical dbtriots  were  then  prc^bly  much  wider.  But  the 
general  conclusion,  in  respect  to  living  and  extinct  animals,  is, 
tliat  there  must  have  been  seveml  centres  of  creation,  from 
whidi  they  emigrated  as  fiir  as  their  natures  would  allow  them 
to  range. 

It  would  be  eaay  to  state  more  principles  of  geology  of  con-    f 
siderable  importance ;  but  I  have  now  named  the  principal     , 
ones  that  bear  upon  the  subject  of  religion.    A  brief  state-    ^ 
ment  of  the  leading  truths  of  theology,  whether  natural  or    - 
iwealed,  which  these  prmeiples  af^,  and  on  which  they   k 
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east  Hght,  will  ghre  an  idea  of  the  aoljeeti  which  I  piopoae  t 
discuss  in  these  lectures.  /^ 

The  first  poi&t  relates  to  the  age  of  the  world,  ratiifcih 
k  has  bt«n  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  account,  that 
Ae  world  was  brought  into  existence  nearly  at  the  same  tii 
with  man  and  the  other  existing  animals,  geology  throwahack 
its  creation  to  a  period  indefinitely  but  immeasurably  remote. 
The  question  is  not  whether  man  has  existed  on  the  globe 
longsdr  than  the  con^mon  interpretation  of  Genesis  requires, — 
for  here  geology  and  the  Bible  speak  the  same  language,  — 
hut  whether  the  globe  itself  did  not  exist  long  before  his  cre- 
ation ;  that  is,  long  before  the  six  da3rs^  work,  so  definitely 
described  in  the  Mosaic  account  ?  In  other  words,  is  not  this 
a  case  in  which  the  discoveries  of  science  enable  us  more 
accurately  to  understand  the  Scriptures  ? 

The  introduction  of  death  into  the  world,  and  the  specific 
character  of  that  death  described  in  Scripture  as  the  conse- 
quence of  sin,  are  the  next  points  where  geology  touches  the 
subject  of  religion.  Here,  too,  the  general  interpretation  of 
Scripture  is  at  vapance  with  the  facts  of  geology,  w^Hsh  dis- 
tinctly testify  to  the  occurrence  of  death  among  animals  long 
before  the  existence  of  man.  Shall  geology  here,  also,  be 
permitted  to  modify  our  exposition  of  the  Bible  ? 

The  subject  of  deluges,  and  especially  that  of  Noah,  will 
next  claim  our  attention.  For  though  it  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  geology  cannot  detect  traces  of  such  a  deluge  as 
the  Scriptures  describe,  yet  upon  some  other  bearings  of  that 
subject  it  does  cast  light ;  and  so  remarkable  is  the  history  of 
opinions  concerning  the  Noachian  deluge,  that  it  could  not 
on  that  account  alone  be  properly  passed  in  silence. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  philosophy  of  antiquity,  almost 
without  exception,  regarded  matter  as  eternal ;  and  in  modern 
8 
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ttroeSy  melaphysicftl  Apology  ha$  doae  it»  utmost  to  r«lut«  the. 
supposed  dangerous  dogma.  Geology  aSbrds  us  some  new 
view*  ef  the  subjeet;  and  akbou(h  it  does  not  dijrectly  r^vte 
the  dootnae,  it  bnngs  befWe  ug  fiacts  of  such  a  nature  as  t«^ 
show,  that,  so  far  as  veligion  is  e^noemed,  suoh  a  r^fitintion  ist 
of  little  importance.  This  will  fimiish  another  theme  of 
discussion. 

It  may  be  thought  eztmvagiJit,  but  I  hazard  the  assertioiit 
that  no  science  is  so  prolific  of  direct  testimony  to  the  benev« 
olence  of  the  Deity  as  geology ;  and  some  <^  its  facts  bear 
strongly  upon  the  objec^ns  to  this  doctrine.  So  important  a^ 
sttl^t  willy  tberelbre«  oocuf^y  at  least  one  or  two  lectures. 

In  all  ages,  philosopheiB  h$Ye,  in  one  form  or  another,  ea* 
deavored  to  explain  the  origin  and  the  phenomena  of  creaUoo: 
by  a  power  bherent  in  nature^  independent  of  a  personal 
Deity,  usually  denominated  ntUwral  l<m.  And  in  modem 
times  this  hypothesis  has  assumed  a  popular  form  and  a  plau*, 
sible  dress.  Not  less  than  one  lecture  is  demanded  for  k» 
examination,  especially  as  its  advocatesf  appeal  with  specials 
confidence  to  geology  for  iia  support. 

In  existing  nature,  no  one  foct  stands  out  more  prominently 
than  unity  of  des*;^ ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  whether 
the  same  general  system  prevailed  through  the  vast  period» 
of  geological  history  as  that  which  now  adorns  our  globe. 
This  question  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,, 
by  appealing  to  a  multitude  of  facts.  ^  ^ 

Another  question  of  deep  interest  in  theolo^  is,  whether 
the  Deity  exercises  over  the  world  any  special  providence  ^ 
whether  he  ever  interferes  with  the  usual  order  of  things  by      «*^ 
introducing  change  ;  or  whether  he  has  committed  nature  to      \ 
the  control  of  unalterable  laws,  without  any  direct  efiicieDcy. 
Light  is  thrown  on  these  poislBi  by  the  researches  of  geology,      ^ 
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if  I  mistake  not ;  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  attempt  its  devel- 
opment 

This  science  also  discloses  to  urs  many  new  views  of  the 
vast  plans  of  die  Deity,  and  thus  enlarges  our  conceptions  of 
his  wisdom  and  knowledge.  In  this  field  we  must  allow  our 
selves  to  wander  in  search  of  the  golden  fruit 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  we  shall  direct  our  attention 
to  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  descrihed  in  the  Bible, 
and  inquire  whether  geology  does  not  cast  a  glimpse  of  light 
upon  that  difficult  subject. 

In  approaching  the  close  of  our  subject,  we  shall  introduce 
a  few  lectures  having  a  wider  range,  and  deriving  less  eluci- 
dation from  geology  than  from  other  sciences.  One  is  a  con- 
sideration of  the  physical  effects  of  human  actions  upon  the 
universe.  And  in  conclusion  of  the  whole  subject,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  the  bearings  of  all  science,  when 
rightly  understood,  are  eminently  favorable  to  religion,  both 
in  this  world  and  the  next 

With  a  few  miscellaneous  inferences  from  the  principles 
advanced,  I  shall  close  this  lecture. 

In  the  first  place,  we  see  that  the  points  of  connection  be- 
tween geology  and  religion  are  numerous  and  important.  A 
few  years  since,  geology,  instead  of  being  appealed  to  for  the 
Illustration  of  religious  truth,  was  regarded  with  great  jeal- 
ousy, as  a  repository  of  views  favorable  to  infidelity,  and  even 
to  atheism.  But  if  the  summary  which  I  have  exhibited  of  its 
religious  relations  be  correct,  from  what  othe^  science  can  we 
obtain  so  many  illustrations  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ? 
Distinguished  Christian  writers  are  beginning  to  gather  fruit 
in  this  new  field,  and  the  clusters  already  presented  us  by 
such  men  as  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Dr.  Buckland, 
Dr.  Harris,  and  Dr.  King,  are  an  earnest  of  an  abundar  t 
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harvest.  I  hazard  the  prediction  that  the  time  is  Dot  far  dis- 
tant when  it  will  be  said  of  this,  as  of  another  noble  science, 
**  The  undevout  geologist  is  mad." 

Secondly.  I  would  bespeak  the  candid  attention  of  those 
sceptical  minds,  that  are  ever  ready  to  imagine  discrepancies 
between  science  and  religion,  to  the  views  which  I  am  about 
to  present.  The  number  of  such  is  indeed  comparatively 
small ;  yet  there  are  still  some  prepared  to  seize  upon  every  new 
scientific  fact,  before  it  is  fully  developed,  that  can  be  made  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  opposition  to  religion.  It  is  strange 
that  they  should  not  ere  this  time  despair  of  making  any  serious 
impression  upon  the  citadel  of  Christianity.  For  of  all  the 
numerous  assaults  of  this  kind  that  have  been  made,  not  one 
has  destroyed  even  an  outpost  of  religion.  Just  so  soon  as 
the  subject  was  fully  understood,  every  one  of  them  has  been 
abandoned ;  and  even  the  most  violent  unbeliever  never  thinks, 
at  the  present  day,  of  arraying  them  against  the  Bible.  One 
needs  no  prophetic  inspiration  to  be  confident  that  every  ge- 
ological objection  to  Christianity,  which  perhaps  now  and  then 
an  unbeliever  of  limited  knowledge  still  employs,  will  pass 
into  the  same  limbo  of  forgetfulness. 

Finally.  I  would  throw  out  a  caution  to  'those  friends  of 
religion  who  are  very  fearful  that  the  discoveries  of  science 
will  prove  injurious  to  Christianity.  Why  should  the  enlight- 
ened Christian,  who  has  a  correct  idea  of  the  firm  foundation 
on  which  the  Bible  rests,  fear  that  any  disclosures  of  the 
arcana  of  nature  should  shake  its  authority  or  weaken  its 
influence  ?  Is  not  the  God  of  revelation  the  God  of  nature 
also  ?  and  must  not  his  varied  works  tend  to  sustain  and  elu- 
cidate, instead  of  weakening  and  darkening,  one  another  ? 
Has  Christianity  suffered  because  the  Copernican  system  of 
astronomy  has  proved  true,  or  because  chemistry  has  demon- 
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•trated  that  the  earth  is  already  for  ^  most  part  oxidized,  and 
therefore  cannot  literally  be  burned  hereafter  ?  Just  as  much 
as  gold  suffers  by  passing  through  the  furnace.  Yet  how  many 
fears  agitated  the  hearts  of  pious  men  when  these  scientific 
truths  were  first  announced!  The  very  men  who  felt  so 
strong  a  conyiction  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  that  they  were 
ready  to  go  to  the  stake  in  its  defence,  have  trembled  and 
tittered  loud  notes  of  warning  when  the  votaries  of  science 
have  brought  out  some  new  fact,  that  seemed  perhaps  at  first, 
or  when  partially  imderstoed,  to  contravene  some  statement 
of  revelation.  The  efiect  has  been  to  make  sceptical  minds 
look  with  suspicion,  and  sometimes  with  contempt,  upon  Chris- 
tianity itself.  It  has  built  up  a  wall  of  separation  between 
science  and  religion,  which  is  yet  hardly  broken  down.  For 
notwithstanding  the  instructive  history  of  the  past  on  this  sub- 
ject, although  every  supposed  discrepancy  between  philosophy 
and  religion  has  vanished  as  soon  as  both  were  thoroughly 
understood,  yet  so  soon  as  geology  began  to  develop  her  mar- 
vellous truths,  the  cry  of  danger  to  religion  became  again 
the  watchword,  and  the  precursor  of  a  more  extended  and 
severe  attack  upon  that  science  than  any  other  has  ever  expe- 
rienced, and  the  prelude,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  severe  personal 
charges  of  infidelity  against  many  an  honest  friend  of  religion. 

In  contrast  to  the  contracted  views  and  groundless  fears 
that  have  been  described,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  such 
sentiments  as  the  following,  from  men  eminent  for  learning, 
and  some  of  them  veterans  in  theological  science.  With 
these  I  close  this  lecture. 

"  Those  rocks  which  stand  forth  in  the  order  of  their  forma- 
tion,*' says  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  and  are  each  imprinted  with  their 
own  peculiar  fossil  remains,  have  been  termed  the  archives  of 
nature,  where  she  hath  recorded  the  changes  that  have  taken 
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^kioe  in  the  kistor3r  of  the  gk>be.  Thej  are  made  %o  serve  itm 
purpose  of  ecroUs  or  inflcripdoos,  oq  which  we  might  read  of 
those  great  steps  and  auecessioas  by  which  the  earth  heus  been 
brought  into  its  present  state ;  and  should  these  archives  of  na- 
ture be  but  truly  deciphered,  we  are  not  afraid,  of  their  being 
openly  coniraated  with  the  afchives  of  vevelation.  it  is  un- 
manly to  blink  the  approach  of  light,  irom  whatever  qnarter 
of  observation  it  may  fall  upon  us ;  and  those  axe  not  the  best 
friends  of  Christianity,  who  feel  either  dislike  or  alarm  when 
^  torch  of  sciettos,  or  the  lorch  of  history,  is  h^d  up  to  the 
^ble.  For  ourselves,  we  are  not  afraid  when  the  eye  of  an 
intrepid,  if  it  be  only  a  soimd  philosophy,  scrutinises,  however 
jeakwaly,  all  its  pages.  We  have  no  dread  of  any  appre- 
hended confliGt  l»etween  the  ikxstrines  nf  Scripture  and  the 
discovearies  of  setence,  peisuadbd,  as  we  are,  that  whatever 
story  the  geologists  of  oor  day  sfaali  find  engraven  on  tibe 
volume  of  natnie,  it  will  only  accredit  that  story  which  is 
graven  on  the  volunse  of  revelation/'  •—  Chalmerses  Works^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  227. 

"  For  our  own  part,**  says  Bev.  Hemry  Melville,  **  we  have 
no  fears  that  any  discoveries  of  ocienoe  will  really  militate 
against  the  disclosures  of  Scripture.  We  remember  how,  in 
daricer  days,  ecclesiastics  set  themselves  against  philosophers 
who  were  investigating  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
apprehensive  that  the  new  theories  were  at  variance  with  the 
Bible,  and  therefore  resolved  to  denounce  them  as  heresies, 
and  stop  their  spread  by  persecution.  But  truth  triumphed  ; 
bigotry  and  ignorance  could  not  long  prevail  to  the  hiding 
from  the  worid  the  harmonious  walkings  of  stars  and  planets ; 
and  ever  since,  the  philosophy  which  laid  open  the  wonders 
of  the  universe  hath  proved  herself  ti^  handmaid  of  revela- 
tion, which  divulged  secrets  £eur beyond  her  gaze.-  And  thus, 
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we  avo  persttMided,«iHil  it  aiwa3rs  be  ;  seienoe  may  soala  Bew 
heights  and  explore  new  depths,  but  she  shall  briag  back 
DOthiag  ^m  her  daring  and  sucoessflil  excarsions  which  will 
ttot,  whea  rightly  uodentood^  yield  a  fvash  tribute  of  testiinoDy 
to  the  Bible.  lofidelity  snay  watch  her  progress  with  eager- 
ness, exidting  in  the  thought  that  she  is  fumiebing  hc^  with 
which  the  Christian  system  may  be  strongly  assailed  ;  but  the 
tohampions  of  revelalioB  may  confidently  attend  her  in  every 
march,  assured  that  she  wfll  find  nothing  which  contradicts, 
if  it  do  not  actually  confirm,  the  word  which  they  know  to  be 
divine."  —  Sermons^  2d  Am.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 

**  Shall  it  then  any  longer  be  said,"  says  Dr.  Buckland, 
'^  that  a  science,  which  unfolds  such  abundant  evidence  of  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God,  can  reasonably  be  viewed  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  efficient  auxiliary  and  handmaid  of 
religion  ?  Some  few  there  still  may  be,  whom  timidity,  or 
prejudice,  or  want  of  opportunity,  allow  not  to  examine  its 
evidence ;  who  are^alarmed  by  the  novelty,  or  surprised  by 
the  extent  and  magnitude,  of  the  views  which  geology  forces 
on  their  attention,  and  who  would  rather  have  kept  closed  the 
volume  of  witness,  which  has  been  sealed  up  for  ages,  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  eeurth,  than  impose  upon  the  student  in  nat- 
ural theology  the  duty  of  studying  its  contents ;  —  a  duty  in 
which,  for  lack  of  experience,  they  may  anticipate  a  hazardous 
or  a  laborious  task,  but  which,  by  those  engaged  in  it,  is  found 
to  afibrd  a  rational,  and  righteous,  and  delightful  exercise  of 
their  highest  faculties,  in  multiplying  the  evidences  of  the 
existence,  and  attributes,  and  providence  of  God." 

*'  It  follows  then,"  says  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  "  as  a  universal 
truth,  that  the  Bible,  faithfully  interpreted,  erects  no  bar 
against  the  most  free  and  extensive  investigation,  the  most 
.  comprehensive  and  searching  induction.     Let  but  the  investi- 
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gation  be  sufficient,  and  the  induction  hcHiest ;  let  obeervation 
take  its  farthest  flight ;  let  experiment  penetrate  into  all  the 
recesses  of  nature ;  let  the  veil  of  ages  be  lifted  up  from  all  that 
has  been  hitherto  unknown,  —  if  such  a  course  were  possible, 
religion  need  not  fear ;  Christianity  is  secure,  and  true  science 
will  always  pay  homage  to  the  divine  Creator  and  Sovereign, 
of  whom^  and  through  whofHj  and  to  whom  are  all  things  ; 
and  unto  whom  he  glory  forever.^'*  —  Leduree  an  Scripture 
and  Geology^  4tA  London  edit.  p.  233. 
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LECTURE    II. 
THE  SPOC3I  OF  THB  EABTfTS  GKRAXfON  17NBEVBALED. 

Tbb  Mosaic  acoomK  of  llie  creatian  of  die  amTene  Ins 
always  been  celebrated  for  its  sabUme  simplieity.  Though 
tiie  siil]ject  be  one  of  unparalleled  grandeur,  the  writer  makes 
not  the  di^test  eSon  at  rhetxmcal  endieUiahroent,  but  em- 
plojrs  language  which  a  mere  child  cumot  misapprehend. 
Ho^  diffiiHVBt,  in  this  reelect,  is  this  inspired  record  from  all 
iHiini^>Bed  ei^Nrts  diat  hare  been  made  to  descnbe  the  oiigm 
of  the  worM! 

But  notwilhmanding  the  great  sknplicity  and  clearness  of 
tfns  description,  its  precise  meaning  has  occanoned  as  much 
diacuasicni  as  aknost  any  passage  of  Scripture.  TWs  results 
chiefly  firom  its  great  brevity.  Men  with  difercnt  views  of 
inspiraticm,  cosmogony,  and  philosophy,  engage  in  Hs  exami- 
nation,  not  so  much  to  ascertain  its  meanings  as  to  find  out  . 
whrther  it  teaches  theb-  fawrite-  speculadve  views;  and  *e. 
cause  it  says  nothing  about  them,  they  attempt  to  fasten  A^ 
views  upon  it,  and  thus  make  it  teach  a  g««**  **®^    ,  ^ 

die  mind  of  the  Spirit     My  simple  object,  at  this  tune,  is 

,     .       ,     «., ,     *         1.    ^««»A  when  the  umverse 
Bftam  whether  the  Bible  fixes  the  time  wo«» 


was  created  out  of  iK)thing.  ^,    . 

.^  .  .  .,  ♦i^^   vias  been,  that  we  are 

The  prevalent  opinion,  until  recently,  w«»« 

there  taught  that  the  world  began  to  exist  on 

-  *v.  ,i«iAad  years  ago.  Geol- 
ms  days  of  creation,  or  about  six  ^^^^^  ^  their  ^enoe 
ogists,  however,  with  one  voice,  oe^ 
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iodicates  the  earth  to  have  heen  of  hi  higher  antiquity.  The 
question  becomes,  therefore,  of  deep  interest,  whether  the 
common  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  record  is  correct 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  examine  carefully  the  terms  of 
that  record,  without  reference  to  any  of  the  conclusions  of 
science. 

A  preliminary  inquiry,  however,  will  here  demand  atten- 
tion, to  which  I  have  already  given  some  thoughts  in  the  first 
lecture.  The  inquiry  relates  to  the  mode  in  which  the  sacred 
writers  describe  natural  phenomena. 

Do  they  adapt  their  descriptions  to  the  views  and  feelings 
of  philosophers,  or  even  the  common  people,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  or  to  the  state  of  knowledge  and  the  prevalent  opin* 
ions  of  a  people  but  slightly  removed  from  barbarism  ? 

Do  they  write  as  if  they  meant  to  correct  the  notions  of  men 
on  natural  subjects,  when  they  knew  them  to  be  wrong ;  or 
as  if  they  did  not  mean  to  decide  whether  the  popular  opinion 
were  true  or  false  ?  These  points  have  heen  examined  with 
great  skill  and  candor  by  a  venerable  clergyman  of  England, 
whose  praise  is  in  all  the  American  churches,  and  whose  skill 
in  sacred  philology,  and  profound  acquaintance  with  the  Bible, 
none  will  question,  any  more  than  they  will  his  deep-toned 
piety  and  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  men  and  things.  I 
refer  to  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smi3i,  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Homerton 
Divinity  College,  near  London.* 

*  The  news  has  just  reached  us  that  this  venerable  man  is  no  more. 
I  was  present  last  summer  at  Homerton,  when  he  resigned  the  charge 
of  that  beloyed  institution.  From  his  addresses  and  his  prayers,  so 
redolent  of  the  spirit  of  heaven,  I  might  have  known  that  he  was 
pluming  his  wings  for  his  upward  flight.  I  am  thankful  that  I  was 
permitted  to  see  the  man,  whom,  of  all  others  in  Europe,  I  most  de- 
ored  to  see.    But  Dr.  Buckland  I  did  not  meet ;  for  he  was  in  aa 
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He  first  examines  the  style  in  which  the  Old  Testament 
describes  the  character  and  operations  of  Jehovah,  and  shows 
that  it  is  done  ^^  in  language  borrowed  from  ttie  bodily  and 
mental  constitution  of  man,  and  from  those  opinions  concern- 
mg  the  works  of  God  in  the  natural  world,  which  were  gen« 
erally  received  by  the  people  to  whom  the  blessings  of  reTela- 
tion  were  granted.^'  Constant  reference  is  made  to  material 
images,  and  to  human  feelings  and  conduct,  as  if  the  people 
addressed  were  almost  incapable  of  spiritual  and  abstract 
ideas.  This,  of  course,  gives  a  notion* of  God  infinitely  be- 
neath the  glories  of  his  character ;  but  to  uucultivated  minds 
it  was  the  only  representation  of  his  character  that  would  give 
them  any  idea  of  it.  Nay,  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  such 
descriptions  are  far  more  impressive  than  any  other  upon  the 
mass  of  mankind ;  while  those,  whose  minds  are  more  en- 
lightened, find  no  difficulty  in  enucleating  the  pure  truth  re- 
specting God  from  these  comparatively  gross  descriptions. 

Now,  if,  upon  a  point  of  such  vast  importance  as  the  divine 
character,  revelation  thus  condescends  to  human  weakness 
and  ignorance,  much  more  might  we  expect  it,  in  regard  to 
the  less  important  subject  of  natural  phenomena.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  they  are  described  as  they  appear  to  the 
common  eye,  and  not  in  their  real  nature ;  or,  in  the  leui- 
guage  of  Rosenmull^r,  the  Scriptures  speak  ^*  according  to 
optical,  and  not  physical  truth.^'    They  make  no  effort  to 

insane  hospital,  with  no  prospect  of  recorery.  Alas  !  how  sad  to  think 
of  such  Christian  phikeophers,  so  soon  removed  from  the  world,  or 
firom  all  concern  in  it !  Could  I  dare  t/)  hope  that  I  shall  meet  them 
and  kindred  spirits  before  the  throne  of  our  common  Kedeemer,  how . 
should  I  exclaim  with  Cicero,  **  O  preclarttm  diem,  quum  in  illud  ani- 
morum  concilium  ooelumque  proficiacar,  tU  quum  ex  hoc  turba  et  ooiki* 
vione  diacedam  ! 
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fiorveet  even  the  groasest  errort,  on  these  subjeets,  that  then 
prevailed. 

The  earth,  as  we  have  seen  on  a  former  oocasoon,  is  de- 
icfibed  as  immovable,  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the 
heavenly  bodies  as  revolving  round  it  diumally.  The  firma- 
ment over  us  is  represented  as  a  solid^  extended  substance, 
iuataining  an  ooean  above  it,  with  openings,  or  windows, 
through  which  the  waters  may  descend.  In  respect  to  the 
human  system,  the  Scriptiires  refer  ii^llectual  operations  to 
the  r^ns,  or  the  regbn  of  the  kidneys,  and  pain  to  the  bones. 
In  short,  the  descriptions  of  natural  things  are  adapted  to  the 
very  erroneous  notions  which  prevailed  in  the  ecurliest  ages 
of  society  and  among  the  common  people.  But  it  is  as  easy 
to  interpret  such  descriptions  in  conformity  to  the  present 
state  of  physical  science,  as  it  is  to  divest  the  scriptural 
repi'esentations  of  the  Deity  of  their  material  dress,  and  make 
them  conform  to  the  spiritual  views  that  now  prevail.  No 
one  regards  it  as  any  objection  to  the  Old  Testament,  that 
it  gives  a  description  of  the  divine  character  so  much  less 
spiritual  than  the  views  adopted  by  the  theologians  of  tho 
nineteenth  century;  why  then  should  they  regard  it  as  de- 
rogatory  to  inspiration  to  adopt  the  same  method  as  to  natural 
objects  ? 

These  considerations  will  a^rd  us  some  assistance  in  rightly 
interpretbg  the  description  of  the  creation,  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  to  which  we  will  now  turn  our  attention. 

In  the  heginnimg  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
And  ike  earth  was  without  form  and  void.  And  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  (f  God  moved 
'  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said^  Let  there  he  lights 
and  there  was  light.  And  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good. 
And  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness^  and  the  light 
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if  ccZfed  ^y,  cnMJ  the  tkarkmes$  he  tmlkd  nighL    Amd  the 

toening  and  the  morning  were  thefint  day. 

The  first  question  that  arkes,  on  remdiog  this  passage,  is, 
whe^r  the  creadoo  here  described  was  a  creation  out  of 
nothing,  or  out  of  preexisting  malerials.  The  latter  opiaion 
has  been  maintained  by  some  able,  and  graeraliy  j«idictoas 
fiommentalors  and  theoio^ans,  sueh  as  Doederitn  and  DaUie 
in  (j^nnany,  Milton  in  £ng1and,  and  Bmli  and  Schmucker  in 
this  country.  They  do  not  deny  that  the  Bible,  in  other 
itlaoes,  teaches  distincdy  the  creation  of  the  aniTerse  out 
«»f  nothing.  But  they  contend  that  the  word  translated  to 
€reaU^  in  the  first  verse  of  Crenel,  teaches  only  a  renova- 
tion, or  renuxlelling,  of  the  universe  from  matter  already  in 
existence. 

That  there  is  a  degree  of  ambiguity  in  all  languages,  in 
ihe  words  that  signify  to  create^  to  make^  to  form^  and  the  like, 
r^nnot  be  doubted ;  that  is,  these  words  may  be  properly  used 
*o  describe  the  production  of  a  substance  out  of  matter  already 
n  existence,  as  well  as  out  of  nothing ;  and,  therefore,  we 
OQust  resort  to  the  context,  or  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  as- 
certain in  which  of  tbose  senses  such  words  are  used.  The 
same  word,  for  instance,  (hawrmo^)  that  is  used  in  the  first 
verse  of  Genesis,  to  describe  the  creation  of  the  universe,  is 
employed  in  the  27th  veise  of  the  same  chapter,  to  describe 
the  formation  of  man  out  of  the  dust  c^  the  earth.  There  was, 
however,  no  peculiar  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  words 
hawraw  and  awsaw^  which  correspond  to  our  words  create  and 
make ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  adept  in 
Hebrew  literature  to  judge  of  the  question  under  considera- 
tion. We  have  only  to  determine  whether  the  translation  of 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  most  reasonably  teaches  a 
production  of  the  matter  of  the  universe  from  noting,  or  onl^ 
4 
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its  renovation,  and  we  have  decided  what  is  t«ught  in  the 
original. 

Now,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  but  Moses  intended  to 
teach,  in  this  passage,  that  the  universe  owed  its  origin  to 
Jehovah,  and  not  to  the  idols  of  the  heathen ;  and  since  all 
acknowledge  that  <^her  parts  of  Scripture  teach,  that,  when 
the  world  was  made,  it  was  produced  out  of  nothing,  why 
should  we  not  conclude  that  the  same  truth  is  taught  in  this 
passage  ?  The  language  certainly  will  bear  that  meaning , 
indeed,  it  is  almost  as  strong  as  language  can  be  to  express 
such  a  meaning ;  and  does  not  the  passage  look  like  a  distinct 
avowal  of  this  great  truth,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
inspired  recorii,  in  order  to  refute  the  opinion,  so  prevalent  in 
early  times,  that  the  world  is  eternal  ? 

The  next  inquiry  concerning  the  passage  relates  to  the 
phrase  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Does  it  comprehend  the 
universe  ?  So  it  must  have  been  understood  by  the  Jews ; 
for  their  language  could  not  furnish  a  more  comprehensive 
phrase  to  designate  the  universe.  True,  these  words,  like  those 
already  considered,  are  used  sometimes  in  a  limited  sense. 
But  in  this  place  their  broadest  signification  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  scope  of  the  passage  and  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Scripture.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  with 
much  certainty,  that  Grod  intended  in  this  place  to  declare  the 
great  truth,  that  there  was  a  time  in  past  eternity  when  the 
whole  material  universe  came  into  existence  at  his  irresistible 
fiat :  —  a  truth  eminently  proper  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a 
'  \iivine  revelation. 

But  when  did  this  stupendous  event  occur?  Does  the 
phrase  in  the  beginning^  show  us  when  ?  Surely  not ;  for  no 
language  can  be  more  indefinite  as  to  time.  Whenever  it  is 
used  in  the  Bible,  it  merely  designates  the  commencement  of 
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^iac  venos  ot  events,  or  the  periods  of  time,  that  are  described. 
]h  the  beginning  was  the  tpord ;  that  is,  at  the  commencemeat 
of  things  the  word  was  in  existence ;  consequently  was  from 
eternity.  But  in  Grenesis  the  act  of  creation  is  represented 
by  this  phrase  simply  as  the  commencement  of  the  material 
universe,  at  a  certain  point  of  time  in  past  eternity,  which  is 
not  chronologicaUy  fixed.  The  first  verse  merely  informs  us, 
that  the  first  act  of  the  Deity  in  relation  to  the  univerae  was 
the  creation  of  the  heav^os  and  the  earth  out  of  noUiing. 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  the  first  verse  is  so  connected 
with  the  six  days^  work  of  creation,  related  in  the  subsequent 
verse,  that  we  must  understand  the  phrase  in  the  beginning  as 
the  commencement  of  the  first  day.  This  is  the  main  pcHnt 
to  be  examined  in  relation  to  the  passage,  and  therefore  de- 
serves a  careful  consideration. 

If  the  first  verso  must  be  understood  as  a  summary  ac- 
count of  the  six  days^  work  which  follows  in  detail,  then  the 
beginning  was  the  commencement  of  the  first  day,  and  of 
course  only  about  six  thousand  years  ago.  But  if  it  may  be 
understood  as  an  announcement  of  the  act  of  creation  at 
some  indefinite  point  in  past  duration,  then  a  period  may  have 
intervened  between  that  first  creative  act  and  the  subsequent 
six  days^  work.  I  contend  that  the  passage  admits  of  either 
interpretation,  without  any  violence  to  the  language  or  the 
narration. 

The  first  of  these  interpretations  is  the  one  usually  received, 
and,  therefore,  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  attempt  to  show 
that  it  is  admissible.  The  second  has  had  fewer  advocates, 
and  will,  therefore,  need  to  be  examined. 

The  particle  and^  which  is  used  in  our  translation  of  this 
passage  to  connect  the  successive  sentences,  furnishes  an 
argument  to  the  English  reader  against  this  second  mode  of 
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tnterpretatioii,  wliich  has  hf  lew  force  wiA  one  aoqamilDd 
wkh  the  original  Hebrew.  The  peitide  U»us  tranelaled  is 
the  genend  eonneoting  particle  of  the  Hebrew  luaguage,  and 
**  maj  be  copulative,  or  cJisjunctiTe,  or  adrersative ;  or  it  may 
express  a  mere  annexatioa  to  a  former  topic  of  disoonrse,  — 
the  connectioD  being  ool  j  that  of  the  snbjeet  fnatter,  or  the 
oonlifiuatioa  of  tiie  composition.  This  cootiniiative  use  forms 
one  of  Ae  most  marked  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
and  it  comprehends  e? ery  variety  of  mode  in  which  one  train 
of  sentiment  may  be  appended  to  another.^  •—  J.  Pye  Smith, 
Scrip.  €md  Ge»L  p.  196,  4th  edit 

In  the  English  Bible  this  particle  is  usually  rendered  by  the 
copulative  oonjimotion  and  ;  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  Jose- 
j^iuB,  however,  it  sometimes  has  the  sense  of  huL  And  some 
able  commentators  are  of  opinion  that  it  admits  of  a  similar 
translation  in  the  passage  under  oonsideraticMi.  The  elder 
Rosenmuller  says  we  might  read  it  thus :  ^Ik  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heaoena  and  the  earth.  Afterwards  the  earth 
wa$  desoUOe^'*  &c.  Or  the  particle  afterwards  may  be  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  any  of  the  succeeding  verses.  Thus,  In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  was  desolate,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters.  Afterwards  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  hce 
of  the  watere.  Dr.  Datbe,  who  has  been  styled,  by  good  au- 
thority, (Dr.  Smith,)  "  a  cautious  and  judicious  critic,*'  renders 
the  first  two  verses  in  &is  manner  :  **  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  but  afterwards  the  eardi 
became  waste  and  desolate.^'  If  such  translations  as  these  be 
admissible,  the  passage  not  only  allows,  but  expressly  teaches, 
that  a  period  intervened  between  the  first  act  of  creation  and 
the  six  days'  work.  And  if  such  an  interval  be  allowed,  it  is 
all  that  geology  requires  to  reconcile  its  facts  to  revelatioa. 
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For  duriog  that  time,  all  the  changes  of  miimral  conttitutioo 
and  organic  life,  which  that  science  teaches  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  globe,  previous  to  the  existence  of  omuii,  may 
have  occurred. 

It  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  such  an  interpretation  that 
the  second  verse  describes  the  state  of  the  globe  after  its  cre- 
ation and  before  the  creation  of  light  For  if  there  were 
no  interval  between  the  fiat  that  called  matter  into  existence, 
and  that  which  said.  Let  there  be  lights  why  should  such  a 
description  of  the  earth^s  waste  and  desolate  condition  be 
given  ? 

But  if  there  had  been  such  an  intervening  period,  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  that  such  a  description  should  precede  the  his- 
tory of  successive  creative  acts,  by  which  the  world  was 
adorned  with  light  and  beauty,  and  filled  with  inhabitants. 

But,  after  all,  would  such  an  interpretation  have  ever  been 
thought  of,  had  not  the  discoveries  of  geology  seemed  to 
demand  it  ? 

This  can  be  answered  by  inquiring  whether  any  of  the  wri- 
ters on  the  Bible,  who  lived  before  geology  existed,  or  had 
laid  claims  for  a  longer  period  previous  to  man^s  creation, 
whether  any  of  these  adopted  such  an  interpretation.  We 
have  abundant  evidence  that  they  did.  Many  of  the  early 
Others  of  the  church  were  very  explicit  on  this  subject 
Augustm,  Theodoret,  and  others,  supposed  that  the  first  verse 
of  Genesis  describes  the  creation  of  matter  distinct  from,  and 
prior  to,  the  work  of  six  days.  Justin  Martyr  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen  believed  in  an  indefinite  period  between  the  crea- 
tion of  matter  and  the  subsequent  arrangement  of  all  things. 
Still  more  explicit  are  Basil,  Csesarius,  and  Origen.  It  would 
be  easy  to  quote  similar  opinions  from  more  modem  writers, 
who  lived  previous  to  the  developments  of  geology.  But  I 
4» 
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will  giT«  a  pamgnph  from  Bishop  Patrick  oriy,  who  wrote 
oae  hundred  aod  fifty  years  ago. 

"  How  long,"  says  he,  "  all  things  continued  in  mere  con- 
fusion after  the  chaos  was  created,  before  light  was  extracted 
from  it,  wo  are  not  told.  It  might  have  been,  for  any  thing 
that  is  here  reyealed,  a  great  while ;  and  all  that  time  the 
mighty  Spirit  was  making  such  motions  in  it,  as  prepared,  dis- 
posed, and  ripened  every  part  of  it  for  such  productions  as 
wens  to  appear  successively  in  such  spaces  of  time  as  are  here 
mfterwards  mentioned  by  Moses,  who  informs  us,  that  after 
things  were  digested  and  made  ready  (by  long  fermentatioa 
perhaps)  to  be  wrought  into  form,  God  produced  every  day,  for 
Wi  da3rs  together,  some  creature  or  other,  till  all  was  frnkftied, 
of  which  light  was  the  very  first."—  G&mmentarp,  in  loco. 

Such  evidence  as  this  is  very  satisfactory.  For  at  the 
ftemtA  day  one  cannot  but  fear  that  the  discoveries  of  geology 
may  too  much  influence  him  insensibly  to  put  a  meaning  upon 
Scripture  which  would  never  have  been  thought  of,  if  not  sug- 
gested by  those  discoveries^  and  whieh  the  language  eannot 
bear.  But  those  ftitheis  of  the  chureh  cannot  be  •supposed 
under  the  influence  of  any  such  bias  ^  and,  therefore,  we  may 
suppose  the  passage  in  itself  to  admk  of  the  existence  of  a 
long  period  between  the  beginning  and  the  first  demiurgic  day. 

Against  these  views  philologists  have  urged  several  ob^- 
^ons  not  to  be  despised.  Oife  is,  that  light  did  not  exist  till 
Ihe  fifst  day,  and  the  sun  and  other  luminaries  not  till  the 
fourth  day;  whereas  the  animals  and  plants  dug  from  the 
rocks  could  not  have  existed  without  light.  They  could  not, 
therefore,  have  lived  in  the  supposed  long  period  previous  to 
^  six  days. 

If  it  be  indeed  brue,  that  light  was  not  called  into  existence 
tiU  the  Arst  day,  nor  the  son  tfll  the  fourth,  tins  objectioQ  ii 
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probaUy  insupemUe.  But  it  wsorndd  be  easy  to  cite  tbe  optnkwi 
c^  siaoy  distinguithed  and  meet  judicious  expoooders  of  the 
Bible,  showing  thmt  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  original  do  not 
tigmfy  a  literal  creation  of  the  sun,  noon,  and  stazs,  on  the 
fourth  day,  but  only  constituting  or  appoiirting  them,  at  that 
time,  to  be  kminaries,  and  to  furnish  standards  for  the  division 
of  time  and  other  purposes. 

The  word  used  is  not  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the 
first  yeiBe  to  describe  tbe  creation  of  die  world ;  and  the^as- 
sage,  rightly  understood,  implies  tbe  previous  enstenee  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  ^^  The  words  *irn  ti^ito  are  not  to  be  sep- 
arated from  the  rest,"  says  Roneomuller,  ^  or  to  be  rendered 
JUiui  hiMu^aria,  let  thane  be  light ;  i.  e.,  let  light  be  made ; 
but  rather,  let  UghU  be  ;  that  is,  serve,  in  the  expanse  oi  heaven, 
&x  distinguishing  between  day  and  night ;  and  let  them  be,  or 
«erve,  ibr  signs,^'  dec  ''The  historian  speaks  (v.  16,  end) 
of  the  detenninati(»i  of  the  stars  to  certain  uses,  wtneh  they 
w^re  to  render  to  the  earth,  and  not  of  their  finit  fomuvtioiL" 
In  like  manner  we  may  suppose  diat  the  production  i3^  light 
was  only  rendering  it  visible  to  the  earth,  over  which  darkness 
hitherto  brooded ;  not  because  no  light  was  in  existence,  but 
because  it  did  not  shine  upon  the  eardu 

Another  objection  to  this  interpretation  is,  that  tl»  fourth 
commandment  of  the  decalogue  expressly  declares,  that  im 
£ix  da^s  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea^  and  aU 
that  in  them  m,  &c.,  and  thus  cuts  off  the  idea  of  a  long 
period  intervening  between  the  beginning  and  the  six  days. 
I  acknowledge  that  this  argument  carries  upon  the  &ce  of  it 
a  good  deal  of  strength ;  but  there  are  some  oonsiderationt 
that  seem  to  me  to  show  it  to  be  not  entirely  demonstrative. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  correct  principle  of  interpreting 
language,  that  when  a  writer  describes  nn  event  in  more  than 
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one  place,  the  briefer  statement  is  to  be  explained  by  the  mors 
extended  one.  Thus,  in  the  second  chapter  of  Grenesis,  w€ 
have  this  brief  account  of  the  creation :  These  are  the  genera' 
tions  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earthy  when  they  were  created^ 
in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens. 

Now,  if  this  were  the  only  description  of  the  work  of  crea- 
tion on  record,  the  inference  would  be  very  fair  that  it  was 
all  completed  in  a  single  day. 

Xet  when  we  turn  to  the  first  chapter,  we  find  the  woric 
prolonged  through  six  days.  The  two  statements  are  not  con- 
tradictory ;  but  the  briefer  one  would  not  be  understood  with- 
out the  more  detailed.  In  like  manner,  if  we  should  find  it 
distinctly  stated  in  the  particular  account  of  the  creation  c^ 
the  universe,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  a  long  period 
actually  intervened  between  the  beginning  and  the  six  days, 
who  would  suppose  the  statement  a  contradiction  to  the  fourth 
commandment  ?  It  is  true,  we  do  not  find  such  a  fact  distinctly 
announced  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  But  sup- 
pose we  first  learn  that  it  did  exist  from  geology ;  why  should 
we  not  be  as  ready  to  admit  it  as  if  stated  in  Grenesis,  pro 
vided  it  does  not  contradict  any  thing  therein  recorded  ?  For 
illustration :  let  us  refer  to  the  account  given  in  Exodus  of 
^he  parents  of  Moses  and  their  family.  And  there  went  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Levi^  and  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  Levi. 
And  the  woman  conceived  and  hare  a  son,  (that  is,  Moses,) 
and  when  she  saw  that  he  was  a  goodly  child^  she  hid  him 
three  months.  (Ex.  ii.  12.)  Suppose,  now,  that  no  other  ac- 
count existed  in  the  Bible  of  the  family  of  this  Levite ;  we 
could  not  surely  have  suspected  that*  Moses  had  an  elder 
brother  and  sister.  But  imagine  the  Bible  silent  oh  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  the  fact  was  first  brought  to  light  in  deciphering 
Egyptian  hien^lyphics  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  who  could 
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hentate  to  admit  its  truth  because  omitted  in  the  Pentateuch  ? 
or  who  would  regard  it  in  opposition  to  the  sacred  record  ? 
With  equal  propriety  may  we  admit,  on  proper  geological 
wvidence,  the  intercalation  of  a  long  period  between  the  be- 
ginning and  the  six  days,  if  satbfied  that  it  does  not  contradict 
the  Mosaic  account  Hence  all  that  is  necessary,  in  this  con- 
nection, for  me  to  show,  is,  that  such  contradictions  would  not 
be  made  out  by  such  a  discovery. 

Once  more :  if  this  long  period  had  existed,  we  should  hardly 
have  expected  an  allusion  to  it  in  the  fourth  commandment, 
if  the  views  we  have  taken  are  correct  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Old  Testament  treats  of  natural  events.  It  is  lit- 
erally true,  that  all  which  the  Jews  understood  by  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  was  made,  (awsaw^)  that  is,  renovated,  arranged, 
and  constituted,  —  for  so  the  word  often  means,  —  in  six  lit- 
eral days.  Had  the  sacred  writer  alluded  to  the  earth  while 
without  form  and  void,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as  any  thing 
more  than  shining  points  in  the  firmament,  placed  there  on  the 
fourth  day,  he  could  not  have  been  understood  by  the  Hebrews, 
without  going  into  a  detailed  description,  and  thus  violating 
what  seems  to  have  been  settled  principles  in  writing  the 
Bible,  viz.,  not  to  treat  of  natural  phenomena  with  scientific 
accuracy,  nor  to  anticipate  any  scientific  discovery. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  am  endeavoring 
to  show,  only,  that  the  language  of  Scripture  will  admit  of  an 
indefinite  interval  between  the  first  creation  of  matter  and  the 
six  demiurgic  days.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  at  least  for  the 
iwke  of  argument,  that  the  common  interpretation,  which 
makes  matter  only  six  thousand  years  old,  is  the  most  natural. 
But  I  contend  that  no  violence  is  done  to  the  language  by 
admitting  the  other  interpretation.  And  in  further  proof  of 
this  position,  I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  distinguished  noodern 
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theologians  and  phiiologisls^  as  I  har^  to  several  of  the  an* 
cients.  This  point  cannot,  indeed,  be  settled  by  the  authoritj 
of  names.  &it  I  cannot  believe  tlnit  any  will  suppose  sock 
men  as  I  shall  nenticui  were  led  to  adopt  ^ns  view  simply 
because  geotegtsts  asked  for  k,  while  their  judgments  told 
them  that  the  language  of  the  Bibte  would  not  bear  such  a 
meaning.  When  such  men,  therelbre,  avow  their  acquies- 
cence in  such  an  interpretation,  it  cannot  but  strengthen  oui 
confidence  in  its  correctness. 

**  The  interval,"  says  Bishop  Horsley,  "  between  the  pro- 
duction of  the  matter  of  the  chaos  and  the  Ibrmatiixi  of  lights 
is  undescribed  and  unknown." 

"  Were  we  to  concede  to  naturalists,"  says  BaumgarteK 
Crunus,  ^*^all  the  reasonings  which  they  advance  hi  favor  of 
the  earth^s  early  existence,  the  conclusion  would  only  be,  that 
the  earth  itself  has  existed  much  more  than  six  thousand  yearst, 
and  that  it  had  then  already  suffered  many  great  and  important 
revolutions.  But  if  this  were  so,  would  (lie  relation  of  Moses 
thereby  become  false  and  untenable  ?     I  cannot  think  so«" 

"  By  the  phrase  in  the  heginning^^^  says  Dbederlki,  **  ^ 
time  is  declared  when  something  began  to  be.  But  when 
God  produced  this  remarkable  work,  Moses  dees  not  precisely 
define." 

**  We  do  not  know,"  says  Sharon  Tumer,_ "  and  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing,  at  what  point  of  the  ever-flowing  eter 
nity  of  that  which  is  alone  eternal,  —  the  divine  subsistence, 
—  the  creation  of  our  earth,  or  any  part  of  the  universe,  be- 
gan." "  All  that  we  can  learn  explicitly  from  revelatk>n  is, 
that  neariy  six  thousand  years  have  passed  since  our  fifsT 
parents  began  to  be." 

"  It  appears  to  be  admitted  by  critics,"  says  Professor  M- 
liman,  *'  that  the  period  alluded  to  in  the  first  verse  of  Gen- 
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esis,  ^  In  the  beginmng/  is  Bot  necessarily  connected  with  the 
first  <hiy.  It  niay^  therefore,  be  regarded  as  standing  by 
iliirif ;  and  as  it  is  not  Iknited,  it  admits  of  any  extension 
backwards  in  time  which  the  facts  may  require.'' 

^*  I  am  streaky  indined  to  belieTe,'*  says  Bishop  Gleig, 
'^  that  the  matter  of  the  corp(MPeal  omverse  was  all  created  at 
ofice ;  though  dtflerent  portions  of  it  may  have  been  reduced 
to  form  at  very  difierent  periods.  When  the  universe  was  cie  • 
ated,  or  how  long  the  solar  system  ranained  in  a  chaotic  state^ 
are  vmia  inquiries,  to  which  ao  answer  can  be  given.'' 

"  The  detailed  history  of  ereation  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  ^  begins  at  the  middle  of  the 
second  verse ;  aad  what  precedes  might  be  understood  as  an 
iatioduetoffy  sentence,  by  which  we  are  most  appositely  told, 
both  thfSt  God  created  all  things  at  tbe  first,  and  that  after- 
waids — by  what  interval  of  time  it  is  not  specified  —  the  earlh 
*apaed  into  a  chaos,  from  the  darkness  and  disorder  of  which 
the  present  system  or  economy  of  things  was  made  to  arise. 
Between  the  initial  act  and  the  details  of  Genesis,  the  world, 
for  aught  we  know,  might  have  been  the  theatre  of  many 
revolutions,  the  tracea  of  which  geology  may  still  inves* 
tigaie,"  &c. 

^  A  philological  survey  of  the  initial  sections  of  the  Bible, 
(Gren.  i.  1  to  ii.  3,)  '*  says  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  "  brings  out  the 
result;" 

1.  ^*  That  the  first  secUence  is  a  simple,  independent,  all- 
comptehending  wekhd,  to  this  effect, — that  mattary  elementary 
or  combined,  aggregated  only  or  organized,  and  dependent^ 
io^ienty  and  uUeUeciual  beings  have  not  existed  from  eternity, 
eidier  in  self-contmuity  or  succession,  but  had  a  beginning ; 
t?iat  their  begbmmg  took  place  by  the  all-powerful  will  of  one 
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Being,  the  self-existent,  independent  and  infinite  in  all  perfec  • 
tion ;  and  that  the  date  of  that  beginning  is  not  made  known.** 

2.  ^'  That  at  a  recent  epoch,  our  planet  was  brooght  mio 
a  state  of  disoi^nization,  detritus,  or  ruin,  (perhaps  we  hare 
BO  perfectly  appropriate  term,)  from  a  former  condition. 

3.  ^^That  it  pleased  the  Almighty,  wise  and  benevolent 
Supreme,  out  of  that  state  of  ruin  to  adjust  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  its  now  existing  condition,  —  the  whole  extending 
through  the  period  of  six  natural  dajrs." 

"  I  am  forming,"  continues  Dr.  Smith,  *'  no  hypotheses  in 
geology ;  I  only  plead  that  the  ground  is  dear,  and  that  the 
dictates  of  the  Scripture  interpose  no  bar  to  observation  and 
reasoning  upon  the  mineralogical  constitution  of  the  earth, 
and  the  remains  of  organized  creatures  which  its  strata  dis- 
close. If  those  investigations  should  lead  us  to  attribute  to 
the  earth  and  to  the  other  planets  and  astral  spheres  an  an- 
tiquity which  millions  or  ten  thousand  millions  of  years 
might  fail  to  represent,  the  divine  records  forbid  not  their 
deduction,'*'^  —  Script,  and  Geol,  p.  502. 

Says  Dr.  Bedford,  '^  We  ought  to  understand  Moses  as  say- 
ing, indefinitely  far  back,  and  concealed  from  us  in  the  mys^ 
*ery  of  eternal  ages,  prior  to  the  first  moment  of  mundane 
Hme,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  —  Smi^, 
Script,  and  Creol.  4th  edit. 

*'  My  firm  persuasion  is,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  "  that  the  first 
verse  of  Grenesis  was  designed,  by  the  divine  Spirit,  to  an- 
Qounce  the  absolute  origination  of  the  material  universe  by 
the  Almighty  Creator ;  and  that  it  is  so  understood  in  the 
other  parts  of  holy  writ ;  that,  passing  by  an  indefinite  inter- 
val, the  second  verse  describes  the  state  of  our  planet  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  Adamic  creation,  and  tlmt  the  third  verse 
begins  the  account  of  the  six  days'  work." 
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^'  If  I  am  reminded,  in  a  tone  of  animadversion,  that  I  am 
making  science,  in  this  instance,  the  interpreter  of  Scripture, 
my  reply  is,  that  I  am  simply  making  the  works  of  God  illus- 
trate his  word  in  a  department  in  which  they  speak  with  a 
distinct  and  authoritative  voice;  that  ''it  is  all  the  same 
whether  our  geological  or  theological  investigations  have  heen 
prior,  if  we  have  not  forced  the  one  into  accordance  with 
the  other."  —  (Davidson,  Sacred  Hermeneutics.)  "  And  that  it 
might  be  deserving  consideration,  whether  or  not  the  conduct 
of  those  is  not  open  to  just  animadversion,  who  first  under- 
take to  pronounce  on  the  meaning  of  a  passage  of  Scripture, 
irrespective  of  all  the  appropriate  evidence,  and  who  then, 
when  that  evidence  is  explored  and  produced,  insist  on  their 
a  priori  interpretation  as  the  only  true  one."  —  Pre-Adamite 
Earthy  p.  280. 

**  Our  best  expositors  of  Scripture,"  says  Dr.  Daniel  King, 
of  Glasgow,  "  seem  to  be  now  pretty  generally  agreed,  that 
the  opening  verse  in  Genesis  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  verses  which  follow.  They  think  it  may  be  under- 
stood as  making  a  separate  and  independent  statement  regard- 
ing the  creation  proper,  and  that  the  phrase  *  in  the  begin- 
ning '  may  be  expressive  of  an  indefinitely  remote  antiquity. 
On  this  principle  the  Bible  recognizes,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  great  age  of  the  earth,  and  then  tells  us  of  the  changes  it 
underwent  at  a  period  long  subsequent,  in  order  to  render  it 
a  fit  abode  for  the  family  of  man.  The  work  of  the  six  days 
was  not,  according  to  this  view,  a  creation  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  but  a  renovation,  a  remodelling  of  preexisting 
materials."  —  Principles  of  Geology  explained,  &g.  p.  40, 
1st  edit. 

**  Whether  the  Mosaic  creation,"  says  Dr.  Schmucker,  of 
the  Lutheran  church  in  this  country,  '^  refers  to  the  present 
5 
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orgaoization  of  matter,  or  to  the  formatioa  of  its  primary  ele- 
ments, it  is  not  easy  to  decide.  The  question  is  certainly  nof 
determined  by  the  usage  of  the  original  words,  M'tgtnoy, 
which  are  frequently  employed  to  designate  mediate  format 
tion.  Should  the  future  investigations  of  physical  science 
bring  to  light  any  facts,  indisputably  proving  the  anterior 
existence  of  the  matter  of  this  earth,  such  &cts  would  not 
militate  against  the  Christian  Scriptures.^' 

''  That  a  very  long  period,"  says  Dr.  Pond, — ^'  how  long  no 
being  but  God  can  tell,  —  intervened  between  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  the  commencement  of  the  six  days'  work  re- 
corded in  the  following  verses  of  the  first  chapter  c^  Genesis, 
there  can,  I  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt." 

But  I  need  not  adduce  any  more  advocates  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  Genesis,  for  which  I  contend.  Men  more  respected 
and  confided  in  by  the  Christian  world  I  could  not  quote,  though 
I  might  enlai^e  the  number ;  but  I  trust  it  is  unnecessary. 
( trust  that  all  who  hear  me  are  satisfied  that  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory <^  the  creation  of  the  world  does  fairly  admit  oC  an  intei^ 
pretation  which  leaves  an  undefined  interval  between  the 
creation  of  matter  and  the  six  days'  work.  Let  it  be  recol- 
lected that  I  do  not  maintain  that  this  is  the  most  natural 
interpretation,  but  only  that  the  passage  will  fairly  admit  it 
by  the  strict  rules  of  exegesis.  Th^  question  still  remains  to 
be  considered,  whether  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  adopt  it  aa 
the  true  interpretation.  To  show  that  there  is,  I  now  mako 
my  appeal  to  geology.  This  is  a  case,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
which  we  may  call  in  the  aid  of  science  to  ascertain  the  true 
meaning  of  Scripture.  The  question  is,  Does  geology  teach, 
distinctly  and  uncontrovertibly,  that  the  world  must  bav<? 
existed  during  a  long  perl'  ^  prior  to  the  existence  oi  the  races 
of  organized  beings  tha*    low  occupy  its  surface  ? 
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To  gire  &  popular  view  of  the  evidence  sustaining  the  affir- 
illative  of  this  question  is  no  ea^  task.  It  needs  a  full  and 
aecarate  acquaintance  with  the  multiplied  facts  of  geology, 
and,  what  is  still  more  rare,  a  familiarity  with  geological  rea- 
soning, in  order  to  feci  the  full  force  of  the  arguments  that 
prove  the  high  antiquity  of  the  glohe.  Yet  I  know  that  I  have 
a  right  to  presume  upcm  a  high  degree  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  geology,  among  those 
whom  I  address. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  recur  to  a  prmciple  already  briefly 
slated  in  a  former  lecture,  viz.,  that  a  careful  examination  of 
^le  rocks  presents  irresistible  evidence,  that,  in  their  present 
condition,  they  are  all  the  result  of  second  causes  ;  in  other 
words,  they  are  not  now  in  tiie  condition  in  which  they  were 
originally  created.  Some  of  them  have  been  melted  and  re- 
eonsolidated,  and  crowded  in  between  others,  oi^  spread  over 
them.  Others  have  been  ^om  down  into  mud,  sand,  and 
gravel,  by  water  and  other  agents,  and  again  cemented  to« 
gether,  after  having  enveloped  multitudes  of  animals  and 
plants,  which  are  now  imbedded  as  organic  remains.  In  short, 
all  known  rocks  appear  to  have  been  brought  into  their  present 
state  by  chemical  or  mechanical  agencies.  It  is  indeed  easy 
to  say  that  these  appearances  are  deceptive,  and  that  these 
rocks  may,  with  perfect  ease,  have  been  created  just  as  we 
now  find  them.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  retain  this  opinion,  after 
having  carefully  examined  them.  For  the  evidence  that  they 
are  of  secondary  origin  is  nearly  as  strong,  and  of  the  same 
kind  too,  as  it  is  that  the  remains  of  edifices  lately  discovered 
in  Central  America  are  the  work  of  man,  and  were  not  cre- 
ated in  their  present  condition. 

In  the  second  place,  processes  are  going  on  by  which  rocks 
«««  formed  on  a  snudl  scale,  of  die  same  character  as  those 
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which  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  earth.  Hence  it  is  fab 
to  infer,  that  all  the  rocks  were  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 
Beds  of  gravel,  for  instance,  are  sometimes  cemented  together 
by  heat,  or  iron,  or  lime,  so  as  to  resemble  exactly  the  con* 
glomerates  found  in  mountain  masses  among  the  ancient 
rocks.  Clay  is  flometimes  converted  into  slate  by  heat,  as  ia 
soft  marl  mto  limestone,  by  the  same  cause.  In  fact,  we  find 
causes  now  in  operation  that  produce  all  the  varieties  of  known 
rocks,  except  some  of  the  oldest,  which  seem  to  need  only  a 
greater  intensity  in  some  of  the  causes  now  at  work  to  pro- 
duce them.  By  ascertaining  the  rate  at  which  rocks  are  now 
forming,  therefore,  we  can  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  time 
requisite  to  produce  those  constituting  the  crust  of  the  globe. 
If,  for  instance,  we  can  determioe  how  fast  ponds,  lakes,  and 
oceans  are  filling  up  with  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  conveyed  to 
their  bottoms,  we  can  judge  of  the  period  necessary  to  pro* 
duce  those  rocks  which  appear  to^have  been  formed  in  a  sim* 
ilar  manner ;  and  if  there  is  any  evidence  that  the  process 
was  more  rapid  in  early  times,  we  can  ma^e  due  allowance. 

In  the  th'urd  place,  all  the  stratified  rocks  appear  to  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  other  rocks,  worn  down 
by  the  action  of  water  and  atmospheric  agencies.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  that  large  proportion  of  these  rocks  which 
contain  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants.  The  mud,  sand, 
and  gravel  of  which  these  are  mostly  composed,  must  have 
been  worn  from  rocks  previously  existing,  and  have  been 
transported  into  lakes,  and  the  ocean,  as  the  same  process  is 
now  going  on.  There  the  animals  and  plants,  which  died  in 
the  waters,  and  were  transported  thither  by  rivers,  must  have 
been  buried ;  next,  the  rocks  must  have  been  hardened  into 
stone,  by  admixture  with  lime,  or  iron,  or  by  internal  heat ;  and 
finally,  have  been  raised  above  the  waters,  so  as  to  become 
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dry  land.  Beds  of  limestone  are  interstratiiied  with  those  of 
shale,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate ;  but  these  form  only  a 
•mall  proportion  of  the  whole,  and,  besides,  were  mostly  formed 
in  an  analogous  manner,  though  by  agencies  more  decidedly 
chemicaL 

Now,  for  the  most  part,  this  process  of  forming  rocks  by 
the  accumulation  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel  is  very  slow.  In 
general,  such  accumulations,  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  the 
ocean,  do  not  increase  more  than  a  few  inches  in  a  century. 
During  violent  floods,  indeed,  and  in  a  few  limited  spots,  the 
accumulation  is  much  more  rapid  ;  as  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
through  which  the  Rhone,  loaded  with  detritus  from  the  Alps, 
passes,  where  a  delta  has  been  fbrmed  two  miles  long  and 
nine  hundred  feet  thick,  within  eight  hundred  years.*  And 
occasionally  such  rapid  depositions  probably  took  place  while 
the  older  rocks  were  in  the  course  of  formation.  But  in  gen- 
eral, the  work  seems  to  hare  gone  on  as  slowly  as  it  usually 
does  at  present 

Yet,  in  the  fourth  place,  there  must  have  been  time  enough 

•  This  had  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  strong  case,  as  I  had  seen 
it  described.  But  a  recent  viait  to  the  spot  (September,  1850)  did  not 
make  so  strong  an  impression  upon  me  as  I  expected.  In  the  first 
place,  I  foimd  the  head  of  Lake  Leman,  where  the  Rhone  enters,  to 
be  so  narrow,  that  the  detritus  brought  down  by  the  river  cannot 
spread  itself  out  very  far  laterally.  Secondly,  I  found,  on  ascending 
the  Rhone,  that  it  is  every  where  a  very  rapid  btream ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  origination  of  its  branches  firom  glaciers,  it  is  always 
loaded  with  mud.  So  that  the  process  of  deposition  must  be  going 
on  continually.  This  cannot  be  the  case  in  one  in  ten  of  other  rivers, 
whose  waters,  for  most  of  the  year,  are  clear.  This  case,  then,  is 
only  a  quite  unusual  exception,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  stan- 
dard by  which  to  judge  of  the  rate  of  deposition  at  present,  or  in  past 
times. 
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since  the  creMion  to  deposit  from  fifteen  to  twenty  mUes  of 
rocks  in  perpendicular  thickness,  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
described.  For  the  stratified  rocks  are  at  least  of  that  thick- 
ness ;  or,  if  we  regard  only  the  fos^Bferous  strata  as  thus 
deposited,  (since  some  geologists  might  hesitate  to  admit  that 
the  non-fossiliferotia  rocks  were  thus  produced,)  these  are 
more  than  ten  miles  thick  in  Europe.  How  immense  a 
period  was  re<|uisite  for  such  a  work !  Some  do,  indeed, 
contend  that  the  work,  in  all  cases,  as  we  have  allowed 
it  in  a  few,  may  have  been  vastly  more  rapid  than  at  the 
present  day.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  materials  are 
arranged,  and  especkilly  the  preservation  of  the  moot  delicate 
parts  of  the  organic  remains,  often  in  the  very  position  in 
which  the  animak  died,  show  the  quiet  and  slow  manner  ia 
which  the  pnocess  went  oo^ 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  certain  that^  since  man  existed  on  the 
globe,  materials  for  the  production  of  rodc»  htve  not  accu*- 
mulated  to  the  average  thickness  of  more  than  one  hundred 
or  two  hundred  feet ;  alUiougb  in  particular  pU^ce^i  as  already 
mentioned,  the  accumulations  are  thicker.  The  evidence  of 
this  position  is,  that  neither  the  works  nor  the  remasis  of  man 
have  been  found  any  deeper  in  the  earth  than  in  the  upper 
part  of  that  superficial  deposit  called  alluvium.  But  had  man 
existed  while  the  other  deposits  were  going  on,  no  possible 
reason  can  be  given  why  his  bones  and  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
should  not  be  found  mixed  with  those  of  other  animals^  so 
abundant  in  the  rocks,  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  miles.  In  the 
last  six  thousand  years,  then,  only  one  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
part  of  the  stratified  rocks  has  been  accumulated.  I  mention  this 
fact,  not  as  by  any  means  an  exact,  but  only  an  approximate, 
measure  of  the  time  in  which  the  older  rocks  were  deposited ; 
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for  ^he  precise  age  of  the  world  is  probably  a  problem  which 
science  never  can  solve.  All  the  means  of  comparison  within 
oor  reach  enable  us  to  say,  only,  that  its  duration  must  have 
been  immense. 

In  the  sixth  place,  during  the  deposition  of  the  stratified 
rocks,  a  great  number  of  changes  must  have  occurred  in  the 
matter  of  which  they  are  composed.  Hundreds  of  such 
changes  can  he  easily  counted,  and  they  ohen  imply  great 
changes  in  the  waters  holding  the  materials  in  solution  or  sus- 
pension ;  such  changes,  indeed,  as  must  have  required  differ- 
ent oceans  over  the  same  spot  Such  events  could  not  have 
taken  place  without  extensive  elevations  and  subsidences  of 
the  earth's  crust ;  nor  could  such  vertical  movements  have  hap- 
pened without  much  intervening  time,  as  many  facts,  too 
technical  to  be  here  detailed,  show.  Here,  then,  we  have 
another  evidence  of  vast  periods  of  time  occupied  in  the  sec- 
ondary production  and  arrangements  of  the  earth's  crust. 

In  the  seventh  pl&de,  numerous  races  of  animals  and  plants 
most  have  occupied  the  globe  previous  to  those  which  now 
inhabit  it,  and  have  successively  passed  away,  as  catastrophes 
occurred,  or  the  climate  became  unfit  for  their  residence. 
Not  less  than  thirty-five  thousand  species  have  already  been 
dug  out  of  the  rocks  ;  and  excepting  a  few  hundred  species, 
mostly  of  sea  shells,  occurring  in  the  uppermost  rocks,  none 
t>f  them  corresj^ond  to  those  now  living  on  the  globe.  In 
Europe,  they  are  found  to  the  depth  of  about  ten  miles ; 
and  no  living  species  is  fbnnd  more  than  one  twelfth  of 
this  depth.  All  the  rest  are  specifically  and  often  generi- 
«illy  unlike  living,  species ;  and  the  conclusion  seems  irre- 
sistible, that  they  must  have  Hved  and  died  before  the 
ereatioR  of  the  present  species.  Indeed,  so  different  was 
ti»e  climate  in  those  early  times,  —  it  having   been   much 
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warmer  than  at  present  in  most  parts  of  the  world, — that  hot 
few  of  the  present  races  could  have  lived  then.  Still  further : 
it  appears  that,  during  the  whole  period  since  organized  beings 
first  appeared  on  the  globe,  not  less  than  four,  or  fiye^  and 
probably  more  —  some  think  as  many  as  twenty -seven  — 
nearly  entire  races  have  passed  away  and  been  succeeded  by 
others ;  so  that  the  globe  has  actually  changed  all  its  inhab- 
itants half  a  dozen  times.  Yet  each  of  the  successive  groups 
occupied  it  long  enough  to  leave  immense  quantities  of  their 
remains,  which  sometimes  constitute  almost  entire  mountains. 
And  in  general,  these  groups  became  extinct  in  consequence 
of  a  change  of  climate ;  which,  if  imputed  to  any  known 
cause,  must  have  been  an  extremely  dow  process. 

Now,  these  results  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the 
dreams  of  fancy,  but  legitimate  deductions  from  long  and 
careful  observation  of  facts.  And  can  any  reasonable  man 
conceive  how  such  changes  can  have  taken  place  since  the 
six  days  of  creation,  or  within  the  last  six  thousand  years  ? 
In  order  to  reconcile  them  with  such  a  supposition,  we  must 
admit  of  hypotheses  and  absurdities  more  wild  and  extravagant 
than  have  ever  been  charged  upon  geology.  But  admit  of  a 
long  period  between  the  first  creative  act  and  the  six  days,  and 
most  difficulties  vanish. 

In  the  eighth  place,  the  denudations  and  erosions  that  have 
taken  place  on  the  earth^s  surface  indicate  a  far  higher  an- 
tiquity to  the  globe,  even  since  it  assumed  essentially  its  pres- 
ent condition,  than  the  common  interpretation  of  Grenesis 
admits.  The  geologist  can  prove  that  in  many  cases  the  rocks 
have  been  worn  away,  by  the  slow  action,  of  the  ocean,  more 
than  two  miles  in  depth  in  some  regions,  and  those  veiy  wide ; 
as  in  South  Wales,  in  England.  As  the  continents  rose  f^om 
the  ocean,  the  slow  drainage  by  the  rivers  has  excavated  . 
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nnmerous  long  and  deep  gorges,  requiring  periods  incalculably 
^fxtended.  ^ 

1  do  not  wonder  that  when  the  sceptic  stands  upon  the 
banks  of  Niagara  River,  and  se^  how  obviously  the  splendid 
cataract  has  worn  out  the  deep  gorge  extending  to  Lake  On- 
tario, he  should  feel  that  there  is  a  standing  proof  that  the 
common  opinion,  as  to  the  age  of  the  world,  cannot  be  true ; 
and  hence  be  led  to  discard  the  Bible,  if  he  supposes  that  to 
be  a  true  interpretation. 

But  the  Niagara  gorge  is  only  one  among  a  multitude  of 
examples  of  erosion  that  might  be  quoted ;  and  some  of  them 
§BLf  more  striking  to  a  geologist.  On  Oak  Orchard  Creek,  and 
the  Genesee  River,  between  Rochester  and  Lake  Ontario,  are 
similar  erosions,  seven  miles  long.  On  the  latter  river,  south 
of  Rochester,  we  find  a  cut  from  Mount  Morris  to  Portage, 
sometimes  four  hundred  feet  deep.  On  many  of  our  south- 
western rivers  we  have  what  are  called  canons^  or  gorges,  often 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  and  several  miles  long.  Near 
the  source  of  Missouri  River  are  what  are  called  the  Gates  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  there  is  a  gorge  six  miles  long 
and  twelve  hundred  feet  deep.  Similar  cuts  occur  on  the 
0>lumbia  River,  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  through  the  hard  trap 
rock,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  between  the  American  Falls  and 
the  Dalles.  At  St.  Anthony's  Palls,  on  the  Mississippi,  that 
liver  has  worn  a  passage  in  limestone  seven  miles  long,  which 
distance  the  cataract  has  receded.  On  the  Potomac,  ten  miles 
west  of  Washington,  the  Great  Falls  have  worn  back  a  pas- 
sage  sixty  to  sixty-five  feet  deep,  four  miles,  continuously  — 
a  greater  work,  considering  the  nature  of  the  rock,  than  has 
been  done  by  the  Niagara.  The  passage  for  the  Hudson, 
through  the  highlands,  is  probably  an  example  of  river  ero- 
sion ;  as  is  also  that  of  the  Connecticut  at  Brattleboro'  and 
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Bellows  Falls.  In  these  places,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  rivef 
was  once  at  least  seven  hundred  feet  above  its  present  bed. 
On  the  Deerfield  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Connecticut,  we 
have  a  gulf  called  the  GAor,  eight  miles  long  and  several  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  cut  crosswise  through  the  mica  slate  and  gneiss 
by  the  stream. 

On  the  eastern  continent  I  might  quote  a  multitude  of  anal- 
ogous cases.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  Wady  el  Jeib,  in  soft 
limestone,  within  the  Wady  Arabah,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea^ 
The  defile  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  forty  miles  long.  In  Mount  Lebanon,  several  remarkable 
chasms  in  limestone  have  been  described  by  American  mis- 
sionaries, as  that  on  Dog  Eiver,  (Lycus  of  the  ancients,)  six 
miles  long,  seventy  or  eighty  feet  deep,  and  from  one  hun- 
dred aud  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide ;  also, 
Wady  Barida,  whose  walls  are  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
feet  high.  On  the  Biver  Ravendooz,  in  Kurdistan,  is  a  gorge, 
described  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Perijins,  one  thousand  feet  deep. 
Another  on  the  Euphrates,  near  Diadeen,  is  one  hundred  and 
fif\y  feet  deep,  and  is  spanned  by  a  natural  bridge  one  hundred 
feet  long.  On  the  River  Terek,  in  the  Dariel  Caucasus,  is  a 
pass  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  whose  walls  rise  from 
one  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet  high.  In  Africa,  the  River 
Zaire  has  cut  a  passage,  forty  miles  long,  through  mica  slate, 
quartz,  and  syenite ;  and  in  New  South  Wales,  Cox  River 
passes  through  a  gorge  twenty-two  hundred  yards  wide  and 
eight  hundred  feet  high. 

Ninthly.  Since  the  geological  period  now  passing  com- 
menced, called  the  alluvial^  or  pleistocene  period,  certain 
changes  have  been  going  on,  which  indicate  a  very  great 
antiquity  to  the  drift  period,  which  was  the  commencement 
of  the  alluvial   period,  and  has  been  considered  among  the 
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no8t  recent  of  geolc^pcal  events.  I  lefer  to  the  fonoatioii 
of  deltas  and  of  terraces. 

Of  the  deltas  I  will  mentioa  but  a  single  example,  to  which, 
however,  many  others  correspond.  The  Mississippi  carries 
down  to  its  mouth  28,188,803,892  cubic  feet  of  sediment 
yearly,  which  it  deposits ;  or  one  cubic  mile  in  h\e  years  and 
eighty-one  days.  Now,  as  the  whole  delta  contains  twenty- 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  miles,  it  must  have  required 
fiHirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  four  years  to  form  it  m 
this  manner. 

Terraces  occur  along  some  of  the  rivers  of  our  country  from 
four  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  above  their  present  beds, 
and  around  our  lakes  to  the  height  of  nearly  one  thousand  feet 
They  are  composed  of  gravel,  saud,  clay,  and  loam,  that  have 
been  comminuted,  and  sorted,  and  deposited,  by  water  chiefly. 
At  a  height  two  or  three  times  greater,  on  the  same  rivers 
and  lakes,  we  find  what  seem  to  be  ancient  sea  beaches,  of 
the  same  material^,  deposited  earlier,  and  less  comminuted. 
The  same  facts  also  occur  in  Europe,  and  probably  in  Asia. 

Now,  it  seems  quite  certain,  that  these  beaches  and  terraces 
were  formed  as  the  continents  were  being  drained  of  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  rivers  were  cutting  down  their  beds ; 
which  last  process  has  been  going  on  in  many  places  to  the 
present  day.  Yet  scarcely  nowhere,  since  the  memory  of 
man,  have  even  the  lowest  of  these  terraces  and  beaches  been 
formed,  save  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  of  a  few  feet  in 
height  The  lowest  of  them  have  been  the  sites  of  towns  and 
cities,  ever  since  the  settlement  of  our  country,  and  on  the 
eastern  continent  much  longer.  Yet  we  see  the  processes  by 
which  they  have  been  formed  now  in  operation ;  but  they 
have  scarcely  made  any  progress  during  the  period  of  human 
history.     How  vast  the  period,  then,  since  the  work  was  first 
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•ooMiMiiced  I  Y«t  eveft  its  eJMn»enoefneatiMenis  to  have  been 
no  farther  back  than  the  drift  epoch,  mace  that  deposit  he* 
beneath  the  terraces.  But  the  drift  period  was  cooiparatnrely 
a  very  recent  one  on  the  geological  scale.  How  do  such  foots 
impress  us  with  the  fast  duration  of  the  globe  since  the  first 
series  of  changes  commenoed ! 

Finally.  There  is  no  litt^  reason  to  believe  ^t,  previous  to 
the  formation  of  the  stratified  rocks^  the  earth  passed  through 
changes  that  required  vast  periods  of  time,  by  which  it  was 
gradually  brought  into  a  habitable  state.  It  is  even  believed 
that  one  of  its  earliest  conditions  was  that  of  vapor ;  dtet,  grad- 
ually ooDdensrng,  it  became  a  melted  globe  of  fire,  and  then, 
as  it  gradually  cooled,  a  crust  formed  over  its  surface ;  and 
00  at  last  it  became  habitable.  All  iMs  is  indeed  hypk>thesb ; 
and,  therefore,  I  do  not  place  it  in  the  same  rank  as  the  other 
proofs  of  the  earth's  antiquity,  already  adduced,  d^  this 
hypothesis  has  so  much  evidence  in  its  favor,  that  not  a  feW 
c^  the  ablest  and  most  cautious  philosophers  of  the  present 
day  have  adopted  it  And  if  it  be  Indeed  true,  it  throws  back 
the  creation  of  the  universe  to  a  period  remote  beyofid  calcu- 
lation or  conception. 

Now,  let  this  imperfect  summary  of  evidence  in  fkvor  of  the 
earth's  high  antiquity  be  ciandidly  weighed,  and  can  any  one 
think  it  strange  that  every  man,  who  has  carefully  and  exten- 
sively examined  the  rocks  in  their  native  beds,  is  entirely  con- 
vinced of  its  validity  ?  Men  of  all  professions,  and  of  diverse 
opinions  concerning  the  Bible,  have  been  geologists ;  but  on 
this  point  they  are  unanimous,  however  Aey  may  dififer  as 
to  other  points  in  the  science.  Must  we  not,  then,  regard  this 
'act  as  one  of  the  settled  principles  of  science  ?  If  so,  who 
will  hesitate  to  say  that  it  ought  to  settle  the  interpretation'  ai 
the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  in  favor  of  thot  meaning  whicH 
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ftllowg  Oil  intervenbg  period  bctureett  the  creation  of  matter 
tfnd  the  creation  o4  light  ?  This  is  the  grand  point  which  I 
have  aimed  to  establish ;  and,  in  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to 
make  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  inference. 

First.  This  interpretation  of  Grenesis  is  probably  sufficient 
to  remove  all  apparent  collision  between  geology  and  revela- 
^OD.  It  gived  the  geologist  full  scope  for  his  largest  specula^ 
tions  concerning  the  age  of  the  world.  It  permits  him  to 
Miaintain  that  hs  first  condition  was  as  unlike  to  the  present 
as  possible,  and  allows  him  time  enough  for  all  the  changes 
of  mineral  constitution  and  organic  life  which  its  stmta  re- 
veal. It  supposes  that  all  these  are  passed  over  in  silence  by 
the  sacred  writers,  because  irrelevant  to  the  object  of  revela- 
tion, but  full  of  interest  and  instruction  to  the  men  of  science, 
who  should  afterwards  take  pleasure  in  exploring  the  worits 
of  God. 

It  supposes  the  six  days'  work  of  creation  to  have  been 
confined  entirely  to  the  fitting  up  the  world  m  its  present  con- 
dition, and  fbmishing  it  with  its  present  inhabitants.  Thus, 
while  it  gives  the  widest  scope  to  the  geologist,  it  does  not 
encroach  upon  the  literalitics  of  the  Bible ;  and  hence  it  is 
not  strange  that  it  should  have  been  widely  adopted  by  geol- 
ogists as  well  as  by  many  eminent  divines. 

I  would  not  forget  to  notice  in  this  connection,  however,  a 
recent  proposed  extension  of  this  interpretation  by  Dr.  John 
Pye  Smith,  founded  on  the  principle  already  illustrated,  that 
the  sacred  writers  adapted  their  language  to  the  state  of 
knowledge  among  the  Jews.  By  the  term  earthy  in  Genesis, 
he -supposes,  was  designed  not  the  whole  terraqueous  globe, 
but  "  the  part  of  our  world  which  God  was  adapting  for  the 
dwelling-place  of  man  and  animals  connected  with  him.'* 
And  the  narrative  of  the  mx  days>'  work  is  a  description 
6 
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adapted  to  the  ideas  and  capacities  of  mankind  in  the  earliest 
ages,  of  a  series  of  operations,  by  which  the  Being  of  omnipo- 
tent wisdom  and  goodness  adjusted  and  furnished,  not  the  earth 
generally,  but,  as  the  particular  subject  under  consideration 
here,  a  poetion  of  its  surface  for  most  glorious  purposes. 
This  portion  of  the  earth  he  conceives  to  have  been  a  large 
part  of  Asia,  lying  between  the  Caucasian  ridge,  the  C^ 
plan  Sea  and  Tartary  on  the  north,  the  Persian  and  Indian 
Seas  on  the  south,  and  the  high  mountain  ridges  which  run 
at  considerable  distance  on  their  eastern  and  western  flanks. 
This  region  was  first,  by  atmospheric  and  geological  causes 
of  previous  operation,  under  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  brought 
into  a  condition  of  superficial  ruin,  or  some  kind  of  general 
disorder,  probably  by  volcanic  agency;  it  was  submerged, 
covered  with  fogs  and  clouds,  and  subsequently  elevated,  and 
the  atmosphere,  by  the  fourth  day,  rendered  pellucid.—- 
Script,  and  Geol.  p.  275,  2d  edit. 

Without  professing  to  adopt  this  view  of  my  learned  and 
venerable  friend,  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  it  explains  one 
or  two  difficulties  on  this  subject,  which  I  shall  more  fully 
explain  farther  on.  One  is,  the  difiiculty  of  conceiving  how 
the  inferior  animals  could  have  been  distributed  to  their  present 
places  of  residence  from  a  single  centre  of  creation  without  a 
miracle.  Certain  it  is,  that,  as  the  climate  and  position  of 
land  and  water  now  are,  they  could  not  thus  migrate  without 
certain  destruction  to  many  of  them.  But  by  this  theory  they 
mif^ht  have  been  created  within  the  dbtricts  which  they  now 
occupy. 

Another  difficulty  solved  by  this  theory  is,  that  several 
hundred  species  of  animals,  that  were  created  long  before 
man,  as  their  remains  found  in  the  tertiary  strata  show,  still 
survive,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  became 
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extiuct ;  nor  need  they  have  been  destroyed  and  recreated, 
if  Dr.  Smith's  theory  be  true.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  ap-* 
pear  to  me  essential  to  a  satisfactory  reconciliation  of  geology 
and  revelation,  that  we  should  adopt  it.  But  coming  from 
such  high  authority,  and  sustained  as  it  i^  by  powerful  argu- 
ments, it  commends  itself  to  our  candid  examination. 
.  Secondly.  I  remark,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
be  perfectly  sure  that  the  method  which  has  been  described, 
or  any  other,  of  bringing  geology  into  harmony  with  the  Bible » 
is  infallibly  true.  It  is  only  necessary  that  it  should  be  sus- 
tained by  probable  evidence ;  .that  it  should  fairly  meet  the 
geological  difficulty  on  the  one  hand,  and  do  no  violence  to 
the  language  or  spirit  of  the  Bible  on  the  other.  This  is-suf- 
ficient,  surely,  to  satisfy  every  philosophical  mind,  that  there 
is  no  collision  between  geology  and  revelation.  But  should 
it  appear  hereal^er,  either  from  the  discoveries  of  the  geolo- 
gist or  the  philologist,  that  our  views  must  be  somewhat 
modified,  it  would  not  show  that  the  previous  views  had  been 
insufficient  to  hannonize  the  two  subjects ;  but  only  that  here, 
as  in  every  other  department  of  human  knowledge,  perfection 
is  not  attained,  except  by  long-continued  efforts. 

I  make  these  remarks,  because  it  is  well  known  that  other 
modes,  besides  that  which  I  have  defended,  have  been  pro- 
posed to  accomplish  the  same  object ;  and  one  of  these  —  the 
theory  which  gives  a  figurative  meaning  to  the  word  day  — 
has  of  late  been  defended  by  several  able  writers,  and  is 
widely  adopted. 

Some,  for  instance,  have  supposed  that  the  fossiliferous 
strata  may  all  have  been  deposited  in  the  sixteen  hundred 
years  between  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  and  by  that 
catastrophe  have  been  lifted  out  of  the  ocean.  Others  have 
imagined  them  all  produced  by  that  event.     But  the   most 
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plausible  theory  regards  the  six  days  of  creation  as  periocfc 
of  great,  though  indefinite  length,  during  wliich  all  the  changes 
exhibited  by  the  strata  of  rocks  took  place.  The  arguments 
m  defence  of  this  view  are  the  following :  1.  The  word  day 
is  often  used  in  Scripture  to  express  a  period  of  indefinite 
length.  (Luke  xvii.  24.,  John  viii.  56.  Job  xiy.  6.)  2.  The 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  not  created  till  the  fourth  day ;  so 
that  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  may  not  have  existed  previously,  and  the  light  and 
darkness  that  alternated  may  have  had  reference  to  some 
other  standard.  3.  The  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day,  in  which 
God  rested  from  his  work,  has  not  yet  terminated  ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  the  demiurgic  days  may  have  been  at 
least  6^  equal  length.  4.  This  interpretation  corresponds 
remarkably  with  the  traditional  cosmogonies  of  some  heathen 
nations,  as  the  ancient  Etruscans  and  modem  Hindoos ;  and 
it  was  also  adopted  by  Philo  and  other  Jewish  writers.  5.  The 
order  of  creation,  as  described  in  Genesis,  corresponds  to  that 
developed  by  geology.  This  order,  according  to  Cuvier  and 
Professor  Jameson,  is  as  follows:  1.  The  earth  was  covered 
with  the  sea  without  inhabitantSw  2.  Plants  were  created  on 
the  third  day,  and  are  found  abundantly  in  the  coal  measures. 
3.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  then  flying 
things,  then  great  reptiles,  and  then  mammiferous  animals, 
were  created.  ^  4.  On  the  sixth   .ay,  man  was  created. 

The  following  are  the  ^ujections  to  this  interpretation  : 
1.  The  word  day  is  not  used  figuratively  in  other  places  of 
Genesis,  (unless  perhaps  Gen.  ii.  4,)  though  it  is  sometimes  so 
used  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  2.  In  the  fourth  command- 
ment, where  the  days  of  creation  are  referred  to,  (Exod.  xx. 
9, 10, 11,)  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  the  six  days  of  labor  and 
the  Sabbath,  spoken  of  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  verses,  are  literal 
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days.  By  what  rule  of  interpietation  can  the  same  word  in 
the  next  verse  be  made  to  mean  indefinite  periods  ?  3.  From 
Gen.  iL  5,  compared  with  Gren.  i.  11,  12,  it  seems  that  it 
had  not  rained  on  the  earth  till  the  third  day  —  a  fact  alto- 
gether probable  if  the  days  were  of  twenty-four  hours,  but 
absurd  if  they  were  long  periods.  4.  Such  a  meaning  is 
forced  and  unnatural,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  adopted  with- 
out urgent  necessity.  5.  This  hypothesis  assumes  that  Moses 
describes  the  creation  of  all  the  animals  and  plants  that  have 
ever  lived  on  the  globe.  But  geology  decides  that  the  species 
now  living,  since  they  are  not  found  in  the  rocks  any  lower 
down  than  man  is,  (with  a  few  exceptions,)  could  not  have 
been  contemporaries  with  those  in  the  rocks,  but  must  have 
been  created  when  man  was ;  that  is,  on  the  sixth  day.  Of 
such  a  creation  no  mention  is  made  in  Crenesis.  The  infer- 
ence is,  that  Moses  does  not  describe  the  creation  of  the  ex- 
isting races,  but  only  of  those  that  lived  thousands  of  years 
earlier,  and  whose  existence  was  scarcely  suspected  till  mod- 
em times.  Who  will  admit  such  an  absurdity  ^  If  any  one 
takes  the  ground  that  the  existing  races  were  created  with 
the  fossil  ones,  on  the  third  and  fifth  days,  then  he  must  show, 
what  no  one  can,  why  the  remains  of  the  former  are  not  found 
mixed  with  the  latter.  6.  Though  there  is  a  general  resem- 
blance between  the  order  of  creation,  as  described  in  Genesis 
and  by  geology,  yet  when  we  look  at  the  details  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  organic  world,  as  required  by  this  hypothesis,  we 
find  manifest  discrepancy,  instead  of  the  coincidence  asserted 
by  some  distinguished  advocates  of  these  views.  Thus  the 
Bible  represents  plants  only  to  have  been  created  on  the  third 
day,  and  animals  not  till  the  fifth ;  and  hence,  at  least,  the 
lower  half  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  ought  to  contain  nothing 
but  vegetables.     Whereas,  in  fact,  the  lower  half  of  these 
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Tocks,  all  below  the  carboniferous,  although  abounding  in  ani- 
mals, contain  scarcely  any  plants,  and  those  in  the  lowest 
strata,  fucotds,  or  sea^weeds.  But  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  third  day*s  work  evidently  describes  flowering  and  seed- 
bearmg  plants,  not  flowerless  and  seedless  algae.  Again  : 
reptiles  are  described  in  Genesis  as  created  on  the  fifth  day ; 
but  reptilia  and  batrachians  existed  as  early  as  the  time  when 
the  lower  carboniferous,  and  even  old  red  sandstone  strata, 
were  in  a  course  of  deposition,  as  their  tracks  on  those  rocks 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  Pennsylvania  evince.  In  short,  if  we 
maintain  that  Moses  describes  fossil  as  well  as  living  species, 
we  find  dkKsrepancy,  instead  of  correspondence,  between  his 
order  of  creation  and  that  of  gedogy.  But  admit  that  he 
describes  only  existing  species,  and  all  difficulties  vanish. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  objections  to  this  interpretation  of 
tbe  word  dmy  are  more  geological  than  exegetical.  It  wa^ 
accordingly,  for  a  time,  mostly  abandoned,  but  has  now  many 
able  advocates.  But  these  also  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
long  period  between  the  beginning  and  the  demiurgic  dajrs. 
From  the  earliest  times,  however,  in  which  we  have  writings 
upon  the  Scriptures,  we  find  men  doubtidg  whether  the  dem- 
iurgic days  of  Moses  are  to  be  taken  in  a  strictly  Iheral  sense. 
Josephus  and  Pbilo  regarded  the  six  daj^'  work  as  metaphor- 
ical. Origen  took  a  similar  view ;  and  Si.  Augu^tin  says,  "  It 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  conceive  what  sort  of 
days  these  were.''  In  more  modern  times,  we  find  many  able 
writers,  as  Hahn,  Hensler,  De  Luc,  Professors  Lee  and  Wait, 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Silliman,  Faber,  &c.,  adopt- 
ing modifications  of  the  same  views.  Moreover,  even  those 
geologists  and  theologians  who  consider  the  six  days  as  literal 
days  of  twenty-four  hours  would  not  regard  the  opposite 
opinion  to  be  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to  reject  the 
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Bible  because  of  any  supposed  collision  with  geology.  Yet, 
in  general,  they  suppose  it  sufficient,  to  meet  all  difficulties,  to 
allow  of  an  indefinite  interval  between  the  '^  beginning  ^'  and 
the  six  days'  work  of  creation. 

In  the  truly  scientific  system  of  theology  by  the  venerable 
Dr.  Knapp,  we  find  a  proposed  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation,  that  would  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
geology,  "  If  we  would  form  a  clear  and  distinct  notion^of 
this  whole  description  of  creation,''  says  he,  "  we  must  con- 
ceive of  six  separate  pictures^  in  which  this  great  work  is  repre 
sented  in  each  successive  stage  of  its  progress  towards  com* 
pletion.  And  as  the  performance  of  the  painter,  though  ft 
must  haye  natural  truth  for  its  foundation,  must  not  be  con- 
sidered, or  judged  of,  as  a  delineation  of  mathematical  or 
scientific  accuracy,  so  neither  must  this  pictorial  represents 
tton  of  the  creation  be  regarded  as  literally  and  exactly  true." 
He  then  alludes  to  the  various  hypotheses  respecting  the  early 
gtate  of  the  matter  of  the  globe,  and  says,  **  Any  of  these 
hypotheses  of  the  naturalist  may  be  adopted  or  rejected,  the 
Mosaic  geogony  notwithstanding."  * 

Thirdly.  To  admit  the  great  age  of  the  matter  of  the 
globe  does  not  affect  injuriously  any  doctrine  of  revelation. 

*  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  it  safer  to  itdp  witih  d^  th^ 
ory  of  a  long  intarval  between  the  **  beginning  *'  ecnd  the  demiurgie 
days,  than  to  regard  the  days  as  figuratiyely  long  periods ;  though  I 
have  always  maintained  that  those  were  not,  probably,  common  days. 
The  views  of  Dr.  Knapp,  suggested  in  1789,  and  recently  widely 
adopted  undei*  the  name  of  the  symboUcat  theory^  seem  to  me,  with 
flome  modifications,  very  plausible;  and  in  order  to  give  my  views 
ttpdn  it,  as  well  as  •evetal  other  points  ci  connection  between  sdenM 
and  religi<»ir  I  have  added  to  thi»  edition  a  fifteenth  lecture. 
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The  community*  have,  indeed,  been  taught  to  believe  that 
the  universe  was  all  brought  into  existence  about  six  thou- 
sand years  ago ;  and  it  always  produces  a  temporary  evil 
to  change  the  interpretation  of  a  passage  of  the  Bible,  even 
though,  as  in  this  case,  it  be  the  result  of  new  light  shed 
upon  it ;  because  it  is  apt  to  make  individuals  of  narrow  ^ 
views  lose  their  confidence  in  the  rules  of  interpretatioa. 
But  when  the  change  is  once  made,  it  increases  men^s 
confidence  in  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  only  purified,  but 
not  shaken,  by  all  the  discoveries  of  modern  science.  In 
the  present  case,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  the  least  con- 
sequence, so  far  as  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible  arc 
concerned,  whether  the  world  hua  stood  six  thousand,  or  six 
hundred  thousand,  years.  Nor  can  I  conceive  of  any  truth 
of  the  Bible,  which  does  not  shine  with  at  least  equal  bright- 
ness  and  glory,  if  the  longest  chronological  dates  be  adopted. 
Yet,  fourthly.  I  maintain  that  several  of  these  doctrines  are 
far  more  strikingly  and  profitably  exhibited,  if  the  high  antiquity 
of  the  globe  be  admitted.  The  common  interpretation  limits 
the  operations  of  the  Deity,  so  far  as  the  material  universe  is 
concerned,  to  the  last  six  thousand  years.  But  the  geol<^cal 
view  carries  the  mind  back  along  the  flow  of  countless  ages, 
and  exhibits  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  carrying  forward,  with 
infinite  skill,  a  vast  series  of  operations,  each  successive  link 
springing  out  of  that  before  it,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
beautiful,  until  the  glorious  universe  in  which  we  live  comes 
forth,  not  only  the  last,  but  the  best  of  all.  All  this  while, 
too,  we  perceive  the  heart  of  infinite  Benevolence  at  work, 
either  in  fitting  up  the  world  for  its  future  races  of  inhabitants, 
or  in  placing  upon  it  creatures  exactly  adapted  to  its  varying 
condition ;  until  man,  at  last,  the  crown  of  all,  makes  it  his 
delightful  abode,  with  nothing  to  lament  but  his  own  apos- 
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tasy  and  perverseness.  Can  the  mind  enter  such  an  almost 
boundless  field  of  contemplation  as  this,  and  not  feel  itself 
refreshed,  and  expanded,  and  filled  with  more  exalted  con- 
ceptions of  the  divine  plans  and  divine  benevolence  than  could 
possibly  be  obtained  within  the  narrow  limits  of  six  thousand 
years  ?  But  I  will  not  enlarge  ;  for  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed, 
in  future  lectures,  to  enter  this  rich  field  of  thought,  when  we 
have  more  leisure  to  survey  its  beautiful  prospects,  and  pluck 
its  golden  fruit. 

Finally.  If  the  geological  interpretation  of  Grenesis  be  true, 
then  it  should  be  taught  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  It 
is,  indeed,  unwise  to  alter  received  interpretations  of  Scripture 
without  very  strong  veasons.  We  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
new  light,  which  has  come  to  us,  is  not  that  of  a  transient 
meteor,  but  of  a  permanent  luminary.  We  should,  also,  be 
Kitisfied,  that  the  proposed  change  is  consistent  with  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  philology.  If  we  introduc'e  change  of  this  sort 
before  these  points  are  settled,  even  upon  passages  that  have 
no  connection  with  fundamental  moral  principles,  we  shall 
distress  many  an  honest  and  pious  heart,  and  expose  ourselves 
to  the  necessity  of  further  change.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  delay  the  change  long  after  these  points  are  fairly  set- 
tled, we  shall  excite  the  suspicion  that  we  dread  to  have  the 
light  of  science  fall  upon  the  Bible.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten 
how  disastrous  has  ever  been  the  influence  of  the  opinion  that 
theologians  teach  one  thing,  and  men  of  science  another. 
Now,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  high  antiquity  of  the  globe,  as  demonstrated  by 
geology  ?  If  any  point,  not  capable  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration in  physical  science,  is  proved,  surely  this  truth  is 
established.  And  how  easily  reconciled  to  the  inspired  record, 
by  an  ijnterpretation  entirely  consistent  with  the  rules  of  phi- 
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lology,  aod  with  the  scope  of  the  passage,  aad  the  tenor  of  the 
Bible !  It  seems  to  me  far  more  natural,  and  easy  to  under- 
stand, than  that  interpretation  which  it  became  necessary  to 
introduce  when  the  Copemican  system  was  demonstrated  to 
be  true.  The  latter  must  have  seemed  to  conflict  strongly 
with  the  natural  and  noost  obvious  meaning  of  certain  passages 
of  the  Bible,  at  a  time  when  men's  minds  were  ignorant  of 
astronomy,  and,  I  may  add,  of  the  true  mode  of  interpreting 
the  language  of  Scripture  respecting  natural  phenomena. 
Nevertheless,  the  astronomical  exegesis  prevailed,  and  every 
child  can  now  see  its  reasonableness.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  child  can  easily  apprehend  the  geological  interpretation 
and  its  reascms.  Why,  then,  should  it  npt  be  taught  to  chil- 
dren, that  they  may  not  be  liable  to  distrust  the  whole  Bible, 
when  they  come  to  the  study  of  geology  ?  I  rejoice,  how* 
ever,  that  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the  pious  and  the  learned 
are  so  fast  yielding  to  evidence ;  and  I  anticipate  the  period, 
when,  on  this  subject,  the  child  will  learn  the  same  thing  in 
the  Sabbath  school  and  the  literary  instituti<Hi.  Nay,  I  aOf 
ticipate  the  time  as  not  distant,  when  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
globe  will  be  regarded  as  no  more  opposed  to  the  Bible  than 
the  earth^s  revolution  round  the  sun  and  on  its  axis.  Sooo  shall 
the  horizon,  where  geology  and  revelation  meet,  be  cleared 
of  every  cloud,  and  present  only  an  unbrc^en  and  magnificent 
circle  of  truth. 
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LECTURE    III. 

XmAJB  A  UNIVJBESAL  LAW  OF  OBOANIG  BEINGS  OH 
THIS  GLOBS  I'EOM  T^B  BBGINNINa 

Dbath  has  alwajs  been  i^garded  by  maa  as  the  king  of 
tenors,  and  the  climax  of  all  mortal  erils ;  and  by  Christians 
its  introduction  into  the  world  has  ^nerally  been  imputed  to 
the  apostasy  of  our  first  parents.  For  the  threatening  an- 
nounced to  them  in  Eden  was.  In  the  dt^y  thou  eatest  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  thou  shaU  ntrely  die^  implying  that  if  they 
did  not  eat  thereof  they  might  live.  But  when  the  woman  mw 
the  tree  was  good  for  food^  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the 
eifesy  and  a  tree  to  he  desired  tg  make  one  wise^  she  took  of  the 
fruit  thereof  and  did  eat^  efnd  gave  also  to  her  iushand  with 
heTf  and  he  did  eat.  As  the  result,  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  a  great  change  took  place  in  animab  and  plante,  and  from 
being  immortal,  they  became  mortal,  in  consequence  of  this 
fatal  deed.  But  geology  asserts  that  death  ejiisted  in  the 
world  untold  ages  before  man's  creation,  while  physiology 
declares  it  to  be  a  universal  law  of  nature,  and  a  wise  and 
benevolent  provision  in  such  a  world  as  ours.  Now,  the  ques* 
tion  is,  Do  not  these  different  statevnents  conflict  with  one 
another  ?  and  if  so,  is  die  discrepancy  apparent  only,  or  real  ? 
These  are  the  questions  which  I  now  propose  to  examine,  by 
all  the  light  which  we  can  obtain  from  the  Bible  and  from 
scbnce. 

The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  in  this  ismestigation  will 
6e,  what  the  Bible  teaches  on  this  subject. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  distinctly  informs  us  that  the  death 
which  man  experiences,  came  upon  him  in  consequence 
of  sin. 

The  declaration  of  Paul  on  this  subject  is  as  distinct  as  lan- 
guage can  be.  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  worlds  and 
death  by  sin^  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
nnned.  This  corresponds  with  the  original  threatening  re- 
specting the  forbidden  fruit  We  know  that  our  first  parents 
ate  of  it ;  we  know,  also,  that  they  died ;  and  the  apostle 
places  these  two  facts  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Bible  does  not  inform  us  whether 
the  death  of  the  inferior  animals  and  plants  is  the  consequence 
of  man's  transgression. 

In  order  to  prove  this  statement,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that 
the  language  of  the  Bible,  which  distinctly  ascribes  the  intro- 
duction of  death  into  the  world,  is  limited  to  man.  The  first 
part  of  the  sentence  from  Paul,  just  quoted,  is  indeed  very 
general,  and  may  include  all  organic  natures.  By  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin.  What  terms 
more  general  or  explicit  than  these  could  be  used  ?  Yet 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence  shows  that  the  apostle  had  man 
mainly  in  his  eye  ;  and  so  death  parsed  upon  all  men,  for  that 
all  have  sinned.  The  death  here  spoken  of  is  limited  ex- 
pressly to  man ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show 
that  the  same  terms,  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  had  a 
more  extended  meaning.  Death  is  spoken  of  here  as  the 
result  of  sin,  and  cannot,  therefore,  embrace  animals  and 
plants,  which  are  incapable  of  sin.  But  after  all,  the  first 
part  of  the  sentence  may  intend  to  teach  a  general  truth  re- 
specting the  origin  of  every  kind  of  death  in  the  world.  It 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  that  to  such  a  mecuiing  I  have  no 
objection,  if  it  can  be  established. 
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Another  Teiy  explicit  passage  on  the  introduction  of  deatli 
mio  the  world  is  found  in  Corinthians :  Since  hy  man  came 
deaths  hy  man  :^a$ne  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Here, 
loo,  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence  limits  the  meaning  to  the 
Iranian  family.  For  no  one  will  douht  that  Christ  is  the  man 
here  spoken  of,  by  whom  came  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Now,  unless  the  inferior  animals  and  plants  will  share  in  a 
i^urrection  in  consequence  of  what  Christ  has  done,  and  in 
^  redemption  wrought  out  by  him  too,  they  cannot  be  in- 
eluded  in  this  passage.  And  if  neither  of  the  texts  now  quoted 
extend  in  their  application  beyond  the  human  race,  I  know 
of  no  other  passage  in  the  Bible  that  teaches,  directly  or  infer- 
mitially,  that  death  amoi^  the  inll^or  animals  or  plants  re- 
solted  from  man's  apostasy.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may 
be  a  connection  between  these  erents ;  certainly  the  Scrip- 
tures do  not  teach  the  contrary.  But  they  appear  to  me  rather 
to  leare  the  question  of  such  a  connection  undecided,  and 
open  for  the  examination  of  philosophers.  If  so,  we  may 
reaspn  concerning  the  dissolution  of  animals,  except  men, 
without  reference  to  the  Scriptures. 

Under  the  second  part  of  this  investigation,  1  shall  endeavov 
to  show  that  geology  proves  violent  and  painful  death  to  have 
existed  in  the  world  long  h^ore  man*s  crecUion. 

In  the  oldest  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  the  remains  of  ani- 
mals occur  in  vast  numbers;  nor  will  any  one,  I  trust,  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  doubt  but  these  relics  once  constituted 
living  beings.  Through  the  whole  Reries  of  rocks,  ten  miles 
in  thickness,  we  find  similar  remains,  even  increasing  in  num- 
bers as  we  ascend  ;  but  it  is  not  till  we  reach  the  very  highest 
stratum,  the  mere  superficial  coat  of  alluvium,  that  we  find 
the  remains  of  man.  The  vast  multitudes,  then,  of  organ- 
ized beings  that  lie  entombed  in  rocks  below  alluvium,  must 
7 
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have  yielded  to  death  long  before  man  received  lus  sentence. 
Dust  thou  arty  and  to  dust  shaU  thou  return.  Will  any  one 
maintain  that  none  of  these  animalr  preceded  man  in  the 
period  of  their  existence  ?  Then  why  are  the  remains  of  men 
not  found  with  theirs  ?  for  his  bony  skeleton  is  as  likely  to 
be  preserved  and  petrified  as  theirs.  Moreover,  so  unlike  to 
man  and  other  existing  tenants  of  the  globe  are  many  of  these 
ancient  animab,  that  the  sure  laws  of  compaiative  anatomy 
^ow  us,  that  both  races  could  not  live  and  flourish  in  a  worUI 
adapted  to  the  one  or  the  other.  If  the  temperature  had  been 
warm  enough  for  the  fossil  tribes,  and  all  the  cii'nimstancea 
of  food  and  climate  congenial  to  their  natures,  they  would 
have  been  unsuited  to  the  present  mces ;  and  if  adapted  to  tht 
latter,  the  former  must  have  perished.  The  diflertmce  ho* 
tween  the  animals  and  plants  dug  out  of  the  rocks  in  this  lati- 
tude,  and  those  now  inhabiting  the  same  region  of  country,  ii 
certainly  as  great  as  that  between  the  animals  and  planfa  oi 
the  torrid  and  temperate  zones ;  in  most  cases  it  is  greater 
Now,  suppose  that  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  temperate 
zones  were  to  change  places  with  those  between  the  tropica 
A  few  species  might  survive,  but  the  greater  part  would  b% 
destroyed.  Hence,  aforttori^  had  the  living  beings  now  en 
tombed  in  the  rocks  been  placed  in  the  same  climate  with 
those  now  alive  upon  the  globe,  the  like  result  would  have 
followed.  I  say  a  fortiori ;  that  is,  for  a  stronger  reason 
the  greater  number  must  have  perished;  and  the  stronger 
reason  is,  the  greater  difference  between  fossil  and  living  spe* 
cies,  than  between  the  latter  in  torrid  and  temperate  latitudes. 
It  is  true  that  man  is  among  the  species  capable  of  being 
acclimated  to  great  extremes.  And  yet  no  physiologist  will 
imagine  that  even  his  nature  could  have  long  survived  in  such 
a  climate  as  formerly  existed,  when  probably  the  atmospherr 
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was  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  and  other  mephitic  gases,  and 
with  moisture  and  miasms,  the  result  of  a  rank  vegetation, 
and  of  a  temperature  higher  than  now  exists  in  equatorial 
countries. 

This  argument,  furnished  by  comparative  anatomy,  to  show 
that  man  and  the  fossil  animals  could  not  have  been  contem- 
poraries, will  probably  seem  to  have  little  force  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  o«^nic  life  on  the  globe, 
and  the  distribution  of  species.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  both  animals  and  plants  are  usually  confined  to  a  partic- 
ular district,  and  that  a  removal  beyond  its  boundaries,  or  the 
access  of  a  few  more  degrees  of  cold,  or  heat,  than  is  com- 
mon in  the  place  assigned  them  by  nature,  will  destroy  them. 
To  him  who  understands  this  curious  history,  the  argument 
under  consideration  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence and  consequent  dissolution  of  myriads  of  living  beings, 
anterior  to  man.  "  Judging  by  these  indications  of  the  habits 
of  the  animals,'^  says  the  distinguished  anatomist.  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  "  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  earth 
during  their  period  of  existence ;  that  it  was  suited  at  one  time 
to  the  scaly  tribe  of  the  lacertae,  with  languid  motion ;  at 
another,  to  animals  of  higher  oi^anization,  with  more  varied 
and  lively  habits ;  and  finally,  we  learn  that  at  any  period  pre- 
vious to  man's  creation,  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  have 
been  unsuitable  to  him.  Any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  a 
new  creation  of  animals,  suited  to  the  successive  changes  in 
the  inorganic  matter  of  the  globe,  the  condition  of  the  water, 
atmosphere,  and  temperature,  brings  with  it  only  an  accumu- 
lation of  difficulties.** — The  Handy  its  Meeh,y  &c.  pp.  31 
and  115. 

But  when  arguing  with  those  who  do  not  feel  the  force  of 
this  ailment,  I  would  fall  back  upon  that  derived  from  the 
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fact,  that  of  the  ten  thousand  species  of  animals  dug  out  of 
the  rocks  beneath  alluvium,  no  relic  of  man  has  been  found  ^ 
and  ask  them  whether  they  can  explain  such  a  fisLct,  except 
by  the  supposition  that  man  was  not  their  contemporary. 

In  his  admirable  Bridge  water  Treatise,  Dr.  Buckland  has 
conclusively  shown  that  the  same  great  system  of  organiza- 
tion and  adaptation  has  always  prevailed  on  the  globe.  It  was 
the  same  in  those  immensely  remote  ages,  when  the  fossil 
animals  lived,  as  it  now  is.  And  there  is  one  feature  of  that 
system  which  deserves  notice  in  this  argument  At  present, 
we  know  that  there  exist  large  tribes  of  animals,  called  car- 
nivorous, provided  with  organs  expressly  designed  to  enable 
them  to  destroy  other  animals,  and  of  course  to  inflict  on 
them  violent  and  painful  deatlu  Exactly  similar  tribes,  and 
in  a  like  proportion,  are  found  among  the  fossil  animals. 
They  were  not  always  the  same  tribes ;  but  when  one  class 
of  carnivora  disappeared,  another  was  created  to  take  their 
place,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  excessive  multiplication  of 
Other  races,  which  appears  to  be  the  grand  object  accom- 
plished by  the  carnivorous  races.  And  that  animals  of  such 
an  organization  not  only,  lived  in  the  ages  precedmg  man^s 
creation,  but  actually  destroyed  contemporary  species,  we 
have  the  evidence  in  the  remains  of  the  one  animal  enclosed 
in  the  body  of  another,  by  whom  it  was  devoured  for  food ; 
and  both  are  now  converted  into  rock,  and  will  testify  to  the 
most  sceptical,  that  death  among  animals  existed  in  the  world 
before  man^s  transgression* 

.  Under  the  third  part  of  this  inoestigalion^I  shall  attempt 
to  show  that  physiologp  teaches  us  that  death  is  a  general  law 
of  organic  natures. 

It  is  not  confined  to  animals,  but  embraces  also  plants.  As 
they  correspond  in  a  striking  manner  to  animals  in  thek 
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keproduotton  and  growth,  so  they  do  in  their  decay  and  dissd 
lution.  In  short,  wherever  in  nature  we  find  life  and  organi- 
zation, death  is  inevitable.  The  amount  of  vital  energy  varies 
in  different  species,  and  in  individuals  ;  but  in  them  all,  it  at 
length  becomes  exhausted,  and  the  functions  cease.  After  a 
certain  period,  the  vessels  which  convey  the  nutritive  mate- 
rials,  and  elaborate  the  proximate  principles,  become  choked 
with  excrementitious  matter,  assimilation  is  performed  imper- 
fectly, and  gradually  the  vital  energies  are  overpowered,  and 
yield  up  their  charge  to  the  disorganizing  power  of  chemical 
agencies.  We  can  hardly  se^  why  the  delicate  machinery 
cannot  hold  out  longer  than  it  does,  or  even  indefinitely.  But 
experience  shows  us  that  an  irresistible  law  of  natufe  has  fixed 
the  period  of  its  operations.  In  the 'expressive  language  of 
Scripture,  which  applies  to  plants  as  well  as  animals,  there  is 
no  discharge  in  that  war. 

A  little  reflection  will  convince  any  one,  that  in  such  a  sys- 
tem as  exists  in  the  world,  this  universal  decay  and  dissolution 
are  indispensable.  For  dead  organic  matter  is  essential  to 
the  support  and  nourishment  of  living  beings.  Admit,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  (although  it  is  obviously  absurd  in  re 
spect  to  the  carnivorous  races,)  that  animals  might  be  sup- 
ported by  vegetable  food.  Tet,  if  plants  must  furnish  noar- 
ishment  for  their  successors,  as  well  as  for  animals,  the  organic 
matter  must  at  length  be  exhausted.  And,  furthermore,  how 
could  animals  feed  on  plants  without  destroying,  as  they  now 
do,  multitudes  of  minute  insects  and  animalcules  ?  It  is  ob- 
vious, also,  that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  multiplication 
of  animals  must  soon  be  arrested,  or  famine  would  be  the 
result,  or  the  world  would  be  more  than  full.  In  short,  it 
would  require  an  entirely  different  system  in  nature  from  the 
present,  in  order  to  exclude  death  from  the  world.  To  the 
7* 
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existing  system  it  is  as  essential  as  gravitatioot  and  apparentlj 
just  as  much  a  law  of  nature. 

To  strengthen  this  argument  still  further,  comparative  anat- 
omy testifies  that  large  classes  of  animals  have  a  structure 
evidently  intended  to  enable  them  to  feed  on  other  tribes. 
The  teeth  of  the  more  perfect  carnivorous  animals  are  adapted 
for  seizing  and  tearing  their  prey,  while  those  which  feed  on 
vegetables  have  cutting  and  grinding  teeth,  but  not  the  canine. 
So  the  whole  digestive  apparatus  in  the  carnivora  is  more 
simple,  and  of  less  extent,  than  in  the  herbivorous  tribes,  while 
in  the  former  the  gastric  juice  $icts  more  readily  upon  flesh,  and 
in  the  latter  upon  vegetables.  The  muscular  apparatus,  also,  is 
developedin  greater  power  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  espe- 
cially in  the  neck  and  fore  paw.  Throughout  all  the  classes  of 
animals,  those  which  feed  on  flesh  are  armed  with  poisonous 
fangs,  or  talons,  or  beaks,  or  other  formidable  weapons,  while 
the  vegetable  feeders  are  usually  iti  a  great  measure  defence- 
less. In  shoit,  in  the  one  class  we  find  a  perfect  adaptation, 
in  all  the  organs,  for  destroying,  digesting,  and  assimilating 
other  animals,  and  in  the  other  class,  an  arrangement,  equally 
obvious,  for  procuring  and  digesting  vegetables.  Indeed,  you 
need  only  show  the  anatogiist  the  skeleton,  or  even  a  very 
small  part  of  the  skeleton,  of  an  unknown  animal,  to  enable 
him,  in  most  cases,  to  decide,  what  is  the  food  of  that  animal, 
with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  if  he  had  for  years  observed 
its  habits.  Who  can  doubt,  then,  that  when  a  carnivorous 
animal  employs  the  weapons  with  which  nature  has  furnished 
it  for  the  destruction  of  another  animal,  in  order  to  satisfy 
its  hunger,  that  it  acts  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  its  being,  origi- 
nally impressed  upon  its  constitution  by  the  Creator  ?  It  is 
true,  that  even  the  flesh-eating  animals  may  be  taught  for  a 
,  lime  to  subsist  upon  vegetable  products.     But  this  is  unnatural 
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mnd  such  an  animal  usually  pays  the  price  of  thus  inverting 
its  original  instinct,  by  disease  and  premature  decay.  In  a 
state  of  nature,  an  animal  would  starve  rather  than  thus  vio- 
late its  instinctive  desires. 

I  will  allude  to  only  one  other  fact,  that  shows  death  to  be 
inseparable  from  organized  beings,  without  a  constant  mirac- 
ulous interference,  in  such  a  world  as  ours.  Animal  organi- 
zation, in  all  conceivable  circumstances,  must  be  liable  to 
accident,  from  mere  mechanical  force,  by  which  life  would 
be  destroyed.  It  may  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  conceive  of  a 
material  tenement  for  the  soul,  which  should  be  unaffected  by 
all  forms  of  mechanical  violence  and  chemical  action ;  if,  for 
instance,  its  constitution  were  analogous  to  that  supposed 
medium  through  which  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  and  per- 
haps gravitation,  act.  But,  surely,  our  present  bodies  are  far 
enough  removed  from  such  conditions,  being  of  all  terrestrial 
things  the  most  liable  to  ruin  from  the  causes  above  mentioned. 

The  conclusions  from  all  these  facts  and  reasonings  are, 
that  death  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  present  system  of 
organized  nature ;  that  it  must  have  entered  into  the  plan  of 
creation  in  the  divine  mind  originally,  and  consequently  must 
have  existed  in  the  world  before  the  apostasy  of  man.  Whether 
the  entire  system  of  death  had  any  connection  with  that  event, 
or  whether  there  is  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  death  endured 
by  the  human  family,  will  be  questions  for  examination  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  my  lecture. 

In  opposition  to  these  conclusions,  however,  the  common 
theory  of  death  maintains  that,  when  man  transgressed,  ther^ 
was  an  entire  change  throughout  all  organic  nature ;  so  that 
animals  and  plants,  which  before  contained  a  principle  of  im 
mortal  life,  were  smitten  with  the  hereditary  contagion  of 
disease  and  death.    Those  animals  which,  before  that  event. 
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were  gentle  an^  herbtTorous,  or  fnigiTorou8|  suddeoly  became 
ferocious  or  ceraivorous.  The  climate,  too,  changed,  and 
the  sterile  soil  sent  ibrth  the  thorn  and  the  thistle,  in  the  placa 
of  the  rich  flowers  and  fruits  of  Eden.  The  great  English 
poet,  ii  his  Paradise  Lost,  has  clothed  this  hypothesis  in  a 
most  graphic  and  philosophical  dress ;  and  probably  his  de- 
scriptions have  done  UKure  than  the  Bible  to  give  it  currency. 
Indeed,  could  the  truth  be  known,  I  fancy  that,  on  many  pomts 
of  secondary  importance,  the  current  theology  of  the  day  has 
been  shaped  quite  as  much  by  the  ingenious  machinery  of 
Paradise  Lost  as  by  the  Scriptures ;  the  theologians  having 
so  mixed  up  the  ideas  of  Milton  with  those  derived  from 
inspiration,  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
them. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  Milton  does  not  limit  the 
change  induced  by  man's  apostasy  to  sublunary  things,  but, 
like  a  sagacious  philosopher,  perceives,  also,  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  must  have  been  diverted  from  their  paths* 

<<  At  that  tasted  fruit. 
The  Sim,  ts  firom  Thyestian  banquet,  turned 
His  course  intended ;  else  how  had  the  world 
Inhabited,  though  sinless,  more  than  now, 
Avoided  pinching  cold  and  scorching  heat  ?  " 

This  change  of  the  sun's  path,  as  the  poet  well  knew,  could 
be  effected  only  by  some  change  in  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

**  Some  say  he  bid  the  angels  turn  askance 
The  poles  of  earth,  twice  ten  degrees  and  more, 
From  the  sun's  axle ;  they  with  labor  pushed 
Oblique  the  centrie  globe." 
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Next  we  have  the  effect  upon  the  lower  orders  of  animals 
described. 

<<  Discord  fixst, 
Daughter  of  sin,  nmxmg  the  irrational 
Death  introduced:  through  fierce  antipathy. 
Beast  now  with  beast  'gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fowl, 

And  fish  with  fish ;  to  graze  the  herb  all  leaying, 
Deroured  each  other." 

The  question  arises  here,  whether  such  views  are  sustained 
Dy  the  Bible  and  by  science.  Few,  I  presume,  would  se- 
riously maintain  that  the  act  of  our  first  parents,  which  pro- 
duced what  Dr.  Chalmers  calls  "  an  unhingement  **  of  the 
human  race,  resulted  likewise  in  a  change  in  the  motion  of 
the  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  since  the  Bible  so  clearly 
describes  the  previous  ordination  of  days,  years,  and  seasons, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  creation.  And  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
language  of  the  Bible  that  will  justify  the  opinion  that  such 
changes  as  this  theory  supposes  took  place  in  the  produc- 
tions oi  the  earth,  and  in  the  nature  of  its  animals  ?  No  anat« 
omist  can  surely  be  made  to  believe  that,  without  a  constant 
miracle,  our  herbivorous  animals  can  have  become  carnivorous, 
without  such  a  change  in  their  organization  as  must  have 
amounted  to  a  new  creation.  And  such  a  metamorphosis  can 
hardly  have  passed  unnoticed  by  the  sacred  writer.  True, 
only  the  gramineous  and  herbaceous  substances  are  in  the 
Bible  given  to  the  inferior  animals  for  food,  while  the  fruits 
are  assigned  to  man.  But  this  passage  seems  only  to  be  a 
designation  of  one  part  of  vegetable  productions  to  men,  and 
another  to  other  animals,  and  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  pre- 
clude the  idea  that  there  might  be  other  tribes  requiring  ani- 
mal food. 
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Th9  teoteooe  proBOiuieed  upon  the  aarpeot  lor  hU  agency 
in  man^s  apostasy  seems,  at  first  view,  fayorable  to  the  opin- 
ion that  animal  natures  experienced  at  the  same  time  impor- 
tant changes ;  for  he  is  supposed  to  haye  been  deprived  of 
limbs,  and  condemned  henceforth  to  crawl  upon  the  earth, 
and  to  make  the  dust  his  food.  But  is  it  the  most  probable 
jnterpretation  of  this  passage,  which  makes  the  tempter  a  lit- 
eral serpent,  or  only  a  symbolical  one  ?  The  naturalist  does 
not  surely  find  that  serpents  live  upon  dnst^  for  they  all  are 
carnivorous,  and  they  are  as  perfectly  adapted  to  crawl  upon 
the  ground  as  other  animals  to  di&rent  modes  of  progreasioa ; 
and  though  cursed  above  all  caUhy  they  are  apparently  as 
happy  as  other  animals.  Hence  the  probability  is^  that  an 
evil  spirit  is  described  in  Grenesis  under  the  name  and  figure 
of  a  serpent.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  where  the  tempter  is  in  several  places  declared  to 
be  the  detril^  the  old  serpetUy  and  the  great  dragon. 

A  part  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  man  seems,  also,  at 
first  view,  to  imply  an  important  change  in  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth ;  for  the  ground  is  oursed  for  manVi 
sake :  it  would  henceforth  produce  to  him  thorns  and  thietlef , 
and  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  must  he  eat  of  the  fruits  of  it, 
all  the  days  of  his  life.  Now,  will  not  the  c<mdition  and 
character  of  Adam  show  how  this  curse  might  be  fulfilled, 
without  any  change  in  the  productions  of  the  soil?  The 
garden  of  Eden,  where  man  had  lived  in  his  innocence,  was 
doubtless  some  sunny  and  balmy  spot,  where  the  air  was  de- 
licious, and  the  ^arth  poured  forth  her  abundant  fruits  spoo* 
taneously ;  and  although  he  was  called  to  keep  and  dress  that 
garden,  yet,  with  a  contented  and  holy  heart,  and  with  no  fac- 
titious wants,  the  work  was  neither  labor  nor  sorrow.  But 
uow  he  is  driven  from  that  garden  into  regions  far  less  fertilei 
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where  the  sterile  soil  can  be  made  to  yield  its  frmts  only  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow,  and  where  the  thorn  and  the  thistle 
dispute  their  right  of  soil  with  salutary  plants ;  and  in  his 
heart,  too,  unholy  and  unsubdued  passions  have  place,  which 
will  infuse  sorrow  into  all  his  labors. 

As  I  ha^e  remarked  in  another  place,  I  cannot  see  why  the 
fonotioas  of  animal  and  vegetable  organization  migbt  not 
have  gone  on  fbrever  without  decay  and  death,  if  such  had 
been  die  Creator^  will.  In  other  wovds,  I  do  not  see  why 
the  operation  of  the  organs  eAiould  at  length  be  impeded  and 
cease,  as  we  know  they  60  universally.  Hence  I  can 
conceive  that  it  might  have  been  otherwise  originally ;  and  in 
llie  case  of  man  it  is  possible,  as  we  i^ll  see  farther  on,  that 
a  change  of  this  sort  may  have  taken  place  at  the  time  of  his 
apostavf.  But,  after  all,  it  strike  me  that  ^  Bible  fumisheir 
yery  clear  evidence  that  the  same  S3rstem  of  decay  and  death 
prevailed  before  the  apostasy  which  now  prevails  The  com* 
mand  given,  both  to  animals  and  to  man,  to  be  frintfiil  ancft 
multiply,  implies  the  removal  of  successive  races  by  death ; 
otherwise  the  worid  wodd  ere  long  be  overstocked.  A  sys* 
tern  of  death  is  certainly  a  necessary  counterpart  to  a  system 
of  reproduction  ;  and  hence,  where  we  know  the  one  to  exist, 
the  presumption  is  very  strong  that  the  o^r  exists  alsa 
There  is  no  escape  from  this  inference,  except  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  mlracuk)us  power  to  preserve  the  proper  balance 
among  difierent  races  of  animals^  by  preventing  their  mul» 
fiplication.  Such  an  interference  I  am  always  ready  to 
admit,  where  the  Scriptures  assert  it.  But  to  imagine  a  mir- 
acle  without  proof,  merely  1p  escape  a  fair  conclusion,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  wretched  logic.  God  never  introduces  a 
miracle  where  he  can  employ  the  oixiinary  agency  of  nature 
Ibr  aecompliriMng  his  purposes.    Nor  shovAd  we  resort  to  one 
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without  the  ezprefs  testioKMiy  of  the  Bible,  which,  on  4m 
mibjeot,  is  our  oidy  source  €^  evidence. 

We  have  in  Scripture  the  same  kind  of  proof  that  plaats 
were  suliject  to  decay  and  death,  before  the  fall,  as  we  have 
in  respect  to  animals.  For  in  the  account  of  the  creation  of 
plants  on  the  third  day,  we  find  them  described  as  bearing 
seeds ;  and  does  not  this  clearly  imply  the  same  system  of 
reproduction  which  now  existe  throughout  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ?  In  short,  an  unprejudiced  mind,  in  reading  the  history 
of  the  worid  in  Genesis,  before  and  After  the  fall,  can  hardly 
&il  of  the  conviction,  that  animals  and  plants  were  originally 
created  on  the  same  plan,  as  to  reproduction,  decay,  and 
death,  which  now  prevails.  Great,  indeed,  must  have  been 
the  change  at  the  fall,  if,  previous  to  that  time,  th^r  structure 
excluded  all  the  oi^ns  and  means  of  reproduction ;  as  must 
have  been  the  case  if  decay  and  death  were  also  excluded^ 
And  it  is  strange  that  the  sacred  writer  should  take  no  notice 
of  such  a  change.  He  states  the  effect  of  sin  upon  the  three 
parties  directly  concerned  in  it,  vix.,  the  tempter,  Adam,  and 
Eve ;  and  if  a  transformation  of  all  vegetable  and  animai 
natures,  great  enough  almost  to  constitute  a  new  creation, 
did  take  place,  it  could  hardly  have  been  passed  in  silence. 
£ven  in  the  case  of  man,  we  have  no  remarkable  physical 
change.  The  efl^t  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  to 
his  intellectod  constitution,  where  we  shouU  expect  the  effect 
of  sin  to  be  primarily  felt.  There,  indeed,  in  man's  noblest 
part,  has  the  havoc  been  the  most  terrific,  and  powerfully  has 
its  operation  there  reacted  upon  the  body,  so  as  to  make  dea^ 
in  the  case  of  man,  the  king  of  terrors. 

We  find,  then,  insuperable  ob^tions  to  the  prevalent 
notion  ^t  an  entire  revolution  took  place  at  the  &11  in  the 
material  worid,  and  e^Mcially  in  organic  nature.    Those 
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passages  of  Scripture  which,  IHerally  interpreted,  se^m  to 
imply  some  changes  of  this  sort,  are  easily  understood  as 
vivid  figurative  representations  of  the  effects  of  sin  upon 
men,  while  their  literal  interpretation  would  involve  us  in  in- 
extricable difficulties.  We  rest,  therefore,  in  the  conclusion, 
that,  whatever  connection  there  may  be  between  death  and 
the  existing  system  of  organic  and  inorganic  nature,  no  imr 
portant  change  took  place  at  the  time  of  man^s  first  traousgres* 
sion ;  in  other  words,  the  present  system  is  that  which  was 
originally  determined  upon  in  the  divine  mind,  and  not  the 
original  plan  altered  after  man>  transgression. 

Tke  fourth  step  in  ike  investigation  of  this  subject  leads 
me  to  attempt  to  show  thatj  in  the  present  system  of  the  ujorld^ 
deaths  to  the  inferior  animals^  is  a  benevolent  provision^  and 
to  fBoit,  alsoy  when  not  aggravaUd  or  converted  int0  a  curse 
iy  his  oum  jsin. 

In  examining  this  point,  as  well  as  many  others  in  natural 
theology,  where  the  existence  of  evil  is  coneedled,  we  must 
assume  that  the  present  system  of  the  world  is  the  best  which 
infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  could  devise.  And  this  we 
may  consistently  do.  For  the  prominent  design  throughout 
nature  appears  to  be  beneficial  to  animal  natures,  and  suffer^ 
ing  is  only  incidental,  and  happiness,  moreover,  is  super* 
added  to  the  functions  of  animals,  where  it  is  uimecessary  to 
the  perfect  performance  of  the  function.  We  may  be  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  the  Author  of  such  a  system  can  neither 
be  malevolent  nor  indifiTerent  to  the  happiness  of  animals,  but 
must  be  benevolent ;  and,  therefore,  the  ^stem  must  be  the 
best  possible,  since  such  a  Being  could  constitute  no 'other. 

Now,  death  being  an  essential  feature  of  such  a  system,  we 
should  expect  to  find  it,  as  a  whole,  a  benevolent  proviskxi. 
Bttt^  in  the  case  of  man,  the  Bible  represents  it  as  a  penal 
8 
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infKctioii,  and  such  is  its  general  aspect  in  the  human  fyimWf 
So  far  as  the  mere  extinction  of  life  is  concerned,  it  is  the 
same  in  man  as  in  other  animals ;  but  sin  arms  it  with  a 
deadly  sting,  by  pointing  the  offender  to  a  world  of  ret- 
ribution, as  he  sees  die  menacing  dart  of  the  great  d€^ 
stroyer  aimed  at  his  heart.  And,  indeed,  through  all  his 
days,  man^s  power  of  anticipation  keeps  death  ever  before 
Uih,  as  the  end  of  all  his  present  enjoyments,  and  the  com- 
mencement, it  may  be,  of  unmitigated  suffering.  But  the 
inferior  animals,  being  incapable  of  sin,  find  none  of  these 
aggravations  to  give  keenness  to  their  final  sufl^rings.  No 
anticipation  of  death  keeps  it  ever  in  view,  as  a  terrific 
enemy.  No  guilty  conscience  points  them  to  a  righteous 
throne  of  judgment,  where  they  must  be  arraigned.  But 
when  the  stroke  comes,  it  fklls  unexpectedly,  and  the  mere 
physical  suffering  is  all  that  gives  severity  to  their  dis 
soki6on. 

In  the  case  (yf  man,  too,  thei^  is  the  sundering  of  ties  too 
strong  fbr  any  thing  bat  death  to  break ;  —  ties  which  bind  him 
to  kindred,  Friends,  and  country ;  and  of^en  this  separation 
constitutes  the  most  painful  part  of  the  closing  scene.  But  in 
the  case  of  animals,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  these 
attachments,  so  far  as  they  exist,  to  be  very  strong ;  nay,  in 
most  cases  they  are  certainly  very  weak.  And  even  did  they 
exist,  the  brute  would  not  be  conscious  that  death  would  re- 
move him  from  the  society  of  his  beloved  companions. 

The  inferior  animals,  also,  usually  die  either  a  violent  and 
sudden  deaths  inflicted  by  some  carnivorous  enemy,  or  in  ex* 
treme  old  age,  by  mere  decay  of  the  natural  powers,  without 
disease.  The  violent  death  can  usually  have  in  it  little  of 
suffering ;  and  the  slow  decay  still  less.  But  although  some 
men  die  violent  deaths^  how  few  survive  to  extreme  oW  age, 
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mud  riok  at  Uiit  aknott  unconsoiougiy  inio  the  grave,  because 
the  Yital  eoergiesare  eai»ii8tod  !  Weie  this  the  case,  the  phy** 
ical  terrors  of  death  would  be  akaoti  taken  away,  and  we 
should  pass  as  quietly  into  eternity  as  a  faunp  goes  out  when 
the  oil  is  exhausted.  But  in  general  we  see  a  constitution 
yet  unbroken,  straggling  with  fierce  disease,  and  yielding  to 
its  fate  only  with  terrific  agenies ;  because  sin  has  early  im- 
planted ^  seeds  of  disease  in  the  eoourtituliaii. 

Imagine,  now,  that  death  should  come  upon  a  man  in  the 
course  of  nature  ;  that  is,  without  disease,  and  with  little  suf- 
fering, and  wkh  no  painful  forebodings  of  ccmscience.  Sup- 
pose, moreorer,  that  the  dying  individual  should  feel  that  the 
change  passing  upon  biro  would  assuredly  introduce  him  to  a 
new  and  spiritual  body,  undecaying,  and  adapted  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  mind ;  that  it  would,  in  fact,  be  tke  huHding  of 
Crod^  the  hotise  not  made  with  hands j  eternal  in  the  heavens. ; 
mid  that  the  soul,  after  death,  would  enter  into  free  and  full 
communion  with  all  that  is  great  and  ennobling  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  that  joys,  iaoooceivable  and  eternal,  would  hence- 
forth be  its  portion :  O,  how  different  would  such  a  death  be 
from  what  we  usually  witness !  Yet,  were  men  all  to  accept 
of  the  ofl&red  ransom  from  sin  and  death,  and,  under  the 
guidance  of  pure  religious  principle,  were  to  pay  a  strict, 
regard  to  hygienic  laws,  such  would  be,  for  the  most  part,  the 
character  of  the  death  they  would  expedence.  The  excepted 
eases  would  be  those  of  violent  and  sudden  death  from  acci- 
dent, or  of  disease  from  unavoidable  exposure,  and  they 
would  be  comparatively  few.  So  that,  in  fact,  an  observance 
a(  the*  laws,  physical  and  morale  which  God  has  ordained, 
would  change  almost  the  entire  aspect  of  death,  even  in  this 
AtlleB  world. 

These  remarks  seem  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  oorre<sl 
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Mea  of  the  character  of  death,  when  not  aggravated  by  the 
•ins  of  men.  For  tixiee  aggramtioDs  seem  superadded,  ia 
the  case  of  men,  as  penal  inflictions  for  their  sins ;  and  we 
ought  to  leave  them  out  of  the  account,  when  we  are  CiHisid- 
oring  death  as  a  benevolent  provision.  I  do  not  contend  that 
death,  even  in  its  mildest  forms,  is  no  evil ;  nor  that  the 
apostasy  of  man  was  not  the  cause  oi  its  introduction  into 
the  world.  These  p<»nts  I  shall  ccmsider  in  another  place. 
But  I  contend  that,  in  the  present  system  of  the  world,  death, 
when  not  aggravated  by  the  sins  of  men,  is  to  be  regar(ted  as 
a  benevolent  provision,  bringing  with  it  more  happiness  than 
misery ;  although,  had  sin  never  eidsted,  a  system  productive 
of  still  greater  enjoyment  might  have  been  adi^ted  in  this 
world.  But  as  the  arrangements  of  the  world  now  are,  death 
%fibrds  the  following  evidences  o£  infinite  benevolence  and 
wisdom. 

In  the  Ju'st  plaee^  it  is  a  transfer  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
state  of  ezbtence. 

Let  me  here  be  understood  distinctly  as  speaking  only  of  the 
death  of  those  accountable  beings,  who,  by  the  transforming 
power  of  grace,  have  become  prepared  for  a  higher  and  per- 
fectly holy  state  of  being.  For  the  death  of  all  others  can  be 
looked  on  only  in  the  light  of  a  terrible  penal  infliction.  But  the 
righteous,  when  they  die,  -<-  and  all  may,  if  they  will,  become 
righteous,  —  have  before  them  the  certain  prospect  of  ioamor- 
tal  happiness,  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen^  nor  ear  heard^ 
neither  hath  it  entered  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  They 
enter  upon  fulness  of  joy ^  and  pleasures  forevermore ;  and 
therefore  death  to  them  is  infinite  gain. 

Whether  the  inferior  animals  will  exist  again  after  death 
is  a  more  doubtful  point.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in 
Scripture  decisive  against   their  future  existence;    for  the 
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ptssttge  m  Ptalms  which  says,  that  man  thtU  is  m  homar  and 
^Mdeth  not  is  like  ihe  hruUs  thai  perish^  if  understood  H 
mean  die  annihilation  of  animals,  would  prove  also  the  anni- 
hilation of  wicked  men.  And  while  most  men  of  learning 
and  piety  have  suspended  their  opinion  on  the  existence  of 
the  inferior  animab  after  death,  for  want  of  evidence,  some 
have  been  decided  advocates  of  the  future  happy  existence 
of  all  bebigd,  who  exhibit  a  spark  of  intelligence.  Not  a 
few  distinguished  German  theologians  and  philosophers  regard 
ike  whole  visible  creation,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  as  at 
present  in  a  confined  and  depressed  state,  and  struggling  for 
freedom.  On  this  principle  Tholuok  explains  that  most  diffi- 
cult passage  in  Eomans,  which  declares  thai  the  whole  erem- 
iian  groaneth  and  trawnleth  together  in  pain  wUU  now.  He 
•opposes  this  **'  bound  or  fettered  state  of  nature,"  both  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  to  have  a  casual  connection  with  sin^ 
mad  the  death  aecompanyiag  it  among  men ;  and,  therefore, 
when  men  are  freed  from  sin  and  death,  the  creation  itself 
4dso,  shall  he  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into 
Ae  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  The  kingdom 
of  Grod,  according  to  Tholuck,  Martin  Luther,  and  many 
other  distinguished  theol<^ans,  will  not  be  transferred  to 
heaven  at  the  end  of  the  world,  but  be  established  on  earth, 
where  all  these  transformations  of  the  animate  and  inanimate 
creation  will  take  place. 

This  exposition  surely  carries  with  it  a  great  deal  of  natu- 
Mlness  and  probability ;  and  if  it  be  true,  death  to  the  infe- 
nor  animals  must  surely  be  an  indication  of  great  benevo- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  since  it  introduces  them  to  a 
higher  state  of  exktence.  But  if  it  be  rejected,  still  the  gen* 
eral  pnnctple  is  eminently  applicable  to  the  case  of  man. 

In  the  second  pUtee,  the  system  of  a  succession  of  races 
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of  animals  on  earth,  which  death  alone  would  render  poemble, 
secures  a  much  greater  collective  amount  of  happiness  than 
a  single  race  of  animals,  endowed  with  earthly  immortality. 
I  sustain  this  position  by  three  arguments.  The  first  is,  that 
young  animals  enjoy  more,  in  the  same  period  of  time,  than 
those  more  advanced  in  age.  This  may  result,  in  part,  in  the 
present  organization  of  animals,  from  the  superior  health 
and  vigor  enjoyed  by  the  young.  But  it  is  due,  also,  in  part, 
and  largely,  to  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  presented  in  eariy 
life.  And  so  far  as  it  results  from  the  latter  cause,  it  proves 
that  a  succession  of  races  would  enjoy  more  than  a  single 
race  continued  indefinitely,  because  the  successive  races 
would  always  be  comparatively  young.  A  single  continuous 
race  might,  indeed,  be  supposed  always  possessed  of  the  un- 
abated vigor  and  health  of  youth ;  but,  of  necessity,  objects 
must  soon  lose  the  charm  of  novdty,  and,  therefore,  produoe 
Jess  of  enjoyment  The  second  argument  is,  that  a  Bucce»> 
sion  of  races  admits  of  the  contemporaneous  existence  of  a 
greater  number  of  species  than  could  coexbt  were  none  re- 
moved by  death.  If  only  one  undying  race  occupied  the  globe, 
it  must  subsist  exclusively  on  vegetable  food.  Whereas  much 
the  largest  part  of  the  species  that  now  live  are  carnivorous 
or  omoivoroud.  AH  the  enjoyment  of  these  flesh-eating  ani- 
mals is,  therefore,  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  stock  of  happi-> 
ness,  with  the  exception  of  the  suffering  which  death  inflicts. 
Now,  but  few  of  the  inferior  animals  perish  by  disease. 
Some  die  by  old  age,  and  these  sufler  almost  nothing.  But 
the  greater  part  are  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  violent  assault 
of  the  carnivorous  races.  And  as  the  pangs  of  death  are 
momentary,  and  there  are  no  anticipations  of  its  approach, 
nor  sunderings  of  the  ties  of  affection,  nor  dread  of  an  here* 
aAer,  the  suffering  endured  must  be  an  exceedingly  small 
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dbBwback  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  life.  It  is  far  less 
than  it  would  be,  if  animals  were  left  to  perish  by  famine,  or 
by  slow  degrees,  from  deficient  nourishment ;  so  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  carnivorous  races,  seeming  at  first  view  intended 
to  convert  the  world  into  a  vast  Golgotha,  does  in  fkct  add 
greatly  to  the  amount  of  enjoyment,  because  it  so  prodigiously 
multiplies  the  number  of  species  of  animals,  and  lessens  the 
sufiferings  of  death.  In  the  third  place,  death  exerts  a  salutary 
moral  influence  upon  man,  and,  as  a  consequence,  swells  the 
amount  of  his  happiness.  And  although  this  consideration 
affects  only  one  species,  yet  man^s  position  on  the  scale  of 
being  makes  hb  happiness  an  object  of  no  small  importance. 

The  final  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive,  then,  are,  first, 
diat  death  is  a  fixed  and  universal  law  of  nature,  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  present  system  of  the  world ;  and  sec- 
ondly, that,  like  all  other  laws  of  nature,  it  exhibits  marks  of 
benevolence,  and  wise  adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  Author 
of  nature.  The  question  will  indeed  arise  in  every  reflecting 
mind,  why  a  Being  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom  could  noC 
have  secured  to  his  creatures  the  benefits  resulting  from  a 
i^stem  of  death,  without  the  attendant  suflering.  But  this 
question  resolves  itself  into  the  inquiry,  why  evil  exists  at  all ; 
and  although,  in  my  own  view,  it  exists  most  probably  as-  a 
means  of  greater  happiness  to  the  universe,  yet  on  this  point 
the  wisest  minds  have  differed  and  been  bafiied,  and  equally 
perplexing  is  it  to  every  form  of  religion.  Hence  it  is  no 
objection  to  any  views  we  may  adopt,  that  they  leave  thip 
question  where  they  found  it 

The  fifth  and  last  step  tn  owr  investigation  of  this  subject 
is  to  show  how  science^  experience^  and  revelation  may  be 
reconciled  on  the  subject  of  death. 

We  have  seen  that  geology  is  not  alone  in  proving  death 
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lo  be  a  ktw  of  natare,  essential  to  the  present  system  of  the 
worid,  and,  indeed,  indicative  of  divine  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence. For  anatom^r  and  physiology,  as  well  as  experience, 
teach  us  the  same  truths.  And  natural  theology  shows  that, 
if  death  is  a  law  of  organic  nature,  it  must  have  entered  into 
the  plan  of  the  universe  in  the  divine  mind,  and  was  not  the 
result  of  any  change  of  organic  nature  subsequent  to  the  fall 
of  man.  Can  these  views  be  reconciled  with  the  declarations 
of  Scripture,  which  certainly  represent  death  among  the 
human  family,  if  not  among  the  lower  animals,  to  be  the 
consequence  of  sin  ? 

There  are  three  suppositions  by  which  all  apparent  discre- 
pancy between  science  and  revelation,  on  this  subject,  may  be 
removed.  I  shall  present  them,  with  the  arguments  in  their 
favor,  leaving  to  others  to  decide  which  is  most  reasonable. 
For  they  are  independent  of  one  another,  though  not  incon- 
sistent ;  and,  therefore,  even  though  different  persons  should 
prefer  different  theories,  they  need  not  be  regarded  as  in  op- 
position to  one  another. 

The  first  theory  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  death  is 
a  universal  law  of  organic  nature,*  from  which  man  was  ex- 
empted so  long  as  he  obeyed  the  law  of  God.  But  I  will 
present  it  in  the  language  of  its  distinguished  author.  **  In 
the  state  of  pristine  purity,"  says  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  **  the 
bodily  constitution  of  man  was  exempted  from  the  law  of 
progress  towards  dissolution,  which  belonged  to  the  inferior 
animals.  It  must  have  been  maintained  in  that  distinguished 
peculiarity  by  means  to  us  unknown;  and  it  would  seem 
probable  that,  had  not  man  fallen  by  his  transgression,  he 
and  each  of  his  posterity,  would,  after  faithfully  sustaining 
an  individual  probation,  have  passed  through  a  change  with* 
out  dying,  and  have  been  exalted  ta  a  more  perfect  state  of 
existence."  —  Scrip,  and  Geol  4th  ed.  p.  208. 
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According  to  tbis  dieory  of  Dr.  Smidi,  man  saw  all  other 
oi^nic  beings  around  bim  subject  to  decay  and  deatb,  wbUe 
be,  as  a  special  faror,  rematned  imafieeted  by  the  general 
law.  The  penalty  of  disobedience  was,  that  he  would  fbr> 
ffltt  this  enviable  distinction,  and  be  suljected  to  death  more 
rerohing  dian  the  brutes.  The  reward  of  obedience  was  a 
continued  immunity  from  evil,  and  a  final  translation,  without 
su^ring,  to  a  more  exalted  condition.  And  certainly  the 
nature  c^  the  case  furnishes  a  strong  presumptive  aigument 
to  show  that  man  did  thus  ^and  exempted  from  the  decay 
and  death  which  reigned  all  around  him.  If  not,  what 
weight  or  meaning  would  there  be  in  the  penalty?  If 
he  had  not  seen  dtoth  in  other  animals,  how  could  he  have 
any  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  threatening  ?  And  we  may  be 
sure  that  God  never  promulgates  a  penalty  without  affording 
his  subjects  the  means  of  comprehending  it. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  I  could  hardly  see  why  there 
exists  in  all  organic  natures  a  tendency  to  decay  and  death, 
except  in  the  will  of  the  Creator.  May  not  that  tendency 
result,  like  the  varieties  among  men,  from  some  slightly  mod* 
ifying  cause  implanted  by  the  Deity  in  the  nature  of  the  ani* 
mal  or  plant  ?  And  if  so,  might  not  an  opposite  tendency 
be  imparted  to  one  or  more  species,  so  that  the  decay  and 
death  of  the  onO)  and  the  continued  existence  of  the  other, 
might  be  equally  well  explained  on  physiological  principles  ? 
If  this  suggestion  be  admitted,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  any  supernatural  or  miraculous  agency  to  show  how 
sinless  man  in  paradise  might  have  stood  unaffected  by  decay, 
the  common  lot  of  all  other  races.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  it  is  not  as  easy  to  see  how,  by  any  natural 
law,  he  Cinld  have  been  proof  against  mechanicnl  violence 
and  chemical  agencies;    there  we   must  admit  miraculous 
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protection,  or  a  self-restoriog  power  more  wonderful  than  that 
possessed  by  the  polypi. 

These  views  receive  strcmg  confirmation  from  the  history 
of  the  tree  of  life,  that  grew  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  The 
very  name  implies'  that  it  was  intended  to  give  or  preserve 
life.  That  it  had  in  it  a  power  to  preserve  life  is  evident 
from  the  sentence  pronounced  on  man.  And  the  Lord  God 
saith^  Behold^  the  man  hath  become  as  one  of  us^  to  know  good 
and  evil ;  and  noWy  lest  he  should  put  forth  his  hand^  and 
take  also  of  the  tree  of  Hfe,  and  Hve  forever^  therefore  the 
Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  Now, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  physiology  to  suppose  that  there  might  be  a  virtue  in  the 
tree  of  life — either  in  its  fruit  or  some  other  pert —  to  arrest 
that  tendency  to  decay  and  dissolution  which  we  now  find  in 
all  animal  bodies.  It  does  seem  that  it  would  require  only 
some  slight  modification  of  the  present  functions  of  the  hu- 
man frame  to  keep  the  wheels  of  life  in  motion  indefinitely. 
When  in  Eden,  man  had  access  to  this  sure  defence  against 
disease.  But  aAer  he  had  sinned,  he  must  forfeit  this  privi- 
lege, and,4ike  the  plants  and  inferior  animals,  submit  to  the 
universal  law  of  dissolution.  Surely,  of  all  the  expositions 
that  have  been  given  of  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  this  is 
the  most  rational,  and  it  does  throw  an  air  of  great  plausibil- 
ity over  Dr.  Smithes  views. 

It  will  occur  to  every  reflecting  mind  that  we  have  in  Scrip- 
ture a  few  interesting  examples  of  that  change,  without 
dying,  from  the  present  to  a  higher  state  of  being,  which  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Smith  supposes  would  have  been  the  happy  lot 
of  all  mankind  had  they  not  sinned.  By  faith  Enoch  was 
translated^  that  he  should  not  see  death.  He  toalked  with  God^ 
and  he  was  not  •  for  God  took  him.    Glad  y  would  philoso- 
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phy  here  interpose  a  thousand  questions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  wonderful  change  took  place ;  but  the  Scriptures 
are  silent  It  was  enough  for  the  heart  of  piety  that  Grod  was 
the  author  of  the  change.  And  so,  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  we 
have  the  sublimely  simple  description  only  —  And  it  came  to 
pass^  as  they  stUl  went  an  and  talked^  that^  hehold^  there  ap» 
peered  a  chariet  offrre^  and  horses  of  fire^  and  parted  them 
hoth  asunder;  and  Elijah  toent  up  by  a  whirlwind  into 
heaven.  Except  the  transfiguration  of  Christ,  which  appears 
to  have  been  of  an  analogous  character,  these  are  all  the 
actual  examples  of  translation  on  reccNrd.  But  the  apostle 
declares  that,  in  the  closing  scene  of  this  world's  history,  this 
same  change  shall  pass  upon  multitudes.  Behold^  I  show 
you  a  mystery.  We  shall  not  all  sleep ;  hU  we  shall  all  he 
changed^  in  a  moment^  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye^  at  the  last 
trump  ;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sounds  and  the  dead  shall  he 
raised  incorruptible^  and  we  shall  he  changed.  Abundant 
evidence  is,  therefore,  before  us,  that  the  great  change  which 
death  now  causes  us  to  pass  through  with  fear  and  dread, 
might  as  easily  have  been,  for  the  whole  human  family,  a 
transition  delightful  in  anticipation  and  joyful  in  experience. 

The  second  theory  which  will  reconcile  science  and  revela* 
tion  on  the  subject  of  death,  is  one  long  since  illustrated  by 
Jeremy  Taylor.  And  since  he  could  have  had  no  reference 
to  geology  in  proposing  it,  because  geology  did  not  exist  in 
his  day,  we  may  be  sure,  either  that  he  learnt  it  from  the 
Bible,  or  that  other  branches  of  knowledge  teach  the  exists 
ence  of  death  as  a  general  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  geology 

"  That  death,  therefore,"  says  Taylor,  "  which  God  threat- 
ened  to  Adam,  and  which  passed  upon  his  posterity,  is  not 
the  going  out  of  this  world,  but  the  manner  of  going.  If  be 
had  staid  in  innocence,  he  should  have  gone  placidly  and 
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fairly,  without  vexatious  and  afflictire  circumstances;  he 
should  not  have  died  by  sickness,  defedt,  misfortune,  or  un- 
inllingness.  But  when  he  fell,  then  he  began  to  die ;  the  same 
day,  (Grod  said,)  and  that  must  needs  be  true ;  and,  there- 
fyre,  it  must  mean  upon  that  very  day  he  fell  into  an  evil 
and  dangerous  condition,  a  state  of  chaise  and  affliction ; 
then  death  begaa ;  that  is,  man  began  to  die  by  a  datiiial 
diminution,  and  aptness  to  disease  and  misery.  Change 
or  separation  of  soul  and  body  is  but  accideotai  to  death ; 
death  may  be  with  or  without  either ;  but  the  f<»rmaUty,  the 
cursovand  the  sting, — thai  is,  misery,  sorrow,  iear,  diminutions 
defect,  anguish,  dishonor,  and  whatsoever  is  miserable  and 
afflictive  in  nature,  —  that  is  death.  Death  is  not  an  action,  but 
a  whole  sAate  and  condition ;  and  thb  was  first  brought  ia 
upon  us  by  the  ofience  of  one  man." 

In  more  recent  times,  the  essential  features  of  these  view9 
of  Taylor  have  been  adopted  by  the  ablest  commentators  wai 
theologians,  and  sustained  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture.*  The 
position  which  they  take  is,  that  the  death  threatened  as  tbo 
penalty  of  disobedienee  has  a  more  extended  meaning  than 
physical  death.  It  is  a  generic  term,  including  all  penal 
evils ;  so  that  when  death  is  spoken  of  as  the  penalty  of  sin, 
we  may  substitute  the  word  cursCy  iorath,  destruction^  and  the 
like.  Thus,  in  Gren.  ii.  17,  we  might  read.  In  the  day  thou 
eatcst  thereof y  thou  tihtdt  surely  be  cursed ;  and  in  Rom.  v. 
12,  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  worlds  and  the  curse  hy 
nn,  6dc,  In  his  commentary  on  this  passage,  Professor  Stu- 
art 8a3rs,  ^^  I  see  no  philological  escape  from  the  conclusion 
•bat  death,  in  the  sense  of  penalty  for  sin  in  its  full  measure^ 


*  See  Stuart  and  Hodge  on  Rom.  ▼.  12;   also  Chalmers's  Lee- 
tUTBs  oo  Romans,  Leeture  1^ ;  and  Harris's  Man  Primeval,  p.  178. 
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must  be  regarded  as  the  meanmg  of  the  writer  here."  The 
same  itiay  be  said  of  many  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
i^-liere  the  term  death  is  used. 

According  to  this  exposition,  the  death  threatened  as  the 
penalty  of  transgression  embraces  all  the  evils  we  suffer  in 
this  Kfe  and  m  eternity ;  among  which  the  dissolution  of  the 
body  is  not'  one  of  the  worst.  Indeed,  some  writers  will  not 
afdmit  that  thiis  was  included  at  all  in  the  penalty.  Such,  of 
ct>urse,  find  no  difficulty  in  the  geological  statement  that 
literal  death  preceded  man's  existence.  But  from  the  decla- 
ration in  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  As  in  Adam  all  die^  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive^  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  death  of  the  body  was  brought  in  upon  the  race 
by  Adam's  transgression.  According  to  Taylor's  view,  how- 
ever, we  might  reasonably  suppose  that  what  constituted  the 
death  threatened  to  Adam  was  not  the  going  out  of  the  world, 
but  the  manner  of  going,  and  that,  had  he  continued  holy,  a 
change  of  worlds  might  have  taken  place,  but  it  would  not 
hiave  been  death. 

Now,  there  are  some  facts,  both  in  experience  and  revela- 
tion, that  give  to  these  views  an  air  of  probability.  One  is, 
the  mild  character  of  death  in  many  cases,  when  attended  by 
only  a  few  of  the  circumstances  above  enumerated,  as  con- 
stituting its  essence.  I  believe  that  experience  sustains  the 
conclusion  already  drawn  as  to  the  inferior  animals,  when  not 
aggravated  by  human  cruelty.  Pain  is  about  the  only  cir- 
cumstance that  gives  it  the  character  of  severity ;  and  this  is 
usually  short,  and  not  anticipated.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  as 
a  general  fact,  that,  as  we  descend  along  the  scale  of  animals, 
we  find  the  sensibility  to  stfffisring  diminish.  But  in  the  hu- 
man family  we  find  examples  still  more  to  the  point.  In  all 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  disease,  and  a  man 
9 
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in  venerable  old  age  feels  the  powers  of  life  gradually  give 
way,  and  the  functions  are  feebly  performed,  until  the  heart 
at  length  ceases  to  beat,  and  the  lungs  to  heave,  death  is 
merely  the  quiet  and  unconscious  termination  of  the  scene, 
so  far  as  the  physical  nature  is  concerned.  The  brain  par- 
takes of  the  gradual  decay,  and  thus  the  man  is  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  failure  of  his  powers,  because  his  sensibilities 
are  so  blunted ;  and  therefore,  apart  from  sin,  his  mind  feels 
little  of  the  anguish  of  dissolution,  and  he  quietly  resigns  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  death,  — 

**  As  sweetly  as  a  child, 
Whom  neither  thought  disturbs,  nor  care  encumbers. 
Tired  with  long  play,  at  close  of  summer's  day,  ^ 

lies  down  and  slumbers." 

If  now,  in  addition  to  this  physical  preparation  for  his  de- 
parture, the  man  possesses  a  deep  consciousness  of  forgiven 
sin,  and  a  firm  hope  of  future  and  eternal  joy,  this  change, 
which  we  csJl  death,  becomes  only  a  joyful  translation  from 
earth  to  heaven ;  and  though  the  man  passes  from  our  view,  — 

"He  sets, 
As  sets  the  morning  star,  which  goes  not  down 
Behind  the  darkened  west,  nor  hides  obscured 
Among  the  tempests  of  the  sky,  but  melts  away 
Into  the  light  of  heaven." 

Nay,  when  such  faith  and  hope  form  an  anchor  to  the  soul, 
.t  is  not  necessary  that  the  physical  preparation,  which  I  have 
described,  should  exist.  The  poor  body  may  be  torn  by  fierce 
disease,  nay,  by  the  infernal  cruelties  of  martyrdom,  and  yet 
faith  can  rise  —  often  has  risen  —  over  the  pains  of  nature, 
m  joyful  triumph  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  with  her 
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aochor  fastened  to  the  eternal  Rock,  she  can  exclaim,  O  death 

where  is  thy  sting  I    O  grave^  where  is  thy  victory  !    Thanks 

be  to  God^  which  giveth  me  the  victory  through  my  Lord  Jesus 

Christ.     Surely  such  a  dissolution  as  this  cannot  mean  the 

death  mentioned  in  the  primeval  curse. 

Look  now  at  the  contrast     Behold  a  man  writhing  in  the 

fangs  of  unrelenting  disease,  and  feeling  at  the  same  time  the 

scorpion  sting  of  a  guilty  conscience.     His  present  suffering 

is  terrible,  but  that  in  prospect  is   more  so ;  yet  he  cannot 

bribe  the  king  of  terrors  to  delay  the  fatal  stroke. 

« 

••The  foe, 

like  a  stanch  murderer,  steady  to  his  purpose, 

XTrges  the  soul  through  every  nook  and  lane  of  life." 

It  were  enough  for  an  unruffled  mind  to  bear  the  bodily 
anguish  of  that  dying  hour.  But  the  unpardoned  sins  of  a 
whole  life,  and  the  awful  retributions  of  a  whole  eternity,  come 
crowding  into  that  point  of  time ;  and  no  human  fortitude  can 
stand  under  the  crushing  load.  This,  this  is  emphatically 
death  ;  the  genuine  fruit  of  sin,  and  therefore  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  original  threatening. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  find  some  pas* 
sages  in  striking  agreement  with  the  opinion  that  the  death 
threatened  to  man  was  not  the  mere  dissolution  of  the  body 
and  soul ;  hot  a  mere  going  out  of  the  world,  but  the  manner 
of  going. 

This  is,  indeed,  made  exceedingly  probable  by  the  facts 
already  stated  respecting  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah, 
and  those  alive  at  the  coming  of  Christ.  For  the  sacred  writers 
do  not  call  this  death,  although  it  be  a  removal  out  of  the  world, 
and  a  transformation  of  the  natural  into  the  spiritual  body. 
Hence,  upon  the  material  part  of  men,  the  same  effects  were 
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produced  as  result  from  ordinary  death,  and  the  subsequent 
resurrection. 

If  we  recur  to  tlie  original  threatening  of  death  as  the  con- 
sequence of  sin,  we  shall  find  a  peculiarity  in  the  form  of 
expression,  which  our  English  translators  hare  rendered  by 
the  phrase  thou  shalt  surely  Me ;  but  literally  it  should  be, 
dying  thou  shall  die* 

This  mode  of  expression  is  indeed  very  common  in  the- 
Hebrew  language  ;  but  it  certainly  was  meant  to  indicate  an 
intensity  in  the  meaning,  as  in  the.  phrase  blessing  I  wUl 
bless  thee^  and  multiplying  I  will,  multiply  thee ;  that  is,  I 
will  greatly  multiply  thee.  Must  it  not  imply,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  at  least  that  the  death  which  would  be 
the  consequence  of  transgression,  would  possess  an  aggra- 
vated character  ?  May  it  not  imply  as  much  as  Taylor's  thfe- 
ory  supposes  ?  Might  it  not  be  intended  to  teach  Adam  that,  ■ 
when  he  died,  hb  death  should  not  be  simply  the  dissolution 
of  the  animal  fabric,  and  the  loss  of  animal  life,  as  he  wit- 
nessed it  in  the  inferior  creatures  around  him ;  but  a  change- 
far  more  agonizing,  in  which  the  mental  suffering  should  so 
much  outweigh  the  corporeal  as  to  constitute,  in  fact,  its  es- 
sence ?  I  do  not  assert  that  this  passage  has  such  an  extended 
meaning,  but  I  suggest  it.  And  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see 
why  its  peculiarity  of  form  is  understood  in  our  common  trans* 
lation  to  imply  certainty  rather  than  intensity. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  threatening  that  deserves  con- 
sideration. It  says,  that  man  should  not  only  die,  but  die  the 
very  day  of  the  offence.  Now,  if  by  death  we  understood 
merely  a  removal  out  of  the  world,  or  a  separation  of  soul  and 
body,  the  threatening  was  not  executed  after  the  forbidden 
fruit  was  tasted.  But  if  it  meant  also,  and  chiefly,  a  state  of 
sorrow,  pain,  and  suffering,  a  liability  to  disease  and  fatal 
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acoideiit,  the  goadingi  of  a. guilty  cooscieoce,  and  the  conae- 
quent  fear  of  puoishBieat  beyond  tbe  grave,  then  death  began 
on  the  very  day  when  man  sinned, and  the  dissolution  of  tho 
40ul  and  body  was  but  the  ckMoog  scene  pf  the  tragedy. 

The  beautiful  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  CJorinthians, 
already  quoted,  where  tbe  Christian,  in  view  of  death,  exult- 
ingly  exclaims,  O  deaths  where  is  thy  sUug  I  O  grmte^  where 
is  thy  victory  J  will  doubtless  occur  to  all  who  hear  me,  in  this 
connection.  Here  the  sting  of  death  is  expressly  declared  to 
oe  siu,  and  that  the  pardoned  Christian  obtains  the  victory  over 
it  To  him  all  that  renders  this  king  of  lerrors  formidable  is 
gone.  Its  physioal  sufferings  may  indeed  be  lefl,  but  these 
are  hardly  worth  naming,  when  that  which  cooatitutes  the 
Bting  of  this  great  enemy  — unpardoned  guilts-  is  taken  away. 
Little  ttuxe  thap  his  harmless  shadow  is  left  Worlds,  indeed, 
are  to  be  exchanged,  and  so  tbey  must  have  been  if  Adam 
bad  never  been  driven  fiom  paradise.  The  eyes,  too,  must 
close  on  beloved  friends ;  but  how  soon  to  open  them  upon 
the  bright  glories  of  heaven !  In  short,  the  strong  impression 
of  this  passage  upon  the  mind  is,  that  the  essential  thiug  in 
death  is  unpardoned  ain ;  and  therefore  the  death  threatened 
to  Adam  may  have  been  only  the  terrible  aggravations  of  a 
departure  out  of  this  world,  whksh  have  followed  in  ^e  train 
of  transgression. 

Another  striking  passage,  bearing  upon  the  sanie  point,  is 
the  declaration  of  Paul,  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  abolished  deatiij 
mid  brought  life  amd  immortality  to  light  through  the  go^l. 

The  apostle  does  not  surely  mean  that  Christians  are  freed 
from  what  is  commonly  called  death,  since  universal  experi- 
ence shows  that  animal  life  in  them  is  as  sure  to  be  extin- 
guished, and  the  soul  to  be  separated  from  the  body,, as  in 
others.     But  so  different  is  death  now,  £|ince  Christ  has  brought 
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to  light  a  future  and  an  immortal  life,  and  by  the  sacrifice  oi 
himself  shown  how  the  heart  may  be  reconciled  to  Gkxl,  and 
sin  forgiven,  and  faith  inspired,  that,  in  fact,  while  the  shadow 
of  death  still  occupies  the  passage  to  eternity,  its  substance 
is  gone. 

That  death,  which  sin  introduced,  Christ  has  abolished,  be- 
cause, by  his  sacrifice  and  his  grace,  he  has  conquered  sin. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  we  may  not  be  convinced  that 
either  of  the  theories  that  have  been  explamed  is  directly 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  or  can  be  shown  to  be  mfallibly  true, 
yet  they  are  sustained  by  probable  evidence  enough  to  remove 
the  apprehension  that  there  is  any  real  discrepancy  between 
geology  and  revelation  on  the  subject  of  death.  Between 
these  theories  there  is  but  a  slight  difference.  They  are  in 
fact  but  modifications  of  the  same  general  pnnciples ;  and  I 
say  it  would  be  more  philosophical  to  admit  the  truth  of  either 
of  them,  than  disagreement  between  science  and  Scripture, 
since  the  truth  of  both  geology  and  revelation  is  sustained  by 
such  a  mass  of  independent  evidence. 

An  objection,  however,  may  be  stated  against  both  of  these 
theories,  on  the  ground  that  they  seem  to  imply  that  death 
would  have  existed  in  the  world,  irrespective  of  the  sin  of 
man,  and  therefore  they  lessen  our  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin. 

It  may  be  doubted,  I  think,  whether  these  theories  do  neces 
sarily  imply  that  there  was  no  connection  between  the  sin  of 
man  and  the  introduction  of  death  into  the  world.  But,  ad« 
mitting  that  they  do,  is  it  certain  that  inadequate  views  of  sin 
are  the  result?  For  poetic  effect,  we  admire  the  sublime 
sentimentalism  of  Milton :  — 

**  Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  Nature,  from  her  seat, 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  aU  was  lost." 
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But,  after  all,  the  deepest  impression  we  get  of  the  evil  of 
Bin  is  derived  from  contemplating  its  effects  upon  man,  and 
especially  the  immortal  mind.  Witness  its  lofty  powers 
bowed  down  in  ignominious  servitude  to  base  corporeal  appe- 
tites and  furious  and  debasing  passions.  See  how  the  under- 
standing is  darkened,  the  will  perverted,  and  the  heart  alienated 
from  all  that  is  holy.  See  reason  and  conscience  dethroned, 
and  selfishness  reigning  in  gloomy  and  undisputed  tyranny 
over  the  immortal  mind,  while  appetite  and  passion  have  be- 
come its  obsequious  panders.  See  how  the  affections  turn 
away  with  loathing  from  God,  and  what  a  wall  of  separation 
has  sprung  up  between  man  and  his  Maker ;  how  deeply  and 
universally  he  has  revolted  from  his  rightful  sovereign,  and 
has  chosen  other  gods  to  rule  over  him.  Consider,  too,  what 
havoc  has  been  made  in  the  body,  that  curious  and  wonderful 
workmanship  of  the  Almighty ;  how  the  unbridled  appetites 
have  sown  the  seeds  of  disease  therein,  and  how  pain,  languor, 
and  decay  assail  the  constitution  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  live, 
and  cease  not  their  attacks  till  they  triumph  over  the  citadel 
of  life.  Consult  the  history  of  the  world,  and  what  a  lazar- 
house  and  a  Golgotha  has  it  been  1  What  land  has  not  been 
drenched  in  human  blood,  poured  out  in  ferocious  war  I  What 
oceans  of  tears  has  the  thirsty  soil  drank  up  I  What  breeze 
has  ever  blown  over  the  land  which  has  not  been  loaded  with 
sighs,  and  groans,  and  the  story  of  wrong  and  oppression,  of 
treachery  and  murder,  of  suicide  and  assassination,  of  blasted 
hopes  and  despairing  hearts  I  These,  therefore,  are  the  gen- 
uine fruits  of  sin.  This,  this  is  death.  And,  need  I  add 
that  these  are  but  the  precursors  of  the  second  death  ? 

The  third  theory  respecting  death  takes  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject,  and  traces  its  origin  to  the  divine 
plan  of  the  creation. 
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In  creating  this  world,  God  did  not  act  without  a  plap  pre* 
viously  determined  upon  in  all  its  details.  Of  course,  man^a 
character  and  condition  formed  prominent  items  in  that  plan. 
His  apostasy,  too,  however  some  would  hesitate  to  regard  it 
as  predetermined,  all  will  allow  to  have  been  foreknown. 
Now,  I  maintain  that  God,  in  the  begbning,  adapted  every 
other  being  and  event  in  the  world  to  man's  character  and 
condition,  so  that  there  should  be  entire  harmony  in  its  sys- 
tem. And  since,  either  in  the  divine  appointment,  or  in 
the  nature  of  things,  there  is  an  inseparable  connection  be- 
tween sin  and  death,  the  latter  must  constitute  a  feature  of 
the  system  of  the  world,  because  a  free  agent  would  intro- 
duce the  former.  Death  would  ultimately  exist  in  the  world, 
and,  therefore,  all  creatures  placed  in  such  a  world  must  be 
made  mortal,  at  whatever  period  created.  For  mortal  and 
immortal  natures  could  not  exist  in  the  same  natural  consti- 
tution, nor  could  a  condition  adapted  to  undying  creatures  be 
changed  into  a  state  of  decay  and  death  without  an  entirely 
new  creation.  Death,  therefore,  entered  into  the  original 
plan  of  the  world  in  the  divine  mind,  and  was  endured  by 
the  animals  and  plants  that  lived  anterior  to  man.  Yet,  as 
the  constitution  of  the  world  is,  doubtless,  verj'  different  from 
what  it  would  have  been  if  sin  had  not  existed  in  it,  and  as 
man  alone  was  capable  of  sin,  it  is  proper  to  regard  man's 
transgression  as  the  occasion  of  all  the  suffering  and  death 
that  existed  on  the  globe  since  its  creation. 

It  will  probably  be  objected  to  this  theory,  that  it  is  unjust 
to  make  animals  suffer  for  man's  apostasy,  especially  before 
it  took  place. 

I  do  not  see  why  such  suffering  is  any  more  unjust  before  . 
than  after  man's  transgression ;  and  we  know  that  they  do 
now  suffer  in  consequence  of  his  sin.     But  this  suffering  is 
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not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  punishment ;  and  if  it  can 
only  be  proved  that  benevolence  predominates  in  the  condi- 
tion of  animals,  nohvithstanding  their  sufierings,  divine  justice 
and  benevolence  are  vindicated ;  and  caa  there  be  any  doubt 
that  such  is  the  fact  ?  Death  is  not  necessarily  an  evil  to  any 
animals.  It  may  be  a  great  blessing,  by  removing  them  to 
a  higher  state  of  existence.  In  the  case  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, it  is  but  a  small  drawback  upon  the  pleasure  of  life, 
even  though  they  do.  not  exist  hereafter.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  even  the  existence  of  carnivorous  races  is  a 
benevolent  provision.  That  animals  are  placed  in  an  inferior 
condition,  in  consequence  of  man^s  apostasy,  is  no  more  cause 
of  complaint  than  that  man  is  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 

Another  objection  to  these  views  is,  that  it  makes  the  eficct 
precede  the  cause  ;  for  it  represents  the  pre-Adamic  animals 
as  dying  in  consequence  of  man^s  transgression. 

1  do  not  maintain  that  the  death  of  animals,  before  or  after 
Adam,  was  the  direct  and  natural  consequence  of  his  trans- 
gression. Nay,  I  am  endeavoring  to  show  directly  the  con- 
trary. But,  then,  the  certainty  of  man's  apostasy  might  have 
been  the  grand  reason  in  the  divine  mind  for  giving  to  the 
world  its  present  constitution,  and  subjecting  animals  to  death. 
Not  that  God  altered  his  plan  upon  a  prospective  knowledge 
that  man  would  sin ;  but  he  made  this  plan  originally,  that  is 
from  eternity,  with  that  event  in  view,  and  he  made  it  differ- 
ent from  what  it  would  have  been,  if  such  an  event  had  not 
been  certain.  If  this  be  true,  then  was  there  a  connection 
between  man's  sin  and  the  death  that  reigned  before  his  exist 
ence ;  though,  in  strict  accuracy  of  speech,  one  can  hardly 
be  called  the  cause  of  the  other.  And  yet  it  was,  as  I  main- 
tain, occasioned  by  man's  sin,  and  shows  the  wide-spread 
influence  of  that  occurrence,  even  more  strikingly  than  the 
ordinary  theory  of  death. 
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A  third  objection  to  this  theory  is,  th^t  il  represei^its  God  as 
putting  man  in  a  place  of  punishment  before  he  had  sinne<^ ; 
or,  at  least,  in  a  state  where  death  was  the  universal  law,  and 
where  he  must  die,  though  he  should  keep  the  law  of  Grod. 

There  are  three  suppositions,  either  of  which  will  meet 
this  difficulty. 

We  may  suppose,  with  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  the  death 
threatened  to  Adam  consisted,  not  in  going  out  of  the  wor^d, 
but  in  the  manner  of  going.  If  he  had  not  sinned,  the  ex- 
change of  worlds  would  have  been  without  fear  or  sufierixig, 
and  an  object  of  desire  rather  than  aversion.  Christ  has  not 
secured  to  the  believer  the  privilege  of  an  earthly  immortal- 
ity, but  has  taken  away  from  a  removal  out  of  the  world  all 
that  constitutes  death. 

Or  we  may  suppose,  with  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  that,  whije 
man  should  continue  to  keep  the  divine  law,  he  would  be 
secured  from  that  tendency  to  decay  and  dissolution,  which 
was  the  common  lot  of  all  other  creatures,  until  the  time 
should  come  for  his  removal,  without  suffering  or  dread,  to  a 
higher  state  of  existence.  And  that  a  means  of  immunity 
from  death  existed  in  the  garden  of  Eden  we  learn  from  the 
Scriptures.  For  there  stood  the  tree  of  life,  whose  fruit  had 
the  power  to  make  man  live  forever,  and,  therefore,  he  must 
be  banished  from  the  spot  where  it  grew. 

Or,  finally,  we  may  suppose  that  God  fitted  up  for  man 
some  balmy  spot,  where  neither  decay  nor  death  could  entef, 
and  where  every  thing  was  adapted  for  a  being  of  perfect 
holiness  and  happiness.  His  privilege  was  to  dwell  there,  so 
long  as  he  could  preserve  his  innocence,  but  no  longer.  And 
surely  this  suppo^tion  seems  to  accord  with  the  description 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  man^s  first  dwelling-place.  There 
every  thing  seems  to  have  been  adapted  to  his  happiness ; 
but  sin  drove  him  out  among  the  thorns  and  thistles,  an4  a 
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dieruliiai  And  a  (knujig  aword  (biiMuie  his  return  to  the  tree 
of  Ufe. 

Either  of  these  suppositiDDS  will  meet  the  difficulty  suggest- 
ed  by  the  olijection ;  or  they  may  all  be  combined  consist- 
eotly.  Let  us  now  lo(^  at  some  of  the  aidvantages  of  the 
third  theory  above  advanced. 

Ib  &e  first  place,  it  satisfactorily  harmonizes  revelation  with 
geology,  physiology,  and  experienoe,  on  the  subject  of  death* 
h  agrees  with  physiology  and  ei^>erience  in  representing 
death  to  be  a  law  of  organic  being  gh  the  globe.  Yet  it  acoords 
with  revelation,  in  showing  how  this  law  may  be  a  result  of 
man^s  apostasy;  and  with  geology,  also,  in  showing  how 
death  mi^t  have  reigned  over  animals  and  plants  before 
man^s  existence.  To  remove  so  many  apparent  discrepancies 
m  surely  a  presumption  in  favor  of  any  theory. 

In  the  second  place,  the  fundamental  principle  c^  this  the* 
ory  is  also  a  fundamental  principle  of  natural  and  revealed 
theology,  viz.,  that  all  events  in  this  world  entered  originally 
iato  the  plan  or  purpose  of  the  Deity.  To  suppose  that  God 
made  the  world  without  a  plaip  previously  determined  upon, 
is  to  make  him  less  wise  than  a  human  architect,  who  would 
be  chained  with  great  folly  to  attempt  building  even  a  house 
without  a  plan.  And  to  suppose  that  plan  not  to  extend  to 
every  event,  is  to  rob  God  pf  his  infinite  attributes. 

In  the  third ^place,  this  theojy  fiilis  in  with  the  common 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  which  refers  the  whole  system  of 
Bufifenng,  decay,  and  death  in  this  world  to  man^s  apostasy. 
And  although  the  general  reception  of  any  exegesis  of  Scrip- 
ture does  not  prove  it  to  be  correct,  it  is  certainly  gratifying 
when  a  thorough  examination:  proves  the  obvious  sense  of 
a  passage  to  be  the  true  one.  For  to  disturb  the  popular 
interpretation  is,  with  many,  equivalent  to  a  denial  of 
Sciiptuie.  y 
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I&  the  fourth  place,  this  theory  shows  us  the  infimte  Ml 
and  benevolence  of  Jehovah  in  educing  good  from  evil. 

The  free  agency  of  man  was  an  object  in  the  highest  de« 
gree  desirable.  Yet  such  a  character  made  him  liable  to 
fall ;  and  God  knew  that  he  would  fall.  To  human  sagacity 
that  act  would  seem  to  seal  up  his  fate  forever.  But  infinite 
wisdom  saw  that  the  case  was  not  hopeless.  It  placed  him 
in  a  state  of  temporal  suffering  and  temporal  death,  that  he 
might  still  have  a  chance  of  escaping  eternal  sufiering  and 
eternal  death.  The  discipline  of  such  a  world  was  eminently 
adapted  to  restore  his  lost  purity,  and  death  was  probably  the 
only  means  by  which  a  fallen  being  could  pass  to  a  higher 
state  of  existence.  That  discipline,  indeed,  if  rightly  im- 
proved, would  probably  fit  him  for  a  higher  degree  of  holiness 
and  happiness  than  if  he  had  never  sinned ;  so  as  to  make 
true  the  paradoxical  sentiment  of  the  poet,  — 

'*  Death  gives  us  more  than  was  in  Eden  lost." 

Misimproved,  this  discipline  would  result  in  an  infinite  loss, 
far  greater  than  if  man  never  passed  through  it.  But  this  is 
all  the  fault  of  man  ;  while  all  the  benefit  of  a  state  of  pro* 
bation  is  the  result  of  God^s  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence. 

In  the  fifth  place,  this  theory  relieves  us  from  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  God  was  compelled  to  alter  the  plan  of 
creation  after  man^s  apostasy.  ^ 

The  comnoon  theory  does  convey  an  idea  iiot  much  differ^ 
ent  from  this.  It  makes  the  impresfsion  that  God  was  disap* 
pointed  when  man  sinned,  and  being  thereby  thwarted  in  his 
original  purpose,  he  did  the  best  he  could  by  changing  his 
plan,  just  as  men  do  when  some  unexpected  occurrence  inter- 
feres with  their  short-sighted  contrivances.  Now,  such  an 
anthropomorphic  view  of  God  is  inexcusable  in  the  nine- 
teenth centiyy.    It  was  necessary  to  use  such  representations 
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m  iie  early  ages  of  the  worid,  when  pure  spiritual  ideas 
were  unknown ;  and  hence  the  Bible  describes  Grod  as  repent- 
ing and  grieved  that  he  had  made  man.  But  with  the  light 
of  the  New  Testament  and  of  modem  science,  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  enucleate  the  true  spiritual  idea  from  such  descrip- 
tions. The  theory  under  consideration  does  not  reduce  Goo 
to  any  af^r-thought  expedients*  but  makes  provision  for  every 
occurrence  in  his  original  plan ;  and,  of  course,  shows  that 
every  event  takes  place  as  he  would  have  it,  when  viewed 
in  its  relations  to  the  great  system  of  the  universe. 

In  the  sixth  place,  this  theory  sheds  some  light  upon  the 
unportant  question,  why  God  permitted  the  introduction  of 
death  into  the  world. 

It  is  difficult  for  some  persons  to  conceive  why  God,  when 
he  foresaw  Adam^s  apostasy,  did  not  change  his  plan  of  crea- 
tion, and  exclude  so  terrible  an  evil  as  death.  But  according 
to  this  theory,  he  permitted  it,  because  it  was  a  necessary 
part  of  a  great  system  of  restoration,  by  which  the  human 
race  might,  if  not  recreant  to  their  true  interests,  be  restored 
to  more  than  their  primeval  blessedness.  It  was  not  intro- 
duced as  a  mer^  punishment,  but  as  a  necessary  means  of 
raising  a  fallen  being  into  a  higher  state  of  life  and  blessedness ; 
or,  if  he  perversely  spumed  the  offered  boon,  of  sinking  him 
doMm  to  the  deeper  wretchedness  which  is  the  just  conse- 
quence of  unrepented  sin,  without  even  the  sympathy  of  any 
part  of  the  created  universe. 

Finally.  This  subject  throws  some  light  upon  that  strange 
mixture  of  ^ood  and  evil,  which  exists  in  the  present  world. 
We  have  seen,  indeed,  that  benevolence  decidedly  predomi- 
Bates  in  all  the  arrangements  of  nature ;  and  we  are  called 
upon  continually  to  admire  the  adaptation  of  external  nature 
to  the  human  constitution.  A  large  portion  of  our  sufferings 
10 
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here  may  also  be  imputed  to  our  own  sins,  or  the  sios  of  oth 
era ;  aad  these  we  cannot  charge  upon  God.  But,  after  all,  it 
seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  even  a  sinless  man  could  escape 
a  large  amount  of  sufiering  here ;  enough,  indeed,  to  make 
him  c^n  sigh  for  deliverance  and  for  a  better  state.  How 
many  sources  of  sufiering  there  are  in  unhealthy  climates, 
mechanical  violence,  and  chemical  agents ;  in  a  sterile  soil, 
in  the  excessive  heats  of  the  tropical  regions,  and  extreme 
cold  of  high  latitudes ;  in  the  encroachments  and  ferocity  of 
the  inferior  animals ;  in  poisons,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  ani- 
mal ;  in  food  unfitted  to  the  digestive  and  assimilating  organs ; 
m  the  damps  and  miasms  of  night ;  and  in  the  frequent  neces- 
sity for  over-exertion  of  body  and  mind  !  And  then,  how  many 
hinderances  to  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  in  all  the 
causes  that  have  been  mentioned !  and  how  does  the  soul  feel 
that  she  is  imprisoned  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  her  energies 
cramped,  and  her  vision  clouded,  by  a  gross  corporeal  me- 
dium !  And  thus  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  with  all  nature 
especially  animal  nature  ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe,  as  already 
intimated,  that  Paul  had  these  very  things  in  mind  when  h*- 
said,  The  whole  creation  groaneth  end  travaileth  together  it. 
fain  untU  noto^  and  loaiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the  son9 
of  God  ;  that  is,  for  emancipation  from  its  present  depressed 
and  fettered  condition.  In  short,  while  there  is  so  much  in 
this  world  to  call  forth  our  admiration  and  gratitude  to  God, 
there  is  enough  to  make  us  feel,  also,  that  it  is  a  fkllen  coup 
dition.  It  is  not  such  a  world  as  infinite  benevolence  would 
provide  for  perfectly  holy  beings,  whom  he  desiifed  to  make 
perfectly  happy,  but  rather  such  a  world  as  is  adapted  for  a 
condition  of  trial  and  preparation  for  a  higher  state,  when 
both  mind  and  body  would  be  delivered  from  the  fetters  tliat 
now  cramp  their  exercise. 

Now,  the  theory  which  I  advocate  asserts  that  this  peculiai 
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wmdition  of  the  world  resulted  from  the  divine  determination, 
upon  a  prospective  view  of  man^s  transgression.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  properly  regarded  as  occcusioned  by  man's  trans* 
gression,  but  not  in  the  common  meaning  attached  to  that 
phrase,  which  is,  that,  before  man's  apostasy,  the  constitution 
of  the  world  was  different  from  what  it  now  is,  and  death  did  * 
not  .exist,  flna  theory  i^upposes  God  to  haye  devised  the 
present  peculiar  mixed  condition  of  the  world,  as  to  good  and 
evil,  in  eternity,  in  order  to  give  man  an  opportunity  to  rescue 
himself  from  the  penaUy  and  misery  of  sin ;  and  in  order  to 
introdi^ce  those  who  should  do  this  into  a  higher  state'of  e^- 
isteoce.  The  plan,  therefore,  is  founded  in  infinite  wisdom 
and  benevolence,  while  it  brings  out  man^s  guilt,  ^d  the  evil 
of  sin,  in  appalling  distinctness  and  magfiitude. 

But,  after  all,  how  little  idea  woifld  a  m^n  have  of  the  entirp 
plot  of  a  play,  who  had  heard  only  ^  part  of  the  first  act ! 
JHow  little  could  he  judge  of  the  bearing  of  the  first  scene 
upon  the  fin^l  development  I  Yet  we  are  npif  only  ip  tb^ 
first  |ict  of  the  great  drama  of  hjuipan  existence.  Death  shows 
us  that  we  shall  erelong  be  introduced  intp  ^  second  ^ct,  and 
affords  a  presumption  that  other  acts  —  it  may  be  in  an  end- 
less series  —  will  succeed,  before  the  whole  plot  shall  have 
passed  before  us ;  and  not  till  then  can  we  be  certain  what 
are  all  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  iptroducUou  of 
9in  and  death  into  our  world..  And  if  thus  early  we  can 
catch  gUippses  of  great  benefit  to  result  from  these  Bvils,  what 
full  conviction,  that  infinite  benevolence  has  planned  and  con- 
summated the  whole,  will  be  forced  upon  the  mind,  when  the 
vast  panorama  of  God's  dispensations  shall  lie  spread  out  in 
the  memory  I  For  that  time  shall  Faith  wait,  in  confident 
hope  that  all  her  doubts  and  darkness  shall  be  converted  intp 
noonday  brightness. 
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LECTURE    IV. 

rHE   NOACHIAN    DELUGE    COMPARED    WITH   THE 
GEOLOGICAL  DELUGES. 

The  history  of  opinions  respecting  the  deluge  of  Noah  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  in  the  annals  of  man. 
In  this  field,  Christians  have  often  broken  lances  with  infidels, 
and  also  with  one  another.  The  unbeliever  has  confidently 
maintained  that  the  Bible  history  of  the  deluge  is  at  war  with 
the  facts  and  reasonings  of  science.  Equally  confident  has 
been  the  believer  that  nature  bears  strong  testimony  to  its  oc- 
currence. Some  Christians,  however,  have  asserted,  with  the 
infidel,  that  no  trace  remains  on  the  face  of  nature  of  such  an 
event.  And  as  this  is  a  subject  which  men  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose themselves  masters  of,  when  they  have  only  skimmed 
the  surface,  the  contest  between  these  different  parties  has 
been  severe  and  protracted.  Almost  every  geological  change 
which  the  earth  has  undergone,  from  its  centre  to  its  circum- 
ference, has,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  ascribed  to  this 
deluge.  And  so  plain  has  this  seemed  to  those  who  had  only  a 
partial  view  of  the  facts,  that  those  who  doubted  it  were  often 
denounced  as  enemies  of  revelation.  But  most  of  these  opin* 
ions  and  this  dogmatism  are  now  abandoned,  because  both 
Nature  and  Scripture  are  better  understood.  And  among  well- 
informed  geologists,  at  least,  the  opinion  is  almost  universal, 
that  there  are  no  facts  in  their  science  which  can  be  clearly 
referred  to  the  Noachian  deluge ;  that  is,  no  traces  in  nature 
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of  .that  evont ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  thare  is  nothing 
in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge  which  would  necessarily 
lead  us  to  expect  permanent  marks  of  such  a  catastrophe 
within  or  up0n  the  earth. 

If  such  he  the  case,  you  will  doubtless  inquire,,  what  con- 
nection there  is  between  geology  and  the  revealed  history  of 
the  deluge,  and  why  the  subject  should  be  introduced  into  this 
series  of  lectures.  I  reply,  t^t  so  recently  have  correct 
yiews  been  entertained  on  this  subject,  and  so  little  understood 
are  they,  that  they  need  to  l^  defined  and  epcplained.  And 
if  the  distribution  of  animal^  and  plants  pn  the  globe  comie 
within  the  province  of  geology,  then  this  spienc^  has  a  very 
important  point  of  connection  with  the  htetory  of  the  deluge, 
as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  And  finally,  the  history  of  opin- 
ions on  this  subject  is  full  of  instruction  to  those  who  under- 
.take  to  reason  on  the  connection  between  science  and  religion. 
.Obviously,  then,  my  .first  d>ject  should  be  to  give  a  brief  his- 
<toiy  of  the  views  that  have  been  eatertained  respecting  the 
,deluge~df^'NQ^,  so  far  as  they  have  been  supposed  to  have 
any  connection  witb  geology. 

[t  is  well  knowD7  that  in  the  written  and  unwritten  tradi- 
;tions  of  almosft  every  nation  and  tribe  under  heaven,  the  story 
of  a  general  deluge  has  been  prominent;  and  probably,  in  all 
jtjbese  cases,  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the  man- 
pjdT  in  which  the  waters  were  brought  over  the  land.  But 
i;nost  of  these  reasonings,  especially  in  ancient  times,  are  too 
absurd  to  deserve  even  to  be  recited.  Indeed,  it  is  not  till  the 
begipning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  we  find  any  discus- 
sions on  the  subject  worthy  of  notice.  At  that  time,  some 
excavations  at  Vierona,  in  Italy,  brought  to  light  many  fossil 
shells,  and  awakened  a  question  as  to  their  origin.  Some 
inaintained  tha^t  tfaey  wejr^  oply  mwhcra,  or  lesemblancef 
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to  animals,  but  never  had  a  real  existence.  They  were  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  produced  by  a  certain  "  materia  pinguis^' 
or  *'  fatty  matter,"  existing  in  the  earth.  Others  maintained 
that  they  were  deposited  by  the  deluge  of  Noah.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  the  general  opinion;  but  Fracastoro  and  a  few 
others  mainta'med  that  they  were  once  real  animals,  and  could 
not  have  been  brought  into  their  present  condition  by  the  last 
deluge.  For  more  than  three  hundred  years  have  these  ques- 
tions been  more  or  less  discussed ;  and  though  decided  many 
years  ago  by  all  geologists,  not  a  few  intelligent  men  still 
maintain,  that  petrified  shells  are  mere  abortive  resemblances 
of  real  beings,  or  that  they  were  deposited  by  the  deluge. 

The  advocates  of  the  diluvial  origin  of  petrifactions  soon 
found  themselves  hard  pressed  with  the  question,  how  these 
relics  could  be  scattered  through  strata  many  thousand  feet 
thick,  by  one  transient  flood.  They,  therefore,  came  to  die  con- 
clusion, in  the  words  of  Woodward,  a  distinguished  cosmogo- 
nist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  "  whole  terrestrial  globe 
was  taken  to  pieces  and  dissolved  at  the  flood,  and  the  strata 
settled  down  from  this  promiscuous  mass,  as  any  earthy  sedi- 
ment from  a  fluid."  During  that  century,  many  works  ap- 
peared upon  cosmogony,  defending  similar  views,  by  such 
men  as  Burnet,  Scheuchzer,  and  Catcott.  Some  of  these 
works  exhibited  no  little  ability,  mixed,  however,  widi  hypoth- 
eses so  extravagant  that  they  have  ever  since  been  the  butt 
of  ridicule.  The  very  title  of  Burnet's  work  cannot  but  pro- 
voke a  smile.  It  is  called  "  The  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Original  of  the  Earth,  and  of  all 
the  general  Changes  it  hath  already  undergone,  or  is  to  undergo, 
till  the  Consummation  of  all  Things."  He  maintained  that  the 
primitive  earth  was  only  "  an  orbicular  crust,  smooth,  regular, 
and  uniform,  without  mountains  and  without  a  sea."   This  crust 
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rested  on  the  surface  of  a  watery  abyss,  and,  being  heated  by 
the  sun,  became  chinky ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  rarefac- 
tion of  the  included  vapors,  it  burst  asunder,  and  fell  down 
into  the  waters,  and  so  was  comminuted  and  dissolved,  while 
the  inhabitants  perished.  Catcott's  work  was  confined  exclu- 
wvely  to  the  deluge,  and  exhibited  a  good  dea!  of  ability.  He 
endeavored  to  show,  that  this  dissolution  of  the  earth  by  the 
deluge  was  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  his  reasoning  on  that 
point  is  a  fine  example  of  the  state  of  biblical  interpretation 
in  his  day.  "  As  there  are  other  texts,"  says  he,  "  which 
mention  the  dissolution  of  the  earth,  it  may  be  proper  to  cite 
them.  Ps.  xlvi.  2.  God  is  our  refuge ;  therefore  will  we  not 
fear  though  the  earth  he  removed^  [be  changed,  be  quite  al- 
tered, as  it  was  at  the  deluge.]  God  uttered  his  *voice,  the  earth 
melted^  [flowed,  dissolved  to  atoms.]  Again,  Job  xxviii.  9. 
He  sent  his  hand  [the  expansion,  his  instrument,  or  the  agent 
by  which  he  worked]  against  the  rock,  he  overturned  the 
mountains  by  the  roots,  he  caused  the  rivers  to  burst  forth  from 
between  the  rocks,  [or  broke  open  the  fountains  of  the  abyss.] 
His  eye  [symbolically  placed  for  light]  saw  [passed  through, 
or  between]  every  nfinute  thing,  [every  atom,  and  so  dis- 
solved the  whole.]  He  [at  last]  bound  up  the  waters  from 
weeping,  [i.  e.  from  pressing  through  the  shell  of  the  earth,  as 
tears  make  their  way  through  the  orb  of  the  eye ;  or,  as  it  is 
related,  (Gen.  viii.  2,)  He  stopped  the  fountains  of  the  abyss 
and  the  windows  of  heaven,]  and  brought  out  the  light  from 
its  hiding-place,  [i.  e.,  from  the  inward  parts  of  the  earth,  from 
between  every  atom  where  it  lay  hid,  and  kept  each  atom 
separate  from  the  other,  and  so  the  whole  in  a  state  of  disso- 
lution ;  his  bringing  out  those  parts  of  the  light  which  caused 
the  dissolution  would  of  course  permit  the  agents  to  act  in 
their  usual  way,  and  so  reform  the  earth.'']  —  Treatise  on  the 
Dduge^  p.  43,  (London,  1761.) 
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We  can  beurdly  believe  at  the  present  day,  tiiat  a  logicm. 
and  scientific  mind,  like  that  of  Catoott,  could  satisfy  itself,  by 
such  a  dreamy  exegesis,  that  the  Scriptures  teach  the  earth's 
dissolution  at  the  deluge ;  especially  when  they  so  distinctly  de- 
scribe the  waters  of  the  deluge, as  first  rising  over  the  land,  and 
then  sinking  back  to  their  original  position.  Still  more  strange 
is  it  how  Burnet  could  have  thought  it  consistent  with  Scriptuee 
to  suppose  the  earth,  before  the  flood,  ^^  to  have  been  covered 
with  an  prbicular  crust,  smooth,  regular,  and  uniform,  without 
moHntains  and  without  a  sea,''  when  the  Bible  so  distinctly 
states,  as  the  work  of  the  third  day,  that  the  waters  tmder  the 
heavens  were  gathered  together  unto  one  place^and  the  dry 
land  appeared  ;  aqd  that  God  coiled  the  dry  land  earthy  and 
the  gathering* together  of  the  waters  he  called  seas;  and  fur- 
ther, that,  by  the  deluge,  all  the  high  hiUs  were  ^xmered.  Yet 
these  men  doubtless  supposed  that,  by  the  views  which  they 
advocated,  they  were  defending  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Nay, 
their  views  were  long  regarded  as  exclusively  the  orUiodox 
views,  and  opposition  to  them  was  considered,  for  one  or  two 
centuries,  as  virtual  opposition  to  the  Bible.  Truly,  this,  in 
biblical  interpretation,  was  straining  at  ^  gnat  and  swallowiBg 
a  camel. 

It  is  quite  convenient  to  explain  such  anomalies  in  human 
belief,  by  referring  them  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  to  the 
want  of  the  light  of  modern  science.  But  in  the  present  case, 
we  cannot  thus  easily  dispose  of  the  difficulty.  For  in  our 
own  day,  we  have  seen  these  same  absurdities  of  opinion 
maintained  by  a  really  scientific  man,  selected  to  write  one 
of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
in  Great  Britain.  I  refer  to  Rev.  William  Kirby,  evidently  a 
th(HX>ugh  entomologist  and  a  sincere  Christian.  But  he  ad(^ 
the  opinion,  not  only  that  ithsre  exists  a  subterranean  abys$  of 
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waters,  but  a  subterranean  metropolis  of  animals,  where  the 
hugo  Ie\riathians,  the  gigaatic  saurians,  dug  out  of  the  rocks 
by  the  geologist,  still  (Survive ;  and  this  he  endeavors  to  prove 
frbm  the  Bible.  For  this  purpose  he  quotes  the  passage  in 
Psalms,  though  thou  hast  sore  broken  us  in  the  place  of 
dragons^  and  Covered  us  tbith  the  shadow  of  death.  His  ex- 
position of  this  text  is  much  in  the  style  of  that  already  given 
from  Catcott.  Following  that  writer  and  Hutchinson,  he  en- 
deavors to  show,  by  a  still  more  fenciful  interpretation,  that 
the  phrase  "windows  of  heaven,''  in  Grenesis,  means  cracks 
and  volcanic  rentii  in  the  earth,  through  which  air  and  water 
rushed  inwardly  and  outwardly  with  such  violence  as  to  tear 
the  crust  to  pieces.  This  was  the  effect  of  the  increasing 
waters  of  the  deluge ;  the  bringing  together  of  these  commi- 
nuted particles^  so  as  to  form  the  present  strata,  was  the  work 
of  the  subsiding  wateri. 

These  views  will  seehi  very  strange  to  those  not  familiar 
with  the  history  of  geology.  But  We  shall  find  their  oriffia, 
if  a  few  fiicts  be  stated  respecting  what  has  been  called  the 
physico-theological  school  of  writers,  that  originated  with  one 
Hutchiniton,  in  the  beginhing  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
Was  a  disciple  of  the  distinguished  cosmogonist  Woodward. 
But  he  attacked  the  views  of  his  master,  as  well  as  those  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  gravitation,  in  a  work  which  he  pub- 
lished in  twelve  octavo  volumes,  entitled  "  Moseses  Prin- 
cipia,^'*  He  there  maintains  that  the  Scriptures,  when  rightly 
understood,  contain  a  complete  system  of  natural  philosophy. 

This  dogma,  advocated  by  Hutchinson  with  the  most  intol- 
erant spirit,  cpnstitutes  the  leading  peculiarity  of  the  physico- 
theological  school,  and  has  been  very  widely  adopted,  and 
has  exerted  a  most  peirnicious  influence  both  upon  religion 
and  upon'  science.     It  is  painful,  therefore,  to  find  so  learned'' 
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and  excellent  a  man  as  Mr.  Kirby  so  deeply  imbued  with  it| 
so  long  aAer  its  absurdity  has  been  shown  again  and  again. 
It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  cabalistic  dreams  of 
Hutchinsonianism  are  not  to  be  extensively  revived  in  our 
day.  And,  indeed,  such  is  the  advanced  state  of  her« 
meneutical  knowledge,  that  we  have  little  reason  to  fear  it 
Nevertheless,  its  leaven  is  yet  by  no  means  thoroughly  purged 
out  from  the  literary  community. 

It  was  one  of  the  settled  principles  of  the  physico-theologi- 
cal  school,  that,  since  the  creation,  the  earth  has  undergone 
no  important  change  beneath  the  surface,  except  at  the  del* 
uge,  because  it  was  supposed  that  the  Bible  mentions  no  other 
event  that  could  produce  any  important  change.  Hence  all 
marks  of  changes  in  the  rocks  since  their  original  creation 
must  be  referred  to  the  deluge.  And  especially  when  it  was 
found  that  most  of  the  petrifactions  in  the  rocks  were  of 
marine  origin,  not  only  were  they  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  the  deluge,  but  a  most  conclusive  proof  of  that  event 
And^is  opinion  is  even  yet  very  widely  received  by  the 
Christian  world.  The  argument  in  its  favor,  when  stated  in 
a  popular  manner  to  those  not  familiar  with  geology,  is  indeed 
quite  imposing.  For  if  the  land,  almost  every  where,  even 
to  the  tops  of  some  of  its  highest  mountains,  abounds  in  sea 
shells,  this  is  just  what  w«3  should  expect,  if  the  sea  fk>wed  over 
those  mountains  at  the  deluge.  But  the  moment  we  come  to 
examine  the  details  respecting  marine  petrifactions,  we  see 
that,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  them  the 
result  of  a  transient  deluge.  Yet  this  view  is  maintained  in 
nearly  all  the  popular  commentaries  of  the  present  day  upon 
Genesis,  and  in  many  respectable  periodicals.  It  is  taught, 
therefore,  in  the  Sabbath  school  and  in  the  family ;  and  the 
•V  i'd,  as  he  grows  up,  is  shocked  to  find  the  geologist  assailing 
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it ;  and  when  he-  finds  it  false,  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
jealous  of  the  other  evidences  of  Christianity  which  he  has 
been  taught. 

Another  branch  of  the  modem  physico-theological  school, 
embracing  men  who  have  read  too  much  on  the  subject  of 
geology  to  be  able  to  believe  in  the  dissolution  of  the  globe 
by  the  deluge,  have  adopted  a  more  plausible  hypothesis.  They 
suppose  that  between  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  or  in  six- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-six  years,  according  to  the  received 
chronology,  all  the  present  fossiliferous  rocks  of  our  conti- 
nents, more  than  ten  miles  in  thickness,  were  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  By  that  event,  they  were  raised  from 
beneath  the  waters,  and  the  continents  previously  existing 
8imk  down  and  disappeared ;  so  that  the  land  now  inhabited 
was  formerly  the  ocean's  bed.  To  prove  that  such  a  change 
took  place  at  the  deluge,  Granville  Penn  and  Fairholme  quote 
the  declaration  of  God,  in  Genesis,  respecting  the  flood  — 
I  udll  destroy  them^  (i.  e.,  men,)  and  the  earthy  or  with  the 
earth ;  also  the  statement  of  Peter  —  Tfie  world  that  then 
wasy  being  overflowed  with  water ^  perished.  The  terms  earth 
and  world  may  mean  either  the  solid  globe,  or  the  animals* 
and  plants  upon  it.  If  in  these  passages  they  have  the  latter 
meaning,  then  they  simply  teach  that  the  deluge  destroyed 
the  natural  life  of  organic  beings.  If  they  have  the  formei 
meaning,  then  the  inquiry  arises,  What  are  we  to  understand 
by  the  destruction  here  described }  It  may  mean  annihila- 
tion, or  it  may  imply  ruin  in  some  respects.  That  annihila- 
tion did  not  result  from  the  deluge  is  evident  from  the  case 
of  men,  who  suffered  only  temporal  death,  and  even  this  was 
not  universal;  and  we  know,  also,  that  the  matter  of  the 
earth  did  not  perish.  We  must  resort,  therefore,  to  the 
tacred  history  to  learn  how  far  the  destruction  extended. 
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That  history  seems  very  plain.  There  was  a  rtiin  of  forty 
days,  and  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up ; 
that  is,  as  Professor  Stuart  happily  expresses  it,  '*  The  ocean 
overflowed  while  the  rkin  descended  in  vast  quantities.'"  The 
waters  gradually  rose  ovfef  the  dry  land,  and  after  a  hundred 
and  fifty  days,  began  to  subside,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  and 
a  few  days  they  were  gone.  Such  an  overflowing  could  not 
take  place  without  producing  the  almost  entire  destruction 
of  organic  life,  and  making  extensive  havoc  with  the  soil, 
especially  as  a  wind  assisted  in  driving  these  waters  from  the 
liind.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  that  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  either  a  comminution  or  dissolution  of  the 
earth,  or  ^e  elevation  of  the  ocean^s  bed.  The  same  land 
Which  was  overflowed  is  described  as  agsyn  emerging.  In- 
deed, a  part  of  the  rivers  proceeding  out  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  are  the  same  a^  those  now  existing  on  the  globe.  We 
must  then  admit  that  our  present  continents,  —  certainly  thd 
Asiatic,  —  are  the  same  as  the  antediluvian,  or  deny  that  the 
account  of  Eden,  in  Geneisis,  is  a  part  of  the  Bible.  The 
latter  alternative  is  preferred  by  Penn  and  Fairholme. 
Surely  such  men  ought  to  be  cautious  how  they  censure 
geologists  for  modifying  the  meaning  of  some  verses  in  Gren* 
esis,  when  they  thu^,  without  any  evidence  of  its  spurious- 
ness,  unceremoniously  erase  so  important  a  passage. 

I  might  add  to  all  this  that  the  facts  of  geology  forbid  the 
idea  that  our  present  continents  formed  the  bed  of  the  ociean 
at  so  recent  a  date  as  that  of  Noah^s  deluge,  land  that  the  sujp- 
position  that  all  organic  remains  were  deposited  during  the 
two  thousand  years  between  the  six  days'  work  and  the  del- 
uge is  totally  irreconcilable  with  all  correct  philosophy. 
Why,  during  the  time  when  the  fossiliferous  rocks  were  in  a 
course  of  formation,  four  or  five  entirely  diiitinct  races  of 
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animals  and  plants  successively  occupied  the  land  and  the 
waters,  and  passed  away  in  regular  order ;  and  these  races 
were  so  unlike,  that  they  could  not  have  been  contemporane- 
ous. Who  will  maintain  that  all  this  took  place  in  the  short 
period  of  two  thousand  years  ?  I  am  sure  that  no  geologist 
will. 

But  modem  geologists  have,  until  recently,  supposed  that 
the  traces  of  Noah^s  deluge  might  still  be  seen  upon  the 
earth's  surface.  I  say  its  surface ;  for  none  of  them  imagined 
those  effects  could  have  reached  to  a  great  depth.  Over  a 
large  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere  they  found  extensive 
accumulations  of  grave!  and  bowlders,  which  had  been  re- 
moved often  a  great  distance  from  their  parent  rocks,  while  the 
ledges  beneath  were  smoothed  and  striated,  obviously  by  the 
grating  over  them  of  these  piles  of  detritus.  How  very  nat- 
ural to  refer  these  effects  to  the  agency  of  currents  of  water ; 
just  such  currents  as  might  have  resulted  from  a  universal 
deluge.  But  the  inference  was  a  hasty  one  For  wher  geol- 
ogists came  to  study  the  phenomena  of  drift  or  diluvium,  as 
these  accumulations  of  travelled  matter  are  called,  they  found 
that  currents  of  water  alone  would  not  explain  them  all. 
Some  other  agency  must  have  been  concerned ;  and  the  gen- 
eral opinion  now  is,  that  drift  has  been  the  result  of  the  joint 
action  of  water  and  ice ;  and  nearly  all  geologists  suppose 
that  this  action  took  place  before  man's  existence  on  the 
globe.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  result  of  oceanic 
currents,  while  yet  our  continents  were  beneath  the  waters ; 
others  think  that  the  northern  ocean  may  have  been  thrown 
southerly  over  the  dry  land  by  the  elevation  of  its  bed ;  and 
others  maintain  that  vast  masses  of  ice  may  formerly  have  en- 
circled high  latitudes,  whose  glaciers,  melting  away,  may  have 
driven  towards  the  equator  the  great  quantities  of  drift  and 
11 
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bowlders  which  have  been  carried  in  that  direction.  In  shorty 
it  is  now  found  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  di6icult  problero& 
in  geology ;  and  while  most  geologists  agree  that  both  ice  and 
water  have  been  concerned  in  producing  the  phenomena,  the 
time  and  manner  of  their  action  are  not  yet  very  satisfactorily 
determined.  They  may  have  acted  at  different  periods  and 
in  divers  manners;  but  all  the  phenomena  could  not  have 
been  the  result  of  one  transient  deluge. 

From  the  facts  that  have  now  been  detailed,  it  appears  that 
on  no  subject  of  science  connected  with  religion  have  mea 
been  more  positive  and  dogmatical  than  in  respect  to  Noah% 
deluge,  and  that  on  no  subject  has  there  been  greater  change 
of  opinion.  From  a  belief  in  the  complete  destruction  and 
dissolution  of  the  globe  by  that  event,  those  best  qualified  to 
judge  now  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to  identify  one  mark 
of  that  event  in  nature. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state,  in  a  more  definite  form,  the 
views  of  this  subject  entertained  by  the  most  ^ilightened 
judges  of  its  merits  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  first  place^  most  of  the  cases  of  accumulations  cf 
drifts  the  dispersion  of  bowlders^  and  the  polish  and  stria 
upon  rocks  in  place^  occurred  previous  to  man's  existence 
upon  the  glohe^  and  cannot  have  been  the  result  of  Noah^s 
deluge. 

From  the  arguments  for  sustaining  this  position  I  shall 
select  cmly  a  part. 

The  first  is,  that  the  organic  remains  found  in  the  alluvium 
considerably  above  the  drift,  which  always  lies  below  the 
alluvium,  are  many  of  them  of  extinct  species.  Whether 
the  genuine  drift  —  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  fragments, 
driven  pellmell  together — contains  any  oi^nic  relics,  is  to 
ne  very  doubtfVii.     But  if  the  stratified  deposits  subsequent 
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jo  the  drift  present  us  with  beiogs  no  longer  alive  on  the 
globe,  much  more  would  the  drift.  Now,  the  presumption  is, 
that  extinct  animals  and  plants  belong  to  a  creation  anterior 
to  man,  especially  if  they  exhibit  a  tropical  character,  —  as 
those  do  which  are  usually  assigned  to  the  drift,  —  since  we 
have  no  evidence  of  a  tropical  climate  in  northern  latitudes 
till  we  get  back  to  a  period  far  anterior  to  man. 

Secondly.  No  remains  of  man  or  his  works  have  been  found 
in  drift,  nor  indeed  till  we  rise  almost  to  the  top  of  the  allu- 
vial deposit.  Even  ancient  Armenia  has  now  been  examined 
geologically,  with  sufficient  care  to  make  it  almost  certain 
that  human  remains  do  not  exist  there  in  drift,  if  drift  is 
found  there  at  all ;  of  which  there  may  be  a  question. 

Thirdly.  The  agency  producing  drift  must  have  operated 
daring  a  vastly  longer  period  than  the  three  hundred  and 
eighty  days  of  Noah's  deluge.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  to 
a  geologist  that  the  extensive  erosions  which  are  referrible  to 
that  agency,  and  the  huge  masses  of  detritus  which  have 
been  the  result,  must  have  demanded  centuries,  and  even 
decades  of  centuries.  Nor  will  any  supposed  increase  of 
power  in  the  agency  explain  the  results,  without  admitting  a 
long  period  fcnr  their  acticm. 

Fourthly.  Water  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  agent 
in  the  Noaohian  deluge ;  bat  in  tbe  productioa  of  drift,  ice 
W9B  at  least  equally  concerned. 

Finally.  The  phenomena  of  deltas,  terraces,  and  ancient 
•ea-beaches,  make  the  period  of  the  drift  immensely  more 
remote  than  the  deluge  of  Noah,  since  these  phenomena  are 
all  posterior  to  the  drift  period.  I  need  not  go  into  the  details 
of  this  argument  here,  since  I  have  drawn  diem  out  in  my 
second  lecture.  But  of  all  the  arguments  ever  adduced '  to 
prove  the  great  length  of  time  ooeupied  ki  geological  changes, 
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this  —  which,  so  far  as  the  terraces  are  concerned,  has  nevei 
hefore,  1  believe,  been  adduced  —  seems  to  me  the  most  con- 
vincing to  those  who  carefully  examine  the  subject. 

We  may  be  sure,  then,  that  the  commencement  of  the  drift 
period,  and  the  deluge  of  Noah,  cannot  have  been  synchro- 
nous.  But  the  drift  agency,  connected,  as  nearly  all  geologists 
seem  now  to  be  ready  to  admit,  with  the  vertical  mov^nents 
of  continents,  may  have  operated,  and  undoubtedly  has,  at 
various  periods,  and  very  possibly,  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
long  posterior  to  the  period  usually  called  the  drift  period.  I 
agree,  therefore,  in  opinion  with  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  judicious  of  the  European  geologists.  Professor  Sedgwick 
of  Cambridge,  when  he  says,  "  If  we  have  the  clearest  proofs 
of  great  oscillations  of  sea  level,  and  have  a  right  to  make  use 
of  them,  while  we  seek  to  explain  some  of  the  latest  phenom- 
ena of  geology,  may  we  not  reasonably  suppose,  that,  within 
the  period  of  human  history,  similar  oscillations  have  taken 
place  in  those  parts  of  Asia  which  were  the  cradle  of  our 
race,  and  may  have  produced  that  destruction  among  the 
early  families  of  men,  which  is  described  in  our  sacred  books, 
and  of  which  so  many  traditions  have  been  brought  down  to 
us  through  all  the  streams  of  authentic  history  ?  "  —  Geology 
•fthe  Loke  District^  p.  14. 

Secondly.  Admitting  the  deluge  to  have  been  vmversal  over 
the  glohe^  it  could  not  have  deposited  the  fossil  remains  in  the 
rocks. 

This  position  is  too  plain  to  the  practical  geologist  to  need 
a  formal  ai^ument  to  sustain  it.  But  there  are  many  intelli- 
gent men,  who  do  not  see  clearly  why  the  remains  of  marine 
animals  and  plants  may  not  be  referred  to  the  deluge.  And 
if  ihey  could  be,  then  all  the  demands  of  the  geologist  for 
long  periods  anterior  to  man  are  without  foundation.  But  they 
cannot  be,  for  the  following  reasons :  — 
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First.  Onthis  supposttioii  the  organic  remains  ought  to  be 
confusedly  mingled  together,  since  they  must  have  been 
brought  over  the  land  promiscuously  by  the  waters  of  the 
deluge ;  but  they  are  in  fact  arranged  in  as  much  order  as 
the  specimens  of  a  well-regulated  cabinet  The  different 
rocks  that  lie  above  one  another  do,  indeed,  contain  some 
species  that  are  common ;  but  the  most  are  peculiar.  It  is 
impossible  to  explain  such  a  fact  if  they  were  deposited  by 
the  deluge. 

Secondly.  On  this  theory,  at  least,  a  part  of  the  organic 
remains  ought  to  correspond  with  living  animals  and  plants, 
since  the  deluge  took  place  so  Icmg  after  the  six  days  of  cre- 
ation. But  with  the  exception  of  a  few  species  near  the  top 
of  the  series,  the  fossil  species  are  wholly  unlike  those  now 
alive. 

Thirdly.  How,  by  this  theory,  can  we  explain  the  fact,  that 
there  are  found  in  the  rocks  at  least  five  distinct  races  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  so  unlike  that  they  could  not  have  been  con- 
temporaries ?  or  for  the  fact,  that  most  of  them  are  of  a 
highly  tropical  character  ?  or  for  the  fact,  that  as  we  rise  higher 
in  the  rocks,  there  is  a  nearer  and  nearer  approach  to  existing 
species  ? 

Fourthly.  This  theory  requires  us  to  admit,  that  in  three 
hundred  and  eighty  days  the  waters  of  the  deluge  deposited 
rocks  at  least  ten  miles  in  thickness,  over  half  or  two  thirds  of 
our  existing  continents ;  and  these  rocks  made  up  of  hundreds 
of  thick  beds,  exceedingly  unlike  one  another  in  coip position 
and  organic  contents.  Will  any  reasonable  man  believe  this 
possible  without  a  miracle  ? 

But  I  need  not  multiply  arguments  on  this  point.  It  is  a 
Aeory  which  no  reasonable  man  can  long  maintain  after  study- 
ing the  subject  And  if  it  be  indeed  true,  that  neither  in  the 
11  • 
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drift,  nor  in  the  foflsiU&rous  roda^caa  we  cJiteovwr  any  tmcet 
(^  the  deluge,  then  we  shall  fiod  them  nowhere  on  the 
gk>he.     But 

Thirdly.  There  are  no  facts  in  geeiogy  thai  afford  an^f 
presmnpiion  agamst  the  occurremce  of  tM  Neaehian  deluge^ 
hU  rather  the  eomtrary. 

The  geologist  says  only,  that  if  any  traces  of  it  ezi^  he 
caanot  distinguish  them  from  the  effects  of  other^nalogous 
agencies  that  have  operated  on  the  globe  at  various  p^iods. 
Some  parts  of  the  globe  do  not  exhibit  marks  of  any  powerful 
aqueous  action^  such  as  high  northern  and  southern  latitudes 
do  exhibit  But  the  sacred  record,  in  its  account  of  the  access 
and  subsidence  of  diluvial  waters,  does  not  require  us  to  sup- 
pose any  great  degree  of  violence  in  their  action  on  the  sur* 
face;  and  although  currents  somewhat  powerful  must  have 
been  the  result,  yet  they  may  not  have  existed  every  where, 
nor  have  always  left  traces  of  their  passage  where  they  did 
exist.  On  the  other  hand,  the  geologist  will  admit,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  that  in  the  elevation  and  subsidence  of 
mountains  and  continents,  and  in  volcanic  agency  generally, 
of  which  geology  contains  so  many  examples,  we  have  an 
adequate  cause  for  extensive,  if  not  universal,  deluges ;  nor 
can  he  say  how  recently  this  cause  may  have  operated  be- 
neath certain  oceans,  sufficiently  to  produce  the  deluge  of  the 
Scriptures.  So  that,  in  fact,  we  have  in  gecdogy  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of,  rather  than  against,  such  a  deluge.  Nay, 
some,  who  have  examined  Armenia,  have  thought  they  found 
there  a  deposit  which  could  be  referred  to  the  deluge  of  Noah ; 
but  1  have  no  access  to  any  facts  on  this  point 

Fourthly,  There  are  reasons^  both  in  natural  history  and 
im  the  Scriptures^  for  supposing  that  the  deluge  may  not  have 
been  universal  over  the  globe^  but  only  over  the  region  inhab* 
tied  by  man. 
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This  IS  a  position  of  no  small  importance,  and  will,  there- 
fore, require  our  careful  examination.  And  in  the  beginning, 
I  wish  to  premise,  that  I  assume  the  deluge  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  natural  operations,  or  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  nature.  I  feel  no  reluctance  in  admitting  it  to 
have  been  strictly  miraculous,  provided  the  narrative  will  al- 
low of  such  a  conclusion.  But  if  it  was  miraculous,  then  we 
must  give  up  the  idea  of  philosophizing  about  it,  and  believe 
Ae  facts  simply  on  the  divine  testimony.  For  how  can  we 
philosophize  upon  an  event  that  is  brought  about  by  the  direct 
efficiency  of  God,  and  without  reference  to  existing  natural 
laws,  and,  it  may  be,  in  contravention  of  them,  unless,  indeed, 
the  history  contains  such  contradictions  as  even  infinite  power 
and  wisdom  could  not  make  harmonious  ?  Some  writers  en- 
deavor to  show  the  conformity  of  the  sacred  history  of  the 
deluge  to  established  natural  laws,  until  they  meet  with  some 
objection  too  strong  to  be  answered,  when  they  turn  round 
and  declare  the  whole  occurrence  to  have  been  miraculous. 
This  I  conceive  to  be  absurd,  and  I  shall  accordingly  proceed 
on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  event  was  a  penal  infliction, 
brought  about  by  natural  laws ;  or,  at  least,  if  there  was  any 
thing  miraculous,  it  consisted  in  giving  greater  power  to  nat- 
ural operations,  without  interfering  with  the  regular  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect.  And  does  not  the  narrative  leave  the  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  it  was  brought  about 
by  natural  means .?  The  sacred  writer  distinctly  assigns  two 
natural  causes  of  the  increase  of  the*  waters,  viz.,  a  rain  of 
forty  days  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep,  which  doubtless  means  an  overflow  of  the  ocean  ;  and, 
to  hasten  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  it  is  said  that  €rod 
made  a  wind  to  blow  over  the  surface.  It  is  no  proof  of  mi* 
raeulous  agency,  that  the  whole  woriL  is  referred  to  the  imroe- 
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diate  power  of  God,  for  it  is  well  known  that  this  is  the  usual 
mode  in  which  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  natural  events. 

The  first  difficulty  in  the  way  of  supposing  the  flood  to 
have  been  literally  universal,  is  the  great  quantity  of  water 
that  would  have  been  requisite. 

The  amount  necessary  to  cover  the  earth  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains,  or  about  five  miles  above  the  present 
oceans,  would  be  eight  times  greater  than  that  existing  on  the 
globe  at  this  time.  From  whence  could  this  immense  volume 
of  water  have  been  derived  ?  A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has 
been  devoted  to  give  an  answer  to  this  inquiry.  By  some  it 
has  been  supposed,  that  most  of  the  earth's  interior  is  occu« 
pied  by  water,  and  the  theorist  had  only  to  devise  means  for 
forcing  it  to  the  surface.  One  does  this  by  the  forcible  com- 
pression of  the  crust ;  another,  by  the  expansive  power  of 
internal  heat;  another,  by  the  generation  of  various  gases 
through  galvanic  action.  Others  have  maintained  that  the 
antediluvian  continents  were  sunk  beneath  the  ocean  at  that 
time,  though  such  find  it  hard  to  tell  us  why  there  was  a  rain 
of  forty  days  upon  land  that  was  ready  to  subside  beneath  the 
ocean.  Others  have  resort  to  a  comet's  impinging  against 
the  earth,  and  throwing  the  waters  of  the  ocean  over  the  land. 
But  they  were  not  aware  that  comets  are  mere  vapor.  Others 
suppose  (and  surely  theirs  is  the  most  plausible  theory)  that 
the  elevation  of  the  bed  of  some  ocean,  by  volcanic  agency, 
threw  its  waters  over  the  adjoining  continents,  and  the  mighty 
wave  thus  produced  would  not  stop  till  it  had  swept  over  all 
other  continents  and  islands*  But  in  this  case,  it  is  evident 
that  the  continent  first  overflowed  must  have  been  left  dry 
before  the  wave  had  reached  other  continents,  so  that,  in  fact, 
all  parts  of  the  earth  would  not  have  been  enveloped  simulta* 
neously ;  and  bendes^  how  unlike  such  a  violent  rushing  of 
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jke  waters  ovsr  the  iaad  ie  the  scriptural  account !  In  short, 
so  unsatis&ctxNry  have  been  most  of  the  theories  to  account 
for  the  water  requisite  to  produce  a  universal  deluge,  that  most 
writers  have  resorted,  in  the  end,  to  miraculous  agency  to  ob- 
tain it.  And  that,  in  &ct,  is  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  get- 
ting  over  this  difficult,  if  the  Scriptures  unequivocally  teach 
the  umveflsali^  of  the  deluge. 

A  second  ofajeetion  to  audi  a  wuversali^  is,  the  difficult}'' 
cf  providing  for  the  aaimals  in  the  ark. 

Calculatioiis  have  indeed  been  made,  which  seemed  to  show 
that  the  ark  was  capacious  enou^  to  hold  the  pairs  and  sep- 
tuples of  all  the  species.  But,  unfortunately,  the  number  of 
species  assumed  to  oust  l^  the  calculators  was  vastly  below 
the  imth.  It  aiftoonted  only  to  three  or  four  hundred ; 
whereas  the  actual  number  already  described  by  zoologists 
is  not  less  &an  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ;  and  the  prob- 
able number  existing  on  the  globe  is  not  less  than  half  a  mil- 
lion. And  for  the  greater  part  of  these  must  provision  have 
been  made,  sinee  most  of  them  inhabit  either  the  air  or  the 
diy  land.  Two  thousand  species  of  mammalia,  seven  thou- 
jsand  species  o£  birds,  twelve  hundred  species  of  reptiles,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  species  of  insects  are  al- 
ready described,  and  must  have  been  provided  with  space 
and  food.  Will  any  t»e  believe  this  possible,  in  a  vessel  not 
more  than  Anir  hundred  and  fifty  ieet  long,  seventy-five  feet 
broad,  and  forty-five  feet  high  ? 

The  third  and  most  importairt  objection  to  this  universality 
of  the  deluge  is  derived  from  the  facts  brought  to  light  by 
modem  science,  respecting  the  distribution  of  animals  and 
plants  on  the  globe. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Linnseus  that  all  animals  and  plants 
had  their  commencement  in  a  particular  region  of  the  earth, 
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from  whence  they  migrmted  into  all  other  parts  of  its  mxrhce* 
And  had  no  new  facts  come  to  light  since  his  day,  to  change 
the  aspect  of  the  subject,  one  would  hesitate  long  before  adopt- 
ing views  opposed  to  so  distbguished  a  naturalist  But  new 
facts,  in  vast  numbers,  have  been  multiplymg  ever  since  his 
day,  and  zoologists  and  botanists  now  almost  universally  adopt 
the  opinion,  early  promulgated  by  Dr.  Prichard,  in  hb  admi- 
rable work  on  the  Physical  History  of  Man,  that  there  must 
have  been  several  centres  of  creation,  from  which  the  ani- 
mals and  plants  radiated  only  so  far  as  the  climate  and  food 
were  adapted  to  their  natures,  except  a  few  species  endowed 
with  the  power  of  accommodating  themselves  to  all  climates. 
Certain  it  is  that  they  are  now  thus  distributed;  and  it  is 
inevitable  death  for  most  species  to  venture  beyond  certain 
limits.  If  tropical  animals  and  plants,  for  instance,  were  to 
migrate  to  the  temperate  zones,  and  especially  to  the  frigid 
regions,  they  could  not  long  survive ;  and  almost  equally  fatal 
would  it  be  for  the  animals  and  plants  of  high  latitudes  to  take 
up  their  abode  near  the  equator.  But  even  within  the  tropics 
we  find  distinct  species  of  animals  and  plants  on  opposite  con- 
tinents. Indeed,  naturalists  reckon  a  large  number  of  botan- 
ical and  zoological  districts,  or  provinces,  as  they  are  called, 
within  which  they  find  certain  peculiar  groups  of  animals  and 
plants,  with  natures  exactly  adapted  to  that  particular  district, 
but  incapable  of  enduring  the  different  climate  of  adjoining 
districts.  They  differ  considerably  as  to  the  number  of  these 
districts,  because  the  plants  and  animals  of  our  globe  are  by 
no  means  yet  fully  described,  and  because  the  districts  assigned 
to  the  different  classes  do  not  fully  coincide ;  but  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  distribution,  they  are  of  one  opinion.  The 
most  reliable  divisions  of  this  kind  make  twenty-five  botanical 
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provinces,  and  fiye  kingdoms  and  fourteen  provinces  among 
imiiiials.* 

The  fact  that  man,  and  some  of  the  domesticated  animals, 
and  a  few  plants,  are  found  in  almost  every  climate,  has,  until 
recently,  blinded  the  eyes  of  naturalists  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  great  mass  of  animals  and  plants  are  confined  within 
certain  prescribed  limits.  But  so  soon  as  the  general  fact  is 
stated,  we  immediately  recur  to  abundant  proof  of  its  truth. 
We  should  be  disposed  to  question  the  veracity  of  that  trav- 
eller who  ^XHild  visit  a  new  and  remote  country,  and  describe 
its  vegetable  and  animal  productions  as  essentially  the  same 
as  in  our  own  ;  and  all  because  the  analogy  oi  other  portions 
of  the  globe  leads  us  to  expect  that  a  new  geographical  prov* 
ince  shall  present  us  with  a  peculiar /otma  and  ^ra;  that  is, 
with  peculiar  groups  of  animals  and  plants. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  have  aa 
important  bearing  upon  tha  mode  in  which  the  animals  were 
brought  together  to  enter  the  ark,  and  were  afterwards  dis- 
tributed through  the  earth,  if  the  deluge  were  universal.  Cer* 
tain  it  is  that,  without  miraculous  preservation,  they  could 
never  have  been  brought  together,  nor  again  dispersed.  We 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ark  was  constructed  in  some 
part  of  the  temperate  zone.  Now,  suppose  the  animals  of 
the  torrid  zone  at  the  present  day  to  attempt,  by  natural  means, 
to  reach  the  temperate  zone ;  who  does  not  know  that  nearly 
all  of  them  must  perish  ?  Nor  is  it  any  easier  to  conceive 
how,  after  the  flood,  they  could  have  migrated  into  all  conti- 
nents, and  islands,  and  climates,  and  how  each  species  should 
have  found  the  place  exactly  fitted  to  its  constitution,  as  we 
now  find  them.     Indeed,  the   idea  of  their  collection  and 

•  /ohnston't  Phyiical  Atlas,  pp.  m,  76»  (PhiUdfilphia  edition,  1810.) 
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iispemoB  in  a  natuial  way  is  altogether  too  absurd  to  h9 
believed.  And  we  must,  therefore,  resort  to  a  miraole,  or 
suppose  a  new  creation  to  have  taken  pkce  after  the  deluge, 
or  admit  the  flood  to  have  been  limited.  If  the  latter  suppo* 
Mtion  be  not  inconsistent  wilh  ^  Bible,  it  completely  relieves 
Ae  difikulty«  if  we  sup^iose  the  limited  region  of  Central 
Asia,  where  man  ensled,  to  haine  been  debiged,  aod  pain 
and  septuples  of  the  most  common  aninab  in  that  region  only 
to  have  been  kept  alive  ia  the  ark,  t^  entire  aooouc^  will 
harmonize  with  natoiai  history.  The  4|Ufistion,  then,  whether 
such  a  view  is  cotn^stent  with  the  Bible,  beoomes  of  great 
interest;  and  to  diis  point  I  b^  leave  next  to  direct  your 
attention. 

If  we  understand  the  scriptural  account  to  denote  a  literal 
universality,  it  is  certainly  very  natural  to  inquire  why  such 
miversality  was  necessary,  since  the  deluge  is  represented  as 
a  penal  infliction  upon  man.  For  k  seems  difficult  to  believe 
as  scHDO  writers  have  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  human  fam» 
ily  had  become  very  numerous,  or  had  eaclended  far  beyond 
the  spot  where  they  were  flrst  f^anted,  in  less  than  two  thoi»- 
aand  years ;  especially  when  we  recollect  how  fbw  were  the 
children  of  patriarchs  whose  age  amounted  to  many  centu- 
ries, and  how  very  probable  it  is  that  the  extreme  wickedness 
of  most  of  the  antediluvians  tended  to  their  extinction  rather 
titan  their  multiplication.  Why,  then,  for  the  sake  of  destroy- 
ing man,  occupying  probably  only  a  limited  portion  of  one 
continent,  was  it  necessary  to  depopulate  all  other  continenls 
and  isluads,  inhabited  only  by  irresponsible  aninuils,  who  had 
no  connection  with  man?  If  the  Scriptures  unequivocally 
declare  that  such  was  the  fact,  we  are  bound  to  believe  it  on 
divine  testimony.  But  if  their  language  admits  of  a  diflTerent 
interpretation,  it  seems  reasonable  to  adopt  it. 
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And  here  I  am  wilting  to  aeknowledge  that  the  laogaage 
of  the  Bible  on  thk  subject  seems,  at  first  view,  to  teach  the 
imiversality  of  the  flood,  unequivocally.  The  waters^  say 
they,  prewnled  exceedingly  upom  the  earth,  and  all  the  high 
MUs  thai  were  mmder  ike  whoh  heavem  were  eevered.  Again : 
BehM^  J,  even  /,  do  hring  a  fiood  of  waUre  tq^en  the  ear^ 
to  destroy  all  Jksh^  wherein  i$  the  breath  of  life,  from  under 
hemven ;  and  every  thing  thmt  it  in  the  earth  shall  die.  If 
such  language  be  interpreted  by  the  same  rales  which  we 
should  apply  to  a  modem  composition,  it  could  in  no  way  be 
understood  to  teach  a  limited  deluge  or  a  partial  destruction. 
But  in  respect  to  this  ancient  record,  two  eonsideratioAs  are  to 
be  carefully  weighed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  terms  employed  are  not  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
by  its  state  among  the  peqple  to  whom  this  reyelation  was 
£rst  addressed.  When  the  earth  was  spoken  of  to  that  peo« 
pie,  (the  ancient  Jews,)  they  could  not  have  understood  it  to 
•embriKse  a  mnch  wider  region  than  that  inhabited  by  man, 
because  they  could  not  haye  bad  any  idea  of  what  lay  beyond 
tiiose  limits.  And  so  of  the  plirase  AeooM  ;  it  must  have 
been  coextensive  with  the  inhabited  earth  only.  And  when 
it  was  said  that  alf  animals  would  die  by  the  deluge,  they 
could  not  have  supposed  the  declara^n  to  embrace  creatures 
fur  beyond  the  dwellings  of  men,  because  ^ey  knew  nothing 
of  such  regicms.  Why,  then,  may  we  not  attach  the  same 
United  meaning  to  these  declarations  ?  Why  should  we  sup- 
pose that  the  Holy  Spirit  used  terms,  adapted,  indeed^  to  the 
Mtronomy  and  ge<^raphy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  con- 
veying only  a  false  idea  to  those  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed ? 

In  the  second  place,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  especially 
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amcHag  ancient  ones,  ^^  universal  tenns  are  often  used  to  sig« 
nify  only  a  very  large  amount  in  number  or  quantity."  — 
Dr.  Smith,  Scrip,  and  Geol  p.  212,  4th  ed.  —  The  Hebrew 
^,  (^^9)  the  Greek  ^ra;^  and  the  English  oZ/,  are  alike  em- 
ployed in  this  manner,  to  signify  many.  There  are  some  very 
striking  cases  of  this  sort  in  the  Bible.  Thus  in  Genesis  it  is 
said  that  oZZ  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  com^ 
because  the  famine  was  sore  in  all  lands.  This  certainly  could 
apply  only  to  the  well-known  countries  around  Egypt ;  for 
transportation  would  have  been  impossible  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  habitable  globe.  In  the  account  of  the  plagues 
that  came  upon  Egypt,  it  is  said  that  the  hail  smote  every 
herb  of  the  feld^  and  brake  every  tree  of  the  field  ;  but,  in  a 
few  days  afterwards,  it  is  said  of  the  locusts  that  they  did  eat 
every  herb  of  the  land  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which 
the  hail  had  left.  This  day^  said  Grod  to  the  Israelites,  while 
yet  in  their  journeyings,  wUl  I  begin  to  put  the  fear  of  thee 
and  the  dread  of  thee  upon  the  face  of  the  nations  under  all 
the  heavens.  But  it  is  obvious  that  only  the  nations  contigu- 
ous to  the  Israelites,  chiefly  the  Canaanites,  are  here  meant. 
In  the  New  Testament,  it  is  said  that,  at  ibe  time  of  the  pen- 
tecost,  there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jewsy  devout  men, 
out  of  every  nation  under  heaven,  Yet^in  the  enumeration, 
which  follows  this  passage,  of  the  different  places  from  which 
those  Jews  had  come,  we  find  only  a  region  extending  from 
Italy  to  Persia,  and  from  Egypt  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  could 
have  been  a  district  of  only  about  that  size  which  Paul  meant, 
when  he  said  to  the  Colossians  that  the  gospel  was  preached 
to  every  creature  which  is  under  heaven.  In  the  First  Book  of 
Kings,  it  is  said  that  all  the  earth  sought  the  presence  of  SoUh 
mon^  to  hear  his  wisdom ;  —  a  passage  which  requires  as  much 
limitation  as.  the  others  above  quoted*    A  similar  mode  of 
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expression  is  employed  by  Christ,  when  be  says  of  the  queen 
of  Sheba  that  she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  for  her  residence,  being 
probably  on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  could  not  have  been  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  miles  from  Jerusalem.  A  like 
figurative  mode  of  speech  is  employed  in  the  description  of 
Peter^s  vision,  in  which  he  saw  a  great  sheet  let  down  to  the 
earth,  wherein  were  all  manner  of  fowrfoated  leasts  of  the 
earthy  and  wild  beasts^  and  creeping  things^  and  fowls  of  the 
air.  Who  will  suppose,  since  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  for 
the  object,  which  was  \6  convince  Peter  that  the  Mosaic  duh 
tinction  into  clean  and  unclean  beasts  was  abolished,  that  he 
here  had  a  vision  of  all  the  species  of  terrestrial  vertebral 
animals  on  the  globe  ? 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  passages.  In  many 
of  them  we  should  find  that  the  phrase  all  the  earth  signifies  the 
land  of  Palestine ;  in  a  few,  the  Chaldean  empire ;  and  in  one, 
that  of  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

Now,  so  similar  is  the  phraseology  of  the  passages  just 
quoted  to  that  descriptive  of  the  deluge,  so  universal  are  the 
terms,  while  we  are  sure  that  their  meaning  must  be  limited, 
that  we  are  abundantly  justified  in  considering  the  deluge  as 
limited,  if  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  or  the  facts  of  natural  his- 
tory, require  such  a  limitation.  Indeed,  so  obviously  analo- 
gous are  the  passages  quoted  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  del- 
uge, that  distinguished  writers  have  regarded  the  deluge  as 
limited,  long  before  geology  existed,  or  natural  history  had 
learned  the  manner  in  which  organic  life  is  distributed  on  the 
globe;  nay,  at  a  period  when  naturalists,  with  Linneus  at 
their  head,  supposed  animals  and  plants  to  have  proceeded 
from  oae  centre :  —  an  opinion  that  seemed  to  sustain  the  no- 
tion of  the  universality  of  the  flood.    The  inferenooi  then^ 
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thai  it  was  Uraited,  must  have  been  made  chiefly  od  exeget* 
cal  grounds. 

'^  1  cannot  see,*'  aays  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  more  than  a  ceo 
tiDry  ago,  ^'  any  urgent  necessity  from  the  Scripture  to  assert 
that  the  flood  did  spread  over  all  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
That  all  mankind,  those  in  the  ark  excepted,  were  destroyed 
by  it,  is  roost  certain,  according  to  the  Bcnpturea.  The  flood 
ivas  universal  as  to  mankind ;  but  from  thence  follows  no 
necessitj  at  all  of  asserting  the  universality  of  it  as  to  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  unless  it  be  sufficiently  proved  that  Uie 
whole  earth  was  peopled  before  the  IBood,  which  I  despair  of 
ever  seeing  pvovedJ*^ '-^  Origines  Sacra^  B.  III.  chap.  4,  p. 
337,  ed.  1709« 

Matthew  Poole,  well  known  for  his  valuaUe  and  extensile 
coounentaries  on  the  Bible,  thus  expresses  himself:  '^It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  entire  globe  of  the  earth  was  cov- 
ered with  water.  Where  was  the  need  of  overwhelming 
those  regions  in  which  there  were  no  human  beings?  It 
would  be  highly  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  mai^ind  had  so 
increase  before,  the  deluge  as  to  have  penetrated  to  all  the 
comers  of  the  earth.  It  is,  indeed,  not  probal^  tiiat  thej 
had  extended  themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia.  Absurd  it  would  be  to  affiim  that  the  efiects 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  up<ni  men  alone  applied  to  places 
in  which  there  were  no  men.  If,  then,  we  should  entertain 
^e  belief  that  not  so  much  as  the  hundredth  part  of  the  globe 
was  overspread  with  water,  still  the  deluge  would  be  univer- 
sal, because  the  extirpation  took  eflect  upon  all  the  part  of 
the  globe  which  was  inhabited.  If  we  take  this  ground,  the 
difficulties  which  some  have  raised  about  the  deluge  fall  away 
as  inapplicable,  and  mere  cavils ;  and  irreligious  persons  have 
iiD  reason  left  them  for  doubting  the  tru^  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." —  SynopsU  on  Gen.  vii.  19. 
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Poole  wrote  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  In  more  recent 
times,  we  find  authorities  equally  eminent  for  learning  and 
candor  adopting  the  same  views.  ^^  Interpreters/'  says  Dathe, 
^  do  not  agree  whether  the  deluge  inundated  the  whole  earth, 
or  only  those  regions  then  inhabited.  I  adopt  the  latter 
opinion.  The  phrase  all  does  not  prove  the  inundation  to 
have  been  universal.  It  appears  that  in  many  places  ^3  (^ol) 
is  to  be  understood  as  limited  to  the  thing  or  place  spoken  of. 
Hence  all  the  animals  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
ark  were  only  those  of  the  region  inundated.  So,  also,  only 
those  mountains  are  to  be  understood,  which  were  surmounted 
by  the  waters.'*  —  Pentateuchus  a  Dathio^  p.  63. 

But  no  modem  writer  has  treated  this  subject  with  so  much 
candor  and  ability  —  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  whole 
work  on  the  "  Relation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  some  Parts 
of  Geological  Science ''  —  as  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith.  We  can 
say  of  him,  what  we  can  say  of  very  few  men,  th^at  he  is  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of  the  subject.  Eminent 
as  a  theologian  and  a  philologist,  and  fully  possessed  of  all 
the  facts  in  geology  and  natural  history,  he  gives  us  his 
opinion,  not  as  a  young  man,  fond  of  novelties,  but  in  the 
full  maturity  of  judgment  and  of  years.  ^^  From  these  in- 
stances,'' says  he,  ^^  of  the  scriptural  idiom  in  the  application 
of  phraseology  similar  to  that  in  the  narrative  concerning  the 
flood,  I  humbly  think  that  those  terms  do  not  oblige  us  to 
understand  a  literal  universality ;  so  that  we  are  exonerated 
from  some  otherwise  insuperable  difficulties  in  natural  his- 
tory and  geology.  If  so  much  of  the  earth  was  overflowed 
as  was  occupied  by  the  human  race,  both  the  physical  and 
the  moral  ends  of  that  awful  visitation  were  answered."  -— 
Scrip,  and  Geol  p.  214,  4th  ed. 

*'*'  Let  us  now  take  the  seat  of  the  antediluvian  population,* 
12» 
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contbu^  Dr.  Smith,  '^to  have  been  m  Western  Asia,  i« 
which  a  large  district,  even  at  the  present  day,  lies  ooosid- 
erably  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  must  not  be  forgottea 
that  six  weeks  of  continued  rain  would  not  give  an  amount  of 
water  forty  times  that  which  fell  on  the  first,  or  a  subsequent 
day,  for  evaporation  would  be  c<HitinuaUy  carrying  up  the 
water  to  be  condensed,  and  to  £bl11  again ;  so  that  the  same  mass 
of  water  would  return  many  times.  If,  then,  in  addition  to 
the  tremendous  rain,  we  suppose  an  elevation  of  the  bed  of 
the  Persian  and  Indian  Seas,  or  a  subsidence  of  the  inhabited 
land  towards  the  south,  we  shall  have  sufficient  cause  in  the 
hands  of  almighty  justice  for  submerging  the  district,  cover- 
ing its  hills,  and  destroying  all  living  beings  within  its  limits, 
except  those  whom  divine  mercy  preserved  in  the  ark.  The 
drawing  off  of  the  waters  would  be  effected  by  a  return  of  the 
bed  of  the  sea  to  a  lower  level,  or  by  the  elevation  c^  some 
tracts  of  land,  which  would  leave  channels  and  slopes  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  water  to  flow  back  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
vidiile  the  lower  part  remained  a  great  lake,  or  an  inland  sea, 
Oie  Caspian."  — p.  217. 

It  is  a  circumstaoce  favoring  the  above  suggestions  of  Dr. 
Smith,  that  there  is  a  tract  of  country  ten  degrees  of  latitude 
in  breadth,  embracing  most  of  Asia  Minor,  ancient  Armenia 
and  Georgia,  and  part  of  Perma,  extending  at  least  as  far  es^ 
as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  probably  much  farther,  in  which  vol- 
canic agency  has  been  in  operation  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  evidence  of  any  erup- 
tion of  lava  in  those  regions,  within  historic  times,  except,  per- 
haps, some  mud  volcanoes  in  the  Caucasian  range.  The 
Katekekaumene,  or  Burnt  District,  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Mount 
A.rarat,  probably  experienced  eruptions  at  a  date  somewhat 
earlier,  though  nJt  a  comparatively  recent  dale.     Yet  impor- 
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tant  ehanges  of  level  may  have  been  the  result  of  volcanic 
agency  in  Central  Asia,  as  recently  as  the  Noachian  deluge, 
without  leaving  any  traces  which  would  be  obvious,  without 
more  careful  observation  than  has  yet  been  made  in  those 
regions.  Especially  might  a  subsidence  of  the  surface  have 
taken  place,  and  not  have  left  any  striking  evidence  of  its 
cx^currence.  Still  more  difficult  would  it  now  be  to  discovei 
the  marks  of  vertical  movements  in  the  bed  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  at  the  time  of  the  deluge. 

I  will  venture  to  add  another  suggestion.  If  the  bed  of  tho 
Indian  Ocean  was  uplifted  by  volcanic  matter,  struggling  to 
get  vent,  vapor  enough  might  have  been  liberated  to  account, 
on  natural  principles,  for  the  forty  days^  rain  of  the  deluge. 
For  it  is  well  known  that  in  volcanic  eruptions  drenching' 
rains  are  often  the  result  of  the  sudden  condensation  of  the 
aqueous  vapor. 

We  are  here  met,  however,  by  a  serious  objection  to  the 
hypothesis,  which  gives  only  a  limited  extent  to  the  deluge. 
If  the  present  Mount  Ararat,  in  Armenia,  is  tlie  mountain  on 
which  the  ark  first  rested,  a  deluge  which  covered  its  top  must, 
by  its  flux  and  reflux,  have  overspread  nearly  all  other  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  for  that  mountain  rises  seventeen  thousand 
seven  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean.  But  we  are  informed 
by  Jerome,  that  the  name  Ararat  was  given  generally  to  the 
mountains  of  Armenia ;  (indeed,  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
name ;)  and  long  before  geology  existed,  Shuckford  suggested 
that  some  spot  farther  east  corresponds  better  with  the  scrip- 
tural account  of  the  place  where  the  ark  rested.  For  it  is  said 
of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  that,  as  they  journeyed 
from  the  east,  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Now, 
Shinar,  or  Babylonia,  lies  nearly  south  of  the  Armenian  Ara- 
rat, and  the  probability,  therefore,  is,  that  the  true  Ararat,  from 
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whose  vicinity  the  descendants  of  Noah  probably  emigrated^ 
lay  much  farther  to  the  south.  Again,  if  the  ark  rested  upon 
the  present  Ararat,  it  is  impossible,  except  by  a  miracle,  that 
those  who  came  out  of  it  could  have  reached  the  plain  below ; 
for  so  exceedingly  difficult  of  access  is  it,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  since  the  deluge,  any  one  ever  succeeded  in  reaching 
its  summit,  till  the  year  1829.  Indeed,  it  is  an  article  in  the 
creed  of  the  Armenian  church  that  its  ascent  is  impossible. 
That  the  almost  universal  tradition  of  Eastern  nations  should 
.have  fixed  upon  that  mountain  as  the  resting-place  of  the  ark 
is  not  strange,  considering  that  there  is  no  mountain  in  all  Asia 
so  striking  to  behold. 

But  upon  the  whole,  the  probability  is  strong  that  some 
other  elevation,  less  lofty  and  steep,  was  the  radiating  point 
of  the  postdiluvian  races  of  man  and  other  animals.  The  fact 
of  Noah's  sending  forth  a  dove  from  the  ark,  which  came  back 
in  the  evening  with  an  olive  leaf  in  her  mouth,  strengthens 
the  preceding  view.  For  neither  upon  the  present  Ararat,  nor 
around  it,  does  the  olive  grow,  because  it  is  too  cold.  Indeed, 
all  its  upper  part  is  covered  with  perpetual  ice.  But  if  the 
Ararat  of  Scripture  lay  nearer  the  tropics,  the  olive  might 
find  upon  it  a  congenial  spot.  A  distinguished  botanist  ad- 
duced the  fact  about  the  olive  as  evidence  against  the  Bible. 
But  how  easily  refuted,  if  the  theory  now  under  examination 
be  true  1 

In  favor  of  this  supposition,  I  might  have  urged  another 
consideration,  which,  in  my  mind,  has  no  little  weight  It  is 
impossible  that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  should  have  covered 
the  earth  for  a  year,  without  destroying  nearly  all  the  existing 
vegetation.  Yet  nothing  is  said  of  the  preservation  of  seeds 
in  the  ark ;  and  if  they  had  been  preserved,  certainly  nothing 
Dut  miraculous  power,  and  that  of  the  most  remarkable  kind^ 
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could  have  scattered  them  through  the  remotest  oHituients  and 
islands,  so  as  to  form  distinct  botanical  districts,  such  as  have 
been  described.  The  olive,  from  which  a  leaf  was  plucked 
by  the  dove  sent  out  of  the  ark,  was  probably  situated  upon 
elevated  ground,  and  where  it  remained  but  a  short  time  be- 
neath the  waters,  and  therefore  did  not  lose  its  vitality. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Uieory  which  makes  the  deluge  lim- 
ited in  extent  will  meet  with  more  favor  than  any  other,  with 
candid  and  intelligent  men,  to  meet  the  suggested  difiicultiefl 
of  the  case.  But  some,  who  are  unwilling  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  the  universality  of  the  deluge,  avoid  these  difficulties 
by  supposing  a  new  creation  to  have  taken  place  at  that  epoch. 
That  such  a  new  creation  occurred  at  the  commencement  oi 
several  geological  periods  can  hardly  admit  a  doubt  And  a 
presumption  is  henoe  derived  in  favor  of  a  similar  act  at  the 
beginning  of  the  postdiluvian  perio-],  preceded  as  it  was,  like 
the  other  geological  periods,  by  an  almost  entire  destruction 
of  organic  life. 

The  principal  •bjeotion  to  this  view  is,  that  no  notice  is 
taken  of  such  a  new  creation  in  the  Bible.  And  it  would  seem 
that  an  event  of  so  much  importance  would  hardly  be  passed 
in  silence ;  and  yet  the  bringing  into  existence  new  races  of 
the  inferior  animals  and  plants  could  have  but  little  bearing 
upon  the  object  of  revelation,  which  respects  almost  exclu- 
sively the  spiritual  condition  of  man.  One,  however,  can 
hardly  see  why  pairs  and  septuples  of  the  animals,  even  in  a 
limited  district,  need  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  ark,  if  a 
new  creation  were  to  follow  the  coming  catastrophe  ;  nor  why 
the  creation  of  the  antediluvian  animals,  so  soon  to  perish, 
should  have  been  so  particularly  described,  while  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  postdiluvian  races,  which  were  to  occupy 
tlie  earth  so  much  longer  time.  • 
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A  third  dwory  has  been  suggested  by  some)  embracing  both 
those  which  have  been  described.  They  admit  the  deluge  to 
have  been  of  limited  extent,  but  suppose  this  limitation  not 
to  be  sufficient  to  explain  ail  the  fiiots  of  roveknion  and  of 
science,  without  a  new  creation  also,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  postdiluvian  period.  They  suppose,  indeed,  that  geol- 
ogy and  natural  history  teach  the  occasional  extinction  of  spe- 
cies, and  the  creation  of  others,  even  in  our  own  times.  And 
in  regard  to  this  latter  view,  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  it  is 
not  contradicted  by  the  Bible.  Nay,  one  would  almost  sup* 
pose  that  the  Psalmist  were  describing  such  a  state  <^  things 
when  he  says,  Thau  hidest  thy  face;  they  [animals]  ar^ 
troubled.  Thou  tcdcest  away  their  hreaih ;  they  die  and  re» 
tmm  to  their  duet.  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  ^rit ;  they  are 
created ;  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth,  .  The  re- 
semblance between  this  language  and  that  eBi|>loyed  to  de- 
scribe the  original  creation  is  striking.  Indeed,  the  same  word 
{hawraw)  is  used. 

Without  attempting  to  decide  which  of  these  theories  has 
the  highest  claim  upon  our  belief,  it  ii  sufficient  to  remarit, 
that  either  of  them  reconciles  the  facts  of  gec^ogy  and  natunU 
history  with  the  inspired  record;  nor  does  the  adqptkm  of 
either  of  them  require  us  to  put  a  forced  and  unnatural  oo&- 
struction  upon  the  language  of  the  BiUe.  Even  then,  if  we 
should  admit  that  a  construction  agreeing  with  these  theories 
is  not  the  most  natural  meaning,  yet  if  the  facts  of  natural 
history  unequivocally  require  such  an  interpretation  to  har- 
monize the  Bible  with  nature,  it  is  assuredly  one  of  those 
cases  where  science  must  be  allowed  to  modify  (Mir  exegesis 
of  Scripture.  In  the  view  of  sound  phibsophy,  such  mod- 
ification at  once  disarms  scepticism  of  its  cavils. 

With  t^^  remarks  of  a  practical  chaneter,  I  close  the  d» 
eussion  of  this  subject. 
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First.  Tbe  biMoiy  of  opinions  retpecdng  the  Noaehian 
deluge  fumiidies  a  salutary  lesson  to  those  employed  in  tbe 
ezamioatioii  of  analogous  subjects.  We  ha^e  seen  these  o^xt* 
iQDa  assume  almost  every  possible  shape  ;  yet,  until  recently 
they  have  M  been  maintained  with  the  mosi  positive  and 
d<^matic  assurance ;'  and  each  particular  theory  has  been 
regarded  as  mvolving  the  essence  of  the  Bible,  as  being  the 
articubu  stantis  vd  cadenHt  ecek$uB<,  and  whoever  denied  it 
virtually  denied  the  Bible*  But  all  reasonable  and  truly  sci- 
entific men  are  fast  coining  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  deluge 
has  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  present  configuration  of  the 
globe,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  trace  of  its  occur- 
rence will  ever  be  found  in  nature  ;  so  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
all  the  alarms  and  denunckitions  of  misguided  Christians  on 
this  subject  might  have  been  spared  ;  and,  cm  the  other  hand, 
if  the  hasty  exuha^cm  of  the  infidel,  in  his  supposed  discovery 
of  discrepancy  between  nature  and  Moses,  had  been  sup- 
pressed until  ^e  subject  was  understood,  he  would  not  have 
experienced  the  mortification  of  entire  defeat 

It  is,  indeed,  very  humiliating  to  human  nature  to  find  so 
many  of  the  wise,  the  talented,  and  tbe  religious  so  confident 
and  zealous,  yet  so  erroneous.  But  it  is  a  salutary  lesson. 
It  shows  us  the  vast  importance  of  being  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  a  subject  before  we  dogmatize  upon  it.  It 
should  not,  indeed,  discourage  us,  and  produce  a  universal 
scepticism  on  all  subjects  not  admitting  a  mathematical  dem- 
onstration ;  but  h  should  make  us  cautious  in  examining 
the  grounds  of  our  conclusions,  and  modest^  in  maintaining 
them. 

Secondly.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  amid  all  the 
diversities  and  fluctuations  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  the  Bible 
has  lemained  unaibcted.  ^ 
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The  infidel  felt  confident  that  the  arrows  wnicn  he  drew 
from  this  quiver  would  certainly  pierce  Christianity  to  the 
heart  But  they  rebounded  from  her  adamantine  breastplate^ 
blunted  and  broken ;  and  no  one  will  have  the  courage  to 
pick  them  up  and  hurl  them  a^dn.  Tl^  physico-theological 
school  at  one  time  felt  certain,  that  no  other  theory  but  an  en* 
t'ure  dissolution  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  at  the  deluge,  could 
possibly  be  made  consistent  with  the  Bible.  More  recently, 
it  has  been  supposed  equally  necessary,  to  reconcile  geology 
and  revelation,  that  we  should  admit  the  antediluvian  conti- 
nents to  have  sunk  beneath  the  ocean  at  that  time.  Still 
later,  it  has  been  thought  quite  certain  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  bore  the  most  striking  marks  of  a  universal  deluge, 
probably  identical  with  that  of  Scripture.  At  length,  the 
extreme  opinion  is  now  generally  reached,  that  no  trace  of 
the  deluge  of  Noah  remains.  And  equally  wide  and  well 
established  is  the  belief  that,  amid  all  these  fluctuations  of 
theory,  the  Bible  has  stood  as  an  immovable  rock  amid  the 
conflicting  waves.  The  final  result  is,  that  we  have  only 
slightly  to  modify  the  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  account,  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  language,  to  make  it  entirely 
consistent  with  the  notion  that  all  traces  of  the  deluge  have 
disappeared.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  human  opinions,  veering 
to  every  point  of  the  compass,  the  Bible  has  ever  remained 
fixed  to  one  point.  Not  so  with  false  systems  of  religion. 
The  Hindoo  religion  contains  a  false  astronomy,  as  well  as 
anatomy  and  physiology ;  and  the  Mohammedan  Koran  dis- 
t'mctly  advances  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis  of  the  universe ; 
so  that  you  have  only  to  prove  these  religions  false  in  science 
in  order  to  destroy  their  claim  to  infallibility.  But  the  Bible, 
stating  only  facts,  does  not  interfere  with,  neither  is  afiected 
by,  the  hypotheses  of   philosophy.     Often,  indeed,  in  past 
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ages,  have  men  set  up  their  Hypotheses  as  oracles  in  the 
temple  of  nature,  to  be  consulted  rather  than  the  Bible.  But, 
like  Dag  )n  before  the  ark,  they  have  fallen  to  the  earth,  and 
been  broken  in  pieces  before  the  Word  of  God ;  while  this 
has  ever  stood  and  evfir  shall  stand,  in  sublime  simplicity  and 
undecaying  strength,  amid  the  wreclui  ef  every  false  system 
of  philosophy  and  religion, 

•  Hugh  Miller,  in  his  "Testimony  of  the  Bocks,"  makes  a  very 
kind  and  complimentary  reference  to  this  lecture,  and  couples  me  with 
Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  as  haying  been  the  first  in  modem  times  to  produce 
any  permanent  impression  in  favor  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  deluge. 
IbBt  doetrine  wa«  not  original  wi&  me ;  and,  really,  this  lecture  has 
speared  to  me  about  the  poorest  in  the  book ;  and  after  reading  Mil- 
ler's masterly  discussion  of  the  subject,  I  feel  almost  ashamed  to  have 
mine  read  at  all. 

13 
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LECTURE    V. 
THE  WORLD'S  SUPPOSED   ETERNITY. 

In  our  attempts  thus  far  to  elucidate  the  religion  of  geology, 
our  attention  has  been  directed  to  those  points  where  this 
science  has  been  supposed  to  conflict  with  revelation  ;  and  I 
trust  it  has  been  made  manifest  that  the  collision  was  rather 
with  the  interpretation  than  with  the  meaning  of  Scripture ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  geology,  instead  of  coming  into  collision 
with  the  Bible,  aflibrds  us  important  aid  in  understanding  it 
aright  We  now  advance  to  a  part  of  the  subject  which  has 
a  more  direct  bearing  upon  natural  religion.  And  here,  if  I 
mistake  not,  we  shall  find  the  illustration  of  religious  truth 
from  this  science,  as  we  might  expect,  more  direct  and 
palpable. 

The  subject  to  which  I  wbh  first  to  call  your  attention  is 
the  world's  eternity,  or  the  eternal  existence  of  matter.  This 
was  the  universal  belief  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and, 
indeed,  of  most  reasoning  minds  where  the  Bible  has  not 
been  known.  The  grand  argument  by  which  this  opinion 
was  sustained  is  the  well-known  ex  nihilo  nihil  jit^  (nothing 
produces  nothing.)  Hence  men  inferred  that  not  even  the 
Deity  could  create  matter  out  of  nothing ;  and,  therefore,  it 
must  be  eternal.  Most  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  however, 
did  not  hence  infer  the  non-existence  of  the  Deity.  But  they 
indeavored  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  eternal  matter  with 
an  eternal  Spirit.    They  supposed  bot)»  **  W  amT-existent  and 
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coexistent.  From  tK's  rational  thinking  principle  they  sup- 
posed all  good  to  be  derived ;  while  from  the  material  irra« 
tional  principle  all  erll  sprung.  Plato  taught  that  Grod,  of  his 
own  will,  united  himself  with  matter,  although  he  did  not 
create  it,  and  out  of  it  prodncek]  the  present  world ;  so  that 
it  was  proper  to  speak  of  the  world  as  created,  although  the 
matter  was  from  eternity.  Aristotle  and  Zeno  taught  that 
Crod^s  union  with  matter  was  necessary ;  and  hence  they  con- 
sidered the  world  eternal.  In  the  opinion  of  Epicurus,  God 
was  entirely  separated  from  matter,  which  consisted  of  innu- 
merable atoms,  floating  about  from  eternity,  like  dust  in  the 
air,  until  at  last  they  assumed  the  present  form  of  the  world. 

In  modern  times,  the  belief  in  the  eternity  of  matter  has 
usually  been  connected  with,  or  made  the  basis  of,  a  refined 
and  popular  system  of  atheism.  I  refer  to  the  pantheism  of 
Spinoza.  He  maintains  that  there  exists  in  the  universe  but 
one  substance,  variously  modified,  whose  two  principal  attri- 
butes are  infinite  extension  and  infinite  intelligence.  This 
substance,  the  rb  nav  of  Spinoza,  he  regarded  as  Grod  ;  and 
hence  his  system  is  called  Pantheism,  Under  various  modifi- 
cations, it  has  been  adopted  by  many  sceptical  minds,  and  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  most  common  and  plausible  system  of 
atheism  extant.  Other  modern  writers,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  that  anomalous  philosopher  Bayle,  have  advocated 
the  views  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  eternity  of  matter. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  some  Christian  phi- 
losophers and  divines  have  been,  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
the  advocates  of  the  eternity  of  matter.  The  ancient  Christians 
adopted  it  from  Plato.  Thus  we  find  Justin  Martyr  maintain- 
ing that  Grod  formed  the  world  from  an  eternal,  unorganized 
material.  And  the  schoolmen,  who  followed  Aristotle,  taught 
that  "  God  had  created  the  world  from  eternity.'*     On  this 
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ground,  even  some  Protestant  theologians  have  asserted  thd 
it  was  absurd  to  speak  of  an  eternal  God  who  is  not  an  eter« 
nal  Creator. 

A  principle  which  has  thus  been  adopted  by  so  many 
acute  minds  unenlightened  by  revekition,  and  by  some 
who  possessed  that  divine  testimony,  must  be  sustained  by 
some  plausible  arguments.  The  principal  one  relied  on  isj 
that  the  changes  which  are  going  on  in  the  material  world 
une  proved  to  be  only  transmutations,  which  follow  one 
another  in  series  that  return  into  themselves,  and  which  may, 
therefore,  have  been  going  on  from  eternity ;  and  if  this  be 
admitted,  it  is  as  easy  to  suppose  matter  to  be  self-sustained, 
and  to  have  fallen  into  its  present  order  of  itself,  as  to  sup- 
pose the  interference  of  an  infinite  Spirit  ^^  How  do  we 
know,'*  says  Dr.  Chalmers^  in  stating  the  atheistic  argument, 
'*  that  the  world  is  a  consequent  at  all  ?  Is  there  any  greater 
absurdity  in  supposing  h  to  have  existed,  as  it  now  is,  at  any 
specified  point  of  time,  throughout  the  millions  of  ages  that  are 
past,  than  that  it  should  so  exist  at  this  moment?  Does  what 
we  suppose  might  have  been  then,  imply  any  greater  absurdi- 
ty, than  what  we  actually  see  to  be  at  present  ?  Now,  might 
not  the  same  question  be  carried  back  to  any  point  or  period 
of  duration,  however  remote  ?  or,  in  other  words,  might  we 
not  dispense  with  a  beginning  for  the  world  altogether  ?  '^ 
'*  For  aught  we  pan  know  a  prioriy^  says  Hume,  "  matter 
may  contain  the  source  or  spring  of  order  originally  within 
itself  as  well  as  mind  does ;  and  there  is  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  that  the  several  elements,  from  an  inter- 
nal, unknown  cause,  may  fall  into  the  most  exquisite  arrange- 
ment, than  to  conceive  that  their  ideas,  in  the  great  universal 
mind,  from  a  like  internal  cause,  fall  into  that  arrangement. 
If  this  material  world  rests  upon  a  similar  ideal  world,  this 
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Weal  woHd  must  rest  upon  some  othfer,  and  so  on  without  end. 
It  were  better,  therefore,  never  to  look  beyond  the  present 
material  world.  By  supposing  it  to  contain  the  principle  of 
its  order  within  itself,  we  really  assert  it  to  be  €rod  ;  and  the 
sooner  we  arrive  at  that  divine  Being,  so  much  the  better,** 

Now,  in  what  manner  have  these  ingenious  arguments 
been  met  ?  Until  quite  recently,  no  one  has  supposed  that 
any  light  on  this  subject  could  be  derived  from  geology.  In- 
deed, even  now,  by  many,  that  science  is  regarded  as  favoring 
the  idea  of  the  world's  eternity.  Neither  has  it  been  thought 
that,  on  a  question  of  natural  theology,  like  this,  it  was  proper 
to  appeal  to  the  Bible.  Philosophers  and  divines,  however, 
have  attempted  to  reply  to  these  arguments,  irrespective  of 
geology  and  revelation  ;  and  they  have  generally  convinced 
themselves  that  they  have  been  successful.  But  to  my  mind, 
I  must  confess,  this  has  always  appeared  the  weakest  spot  io 
natural  religion.  Some  of  the  arguments  to  prove  the  world 
not  eternal  do,  indeed,  appear,  at  first  statement,  very  pro- 
found ;  but  they  rather  silence  than  convince ;  and  the  longer 
we  reflect  upon  them,  the  more  apt  are  we  to  doubt  their  force. 

And  here  I  am  constrained  to  bear  testimony  to  the  mas- 
terly manner  in  which  this  subject  has  been  treated  by  Dr. 
Chalmers.  Perceiving  that  the  defences  of  natural  reli- 
gion on  this  subject  were  weak,  in  spite  of  much  show 
of  strength,  he  has  laid  out  his  giant  force  of  intellect  in 
clearing  away  the  rubbish  and  building  a  rampart  of  rock. 
'  His  remarkable  skill  in  seizing  upon  and  bringing  out  promi- 
nently the  great  principles  of  a  difficult  subject,  and  turning 
them  round  and  round  till  they  fill  every  eye,  is  here  most 
happily  exerted. 

Let  us  now  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  adduced  to  prove  the  non-eternity  of 
13* 
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the  world,  Independent  of  geology  and  revelation ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  to  derive  from  these  two  sources  of  evidence 
the  true  ground  on  which  that  proposition  rests. 

The  first  supposed  proof  that  the  world  has  not  eternally 
existed  is  derived  from  what  is  called  the  a  priori  argument 
for  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  origbally  proposed  by  the 
monk  Anselmus,  and  afterwards  more  fully  illustrated  ia 
'England  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  Take  the  following  brief 
summary  of  this  argument,  as  applied  to  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter, in  the  words  of  Dr.  Crombie. 

"  Whatever  has  existed  from  eternity,  independent  and 
without  any  external  cause,  must  be  self-existent.  Whatever 
is  self-existent  must  exist  necessarily,  by  an  absolute  neces- 
sity in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  This  is  also  self-evident. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  unless  the  material  world  exist 
necessarily,  by  an  absolute  necessity  in  its  own  nature,  so 
that  it  must  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose  it  not  to  exist,  it 
cannot  be  independent  and  eternal.  In  order  to  disprove  this 
absolute  necessity,  he  [Dr.  Clarke]  reasoned  thus  :  If  matter 
be  supposed  to  exist  necessarily,  then  in  that  necessary  exist- 
ence is  included  the  power  of  gravitation,  or  it  is  not  If  not, 
then  in  a  world  merely  material,  and  in  which  no  intelligent 
being  presides,  there  never  could  have  been  any  motion. 
But  if  the  power  of  gravitation  be  included  in  the  pretended 
necessary  existence  of  matter,  then  it  follows  necessarily,  that 
there  must -be  a  vacuum  ;  it  follows,  likewise,  that  matter  is 
not  a  necessary  being.  For  if  a  vacuum  actually  be,  then  it 
is  plainly  more  than  possible  for  matter  not  to  be.'' 

Is  it  not  passing  strange  that  such  a  dreamy  argumentation 
as  this  —  and  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  Dr.  Clarke's  extended 
work  on  the  existence  of  the  Deity  —  should  have  been  re- 
garded as  sound  logic  by  many  of  the  acutest  minds,  and  that 
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a  majority  even  of  the  ablest  metaphysicians,  up  almost  to  the 
present  day,  should  have  felt  satisfied  with  it?  A  few  minds, 
indeed,  long  ago  perceived  its  fallacy,  among  whom  was 
Alexander  Pope,  who  thus  sarcastically  describes  it :  — 

«  Be  that  my  task,  replies  a  gloomy  Clarke, 
Sworn  foe  to  mystery,  yet  divinely  dark. 
Let  others  creep  by  timid  steps  and  slow, 
On  plain  experience  lay  foundation  low,  * 

By  common  sense  to  common  notions  bred. 
And  last  to  nature's  cause  through  nature  led, 
All-seeing  in  thy  mists,  we  peed  no  guide, 
Mother  of  arrogance,  and  source  of  pride  ! 
We  nobly  take  the  high  priori  road. 
And  reason  downward  till  we  doubt  of  God." 

Dunciad,  Book  IV. 

It  is  impossible,  on  this  occasion,  to  go  into  a  formal  refuta- 
tion of  this  famous  argument.  But  this  is  unnecessary ;  sinc6, 
as  Dr.  Chalmers  says,  it  ^^  has  fallen  into  utter  disesteem  and 
desuetude.^^  Indeed,  the  language  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  on 
this  subject  is  not  too  severe,  when  he  says,  that  he  ^^  con- 
ceives the  abstract  arguments  that  have  been  adduced  to  show 
that  it  is  impossible  for  matter  to  have  existed  from  eternity, 
by  reascming  on  what  has  been  termed  necessary  existence, 
and  the  incompatibility  of  this  necessary  existence  with  the 
qualities  of  matter,  to  be  relics  of  the  mere  verbal  logic  of 
the  schools,  as  little  capable  of  producing  conviction  as  any 
of  the  wildest  and  most  absurd  of  the  technical  scholastic  rea- 
^nings  on  the  properties,  or  supposed  properties,  of  entity  and 
iH>nentity." 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  been  argued  with  much  apparent 
plausibility,  by  Dr.  Paley,  that  wherever  we  find  a  compli- 
cated organic  structure,  adapted  to  produce  beneficial  results. 
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its  origin  must  be  sought  beyond  itself;  and  since  the  woiid 
abounds  with  such  (Mrganisms,  it  cannot  be  eternal ;  that  is,  the 
mere  existence  of  animals  and  plants  proves  their  non-etemi^ 

Now,  without  asserting  that  there  is  no  force  in  this  argumen 
I  have  two  remarks  to  make  upon  it.  The  first  is,  to  quote  the 
reply  to  it,  which  such  a  writer  as  David  Hume  has  given,  in 
language  which  I  have  jast  repeated.  "  For  aught  we  can  know 
a  priori^'*^  says  he,  "  matter  may  contain  the  source  or  spring 
of  order  originally  within  itself,  as  well  as  mind  does ;  and 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  several  ele- 
ments, from  an  internal  unknown  cause,  may  fall  into  the 
most  exquisite  arrangement,  than  to  conceive  that  their  ideas 
in  the  great  universal  mind,  from  a  like  internal  unknown 
cause,  fall  into  that  arrangement  To  say  that  the  different 
ideas,  which  compose  the  reason  of  the  Supreme,  fall  into 
order  of  themselves,  and  by  their  own  nature,  is  really  to  talk 
\i^thout  any  precise  meaning.  If  it  has  a  meaning,  I  would 
fain  know  why  it  is  not  as  good  sense  to  say,  that  the  parts  of 
the  material  world  fall  into  order  of  themselves  and  by  their 
own  nature.  Can  the  one  opinion  be  intelligible  while  the 
other  is  not  so  ?  " 

Fairly  to  meet  this  reasoning  of  the  prince  of  sceptics  is 
not  an  achievement  of  dulness  or  ignorance.  In  order  to  do 
it  triumphantly,  we  want,  what  Dr.  Paley  could  not  find,  a 
distinct  example  of  the  creation  of  numerous  organic  beings 
by  some  cause  independent  of  themselves.  I  say,  he  could 
not  find  such  an  example ;  for  on  a  question  of  natural  the- 
ology, he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  appeal  to  the  Bible  ;  nor 
had  geology,  when  he  wrote,  revealed  her  astonishing  record 
on  this  subject.  But  as  it  is  now  developed,  it  puts  an  end  to 
all  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  the  organic  world. 

My  second  remark,  however,  on  this  argument  is,  that  ev«iB 
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adasittiBg  its  correctness,  it  only  proves  the  commencement 
of  organic  natures,  but  does  not  show  that  the  matter  of  which 
they  are  composed  may  not  have  been  eternal. 

In  the  third  place,  an  argument  against  the  eternal  exist- 
ence of  matter  has  been  derived  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  natural  philosophers  of  the  day,  from 
the  atomic  constitution  of  bodies,  as  made  known  to  us  by 
chemistry*  This  science  makes  it  certainly  probable,  that 
even  the  infinitesimal  particles  of  matter  have  a  definite  and 
peculiar  shape,  and  size,  and  weight,  in  each  of  the  elements. 
**  Now,'*  says  this  writer,  "  when  we  see  a  great  number  of 
things  precisely  alike,  we  do  not  believe  this  similarity  to  have 
originated,  except  from  a  common  principle  independent  of 
them.^^  ^^  The  discoveries  alluded  to  effectually  destroy  the 
idea  of  an  external  self-existent  matter,  by  giving  to  each  of 
its  atoms  the  essential  characters  at  once  of  a  manufactured 
article  and  a  subordinate  agent.'' 

To  this  argument  the  atheist's  reply  would  be  essentially 
the  same  as  that  last  considered ;  and  in  one  respect  it  would 
even  be  more  forcible,  because  the  atomic  eoostitution  of 
bodies,  being  less  complex,  is  less  obviously  the  result  of  for- 
eign agency,  and  may  more  easily  be  regarded  as  the  neces- 
sary property  of  eternal  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  is  noore  obviously  an  attribute  of  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  matter  than  organic  structure ;  and  if  it  does  require 
an  independent  agency  for  its  production,  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  of  the  existence  of  matter  in  a  previous  state.  So 
that,  in  this  point  i>f  view,  this  argument  is  more  forcible  than 
the  last ;  and  it  is  no  small  evidence  that  it  has  real  strength, 
that  it  comes  to  us  from  one  of  the  most  acute  and  impartial 
minds  in  Europe. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it*is  maintained  that  the  idea  of  an 
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eternal  sucoession,  or  chain  of  being,  which  the  atheistic  advo- 
cates of  the  world^s  eternity  defend,  is  highly  absurd,  and  evea ' 
mathematically  false. 

The  atheist  mainly  relies  upon  this  notion  of  an  eternal 
series  of  things ;  for  if  he  can  defend  that  opinion,  he  will 
overturn  the  main  argument  of  the  Theist  for  the  divine,  exist- 
ence, viz.,  that  from  design  in  the  works  of  creation.  On 
this  ground,  therefore,  he  should  be  fairly  met.  Has  he  been 
so  met  by  the  reasoning  that  has  usually  been  employed  to 
refute  his  opinion  ?  As  a  fair  sample  of  it,  I  will  here  quote 
the  leading  points  of  the  argument,  as  given  by  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  able  theologians  of  our  country.  "  It  is  asserted 
by  atheists,"  says  Dr.  Dwight,  "  that  there  has  been  an  eternal 
series  of  things.  The  absurdity  of  this  assertion  may  be  shown 
in  many  ways. 

"  First.  Each  individual  in  a  series  is  a  unit.  But  every 
collection  of  units,  however  great,  is  with  intuitive  certainty 
numerable,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  infinite." 

"  Secondly.  Every  individual  in  the  series  (take  for  example 
a  series  of  men)  had  a  beginning.  But  a  collection  of  beings 
must,  however  long  the  series,  have  had  a  beginning.  This, 
likewise,  is  intuitively  evident." 

**  Thirdly.  It  is  justly  observed  by  the  learned  and  acute  Dr. 
Bentley,  that  in  the  supposed  infinite  series,  as  the  number  of 
individual  men  is  alleged  to  be  infinite,  the  number  of  their 
eyes  must  have  been  twice,  the  number  of  their  fingers  ten 
times,  and  the  number  of  the  hairs  on  their  heads  many  thou 
sand  times,  as  great  as  the  number  of  men." 

'*  Fourthly.  It  is  also  observed  by  the  same  excellent  writer, 
that  all  these  generations  of  men  were  once  present."  — 
IhoighVs  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

How  is  it  possible  that  such  reasbning  should  hai  e  satisfied 
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logical  and  philosophical  minds  ?  Would  it  not  be  equally 
good  to  disprove  the  demonstrated  principles  of  mathematics 
which  relate  to  infinite  quantities  ?  For  in  mathematics  an 
infinite  series  of  unit%  is  a  familiar  phrase ;  and  it  is  also  com* 
mon  to  speak  of  one  infinite  quantity  as  twice,  or  ten  times, 
or  many  thousand  times,  greater  than  another,  and  that,  too, 
in  just  such  cases  as  the  one  referred  to  above. 

True,  mathematical  infinites  are  in  some  respects  different 
from  metaphysical  infinites ;  but  it  is  the  former  that  belong 
to  this  argument,  since  the  supposed  infinite  succession  of 
organic  beings  forms  a  mathematical  series. 

An  acute  writer  in  our  own  country,  however,  has  recently 
attempted  to  show  that  "  there  can  be  no  number  actually 
infinite,  and  therefore  no  infinite  number  of  generations."  • 
That  the  mathematician  cannot  actually  present  before  us  the 
whole  of  an  infinite  series,  is  indeed  most  certain  ;  for  such 
power  belongs  only  to  an  Infinite  Being.  But  does  the  fact 
that  man's  faculties  are  limited,  prove  that  an  arithmetical 
process  cannot  be  carried  on  from  eternity  to  eternity  ?  Be- 
cause man  cannot  put  upon  paper  the  series  of  numbers  rep- 
resenting the  miles  in  infinite  space,  or  the  hours  in  infinite 
duration,  is  there,  therefore,  no  such  thing  as  infinite  space, 
or  infinite  duration  ?  Certainly  not,  if  this  reasoning  be 
correct. 

In  spite,  however,  of  such  mathematical  metaphysics,  is  it 
not  an  intelligible  statement  of  the  atheist,  when  he  says  of 
any  generation  of  men  and  animals  in  past  time,  that  there 
was  another  that  preceded  it ;  and  unless  you  have  matter-of- 
fact  proof  to  the  contrary,  how  will  you  disprove  his  asser- 
tion?     You  may  show  him   that  practically  he  can  nevef 

«  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oct  1850,  p.  614. 
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exhibit  a  series,  cTen  of  numberB,  extending  eternally  back* 
ward ;  bat  be  may,  in  return,  challenge  you  to  put  your  finger 
upon  the  first  link  of  the  chain  of  organic  nature.  If  you 
attempt  it,  he  will  reply  that  other  links  preceded  the  one  you 
have  named,  and  that,  as  far  as  you  choose  to  run  backward, 
be  can  go  farther ;  in.  other  words,  by  the  very  supposition 
which  he  makes,  be  excludes  a  beginning  to  organic  nature, 
and,  therefore,  all  reasoning  which  assumes  such  a  beginning 
is  of  no  force  against  hb  conclusions.  If  .a  series  which 
nay  thus  be  extended  indefinitely  backward  be  not  infinite 
in  a  metaphysical  sense,  it  is  to  common  sense. 

Let  me  not  be  thought  to  be  an  advocate  in  any  sense  for 
the  unsupported  notion  of  an  infinite  series  of  organic  beings. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  those  who,  in  spite  of  common 
sense,  have  maintained  this  opinion,  have  been  fairly  refuted 
by  such  metaphysical  evasions  as  I  have  quoted.  The  truth 
is,  that,  in  order  to  end  this  dispute,  the  Theist  needs  to  bring 
forward  at  least  one  example  in  which  the  commencement 
of  some  race  of  animals  can  be  fairly  pointed  out ;  and  I 
know  not  where  such  an  example  can  be  found,  save  in  the 
Bible  and  geology. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  changing  state  of  the  world  has  been 
regarded  as  incompatible  with  the  world's  eternity.  This 
argument  is  thus  stated  by  Bishop  Sumner :  "  If  the  universe 
itself  is  the  first  eternal  being,  its  existence  is  necessary,  as 
metaphysicians  speak ;  and  it  must  be  possessed  of  all  those 
qualities  which  are  inseparable  from  necessary  existence. 
Of  this  nature  are  immutability  and  perfection.  For  change 
is  the  attribute  of  imperfection,  and  imperfection  is  incompat- 
ible with  that  Being,  which  is,  as  the  hypothesis  affirms,  inde- 
pendent, and,  therefore,  can  have  no  source  of  imperfection. 
To  suppose,  therefore,  of  the  first  independent  Being,  that  it 
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eoukl  have  existed  otherwise  than  it  is,  is  no  leas  cootnury  lo 
^  idea  of  necessity,  with  which  we  set  out,  than  to  suppose 
\t  not  to  exist  at  all.^' 

This  reasoning  is  not  destitute  of  plausibility.  For  theip 
IS  scarcely  any  lesson  nM>re  forcibly  ignprassed  on,  short-lired 
man  than  the  mutability  of  the  world.  And  it  is  indeed  true 
^t  change  is  its  most  striking  attribute.  But  when  we  look 
at  the  subject  philosophically,  we  find  that  all  this  mutability 
is  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  ultimate  stability ;  nay, 
that  the  change  is  essential  to  secure  the  lability.  Apart 
from  what  revelation  and  geology  teach,  these  changes  in 
nature  form  cycles,  which,  like  those  in  astronomy,  are  per*- 
fectly  consistent  with  the  eternal  permanence  of  the  general 
system  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  motions  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  a  considerable  amount  of  irregularity  and  oecilla* 
tion  about  a  mean  state  does  not  tend  to  the  ruin,  but  rather  to 
the  preservation,  of  the  system,  provided  the  anomalies  do  not 
extend  beyond  certain  limits.  It  is  just  so  with  other  changes 
that  are  going  on  around  us.  All  of  them  are,  in  fact,  as 
much  regulated  by  mathematical  laws  as  the  perturbations  of 
the  heavenly  bodies;  although  those  law^  are  more  compli- 
cated and  difficult  to  bring  out  in  distinct  formulsB  in  the  for- 
mer case  than  in  the  latter.  Yet  even  in  astronomy,  it  is  not 
many  years  since  the  mutual  disturbances  amoog  the  heav- 
enly bodies  were  supposed  to  be  the  certain  precursors  of 
ruin  to  the  system.  It  was  not  till  the  fiimous  problem  of 
the  three  bodies  was  solved,  by  the  use  of  the  most  refined 
mathematical  analysis,  that  astronomers  learnt  the  true  opera- 
tion of  those  causes  of  disturbance  among  the  heavenly  bod* 
ies  3¥hich  exist  in  their  mutual  attractions.  It  was  then  found 
that,  so  balanced  are  they  in  their  action,  and  so  narrow  their 
limits,  that  they  can  never  affect  the  stability  of  the  system ; 
14 
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or,  rather,  they  secure  that  stabiiity.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that 
when  changes  in  nature  go  on  increasing  or  decretising  in 
magnitude  indefinitely,  they  clearly  indicate  a  beginning  and 
an  end  to  the  system  to  which  they  belong.  And  it  was 
on  this  principle  that  the  earlier  astronomers  predicted  that 
the  celestial  perturbaticms  would  ultimately  bring  the  universe 
to  a  state  of  chaos.  They  found,  for  instance,  that  the  moon^s 
orbit  was  decreasing  in  size,  and  they  inferred  that,  ultimate- 
ly, that  luminary  must  come  to  the  earth.  But  they  now 
know  it  to  be  mathematically  certain  that,  after  a  long  period, 
the  diminution  of  the  orbit  will  cease ;  it  will  begin  to  expand, 
and  go  on  expanding,  until  the  opposite  point  of  oscillation 
is  reached,  when  it  will  again  diminish ;  and  in  this  manner, 
if  Grod's  will  permit,  perform  its  eternal  round.  Just  so  it  is 
with  all  the  irregularities  of  the  solar  S3rstem. 

**  Yonder  starry  sphere 
Of  planets,  and  of  fixed,  in  all  her  wheels. 
Resembles  nearest  mazes  intricate. 
Eccentric,  intervolved,  yet  regular ; 
Then  most,  when  most  irregular  they  seem." 

And  so  it  is  with  all  the  natural  changes  which  we  witness 
around  us,  and  with  all  which  science  shows  us  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  globe,  excepting  some  which  geology  discloses, 
and  perhaps  one  which  astronomy  renders  probable.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  those  changes  which  the  argument  under 
consideration  regards  as  inconsistent  with  the  world^s  eternity. 

Nearly  all  the  changes  in  nature  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted belong  to  three  classes,  —  the  mechanical,  the  chem- 
ical, and  the  organic.  Astronomical  changes  are  purely 
mechanical ;  and  hence  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  cal- 
culated  l^  mathematics.     The  universal  system  of  death^ 
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which  reigns  over  ail  animals  and  plants,  is  the  result  of 
oi^nic  laws ;  and  it  is  this  which  probably  gives  to  man  the 
strongest  impression  of  the  transient  nature  of  sublunary 
things.  But  just  consider  the  antagonist  agencies  to  this  uni- 
versal destroyer.  I  refer  to  the  equally  universal  system  of 
reproduction,  and  to  the  law  by  which  permanence  of  species 
is  secured.  The  consequence  is,  that,  while  every  individual 
animal  and  plant  dies,  the  species  survives.  In  the  whole 
history  of  the  animals  and  plants  now  existing  on  the  globe, 
only  eight  or  ten  certain  examples  are  on  record  in  which. a 
eqpecies  has  become  extinct,  and  those  are  some  large  birds, 
such  as  the  dioomis  and  dodo,  once  inhabitants  of  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon  and  New  Zealand.  Every  one  of  the  human 
family,  every  elephant,  every  ox,  every  lion,  &c.,  die,  but 
man,  as  a  species,  still  lives ;  and  so  does  the  elephant,  the  ox, 
and  the  lion ;  and  most  obviously  this  is  a  law  of  nature. 
How  easy,  then,  for  the  atheist  to  evade  the  force  of  your 
argument  against  the  world's  eternity,  drawn  fVom  the  rav- 
ages of  death  I  He  has  only  to  suppose  the  havoc  of  indi- 
viduals by  death  always  to  have  been  repaired  by  the  equiva- 
lent operation  of  reproduction,  and  that  these  two  agencies 
have  been  balanced  against  each  other  from  eternity ;  and 
how  will  you  prove  this  impossible,  except  by  the  absurd 
metaphysical  arguments  already  considered  ? 

Atmospheric  and  aqueous  changes  often,  and,  indeed,  gen- 
erally, appear  more  chaotic  and  destitute  of  a  controlling 
force  than  any  others  in  nature.  When  the  winds  are  let 
loose  from  their  prison-house;  when  the  heavens  become 
dark,  and  the  clouds,  rent  by  the  lightnings,  pour  down  their 
contents,  and  the  swollen  torrents  carry  desolation  down  the 
mountain's  side  and  over  the  wide  plain  ;  when  the  ocean 
rolls  in  upon  the  land  its  giant  waves;  when  the  tornado 
sweeps  all  before  it,  in  rich  tropical  regions ;  or  when  the 
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nrooco  fends  ili  hot  blast,  loaded  with  sand,  over  the  devoted 
surface)  —  ia  all  these  cases,  how  difficult  for  us  to  cosceive 
that  all  this  uproar  among  the  elements  is  limited  and  con- 
trolled by  laws  as  fixed  and  unalterable  as  those  which  regu- 
late the  heavenly  bodies !  Nevertheless,  it  jmist  be  so ;  and 
although  the  winds  and  the  waters  seem  to  be  noting 
at  their  pleasure,  there  are,  in  fact,  at  work  antagonist 
agencies,  which  will  confine  their  wild  war  to  a  narrow  field, 
and  soon  bring  them  again  into  peaceful  submission.  For 
such  has  always  been  the  case,  and  the  limits  of  their  irreg- 
ularities are  no  wider  now  than  six  thousand  years  ago.  In 
other  words,  the  repressing  agency  has  always  been  superior 
to  the  destroying  force,  when  the  latter  has  risen  to  a  certain 
limit;  and  1  doubt  not  but  the  profounder  mathematics  of 
angelic  minds  might  as  easily  calculate  the  anomalies  and 
perturbations  of  winds  and  waves  as  the  formulas  of  La  Hace 
can  determine  those  of  the  solar  tsyMen^  And  if  such 
constancy  has  existed  for  six  thousand  years  in  meteorological 
changes,  —  of  all  others  in  nature  apparently  the  most  irreg- 
ular,—  why,  the  atheist  will  a^  may  not  that  constancy 
have  been  eternal  ?  And  with  equal  reason  may  he  ask  the 
same  in  respect  to  all  changes  resulting  from  mechanical, 
chemicid,  and  organic  laws,  which  we  witness  in  nature,  ex- 
cept those  which  come  within  the  province  of  gedogy,  and 
even  eonceming  some  of  those;  and  what  changes  in  the 
material  world  do  not  result,  directly  or  remotely,  from  one 
or  two,  or  all  of  these  laws?  Yet,  in  regard  to  all  these 
changes,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  supposing  them  to  have 
gone  on  in  an  eternal  series;  and  hence  they  furnish  no 
proof  of  the  non-eternity  of  the  world. 

In  the  seventh  and  last  place,  the  recent  origin  of  society, 
as  shown  by  historical  monuments,  is  regarded  as  evidence 
of  the  recent  origin  of  the  world.     This  argument  was  we*^ 
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understood  as  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Lucretius,  who  states 
it  very  olearly  in  the  oA-quoted  lines,  — 

**  Si  nnlla  fait  genitalis  oiigo, 
Teirarum  et  ccdi,  semperque  etema  fiiit, 
Cur,  supra  bellum  Thebanain  et  fiinera  Trojse, 
Non  alias  aKi  quoque  res  ceoinM:«  poBt»  ? " 

This  argument,  though  it  has  been  met  by  a  plausible 
reply,  is  certainly  of  great  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
recent  origin  of  the  human  race,  which,  as  we  shall  shortly 
see,  is  a  point  of  much  interest  But  it  is  obvbus  that  it 
proves  nothing  respecting  the  origin  of  matter,  since  this 
might  have  had  an  eternal  existence  before  man  was  placed 
upon  it.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  delayed  by  its  dis- 
cussion. 

Such  is  a  fair  summary,  as  I  believe,  of  the  arguments 
usually  adduced,  aside  from  the  Bible  and  geology,  to  prove 
the  non-eternity  of  the  wcurld.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
they  amount  to  nothing ;  but  I  do  believe  that  they  perplex, 
rather  than  convince,  and  that  some  of  them  are  raeie  meta- 
physical quibbles* 

They  do  not  produce  that  instantaneous  conviction  which 
most  of  the  arguments  of  natural  theology  force  upon  the 
mind  ;•  and  it  is  easy  to  .see  how  a  man  of  a  sceptical  turn 
should  rise  from  their  examination  entirely  unaffected,  or 
affected  unfavorably.  Let  us  now,  therefore,  turn  to  geology, 
and  inquire  whether  its  archives  will  afford  us  any  clearer 
li^t  upon  the  subject. 

And  here  we  must  confess,  at  the  outset,  that  geology  fur- 
nishes us  no  more  evidence  than  the  other  sciences  of  the 
creation  of  the  matter  of  the  universe  out  o(  nothing.  But  it 
does  furnish  us  with  examples  of  such  modifications  of  matte* 
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as  could  be  effected  only  by  a  Deity.  Suppose,  then,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  to  the  atheist,  that  we  yield 
to  him  the  point  of  matter's  eternal  existence,  if  he  pleases, 
because  we  can  find  nowhere  in  nature  decisive  evidence  of 
its  creation,  and  then  take  our  stand  upon  the  arrangements 
and  metamorphoses  of  matter.  Or,  rather,  suppose  we  say  to 
him,  that  we  shall  not  contend  with  him  as  to  the  origin  of 
matter,  but  challenge  him  to  explain,  if  he  can,  without  a 
Deity,  its  moiifications,  as  taught  by  geology.  If  that  sci- 
ence does  disclose  to  us  such  changes  on  the  globe  as  no 
power  and  wisdom  but  those  of  an  infinite  God  could  produce, 
then  of  what  consequence  is  it,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned, 
whether  we  can,  or  cannot,  demonstrate  the  first  creation  of 
matter  ?  I  can  conceive  of  no  religious  truth  that  would  be 
unfavorably  affected,  though  we  should  admit  that  this  point 
cannot  be  settled.  Let  us,  then,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  ai^* 
ment,  admit  that  it  cannot  be,  and  proceed  to  inquire- whether, 
aside  from  this  point,  geology  does  not  teach  us  all  that  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  most  perfect  system  of  Theism.  I 
shall  select  four  examples  from  that  science,  each  of  which 
is  independent  of  the  others  in  its  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
since  in  this  way  the  ailment  will  become  cumulative  ;  and 
if  some  are  not  satisfied  with  <me  example,  the  others  may 
produce  conviction. 

In  the  first  place,  geology  teaches  that  the  time  has  been 
when  the  earth  existed  as  a  molten  mass  of  matter,  and,  there- 
fore, all  the  animals  and  plants  now  existing  upon  its  surface, 
and  all  those  buried  in  its  rocky  strata,  must  have  had  a  be- 
ginning, or  have  been  created.  I  should  be  sustained  by  many 
probabilities,  were  I  to  go  farther,  and  maintain  that  the  time 
was  when  the  globe  existed  in  a  gaseous  state  —  an  opinion 
very  widely  adopted  by  able  philosophers  of  the  prasent  day. 
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Bat  as  4h]s  view  is  more  hypothetical  than  my  first  positioii, 
which  makes  the  earth  a  liquid  mass,  and  as  nothing  wouid 
be  gained  to  the  argument  by  supposing  it  in  a  gaseous  state, 
I  shall  not  press  that  point  That  it  was  once  in  a  state  of 
fusion  is  probable  from  the  very  great  heat  still  remaining  in 
its  interior.  But  more  direct  proof  of  this  results  from  the 
facts,  now  admitted  by  almost  all  geologists,  that  the  unstrati- 
fied  rocks  have  all  been  melted,  and  that  the  stratified  class 
have  all,  or  nearly  all,  been  the  result  of  disintegration  and 
abrasion  of  the  unstratified  masses.  A  striking  confirmation  of 
this  opinion  is  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  —  a  figure 
precisely  such  as  the  globe  would  have  assumed  in  conse- 
quence of  rotation,  had  it  been  in  a  fluid  state.  In  fine,  so 
many  and  so  decisive  are  the  facts  which  point  to  the  original 
igneous  fluidity  of  the  globe,  that  no  competent  judge  thinks 
of  doubting  that  all  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed,  cer- 
tainly its  crust,  has  some  time  or  other  been  in  that  state.  It 
is,  however,  the  opinion  of  some  geologists  of  distinction,  that 
the  whole  of  it  was  not  in  fusion  «it  the  same  time,  and  that  its 
different  portions  have  passed  successively  through  the  fur- 
nace. But  this  view  of  the  subject  scarcely  aflfects  my  argu- 
ment, since  at  whatever  period  the  fusion  of  any  part  took 
place,  the  destruction  of  organic  life,  if  it  existed,  must  have 
been  the  consequence.  The  essential  thing  is,  to  show  that 
such  was  once  the  state  of  the  earth  that  animals  and  plants 
could  not  have  existed  on  it  For  if  such  was  the  case,  their 
creation  must  have  been  a  subsequent  operation ;  and  if  this 
did  not  require  an  infinite  Being  to  accomplish  it,  no  result 
in  nature  would  demand  his  agency. 

To  prove  the  original  igneous  fluidity  of  the  globe,  we  might 
have  adopted  another  course  of  argument  All  will  admit 
that  the  present  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  far 
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more  elevated  thftn  that  of  the  tunounding  planetary  epaces 
The  inevitable  result  is,  from  the  known  laws  of  heat,  that  ita 
radiation  into  the  celestial  spaces  is  constantly  going  on,  and 
consequently  the  earth's  temperature  is  being  constantly  low- 
ered. Who  can  tell  us  now  when  this  process  of  refrigera- 
tion commenced  ?  If  no  one,  then  there  must  have  been  a 
time  when  the  heat  was  great  enough  to  fuse  the  whole  globe. 
And  the  {act»  already  stated  confirm  such  an  inference.  For 
all  the  efforts^itherto  made  to  show  that  the  earth  may  be 
passing  through  regicms  of  various  temperatures,  in  its  march 
around  the  centre  of  centres,  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
dreamy  conjecture. 

In  order  to  feel  the  force  of  the  argument,  sustained  by  so 
many  facts  in  geology,  just  picture  to  yourselves  this  vast 
globe  as  a  mass  of  liquid  fire.  From  such  a  world  every  thing 
organic  must  have  been  excluded,  and  every  thing  combus- 
tible consumed,  and  only  such  combinations  of  matter  have 
existed  as  incandescent  heat  could  not  decompose.  Compare 
such  a  world  with  that  now  teeming  with  life,  and  beauty,  and 
glory,  which  we  inhabit ;  and  say,  must  not  the  transition  to 
ito  present  condition  have  demanded  the  exercise  of  infinite 
power,  infinite  wisdom,  and  infinite  benevolence  ?  You  can, 
indeed,  conceive  how  a  solid  crust  might  have  formed  over 
the  vast  fiery  ocean,  by  the  simple  radiation  of  heat ;  and  then 
too,  by  natural  laws,  might  the  vapors  have  been  condensed 
into  oceans  and  clouds,  while  volcanic  force  within  might 
have  liAed  up  our  continents  and  mountains  above  the  flood. 
But  what  a  picture  of  desolation  and  ruin  would  such  a  world 
present,  while  unadorned  with  vegetation,  and  with  no  voice 
of  life  to  break  the  stillness  of  universal  death !  Here  is,  then« 
^e  precise  point  where  we  need  the  interference  of  a  Deity. 
Admit,  if  you  please,  that  atheism,  with  its  eternal  matter  and 
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the  laws  of  nature  at  command,  might  form  a  world  without 
inhabitants.  Who  does  not  see,  that  to  bestow  organization, 
and  life,  and  instinct,  to  say  nothing  of  intellect,  upon  brute 
matter,  is  the  loftiest  prerogative  of  Jehovah  ?  especially  to 
fill  so  vast  a  world  as  ours  with  its  teeming  millions,  exhibit- 
ing ten  thousand  diversities  of  size,  form,  and  structure. 

Let  the  atheist  then  exult  in  the  belief  of  an  eternal  world. 
Greology  shows  him  that  it  must  have  oeen  without  inhabitants ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  creation  still 
remains  to  be  accounted  for ;  while  physiology  teaches  that  the 
•Qterference  of  an  infinite  Deity  can  alone  solve  the  enigma. 

My  second  example  from  geology  to  disprove  the  notion  of 
an  eternal  series  of  animals  and  plants  on  the  globe,  is  de- 
rived from  the  history  of  organic  remains.  That  histo^  shows 
us  clearly,  that  the  earth,  since  its  creation,  has  been  the  seat 
of  several  distinct  economies  of  life,  each  occupying  long 
periods,  and  successively  passing  away.  During  each  of  these 
periods,  distinct  groups  of  animab  and  plants  have  occupied 
the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters.  Each  successive  group  has 
been  entirely  distinct  from  that  which  preceded  it,  though  each 
group  was  exactly  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  the  climate 
and  the  food  provided ;  so  that,  had  the  different  groups 
changed  places  with  one  an<^er,  they  must  have  perished, 
because  their  constitutions  were  adapted  only  to  the  state  of 
things  during  the  period  in  which  they  actually  lived.  A  dis- 
tinguished naturalist  has  recently  declared  that  ^^  he  has  dis- 
covered, in  surveying  the  entire  series  of  fossil  animal  remains, 
five  great  groups,  so  completely  independent  that  no  species 
whatever  is  found  in  more  than  one  of  them.''  —  Dethayes, 

Including  the  existing  races,  this  would  give  us  six  entirely 
distinct  groups  of  organic  beings  that  have  lived  in  succession 
upon  this  globe  since  it  became  a  habitable  world.     But  even 
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if  it  i^ould  be  found  that  a  few  species  .are  common  to  ad 
joining  groups,  the  great  truth  would  still  remain,  that  the 
different  groups  were  too  much  unlike  to  be  contemporaries, 
and  that  consequently  a  new  creation  must  have  taken  place 
whenever  each  new  group  commenced  its  rourse. 

It  is  probable  the  earth  has  changed  its  inhabitants  more  than 
the  six  times  that  have  been  mentioned  ;  some  think  as  many 
as  twenty-seven  times.  But  a  larger  number  cannot  yet  be 
proved  so  clearly ;  and  could  they  be,  they  would  add  nothing 
to  this  argument ;  for  it  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  that  this 
change  of  organic  life  has  even  once  been  complete.  We 
may,  however,  very  safely  assume  that  the  present  animals 
and  plants  are  the  sixth  group  that  have  occupied  the  globe.* 

Th^e  facts  being  admitted,  and  who  does  not  see  the  neces- 
sity of  divine  interference,  whenever  one  race  of  animals  and 
plants  passed  from  the  earth  in  order  to  repeople  it  ?  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  how  volcanic  fires,  or  aqueous  inunda- 
tions, may  have  carried  universal  destruction  over  the  globe, 
and  bereft  it  of  inhabitants.  But  where,  save  in  the  fiat  of 
an  infinite  Deity,  is  the  power  that  can  make  this  universe  of 
death  teem  again  with  life  and  beauty  ?  In  the  powerful  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Chalmers,  we  may  inquire,  "  Is  there  aught  in 
the  rude  and  boisterous  play  of  a  great  physical  catastrophe 
that  can  germinate  those  exquisite  structures,  which,  during 
our  yet  undisturbed  economy,  have  been  transmitted  in  pacific 
succession  to  the  present  day  ?  What  is  there  in  the  rush, 
and  turbulence,  and  mighty  clamor  of  such  great  elements,  of 
ocean  heaved  from  its  old  resting-place,  and  lifUng  its  billows 
above  the  Alps  and  the  Andes  of  a  former  continent,  •— what 
is  there  in  this  to  charm  into  being  the  embryo  of  an  infant 
family,  wherewith  to  stock  and  to  repeople  a  now  desolate 

*  See  the  Frontispiece. 
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worid  ?  We  see  in  the  sweeping  energy  and  uproar  of  this 
elemental  war  enough  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of 
all  the  old  generations,  but  nothing  that  might  cradle  any 
new  generations  into  existence,  so^as  to  have  effloresced  on 
ocean's  deserted  bed  the  life  and  loveliness  which  are  now 
before  our  eyes.  At  no  juncture,  we  apprehend,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  is  the  interposition  of  the  Deity  more  mani- 
fest than  at  this ;  nor  can  we  better  account  for  so  goodly  a 
creation  emerging  again,  into  new  forms  of  animation  and 
beauty  from  the  wreck  of  the  old  one,  than  that  the  spirit  of 
God  moved  on  the  face  of  chaos,  and  that  nature,  turned  by 
the  last  catastropKe  into  a  wilderness,  was  again  repeopled 
at  the  utterance  of  his  word." 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  said,  that  '•  the  growth  of  new  sys- 
tems out  of  old  ones,  without  the  mediation  of  a  divine  power, 
seems  to  me  apparently  absurd."  He  seems  in  this  passage 
to  have  referred  only  to  the  arrangements  of  matter,  "  with 
respect  to  size,  figure,  proportions,  and  properties,"  and  not 
to  the  principle  of  life,  of  instinct,  or  of  intellect.  But  when 
tl)e  kitter  are  taken  into  the  account,  it  must  be  superlatively 
absurd  to  suppose  new  systems  can  grow  out  of  old  ones  by 
merely  natural  operations.  He,  indeed,  who  can  bring  him- 
self to  believe,  with  a  certain  writer,  that  "  the  instincts  of  ani- 
mals are  nothing  more  than  inert  and  passive  attractions,  de- 
rived from  the  power  of  sensation,  and  the  instinctive  opera- 
tions of  animals  nothing  more  than  crystallizations  produced 
through  the  agency  of  that  power,"  —  such  a  man  could  prob- 
ably easily  persuade  himself  that,  by  the  help  of  galvanism 
animals  and  plants  might  be  the  result  of  natural  operations. 
Such  doctrines,  however,  we  shall  examine  in  another  lecture. 

My  third  example  from  geology,  showing  the  non-eternity 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  globe,  is  the  fact  of  the  disap- 
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pearance  of  several  large  species  of  animak  since  the  com- 
mencentent  of  the  most  recent  <»r  alluvial  geol<^ical  period. 
Certain  large  pachydermatous  and  other  animals,  such  as  the 
fossil  elephant,  the  mastodon,  the  megatherium,  the  mylodon, 
the  megalonyx,  the  glyptodon,  the  fossil  horae,  ox^  deer,  dec., 
also  nine  or  ten  species  of  huge  hirds — the  dinornis,  the 
palapteryx,  aptornis^  notornis,  and  nestor  of  New  Zealand, 
the  dodo  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  and  the  pezohaps  or 
solitaire  of  Bodriguez, — have  ceased  to  exist  since  the  tertiary 
period;  some  of  them  —  the  birds,  for  instance — since 
man's  creation.  Now,  if  any  important  species  of  animals 
from  t^me  to  time  dkappear  from  any  systbm  of  organic  life, 
it  shows  a  tendency  to  ruin  in  that  system ;  for  such  is  the 
intimate  dependence  of  di&rent  beings  upon  one  another, 
l^at  you  cannot  blot  out  one,  certainly  not  a  large  number, 
without  disturbing  the  healthy  balance  between  the  whole, 
and  probably  bringing  the  whole  to  ultimate  ruin.  At  any 
rate,  if  several  species  die  out  by  natural  processes,  no  reason 
can  be  given  why  others  should  not,  in  like  manner,  dis- 
appear. And  to  prove  that  any  organic  system  shows  a 
tendency  to  ruin  is  to  show  that  it  had  a  beginning. 

My  third  example  from  geology,  demonstrating  the  (^>ecial 
interference  of  the  Deity  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  is  the 
&ct  of  the  comparatively  recent  commencement  of  the  human 
race.  That  man  was  among  the  very  last  of  the  animals 
created  is  made  certain  by  the  fact  that  his  remains  are  found 
only  in  the  highest  part  of  alluvium.  This  is  rarely  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  while  the  other  fossilifer- 
ous  strata,  lying  beneath  the  alluvium,  are  six  miles  thick. 

Hence  man  was  not  in  existence  during  all  the  period  in 
which  these  six  miles  of  strata  were  in  a  course  of  (ibposition, 
and  he  has  existed  only  during  the  comparatively  short  period 
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in  which  the  one  hundred  feet  of  alluvium  have  been  formed ; 
nay,  during  only  a  small  part  of  the  alluvial  period.  His 
bones,  having  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  bones  of 
other  animals,  are  no  more  liable  to  decay ;  and,  therefore, 
had  he  lived  and  died  in  any  of  the  periods  preceding  the 
alluvial,  his  bones  must  have  ^en  mixed  with  those  of  other 
animals  belonging  to  those  periods.  But  they  are  not  tlius 
found  in  a  single  well-authenticated  instance,  and,  therefore, 
his  existence  has  been  limited  to  the  alluvial  period.  Hence 
he  must  have  been  created  and  placed  upon  the  globe  — 
such  is  the  testimony  of  geology  —  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  alluvial  period. 

I  might  include  in  this  example  nearly  all  the  other  species 
of  existing  animals  and  plants,  since  it  is  only  a  very  few  of 
these  that  are  found  fossil,  and  such  species  are  limited  to 
the  tertiary  strata.  But  since  this  might  make  some  confu- 
sion in  the  argument,  and  since  man  is  confessedly  at  the 
head  of  the  existing  creation,  I  prefer  to  let  his  case  stand 
out  alone,  and  to  regard  it  instar  omnium. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  case  in  which  geology  C8ui  lay  her 
finger  upon  the  precise  epoch,  in  the  revolutions  of  our  globe, 
in  which  the  most  complicated,  perfect,  and  exalted  being 
that  ever  dwelt  upon  its  surface  first  began  to  be.  It  was  not 
the  commencement  of  a  mere  zoophyte,  or  cryptogamean 
plant,  in  which  we  see  but  little  superiority  to  unorganized 
matter,  except  in  their  possession  of  a  low  degree  of  vitality. 
But  we  have  a  being  complicated  enough  to  contain  a  million 
of  parts,  endowed  with  the  two  great  attributes  of  life,  sensi- 
bility and  contractility,  in  the  highest  degree,  and,  above  all, 
possessing  intellect  and  moral  powers  far  more  wonderful 
than  organization  and  animal  life. 

Am  to  the  period  w^en  the  creation  of  such  a  being,  by  the 
15 
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most  astonishing  of  all  miracles,  took  place,  I  believe  there  it 
no  diversity  of  opinion.  At  least,  all  agree  that  it  was  very 
recent ;  nay,  although  geology  can  rarely  give  chronological 
dates,  but  only  a  succession  of  events,  she  is  able  to  say, 
from  the  monuments  she  deciphers,  that  man  cannot  have 
occupied  the  globe  more  than  six  thousand  years. 

Now,  if  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  how  successive  races 
of  the  inferior  animals  and  plants  could  have  originated  m 
the  laws  of  nature,  without  the  special  interference  of  the 
Deity,  that  difficulty  increases  in  a  rapid  ratio  as  we  ascend 
on  the  scale  of  organization  and  intellect^  and  attempt  in  the 
same  manner  to  account  for  the  origin  of  man  without  the 
miraculous  agency  of  Deity.  The  thorough-going  material- 
ist, however,  does  not  shrbk  from  the  effort.  "  Thought," 
says  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  *'  being  the  necessary  result  of 
a  certain  •kind  of  organization,  wherever  this  order  is  estab- 
lished, thought  is  necessarily  derived  from  it ;  and  it  is  no 
more  possible  for  the  molecules  of  matter,  arranged  in  a 
certain  manner,  not  to  produce  thought,  than  for  brass,  when 
smitten,  not  to  return  a  sound,  or  for  creatures  formed  by  this 
matter,  aAer  such  and  snch  laws,  not  to  walk,  not  to  breathe 
not  to  reproduce ;  in  a  word,  not  to  exercise  any  of  the  facul 
ties  which  result  from  their  peculiar  mechanism  of  organiza- 
tion." —  Diet.  Claa,  D.  Hist,  Nat  art.  Matiere. 

This  may  seem,  upon  a  superficial  view,  to  be  settling  this 
matter  at  once.  But  it  merely  shifts  the  difficulty  from  one 
part  of  the  subject  to  another.  Admitting  the  premises  of 
the  materialist  to  be  correct,  it  does  indeed  show  us  the  prox- 
imate cause  of  thought.  But  the  mind  immediately  inquires 
how  a  certain  organization  became  possessed  of  such  won- 
derful power.  Is  it  inherent  in  matter,  or  is  it  a  power  com 
municated   to  organization  by  a  supreme  Being?      If   the 
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latter,  it  is  just  what  the  Theist  contends  for;  if  the  former, 
then  Aiere  is  just  as  much  necessity  for  the  original  interposi- 
tion of  the  Deity,  in  order  to  give  matter  such  an  astonishing 
power,  as  theire  is,  on  the  theory  of  the  imihaterialist,  to 
impart  a  spiritual  and  immortal  principle  to  matter.  The 
materialist  will,  indeed,  say  that  matter  h^  possessed  this 
power  from  eternity.  But  this  supposition,  evidently  absurd, 
does  In  fact  invest  matter  with  the  attributes  of  Deity  ;  since 
those  attributes,  and  thbse  alone,  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  phenomena.  And  besides,  how  is  the  fact  to  be  explained 
that  this  power  was  not  exerted  till  six  thousand  years  ago  ? 

But  with  the  exception  of  the  materialist,  I  tim  sure  that 
most  reasoning  ihinds  will  f^el  as  if  the  creation  of  the  hu- 
man family  was  one  of  the  mbst '  stdp^ridotis,  perhaps  the 
most  stupendous,  exercise  6f  infinite  power  arid  wisdom 
which  the  universe '  eihibits.  If  any  change  Whatever  de- 
mands a  Deity  for  its  accomplishment,  it  must  be  this ;  and, 
therefore,  geology  presents.  In  the  case  of  man,  the  most 
striking  example  which  nktuire  could  furnish  of  a  be^nning 
of  organic  and  intellectual  life  on  the  globe.  It  shows  us  that 
there  was  a  time,  and  that  hot  remote,  when  the  first  link  of 
the  curious  chain  of  the  human  family,  now  constantly 
lengthening  by  inflexible  laws,  was  created. 

I  might  now  refer'  to  certain  recent  discoveries  in  astrono- 
my, which  have  the  same  bearing  upon  the  general  argument 
as  the  examples  that  have  been  quoted  fW>m  geology,  although 
less  decisive.  After  the  famous  demonstration  of  the  eternity 
of  the  universe  by  La  Grange,  provided  the  preseht  laws  rf 
gravity  alone  control  it,  we  could  hardly  expect  that,  so  soOn 
even  astronomy  would  furnish  proof  of  a  disturbing  cause 
which  must  ultimately  and  inevitably  bring  ruin  among  the 
heavenly  bodies,  if  some  counteracting  agency  be  nbt  eXfefrttfd 
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Yet  such  a  source  of  derangement  exists  in  the  supposed 
medium  extending  through  all  space,  which  has  already 
shown  its  retarding  influence  upon  Enke^s,  Biela's,  and  Hal- 
ley^s  comets.  And  who  can  say  that  some  of  the  vast  peri- 
ods which  geology  discloses  may  not  have  been  commensurate 
with  those  intervening  between  catastrophes  among  the  heav- 
enly bodies  as  the  result  of  the  universal  resisting  ether  ? 
At  present,  however,  we  can  say  only  that  we  know  such 
long  periods  have  existed  in  geology,  and  probably  in  astron 
omy.  And  their  mere  existence  is  fatal  to  the  idea  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world  in  its  present  state. 

If,  then,  geology  can  clearly  demonstrate  the  present  state 
of  the  globe  to  have  had  a  beginning ;  if  she  can  show  us 
the  period,  by  fair  induction,  when  one  liquid,  fiery  ocean 
enveloped  the  whole  earth ;  if  she  can  show  us  five  or  six 
economies  of  organic  life  successively  flourishing  and  passing 
away ;  if  she  can  trace  man  back  to  his  origin  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date ;  if,  in  fact,  she  can  show  us  that 
the  most  important  operations  on  the  globe,  and  the  most 
complicated  and  exalted  organic  races,  had  a  beginning ; 
and  if  astronomy  affords  glimpses  of  similar  changes, — 
then  why  may  we  not  safely  leave  the  subject  of  the  world's 
eternity  an  undecided  question,  consistently  with  the  most 
perfect  Theism  ?  If  we  can  prove  that  the  power,  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  have  again  and  again 
interfered  with  the  regular  sequence  of  nature's  operations, 
and  introduced  new  conditions  and  new  and  more  perfect 
beings,  by  using  the  matter  already  in  existence,  what  though 
we  cannot,  by  the  light  of  science,  run  back  to  the  first  pro- 
duction of  matter  itself?  What  though  the  atheist  should 
here  be  allowed  to  maintain  his  favorite  theory  that  matter 
never  had  a  beginning  ?     What  doctrine  of  natural  religion 
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is  (hereby  unfavorably  affected,  if  we  can  only  show  the 
interposition  of  the  Deity  in  all  of  matter's  important  modifi« 
cations  ?  Such  an  admission  would  not  prove  matter  to  be 
eternal,  but  only  that  science  has  not  yet  placed  within  the 
reach  of  man  the  means  of  proving  its  non-eternity.  And 
really,  such  an  admission  would  be  far  more  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  truth  than  to  rely,  as  theologians  have  done,  on 
metaphysical  subtilties  to  prove  that  matter  had  a  beginning. 
For  the  sceptical  mind  will  not  merely  remain  unconvinced 
by  such  arguments,  but  be  very  apt  to  draw  the  sweeping 
inference  that  all  the  doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion rest  on  similar  dreamy  abstractions. 

But  is  natural  theology  in  fact  destitute  of  all  satisfactory 
proof  that  the  matter  of  the  universe  had  a  beginning  ?  Such 
proof,  it  seems  to  me,  she  will  seek  in  vain  in  the  wide  fields 
of  physical  and  mathematical  science ;  and  the  solution  of 
the  question  which  metaphysics  offers,  as  we  have  seen,  does 
not  satisfy.  But  there  are  sources  of  evidence  on  this  point 
which  seem  to  me  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  derive  from  science  some  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  a  commencement  of  the  matter  of  the 
universe.  The  fact  that  the  organic  races  on  the  globe  had 
a  beginning  affords  such  proof.  For  matter  could  not  have 
originated  itself;  nor  is  there  any  proof  of  its  eternal  existence ; 
and  to  assume  that  it  did  eternally  exist,  without  proof,  is  far 
more  unphilosophical  than  to  admit  its  origination  in  the  divine 
will.  For  since  God  has  complete  control  over  matter,  it  is 
probable  that  he  created  it  with  such  properties  as  he  wished 
it  to  possess.  And  furthermore,  to  the  power  and  wisdom 
that  could  set  in  motion  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  create  and 
adapt  existing  organisms  out  of  preexistent  matter,  we  can 
assign  no  limits,  and  hence  conclude  them  to  be  infinite. 
15  • 
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Therefore  tbey  ^re  auflScient  to  the  productioo  of  ipattetj 
wjiich  could  not  have  demanded  more  than  infinite  wisdoni 
and  power. 

Now,  in  confirmation  of  these  presumptions,  we  may  appeal 
to  the  Bible.  It  is  true  that  writers  have  been  apcustomed 
to  consider  it  contrary  to  sound  Ipgic  to  dra^  from  revela- 
tion any  support  or  illustrations  of  natural  religion.  But  why 
should  an  historical  fact  p<»sesis  less  value,  if  transmitted  to  us. 
through  the  channel  of  sacred,  rather  than  profane,  writers  ? 
Now,  it,  would  be  regarded  as  perfectly  good  reasoning  to 
seiz^  upon  ai^y  facts  stated  by  heathen  philosophers  and  his- 
torians, illustrative  of  natui^  religion.  But  the  Scriptures 
ca^ry  with  them,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  strong  evidence  of 
their  authenticity  jgid  claims  to  l^  credited,  as  any  ancient 
uninspijn^d  writer.  We  place  them,  op  th^  game  ground  as 
any  other  history,  and  demand  for  thpm  only  that  they  should 
be  believed  so  far  as. we  have  testimony  to, their  authenticity. 
If  amani  after  careful  examination  of  their  evidences,  come^ 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  mere  fables,  t|ben  to  him  their 
testjipopy  is.  of  no  value  to  prove  or,  illustrate  any  tryth  of 
patural  religipn.  But  if  he  is  convinced  that  they  are  worthy 
of  credence,  then  their  statements  may  decide  a  point  about 
which  the  light  of  nature  leaves  him  in  uncertainty.  In  this 
way  the  Bible  is  used  by  the  natpral  theologian,  just  as  he 
would  employ  any  curious  object  in  nature  —  say,  the  human 
l^and,  or.  the  eye.  These  organs  exist,  and  their  mechanism 
is  tp  be  accounted  for  either  with  or  without  a  God.  And  so 
the  Bible  exists,  and  its  contents  are  to  be  accounted  for  ;  and 
if  they  clearly  evince  the  agency  of  a  Deity,  then  we  may  use 
them,  just  as  we  would  use  the  eye  or  the  hand,  to  prove  or 
illustrate  important  truths  in  natural  theology. 

^ut  th^   testipipny  of  the  Bible,  as  to  the  origin  of  th^ 
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world,  is  most  explicit  and  decided.  It  declares  that  in  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  and  that 
the  worlds  were  formed  by  the  word  of  God^  so  that  the  things 
which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear. 
The  obvious  meaning  of  this  latter  passage  is,  that  the  mate- 
rial universe  was  created  out  of  nothing",  (ra  (itj  q>aivofi6pa,) 
How  much  more  satisfactory  this  simple  8uid  consistent  state- 
ment, than  a  volume  of  abstract  argument  to  prove  the  non- 
eternity  of  the  world ! 

Now,  if  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  on  all  other  points 
has  been  found  correct,  why  should  we  not  receive  with  un- 
hesitating credence,  and  even  with  joy,  the  sublime  announce- 
ment with  which  that  volume  opens  ?  True,  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  admit  this  statement,  in  order  to  save  Theism  from 
refutation,  because-  geology  shows  us  the  commencement  of 
several  economies  on  the  globe,  which  point  us  to  a  divine 
Author.  But  the  doctrine  of  matter's  creation  out  of  nothing 
gives  a  desirable  completeness  to  the  system. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  subject,  which  has  thus  been  di& 
cussed,  too  briefly  for  its  merits,  but  too  prolixly  for  your 
patience,  several  important  inferences  force  themselves  upon 
our  attention. 

And  first,  it  furnishes  a  satisfactory  reply  to  a  well-known 
objection,  otherwise  unanswerable,  against  the  argument  from 
design  in  nature  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  We  pre- 
sent ten  thousand  examples  of  exquisite  design  and  adaptation 
m  nature  to  the  atheist.  He  admits  them  all ;  but  sajrs,  it  was 
always  so,  and  therefore  requires  no  other  Deity  but  the  power 
eternally  inherent  in  nature.  At  your  metaphysical  replies 
to  his  objections  he  laughs  ;  but  when  you  take  him  back  on 
geological  wings,  and  bid  him  gaze  on  man,  just  springing, 
#ith  his  lofty  powers,  from  the  plastic  hands  of  his  Cr^lor, 
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and  then,  still  earlier,  you  point  him  to  system  after  system  of 
organic  life  starting  up  in  glorious  variety  and  beauty  on  the 
changing  earth,  and  even  still  nearer  the  birth  of  time,  you 
show  him  the  globe,  a  glowing  ocean  of  fire,  swept  of  all 
organic  life,  he  is  forced  to  exclaim,  "  A  God !  a  personal 
God  !  an  infinitely  wise  and  powerful  God  !  "  What  though 
he  still  clings  to  the  notion  of  matter's  eternity  ?  you  have 
forced  him  to  see  the  hand  of  Deity  in  its  wonderful  arrange- 
ments and  metamorphoses ;  the  hemd  of  such  a  Deity  as  might 
have  brought  it  into  existence  in  a  moment,  by  the  word  of 
his  power.* 

Secondly.  The  subject  presents  us  with  a  new  argument  for 
the  existence  of  a  God,  or  rather  a  satisfactory  modification 
of  the  argument  from  design.  In  that  argument,  as  derived 
from  other  sciences,  the  Theist  finds,  indeed,  multiplied  and 
beautiful  proofs  of  adaptation  and  apparent  design  ;  but  then  he 
cannot,  as  already  observed,  from  those  sciences  derive  proof 
of  the  commencement  either  of  matter  or  its  arrangements ; 
and  then,  too,  the  sceptic,  with  plausible  ingenuity,  can  take 
his  stand  upon  law  as  the  efficient  agent  in  nature's  move- 
ments and  harmonies.  But  when  geology  shows  us,  not  the 
commencement  of  matter,  but  of  organism,  and  presents  us 
with  full  systems  of  animals  and  plants  springing  out  of  inor- 
ganic elements,  where  is  the  law  that  exhibits  even  a  tendency 
to  such  results  ?  Nothing  can  explain  them  but  the  law  of 
miracles;  that  is,  creation  by  divine  interposition.  Thus  is 
the  idea  of  a  Deity  forced  nakedly  upon  us,  as  the  only  pos- 
sible solution  of  the  enigmas  of  creation.     The  metaphysical 

*  The  subject  of  this  inference  is  treated  with  great  aknlity  and 
candor  in  the  Biblotheoa  Sacra  for  November,  1849,  by  my  friend  and 
colleague,  Rev.  Joseph  Haven,  Jr.,  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy  in  Amherst  College. 
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llieist  must  waste  half  his  strength  in  battling  the  questions 
about  the  beginning  of  matter,  and  the  laws  of  matter  $  nor 
can  he  ever  entirely  dislodge  the  enemy  from  these  strongholds 
of  athp.ism.  But  the  geological  Theist  takes  us  at  once  into  a 
field  where  work  has  been  done,  which  neither  eternal  law, 
nor  eternal  matter,  but  an  infinite  personal  Deity  only,  could 
accomplish. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  merely  refer  to  the  interesting  fact, 
that  geology  should  prove  almost  the  only  science  that  pre- 
sents us  with  exigencies  demanding  the  interposition  of  cre- 
ating power.  And  yet,  up  to  the  pre'sent  time,  geology  has 
been  looked  upon  by  many  Christian  writers  with  jealous  eye, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  teach  the  world^s  eternity,  and 
so  to  account  for  natural  changes  by  catastrophes  and  the 
gradual  operation  of  existing  agencies,  as  to  render  a  Deity 
unnecessary,  either  for  the  creation  or  regulation  of  the  world. 
One  of  these  writers  has  even  most  uncharitably  and  unrea- 
sonably said,  that  ^^  the  mineral  geology,  considered  as  a  sci- 
ence, can  do  as  well  without  God  (though  in  a  question  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  earth)  as  Lucretius  did." — Granville 
Penn,  Comparative  Estimate^  &c.  —  How  much  ground  there 
is  for  such  an  allegation,  let  the  developments  made  in  this 
lecture  answer.  Surely,  in  thb  case,  geology  has  followed 
the  directions  of  the  Oriental  poet :  — 

**  Learn  from  yon  Orient  shell  to  love  thy  foe, 
And  strew  with  pearls  the  hand  that  brings  thee  woe : 
Free,  like  yon  rock,  from  base,  vindictive  pride, 
Emblaze  with  gems  the  wrist  that  rends  thy  side. 
Mark  where  yon  tree  rewards  the  stony  shower 
With  fruit  nectareous  or  the  balmy  flower. 
All  nature  calls  aloud,  —  *  Shall  man  do  less 
Than  heal  the  smiter,  and  the  railer  bless } ' " 
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MuMindeistood  or  misioterpreted  thou^  this  science  hat 
beeoi  she  now  offers  her  aid  to  fortify  some  of  the  weakest 
outposts  of  religion.  And  thus  shall  it  ever  he  ^ith  all  true 
science.  Twin  sister  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and 
of  heavenly  birth,  she  will  never  belie  her  celestial  origin,  nor 
cease  to  sympathize  with  all  that  emanates  from  the  same 
pure  home.  Human  ignorance  and  prejudice  may  for  a  time, 
^eem  to  have  divorced  what  God  has  joined  together.  But 
human  ignorance  and  prejudice  shall  at  length  pa^s  aiyay,  and 
then  science  and  religion  shall  be  seen  blending  their  parti- 
colored rays  into  one  beautiful  bow  of  light^  linking  heaven 
pa  earth  and  i^arth  to  heaven. 
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LECTURE    VI. 

GEOLOGICAL  PROOFS  OP  THE  DIVINE  BENEVOI.ENCB. 

The  subject  of  the  present  lecture  is  the  divine  benevo- 
lence, as  taught  by  geology.  But  what  connection,  it  will  be 
asked,  can  there  be  between  the  history  of  rocks  and  the  be- 
nevolence of  God  ?  Do  not  the  leading  points  of  that  history 
consist  of  terrible  catastrophes,  aqueous  or  igneous,  by  which 
the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  dislocated  and  upheaved, 
mountains  lifted  up  and  overturned,  the  dry  land  inundated, 
now  by  scorching  lava,  and  now  by  the  ocean,  sweeping  from 
its  face  all  organic  life,  and  entombing  its  inhabitants  in  a 
stony  grave  ?  Who  can  find  the  traces  of  benevolence  in  the 
midst  of  such  desolation  and  death  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  place 
where  the  objector  would  find  arguments  to  prove  the  malev- 
olence, certainly  the  vindictive  justice,  of  the  Deity  ? 

This,  I  am  aware,  is  a  not  unnatural  prima  facie  view  of 
this  subject.  But  it  is  a  false  one.  Geology  does  furnish 
some  very  striking  evidence  of  divine  benevolence ;  and  if 
I  can  show  this,  and  from  so  unpromising  a  field  gather  de- 
cisive arguments  on  this  subject,  they  will  be  so  much  ciear 
gain  to  the  cause  of  Theism.  This  is  what,  therefore,  I  shall 
now  attempt  to  do. 

In  the  first  place^  I  derive  an  argument  for  the  divine  he- 
nevol^nce  from  the  manner  in  which  sails  are  formed  by  the 
disintegration  and  decomposition  of  rocks. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  us  that  the  mineral  constituents 
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of  rocks  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  soils ;  and  that 
the  latter  differ  from  the  former,  in  a  pulverized  state,  only 
in  containing  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Hence  we  cannot 
doubt  but  the  soils  originated  from  the  rocks.  And,  in  fact,  the 
process  9f  their  production  is  continually  going  on  under  our 
eyes.  Wherever  the  rocks  are  exposed  to  atmospheric  agen- 
cies, they  are  seen  to  crumble  down ;  and,  in  fact,  most  of 
them,  having  been  long  exposed,  are  now  covered  with  a 
deposit  of  their  own  ruins,  forming  a  soil  over  them.  This 
process  is  in  part  decomposition  and  in  part  disintegration ; 
and  as  we  look  upon  rocks  thus  wasting  away,  we  are  apt  to 
be  impressed  with  the  idea  tliat  it  is  an  instance  of  decay  in 
nature^s  works,  which,  instead  of  indicating  benevolence, 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  divine  wisdom.  But  when  wo 
learn  that  this  is  the  principal  mode  in  which  soils  are  pro- 
duced, that  without  it  vegetation  could  not  be  sustained,  and 
that  a  world  like  ours  without  plants  must  also  be  without 
animals,  this  apparent  ruin  puts  on  the  aspect  of  benevolence 
and  wise  design. 

My  second  argument  in  proof  of  the  divine  benevolence  is 
derived  from  the  disturbed^  broken^  and  overturned  condition 
of  the  earth'^s  crust. 

To  the  casual  observer,  the  rocks  have  the  appearance  of 
being  lifted  up,  shattered,  and  overturned.  But  it  is  only  the 
geologist  who  knows  the  vast  extent  of  this  disturbance.  He 
never  finds  crystalline,  non-fossiliferous  rocks,  which  have  not 
been  more  or  less  removed  from  their  original  position ;  and 
usually  he  finds  them  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  some 
powerful  agency  into  almost  every  possible  position.  The 
older  fossiliferous  strata  exhibit  almost  equal  evidence  of  the 
operation  of  a  powerful  disturbing  force,  though  sometimes 
found  in  their  original  horizontal  position.     The  newer  rocks 
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have  experienced  less  of  this  agency,  though  but  few  of  them 
have  not  been  elevated  or  dislocated.  Mountainous  countries 
exhibit  this  action  most  strikingly.  There  it  is  shown  some- 
times on  a  magnificent  scale.  Entire  mountains  in  the  Alps, 
for  instance,  appear  not  only  to  have  been  lifted  up  from  the 
ocean^s  depths,  but  to  have  been  actually  thrown  over,  so  as 
to  bring  the  lowest  and  oldest  rocks  at  the  top  of  the  series. 
The  extensive  range  of  mountains  in  this  country,  com- 
mencing in  Canada,  and  embracing  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont,  the  Highlands  of  New  York,  and  most  of  the 
Alleghany  chain  as  far  as  Alabama,  a  distance  of  some 
twelve  hundred  miles,  has  also  been  lifled  up,  and  s»me  of 
the  strata,  by  a  lateral  force,  folded  together,  and  then  thrown 
over,  so  as  now  to  occupy  an  inverted  position.  Let  us  now 
see  wherein  this  agency  exhibits  benevolence. 

If  these  strata  had  remained  horizontal,  as  they  were  origi- 
nally deposited,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  valuable  ores,  min- 
erals, and  rocks,  which  man  could  not  have  discovered  by 
direct  excavation,  must  have  remained  forever  unknown  to 
him.  Now,  man  has  very  seldom  penetrated  the  rocks  below 
the  depth  of  half  a  mile,  and  rarely  so  deep  as  that ;  whereas 
by  the  elevations,  dislocations,  and  overturnings  that  have 
been  described,  he  obtains  access  to  all  deposits  of  useful 
substances  that  lie  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  the  sur- 
face ;  and  many  are  thus  probably  brought  to  light  from  a 
greater  depth.  He  is  indebted,  then,  to  this  disturbing  agency 
for  nearly  all  the  useful  metals,  coal,  rock  salt,  marble,  gyp- 
sum, and  other  useful  minerals ;  and  when  we  consider  how 
necessary  these  substances  are  to  civilized  society,  who  will 
doubt  that  it  was  a  striking  act  of  benevolence  which  thus 
introduced  disturbance,  dislocation,  and  apparent  ruin  into 
the  earth's  crust  ? 
16 
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Another  decided  advantage  resulting  from  this  disturbing 
agency  is  the  formation  of  valleys. 

If  we  suppose  the  strata  spread  uniformly  over  the  earth's 
entire  surface,  then  the  ocean  must  envelop  the  whole  globe. 
But,  admitting  such  interruptions  in  the  strata  to  exist  as 
would  leave  cavities,  where  the  waters  might  be  gathered 
together  into  one  place,  and  the  dry  land  appear,  still  that 
dry  land  must  form  only  an  unbroken  level.  Streams  of 
water  could  not  exist  on  such  a  continent,  because  they  de- 
pend upon  inequalities  of  surface  ;  and  whatever  water  existed 
must  have  formed  only  stagnant  ponds,  and  the  morasses 
which  would  be  the  consequence  would  load  the  air  with 
miasms  fatal  to  life ;  so  that  we  may  safely  pronounce  the 
world  uninhabitable  by  natures  adapted  to  the  present  earth. 
But  such,  essentially,  must  have  been  the  state  of  things,  had 
not  internal  forces  elevated  and  fractured  the  earth's  crust. 
For  that  was  the  origin  of  most  of  our  valleys  —  of  all  the 
larger  valleys,  indeed,  which  checker  the  surface  of  primary 
countries.  Most  of  them  have  been  modified  by  subsequent 
agencies ;  but  their  leading  features,  their  outlines,  have  been 
the  result  of  those  internal  disturbances  which  spread  desola- 
tion over  the  surface.  We  are  apt  to  look  upon  such  an 
agency  as  an  exhibition  of  retributive  justice,  rather  than  of 
benevolence.  And  yet  that  admirable  system  for  the  circula- 
tion of  water,  whereby  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the  surface  is 
conveyed  to  the  ocean,  whence  it  is  returned  by  evaporation, 
depends  upon  it  It  imparts,  to  all  organic  nature,  life,  health, 
and  activity ;  and  had  it  not  thus  ridged  up  the  surface,  stag- 
nation and  death  must  have  reigned  over  all  the  earth.  In 
the  unhealthiness  of  low,  flat  countries,  at  present,  we  see 
the  terrible  condition  of  things  in  a  world  without  valleys. 
Can  we  doubt,  then,  that  it  was  the  hand  of  benevolence  that 
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drove  the  ploughshare  of  ruin  through  the  earth^s  cmsti  and 
ridged  up  its  surface  into  a  thousand  fantastic  forms  ? 

It  will  more  deeply  impress  us  with  this  henevolence  to 
rememher  that  most  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  in  the 
0cenery  of  a  country  depends  upon  this  disturbing  agency. 
Beautiful  as  vegetable  nature  is,  how  tame  is  a  landscape 
where  only  a  dead  level  is  covered  with  it,  and  no  swelling 
hills,  or  jutting  rocks,  or  murmuring  waters,  relieve  the  mouot- 
onous  scene '  And  how  does  the  interest  increase  with  the 
wildness  and  ruggedness  of  the  surface,  and  reach  its  maxi- 
mum only  where  the  disturbance  and  dislocation  have  been 
most  violent ! 

Some  may,  perhaps,  doubt  whether  it  can  have  been  on^ 
of  the  objects  of  divine  benevolence  and  wisdom,  in  arranging 
the  surface  of  this  world,  so  to  construct  and  adorn  it  as  to 
gratify  a  taste  for  fine  scenery.  But  I  cannot  doubt  it.  I  see 
not  else  why  nature  every  where  is  fitted  up  in  a  lavish  man- 
ner with  all  the  elements  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  nor 
why  there  are  powers  in  the  human  soul  so  intensely  gratified 
in  contact  with  those  elements,  unless  they  were  expressly 
adapted  for  one  another  by  the  Creator.  Surely  natural 
scenery  does  afford  to  the  unsophisticated  soul  one  of  the 
richest  and  purest  sources  of  enjoyment  to  be  found  on  earth. 
If  this  be  doubted  by  any  one,  it  must  be  because  he  has  never 
been  placed  in  circumstances  to  call  into  exercisje  his  natural 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in  creation.  Let  me 
persuade  such  a  one,  at  least  in  imagination,  to  break  away 
from  the  slavish  routine  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  in  the 
height  of  balmy  summer  to  accompany  me  to  a  few  spots, 
where  his  soul  will  swell  with  new  and  strong  emotions,  if 
his  natural  sensibilities  to  the  grand  and  beautiful  have  not 
become  thoroughly  dead  witliin  him. 
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We  might  profitably  pause  for  a  moment  at  this  enchanting 
season  of  the  year,  (June,)  and  look  abroad  from  that  gentle 
elevation  on  which  we  dwell,  now  all  mantled  over  with  a 
flowery  carpet,  wafling  its  balmy  odors  into  our  studies.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  delightful  than  the  waving  forests,  with 
their  dense  and  deep  green  foliage,  interspersed  with  grassy 
and  sunny  fields  and  murmuring  streamlets,  which  spread  all 
around  us  ?  How  rich  the  graceful  slopes  of  yonder  distant 
mountains,  which  bound  the  Connecticut  on  either  side  I 
How  imposing  Mount  Sugar  Loaf  on  the  north,  with  its  red- 
belted  and  green-tufted  crown,  and  Mettawampe  too,  with  its 
rocky  terraces  on  the  one  side,  and  its  broad  slopes  of  un- 
broken forest  on  the  other !  Especially,  how  beautifully  and 
even  majestically  does  the  indented  summit  of  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  repose  against  the  summer  sky!  What  sunrises  and 
sunsets  do  we  here  witness,  and  what  a  multitude  of  permu- 
tations  and  combinations  pass  before  us  during  the  day,  as 
we  watch  from  hour  to  hour  one  of  the  loveliest  landscapes 
of  New  England  I 

Let  us  now  turn  our  steps  to  that  huge  pile  of  mountains 
called  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire.  We  will  ap- 
proach them  through  the  valley  of  the  Saco  River,  and  at 
the  distance  of  thirty  miles  they  will  be  seen  looming  up  in 
the  horizon,  with  the  clouds  reposing  beneath  their  naked 
heads.  As  the  observer  approaches  them,  the  sides  of  the 
valley  will  gradually  close  in  upon  him,  and  rise  higher  and 
higher,  until  he  will  find  their  naked  granitic  summits  almost 
jutting  over  his  path,  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet, 
seeming  to  form  the  very  battlements  of  heaven.  Now  and 
then  will  he  see  the  cataract  leaping  hundreds  of  feet  down 
their  sides,  and  the  naked  path  of  some  recent  landslip, 
wliich  carried  death  and  desolation  in  its  track.     From  this 
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deep  and  wild  chasm  he  will  at  length  emerge,  and  climb  the 
vast  ridge,  until  he  has  seen  the  forest  trees  dwindle,  and  at 
length  disappear ;  and  standing  upon  the  naked  summit,  im- 
mensity seems  stretched  out  before  him.  But  he  has  not  yet 
leached  the  highest  point ;  and  far  in  the  distance,  and  far 
above  him,  Mount  Washington  seems  to  repose  in  awful 
majesty  against  the  heavens.  Turning  his  course  thither,  he 
follows  the  narrow  and  naked  ridge  over  one  peak  after 
another,  first  rising  upon  Mount  Pleasant,  then  Mount  Frank- 
lin, and  then  Mount  Monroe,  each  lifting  him  higher,  and 
making  the  sea  of  mountains  around  him  more  wide  and  bil- 
lowy, and  the  yawning  gulfs  on  either  side  more  profound 
and  awful,  so  that  every  moment  his  interest  deepens,  and 
reaches  not  its  climax  till  he  stands  upon  Mount  Washington, 
when  the  vast  panorama  is  completed,  and  the  world  seems 
spread  out  at  his  feet  Yet  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  peopled 
world,  for  no  mighty  city  lies  beneath  him.  Indeed,  were  it 
there,  he  would  pass  it  almost  iinnoticed.  For  why  should  he 
regard  so  small  an  object  as  a  city,  when  the  world  is  before 
him  ?  —  a  world  of  mountains,  bearing  the  impress  of  God'a 
own  hand,  standing  in  solitary  grandeur,  just  as  he  piled  them 
up  in  primeval  ages,  and  stretching  away  on  every  side  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  On  that  pinnacle  of  the  northern 
regions  no  sound  of  man  or  beast  breaks  in  upon  the  awful 
stillness  which  reigns  there,  and  which  seems  to  bring  the 
soul  into  near  communion  with  the  Deity.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
impressive  Sabbath  of  nature ;  and  the  'soul  feels  a  delightful 
awe,  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  Gladly  would  it  linger 
there  for  hours,  and  converse  with  the  mighty  and  the  holy 
thoughts  which  come  crowding  into  it;  and  it  is  only  when 
the  man  looks  at  the  rapidly  declining  sun  that  he  is  roused 
from  his  revery  and  commences  his  descending  maich. 
16* 
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Let  such  a  man  next  accompany  me  to  Niagara.  We  mtUI 
pass  by  all  minor  cataracts,  and  place  ourselves  at  once  on 
the  margin  of  one  that  knows  no  rival.  Let  not  the  man  take 
a  hasty  glance,  and  in  disappointment  conclude  that  he  shall 
find  no  interest  and  no  sublimity  there.  Let  him  go  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  and  watch  the  deep  waters  as  they  roll 
over,  and,  changing  their  sea-green  brightness  for  a  fleecy 
white,  pour  down  upon  the  rocks  beneath,  and  dash  back  again 
in  spray  high  in  the  air.  Let  him  go  to  thb  foot  of  the  sheet, 
and  look  upward  till  the  cataract  swells  into  its  proper  size. 
Let  him,  on  the  Canada  shore,  take  in  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  cataract  at  once ;  and  as  he  stands  musiug,  let  him  listen 
to  the  deep  thunderings  of  the  falling  sheet.  Let  him  go  to 
Table  Rock,  and  creep  forward  to  its  jutting  edge,  and  gaze 
steadily  into  the  foaming  and  eddying  waters  so  far  beneath 
him,  until  his  nerves  thrill  and  vibrate,  and  he  involuntarily 
shrinks  back^  exclaiming, — 

"How  dreadful 
And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low ! 

ru  look  no  more, 
Lest  my  brain  turn." 

Next,  let  him  stand  upon  that  rock  till  the  sun  approaches 
so  near  the  western  horizon  that  a  glorious  bow,  forming  an 
almost  entire  circle  on  the  cataract  and  the  spray,  shall  clothe 
the  scene  with  unearthly  beauty,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
emerald  green  of  the  waters,  give  it  a  brilliancy  fully  equal  to 
its  sublimity.  And  finally,  if  he  would  add  the  emotions  of 
moral  to  natural  sublimity,  let  him  follow  to  Ontario,  the  deep 
gulf  through  which  all  these  waters  flow,  and,  gathering  up  the 
evidence,  which  he  will  find  too  strong  to  resist,  that  they 
themselves  have  worn  that  gulf  backward  sev^n  miles,  let 
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h  m  try  the  rules  of  geological  arithmetic  to  see  if  he  can 
reach  the  period  of  its  comrnencemeat.  Surely,  when  he 
reviews  the  emotions  of  that  day,  he  will  never  again  doubt 
that  the  magnificent  scenery  of  our  world  is  the  result  of  be- 
nevolent design  on  the  part  of  the  Creator. 

If,  now,  we  cross  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  easily  find  scenes 
of  natural  beauty  and  sublimity,  that  have  long  elicited  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  thousands  of  genuine  taste.  Shall  we 
turn  our  steps  first  to  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  Wales? 
To  an  American  eye,  indeed,  they  lack  one  important  feature, 
in  being  so  destitute  of  trees.  But  then  their  wild  aspect, 
their  ragged  and  rocky  outlines,  present  a  picture  of  the  sub- 
limity of  desolation  rarely  equalled.  And  as  you  ascend  the 
mountains,  —  Snowdon,  for  instance,  the  highest  of  them  all, 
—  you  find  their  summits,  not  rounded,  as  our  American  moun- 
tains, by  former  drift  agency,  nor  forming  continuous  ridges, 
but  shooting  up  in  ragged  peaks  and  edges,  as  if  they  formed 
the  teeth  of  mother  earth ;  although,  in  fact,  it  was  the  tooth 
of  time  that  has  gnawed  them  into  their  present  forms.  As 
you  approach  the  summit,  you  feel  animated  in  anticipation 
of  the  splendid  prospect  about  to  open  upon  you.  Jut  the 
clouds  begin  to  gather,  and  soon  envelop  the  mountain  top ; 
and  though  you  reach  the  pinnacle,  the  dense  mist  limits  your 
vision  to  a  circle  of  a  few  rods  in  diameter.  But  ere  long  the 
vapor  begins  to  break  away,  and  the  lofty  cliffs  and  deep  cav- 
erns around  you  are  revealed.  Now  and  then,  the  lake,  so  often 
found  in  the  recesses  of  these  mountains,  is  half  seen  through 
the  opening  cloud,  and,  magnified  by  the  obscurity,  it  seems 
Biore  distant  and  grand  than  if  distinctly  visible.  Gradually 
the  clouds  open  in  various  directions,  disclosing  gulf  after 
gulf,  lake  after  lake,  mountain  after  mountain,  and,  finally,  the 
Irish  Channel,  dotted  with  sails ;  and  the  whole  scene  lies 
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spread  out  before  you  in  glories  that  cannot  be  described. 
You  are  standing  upon  the  pinnacle  of  England,  and  you  fe«^l 
as  if  almost  the  whole  of  it  lay  within  the  circle  of  vision. 
After  enjoying  so  splendid  a  scene,  you  are  thankful  that  the 
cloud  hid  it  at  first  from  your  sight,  and  so  much  enhanced 
your  pleasure  by  opening  vista  after  vista,  till  the  whole  be- 
came one  magnificent  circle  of  picturesque  beauty  and  sub- 
limity.* 

To  relieve  the  mind  after  gazing  long  on  such  scenes  of 
rugged  grandeur,  let  us  turn  our  course  southerly,  and  follow 
down  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Wye,  where  every  turn  pre- 
sents some  new  beauties,  occasionally  disclosing  the  ruins  of 
some  old  castle,  or  magnificent  abbey,  (Tinton,)  and  at  length 
Bristol,  with  its  aristocratic  adjunct,  Clifton,  turns  your  thoughts 
from  the  works  of  nature  to  those  of  man.  And  yet,  even 
Clifton^s  elegant  Crescent  is  but  a  meagre  show  by  the  side 
of  the  magnificent  gorge  which  the  Avon  has  cut  in  the  rocks 
tust  before  it  enters  Bristol  Channel. 

Passing  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  traversing  its  shores, 
ve  shall  witness  many  unique  examples  of  natural  beauty, 
swelling  sometimes  into  sublimity,  —  such  are  the  chalk  cliffs 
near  its  western  extremity,  from  two  hundred  to  six  hundred 
Teet  high, —  sometimes  hollowed  out  into  magnificent  domes, 
itnd  the  pillars  of  chalk,  called  Needles^  in  the  midst  of  the 
^a,  alive  with  sea  gulls  and  cormorants,  and  forming  the 

•  In  this  description  I  have  attempted  to  give  exactly  the  experi- 
ence of  myself  and  John  Tappan,  Esq.,  with  our  wives,  who  ascended 
Itoowdon  in  June,  1850.  A  few  days  after,  we  ascended  Cader  Idris, 
another  mountain  of  Wales,  near  Dolgelly,  where  the  views  were 
perhaps  equally  wild  and  sublime,  with  the  addition  of  a  vast  num- 
oer  of  trap  columns,  and  a  pseudo- crater,  with  its  jagged  and  frown- 
%ig  sides.  * 
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remnants  of  the  chalk  bridge  that  once  united  the  island  to 
England.  There,  too,  Alum  Bay,  with  its  many-colored 
strata  of  clay,  unites  the  interesting  in  geology  with  the  pic- 
turesque in  scenery. 

Along  the  southern  coast,  also,  are  the  stupendous  cliffs 
and  the  romantic  under-clifis,  as  well  as  the  ragged  chines^ 
where  an  almost  tropical  climate  attracts  the  invalid,  while  the 
cool  sea  breezes  draw  thither  the  wealthy  and  the  fashionable. 

But  if  sublime  scenery  pleases  us  more,  we  must  traverse 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  — 

**  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  furse/' 

land  of  lofty  and  naked  mountains,  embosoming  lakes  of  great 
beauty,  and  full  oi  historic  and  poetic  interest. 

Passing  over  Loch  Lomond,  the  queen  of  Scottish  lakes, 
you  go  through  the  long  shadow  of  Ben  Lomond,  propped 
by  many  lesser  mountains.  Rising  into  the  Highlands,  the 
sterility  and  wildness  increase,  and  reach  their  maximum  in 
Glencoej  whose  wildness  and  sublimity  are  indeed  indescriba- 
ble ;  but  if  seen,  they  can  never  be  forgotten.  Still  farther 
north,  Ben  Nevis  liAs  its  uncovered  head  above  all  other 
mountains  in  the  British  Isles ;  so  high,  indeed,  that  often, 
during  the  whole  summer,  it  retains  a  portion  of  its  snowy, 
wintr>  mantle. 

Yet  farther  north,  we  come  to  the  unique  terraces,  called 
the  Parallel  Roads  of  Glen  Roy,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  giants ;  but  now,  that  they  are  known  to  be  the  prod- 
uct of  nature,  proving  not  only  objects  of  great  scenographi- 
cal  interest,  but  a  problem  of  special  importance  and  diffi- 
culty in  geology. 

If  we  should  pass  from  Scotland  to  the  north-east  part  of 
Ireland,  taking  Stafia  in  our  way,  we  should  find  in  the  basaltic 
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columns  of  Fingars  Cave,  and  the  Giant's  Causeway,  what 
seems,  at  first  view,  to  be  stupendous  human  structures,  or 
rather  the  architecture  of  giants.  But  you  soon  find  it  to  be 
only  an  example  — 

^  Where  iiAtaie  works  as  if  defjing  art, 
And,  in  defiance  of  her  rival  powers. 
By  theee  fortuitona  and  random  strokes. 
Performing  such  inimitable  feats, 
As  she,  with  all  her  mles,  can  never  reach." 

Let  any  one  sail  along  the  coast  for  a  few  miles  at  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  enter  some  of  the  deep  and  echoing  cav- 
erns, overhung  by  the  basaltic  mass,  and  see  the  columns  rising 
tier  above  tier,  sometimes  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
assuming  every  wild  and  fantastic  shape ;  or  let  him  walk 
over  the  acres  of  columns,  whose  tops  are  as  perfectly  polyg- 
onal and  as  accurately  fitted  to  one  another  as  the  most 
skilful  architect  could  make  them,  and  he  will  confess  how 
superior  Nature  is,  when  she  would  present  a  moklel  for  human 
imitation ;  and  how  with  accurate  system  she  can  dortibine  the 
wildest  disorder,  and  thus  delight  by  symmetry,  while  she 
awes  by  sublimity. 

Let  us  next  pass  over  to  continental  Euh>pe.  We  have  reached 
the  Rhine  at  Bonn,  and  the  steamboat  takes  us  at  once  into 
the  midst  of  the  romantic  Drachenfels,  or  seven  mountains, 
the  result  of  volcanic  agency,  and  still  presenting  more  6r  lete 
of  the  conical  outline  peculiar  almost  to  modem  volcanoes. 
These  are  the  commencement  of  the  romantic  scenery  of  the 
Rhine.  From  thence  to  Bingen,  some  sixty  or  seventy 
miles,  that  river  has  cut  its  way  through  hills  and  mountains, 
sometimes  rising  one  thousand  ffeet.  Along  their  biise,  the 
inhabitants  have  planted  many  a  \irell-known  town.  While  old 
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castles,  half  crumbled  down,  recall  continually  the  history  of 
feudal  ages ;  and  here,  too,  springs  up  a  multitude  of  remem- 
brances of  startling  events  in  more  recent  times.  The  mind, 
indeed,  finds  itself  drawn  at  6ne  moment  to  some  historical 
monument,  and  the  next  to  scenery  of  surpassing  beauty  or 
sublimity ;  now  the  bold,  overhanging  rock,  now  the  deep 
recess,  now  the  towering  mountain,  now  the  quiet  dell  with 
its  romantic  villages ;  while  every  where  on  the  north  bank, 
the  vine-clad  terraces  show  us  what  wonders  human  industry 
can  accomplish. 

Nor  does  the  Rhine  lose  its  interest  when  we  have  emerged 
from  its  GJior  into  its  more  open  valley,  from  Bingen  to 
Basle,  in  Switzerland.  On  its  right  bank,  the  Vosges  Moun- 
tains, and  on  its  lefl,  the  Black  Forest,  with  not  infrequent 
volcanic  summits,  afford  a  fine  resting-place  for  the  eye,  as 
the  rail  car  bears  us  rapidly  over  the  rich  intervening  level 
Or  if  we  turn  aside, — as  to  Heidelberg,  on  the  Neckar, — 
what  can  be  a  more  splendid  sight  than  to  stand  by  the  old 
castle  above  the  town,  and  look  down  the  valley  as  the  sun  is 
sinking  in  the  west ! 

But  after  all,  it  is  in  Switzerland,  and  there  only,  that  we 
meet  with  the  climax  of  scenographical  wonders.  Nowhere 
else  can  we  find  such  lakes  in  the  midst  of  such  mountains , 
such  pleasant  valleys  bordered  by  such  stupendous  hills ;  such 
gorges,  and  precipices,  and  passes,  and  especially  such  gla- 
ciers; such  avalanches,  such  snow-capped  mountain's,  while 
vegetation  at  their  base,  and  far  up  their  sides,  is  fresh  and 
luxuriant. 

Embark,  for  instance,  at  Zurich,  and,  crossing  its  beautiful 
lake,  direct  your  course  towards  Mount  Righi.  As  the  heavy 
diligence  lifts  you  above  the  lake,  you  begin  to  catch  glimpses 
o(  the  grandeur  of  the  Swiss  mountains  to  the  south,  piercing 
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the  clouds  far  oflT.  Passing  the  -romantic  Zug,  you  come  to 
the  valley  between  the  Rossberg  and  the  Righi,  and  the 
denuded  face  of  the  former  tells  you  whence  came  the  mass 
of  ruins  over  which  you  clamber,  and  which  buried  the  villages 
of  Goldau,  Bussingen,  and  Rothen  several  hundred  feet  deep 
with  blocks  of  stone  and  soil.  Long  and  steep  is  your  ascent 
of  Righi,  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  But  the 
views  you  obtain  by  the  way  become  wider  and  grander  at 
every  step.  Reaching  the  summit  near  sunset,  you  may  be 
gratified  by  a  panoramic  view  of  a  large  part  of  Switzerland, 
embracing  its  wildest  and  grandest  scenery.  Yet,  if  the 
clouds  prevent,  you  wait  for  the  morning,  in  the  hope  of  being 
more  fortunate.  With  the  earliest  dawn  you  awake,  and 
proceed  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  hundreds, 
perhaps,  from  all  civilized  lands,  are  congregated,  to  witness 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  But  a  dense  cloud  envelops  the 
mountain,  and  hope  almost  dies  within  you.  Wait,  however, 
a  few  moments,  and  the  rising  sun  will  depress  the  clouds 
below  the  mountain's  summit,  and  a  scene  of  glory  shall 
open  upon  you,  which  can  never  be  erased  from  your  mem- 
ory. Look  now,  for  the  sun's  first  rays  have  shed  a  flood  of 
glory  over  the  clouds  which  now  fill  the  valleys  beneath  youi 
feet.  A  fleecy  white  predominates ;  but  the  colors  of  the 
prism  tinge  the  edges  of  the  clouds,  and  no  part  of  the  solid 
earth  rises  above  them,  save  the  pinnacle  on  which  you 
stand,  and  to  the  south  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Alps, 
—  the  Jungfrau,  the  Eiger,  the  Shreckhom,  and  the  Wetter- 
horn, —  covered  with  snow  and  glaciers,  and  seeming  too 
pure  to  belong  to  earth.  Indeed,  the  whole  scene  seemed  to 
me  to  be  unearthly ;  the  fittest  emblem  that  my  eyes  ever  rested 
upon  of  celestial  scenes ;  and  one  cannot  repress  the  desire, 
when  looking  upon  it,  to  be  borne  away  on  wings  over  the 
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glorious  scene,  and  to  repose  for  a  time  upon  the  gorgeous 
bed,  forgetful  of  the  lower  world.  Yet  when,  at  length,  the 
clouds  begin  to  break  away,  and  disclose  the  deep  valleys 
and  blue  lakes,  —  places  made  immortal  by  the  deeds  of  such 
patriots  and  refchrmers  as  Tell  and  Zuinglhis, — we  feel  again 
^e  attractions  of  earth ;  and  as  we  descend  to  Lake  Lucerne, 
we  have  before  us  such  scenery  as  scarcely  any  other  part 
of  the  world  can  furnish.  And  these  scenes  continue,  in 
ever-chariging  aspects,  wherever  we  wander  along  this  en- 
chanting lake ;  and  though  the  exhausted  brain  fails  at  length, 
the  objects  of  mterest  do  not 

From  this  lake  we  might  turn  our  course  easterly,  and 
soon  find  ourselves  amid  the  glacial  regions  of  the  Oberland 
Alps  —  scenes  full  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest.  But  let  us 
rather  turn  southerly,  and,  following  down  the  great  valley  of 
Switzerland,  find  our  way  among  the  Alps  of  Sav6y,  where  the 
same  phenomena  attain  their  maximum  of  interest  and  sub- 
limity, and  the  great  mctnarch  of  the  Alps  is  seen,  wearing 
his  hoary  crown.  As  we  pass  along  towards  Lake  Lehman, 
if  the  air  be  clear,  the  Bernese  Alps  loom  up  in  unrivalled 
majesty;  and  as  We  sail  over  Lake  Lehman,  Mont  Blanc,  with 
some  of  its  nearly  equal  associates,  shows  its  distant  yet  im- 
pressive form.  Passing  without  notice  the  almost  unrivalled 
beauties  of  Lehman,  and  following  up  the  Arve  through  its  stu- 
pendous gorges,  we  catch  views  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  we  approach 
it,  that  possess  overpowering  sublimity.  At  length,  Chamouny 
is  reached  —  a  lovely  vale  in  the  midst  of  Alpine  wonders. 
From  thence  we  first  ascend  the  Flegere,  thirty-five  hundred 
feet  above  the  valley,  and  sixty-five  hundred  above  the 
ocean ;  and  there  we  get  a  fine  view  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
Aiguilles,  or  Needles.  Here  distances  are  vastly  diminished 
to  the  eye,  and  you  seem  in  near  proximity  even  with  Mont 
17 
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Blanc;  and,  in  fact,  should  any  adventurous  visitors  have 
reached  the  top  of  that  mountain,  a  good  spy-glass  will  show 
them  from  this  spot* 

•  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  from  the  Flegere,  and 
at  about  the  same  height,  is  Montanvert,  the  most  convenient 
spot  for  traversing  the  glacier  called  the  Mer  de  Glace.  If, 
however,  one  would  see  the  lower  extremity  of  that  glacier, 
and  the  Arveron  issuing  from  it,  he  must  pass  along  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  stream,  and  then  he  can  follow  up  the^ 
glacier  to  Montanvert ;  and  strange  would  it  be  if,  in  doing 
this,  he  should  not  hear  and  see  the  frequent  avalanche. 

We  have  now  reached  the  field  where  everlasting  war  is 
carried  on  between  heat  and  cold,  summer  and  winter.  Below 
us,  verdure  clothes  the  valleys,  and  climbs  up  the  slopes  of 
the  hills ;  and  there  the  shepherd  watches  his  flocks.  Abov9 
us  there  are  fields  of  ice  stretching  many  a  league,  save 
where  some  needle-shaped  summit  of  naked  rock,  too  steep 
for  snow  to  rest  upon,  shoots  up  in  lonely  grandeur  thousands 
of  feet,  and  defies  the  raging  elements.  From  these  oceans 
of  ice  shoot  forth  down  the  valleys  enormous  glaciers,  appear- 
ing like  vast  rivers  of  ice,  winding  among  the  hills,  and 
pushing,  at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches  each  day,  far  into  regions 

*  When  I  visited  this  spot,  in  September,  1850, 1  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  get  sight  of  a  party  that  had  just  oommmiced  the  descent  £rom 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  To  the  naked  eye  they  were  invisible, 
but  the  whole  train  could  be  distinctly  seen  through  a  telescope. 
This  was  the  third  party  that  had  ascended  that  mountain  in  thf 
summer  of  1850.  I  doubt  not  that  the  dangers  have  been  exagger 
ated,  and  that  the  excursion  will  become  common. 

There  are  other  points  of  great  interest  around  Chamoimy,  whic' 
I  have  nc^  noticed,  some  of  which  I  visited,  but  not  all.  I  hav 
mentioned  only  the  most  common. 
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of  regetation';  one  year  encroaching  upon  the  shepherd** 
pasture  ground,  and  anon,  by  the  access  of  heat,  driven  back 
towards  the  summit;  hurling  down,  from  time  to  time,  as 
they  push  forward,  the  thundering  avalanche. 

Without  difficulty  at  Bfontanvert  we  can  enter  upon  the 
glacier,  and  in  spite  of  the  deep  crevasse,  and  the  elemental 
war,  which  always  rages  in  those  lofty  regions,  we  may  make 
our  way  to  its  source.  Nay,  human  feet,  as  already  suggested, 
-have  pressed  even  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc ;  and  should  we  reach 
^is  summit  of  the  Alps,  we  should  stand  upon  the  loftiest  point 
of  Europe,  and  behold  a  scene  which  but  few  eyes  ever  have 
rested  upon,  or  ever  will.     We  should 

"  breathe 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top, 
Where  the  birds  dare  not  biiild,  nor  insect's  wing 
nit  o'er  the  herbless  granite." 

We  should,  in  fact,  hare  reached  the  climax  of  the  sublime 
m  natural  scenery. 

Thus  far  I  have  described,  almost  without  exception,  only 
what  I  have  seen.  But  let  us  now  venture  into  regions 
where  we  have  only  the  description  of  others  to  guide  us. 
Let  us  enter  the  region  of  ancient  Armenia,  a  country  com- 
posed of  wide  plaii»,  bounded  and  intersected  by  precipitous 
nountains.  As  we  journeyed  south-easterly  over  one  of 
these  plains,  a  remarkable  conical  summit  would  arrest  our 
attention,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles.  Day  after  day, 
as  we  approached,  it  would  creep  up  higher  and  higher  above 
the  horizon,  developing  its  commanding  features,  and  riveting 
more  intensely  the  attention  upon  it  As  we  came  near  its 
base,  we  should  see  that  its  top  rose  far  into  the  regkm  of 
eternal  ice,  whose  glassy  surface  woukl  reflect  the  light  like 
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a  mirror,  and  whose  lower  edge  baa  shot  forth  enortnouB 
glaciers  as  far  as  the  heat  woold  allow  them  to  descend.  lo 
the  plain  below,  we  should  be  sweltering  in  a  tropical  heat ; 
but  the  same  sun  that  melted  us  would  make  no  impression 
upon  the  wintry  crown  of  the  mountain.  We  could  not  keep 
our  eyes  or  thoughts  turned  away  from  an  object 'so  sublime. 
And  it  would  deepen  the  impression  to  learn  that  this  gigan- 
tic cone,  shooting  up  three  and  a  half  miles,  was  once  a  vol- 
cano ^  and  still  more  would  it  deepen  our  interest  to  learn 
that  this  is  the  mountain  which  universal  tradition  in  that 
region  regards  as  the  Mount  Ararat,  the  resting-place  of  the 
ark.  It  would  strike  us  forcibly  to  realize  that  what  seems  to 
us  now  to  be  a  pillar  of  heaven,  was  the  patriarch^s  stepping- 
stone  from  the  antediluvian  into  the  postdiluvian  world. 

One  more  example  may  suffice.  Gro  with  me  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  we  shall  get  an  impressive  glimpse  of  the 
principal  agency  by  which  the  earth^s  crust  has  been  ridged, 
furrowed,  add  dislocated.  As  we  land  upon  Hawbii,  \tre  per- 
ceive it  to  be  composed  mainly  of  lava  of  no  very  ancieot 
date.  We  ascend  a  lofty  plateau^  and  many  a  league  in  ad- 
vance of  us  we  see  a  column  of  stiaoke  ristng  from  a  vast 
plain.  Directing  odr  course  thither,  while  yet  some  miles 
from  it,  we  descend  a  8l6ep  slope  to  a  broad  terrace,  and  then 
another  slope  to  a  second  terrace.  These  slopes  and  terraces 
extend  ctreuiariy  around  the  pillar  of  smoke  like  the  seats  of 
a  vast  amphitheatre. 

ComtBg  near  to  this  colnmn,  our  steps  are  arrested  on  the 
mai^n  of  a  vast  gulf,  fiAeen  hundred  feet  deep,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  miles  in  circumference,  whose  bottom  is  ^be  seat 
of  the  most  remaricable  volcano  on  the  globe;  —  I  meao 
Kilauea.  Wait  here  till  night  closes  around  us,  and  we  shall 
witness  a  scene  of  awful  sublimity.      Over  the    imments 
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»rea  of  that  gulf  wilt  the  volcanic  agency  beneath  be  exerted. 
Sver  and  anon,  and  mingling  in  strange  discord,  will  hissingi 
and  groanings,  mutterings  and  thunderings,  be  heard  rolling 
fVom  side  to  side,  and  making  the  earth  tremble  around. 
Then  from  one  and  another  volcanic  cone —- perhaps  from 
fifty  —  will  the  glowing  lava  burst  forth ;  red-hot  stones  will 
be  driven  furiously  upward ;  vapor,  and  smoke,  and  flames 
will  be  poured  out,  and  the  dark  and  jagged  sides  of  that  vast 
furnace  will  glow  with  unearthly  splendor;  and  here  and 
there  will  lakes  of  liquid  lava  appear,  one  or  two  miles  in 
extent,  heaving  up  their  billows,  and  dashing  their  fieiy  spray 
high  into  the  air.  O,  there  is  not  on  earth  a  livelier  emblem 
of  the  world  of  despair ;  and  yet  we  know  it  is  not  the  lake 
which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  nor  the  abode  of  lost 
spirits.  We  know  it  to  be  only  one  of  the  safety-valves  of 
our  globe,  wad  an  exhibition  of  that  mighty  agency  within 
the  globe  which  has  heaved  and  dislocated  its  crust ;  and, 
therefore,  as  we  gaxe  upon  the  scene,  and  forget  our  fatigue 
and  sleep,  we  experience  only  the  emotions  of  awful  sublim* 
ity,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  rise  into  adoration  of  that  infinite 
Being  who  can  say,  even  to  this  agency.  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  farther. 

These  are  samples  only  of  those  delightful  emotions 
which  he  experiences,  who  possesses  a  taste  for  natural 
sceneiy.  And  kindred  emotions  vnll  be  awakened  within 
him,  wherever  he  wanders  among  the  works  of  €k)d.  They 
(brm  some  of  the  purest  and  most  satisfying  pleasures  which 
this  world  afi^rds.  They  constitute  pleasant  oases  along 
the  dreary  journey  of  life;  and  so  deeply  does  memory 
engrave  them  on  her  tablet,  that  no  change  of  time  or  cir- 
cumstances van  hide  them  from  our  view.  Now,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  if  die  Author  of  nature  and  of  the  human  soul  had 
17  • 
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been  malevolent,  instead  of  tnaking  every  thing  which  mag 
meets  in  creatioq  ^^beauty  to  his  eye,  and  music  to  his  ear,^^  be 
would  have  made  all  offensive  and  painful.  Instead  of  the  de* 
lightful  emotioi»  of  beauty  and  sublimity  which  now  rise  within 
us  as  we  open  our  eyes  upon  nature,  feelings  of  aversion  and 
fear  would  haunt  us.  Every  sound  would  have  been  discord* 
ant,  and  every  sight  terrific.  He  could  not  have  been  even 
indifferent  to  our  happiness,  when  be  commissioned  those  de«* 
olating  agencies  of  nature,  fire  and  water,  to  ridge  up  aiid 
furrow  out  the  earth^s  surface  as  the  groundwork  of  the  future 
landscape.  For  he  has  taken  care  that  the  result  should  be  a 
■cene  productive  of  pleasure  only  to  the  soul  that  is  in  a 
healthy  state.  Benevolence  only,  infinite  benevolence,  could 
have  done  this. 

My  third  argument  in  favor  of  the  divine  benevolence  is 
founded  on  the  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  water  on 
the  ghbe. 

We  should  expect  on  so  uneven  a  surface  sis  the  earth  pre* 
Bents,  that  this  element,  which  forms  the  liquid  nourishment 
of  all  organic  life,  and  which  in  many  other  ways  seems  in- 
dispensable, must  be  very  unequally  distributed,  and  fail  en- 
tirely in  many  places  ;  and  yet  we  find  it  in  almost  every  spot 
where  man  erects  his  habitation.  And  those  places  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  are  usually  extended  plains ;  not,  as  we 
should  expect,  the  mountainous  regions.  The  latter  are  usu- 
ally well  watered  ;  and  this  is  accomplished  in  three  ways. 
In  tl^  first  place,  in  most  mountainous  countries,  the  strata 
are  so  much  tilted  up,  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  running 
off.  In  the  second  place,  the  pervious  strata  are  frequently 
interrupted  by  faults  sometimes  filled  by  impervious  matter. 
In  the  third  place,  the  comminuted  materials  that  cover  the 
focks  as  soils,  are  often  so  fine,  or  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
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prevent  the  passage  of  water;  and  thus  much  of  the  watei 
that  falls  upon  elevated  land  remains  there,  while  enough 
percolates  through  the  pervious  materials  to  water  the  valleys 
and  supply  the  streams.  These  carry  it  to  the  lakes  and  the 
ocean,  where  it  is  returned  by  evaporation  in  the  form  of 
clouds,  and  thus  an  admirable  system  of  circulation  is  kept 
up,  whereby  this  essential  element  is  purified,  and  conve3red 
to  every  part  of  the  surface  where  man  or  beast  require  it. 

There  is  one  recent  discovery,  which  deserves  notice  here, 
because  it  depends  upon  the  geological  structure  of  the  earth. 
When  pervious  and  impervious  strata  alternate,  and  are  con- 
siderably inclined,  water  may  be  brought  from  great  depths 
by  hydrostatic  pressure,  if  the  impervious  stratum  he  bored 
through  and  the  water-bearing  deposit  be  reached.  A  per- 
petual fountain  may  thus  be  produced,  and  water  be  obtained 
in  a  region  naturally  deficient  in  it  An  Artesian  fountain 
of  this  description,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  has  been  brought 
from  the  enormous  depth  of  eighteen  hundred  feet  f  * 

Now,  just  consider  that  to  deprive  the  earth  of  water  is  to 
deprive  it  of  inhabitants,  and  you  cannot  but  see  in  the 
means  by  which  it  is  so  widely,  nay,  almost  universally,  dif- 
fused, and  made  to  circulate  for  purification,  —  the  most  de- 
cided marks  of  divine  benevolence.  Why  is  it  not  as  strik- 
ing as  the  curious  means  by  which  the  blood  and  the  sap  of 
animals  and  plants  are  sent  to  every  part  of  the  system  to 
supply  its  waste,  and  give  it  greater  development  ? 

•  In  September,  1850, 1  visited  this  well,  and  found  the  water  rtin- 
ning  still,  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  And  sixty  gallons  per  minute  at 
the  surface,  and  half  that  amount  at  the  top  of  a  tube  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  high,  from  whence  it  could  be  carried  to  any  part  of 
Paris ;  and,  in  fact,  does  supply  some  of  the  streets.  I  tasted  tlie 
water,  and  found  it  pleasant,  though  warm,  (84  deg.  Fahrenheit.) 
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Iderice  a  fourth  guiogicdl  argumetU  for  the  boneoolenee 
of  the  Deity  y  from  the  manner  in  which  the  metallic  ores  arc 
distributed  through  the  earth^s  crust.  ^ 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  by  the  geologist,  that  nearly  every 
part  of  the  earth^s  crust,  and  its  interior  too,  have  been  some 
time  or  other  in  a  melted  state.  Now,  as  the  metals  and  their 
ores  are  usually  heavier  than  other  rocks,  we  should  expect 
that  they  would  have  accumulated  at  the  centre  of  the  globe, 
and  have  been  enveloped  by  the  rocks  so  as  to  have  been 
forever  inaccessible  to  man.  And  the  very  great  weight  of 
the  central  parts  of  the  earth  —  almost  twice  that  of  granite  — 
leads  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heavier  metals  may 
be  accumulated  there,  though  this  is  by  no  means  a  certain 
conclusion ;  since  at  the  depth  of  thirty-four  miles  air  would 
be  so  condensed  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass 
as  to  be  as  heavy  as  water ;  water  at  the  depth  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  miles  would  become  as  heavy  as  quick- 
silver ;  and  at  the  centre  steel  would  be  compressed  mto  one 
fourth,  and  stone  into  one  eighth,  of  its  bulk  at  the  surface. 
Still  it  is  most  probable  that  the  materials  naturally  the  heav- 
iest would  first  seek  the  centre.  And  yet,  by  means  of  sub- 
limation, and  expansion  by  internal  heat,  or  the  segregating 
power  of  galvanic  action,  or  of  some  other  agents,  enough  of 
the  metals  is  protruded  towards  the  surface,  and  diffused 
through  the  rocks  in  beds,  or  veins,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to 
human  industry.  Here,  then,  we  find  divine  benevolence, 
apparently  in  opposition  to  gravity,  providing  for  human 
comfort 

I  have  said  that  these  metals  were  ^.ccessible  to  human  in- 
dustry. And  it  does  require  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and  calls 
into  exercise  man^s  highest  ingenuity  to  obtain  them.  They 
might  have  been  spread  in  immense  masses  over  the  surface  5 
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they  rai^t  all  have  been  reduced  to  a  metallic  state  in  the 
great  furnace,  which  we  have  reason  to  suppose  is  always 
in  blast,  within  the  earth.  But  then  there  would  have  been 
no  requisition  upon  the  exertion  and  energy  of  man.  And  to 
have  these  called  into  exercise  is  an  object  of  greater  impor- 
tence  to  society  than  to  supply  it  with  the  metals.  GJod,  there- 
fore, has  so  distributed  the  ores  as  to  stimulate  man  to  explore 
and  reduce  them,  while  he  has  placed  so  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  as  to  demand  much  mental  and  physical  effort  for 
their  removal.  Man  now,  therefore,  receives  a  double  benefit. 
While  the  metals  themselves  are  of  immense  service,  the  dis- 
cipline of  body  and  mind  requisite  for  obtaining  them  is  of 
still  greater  value.  This  is  the  combined  result  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  benevolence. 

If  I  mistake  not,  there  is  such  a  relation  between  the  amount 
of  useful  metals  and  the  wants  of  society  as  could  have  re- 
sulted only  from  divine  benevolence.  The  metal  most  widely 
diffused,  and  the  only  One  occurring  in  all  the  rock  forma- 
tions, from  the  oldest  to  the  newest,  is  iron ;  —  the  metal  by  far 
the  most  important  to  civilized  society.  This  is  also  by  far 
the  most  abundant,  and  easily  obtained.  It  often  forms  ex- 
tensive beds,  or  even  mountain  masses  upon  the  surface.  All  ' 
the  other  metals  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  older 
locks.  Among  them,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  are  probably 
most  needed,  and  accordingly  they  are  next  in  quantity  and 
in  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  explored.  Manganese, 
mercury,  chrome,  antimony,  cobalt,  arsenic,  and  bismuth  are 
more  difficult  to  obtain ;  but  the  supply  is  always  equal  to  the 
demand.  In  the  case  of  tin,  silver,  platinum,  and  gold,  we 
find  some  interesting  properties  to  compensate  in  a  great 
measure  for  their  scarcity.  Gold  and  platinum  possess  a  re- 
markaUe  power  of  resisting  those  powerfiil  agents  of  chemical 
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change  which  destroy  eyeiy  thing  else.  They  are  never  ox^ 
dized  in  the  earth,  and  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  most 
powerful  reagents  leave  them  untouched,  while  platinum  will 
not  yield  in*  the  most  powerful  beat  of  the  furnace.  Q0I4, 
silver,  and  tin  are  capable  of  an  astonishing  extension,  whereby 
they  may  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  th^  more  abuijulant 
metals  to  protect  and  adorn  them ;  and  since  the  discovery  of 
the  galvanic  mode  of  accon^lishing  this,  so  easily  is  it  doi^ 
that  I  know  not  but  a  gold  or  silver  surface  is  to  become  ar 
common  as  metallic  articles. 

My  fifUi  geological  argument  for  iba  divine  hmm>oUnce  «s 
derived  from  the  joint  and  desolating  fleets  of  ice  and  w^Uac 
upon  the  earth^s  surface  both  before  and  after  man^s  creationf 

In  northern  countries,  and  perhaps  in  high  southern  lati- 
tudes, it  seems  that  after  the  deposition  of  the  tertiary  rooks, 
and  after  the  surface  had  assumed  essentially  its  present  shape, 
it  waf  sufcyiected  for  a  long  time  to  a  powerful  agency,  whereby 
the  rough  and  salient  parts  were  worn  down  and  rounded,  the 
rocks  in  place  smoothed  and  furrowed,  valleys  scooped  out, 
huge  blocks  of  stone  transported  £sir  from  the  parent  bed»  pilec^ 
up,  and  thick  accumulations  of  bowlders,  sand,  and  gravel, 
strewn  promiscuously  over  the  surface.  At  the  commence* 
ment  of  this  process,  the  ocean,  probably  loaded  with  ice, 
stood  above  a  large  part  of  the  present  continents.  It  soon 
began  to  subside,  or  the  land  to  rise,  and  a  more  quiet  action 
succeeded.  The  joint  action  of  the  ocean  and  the  glaciexs  on 
the  land  ground  down  into  sand,  clay,  and  loam,  the  coarser 
drill,  and  sorted  it  in  the  form  of  beaches,  terraces,  and  allu* 
vial  deposits.  All  this  while,  both  the  land  and  the  water 
seem  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of  inhabitants. 
But  these  were  the  very  processes  needed  for  man  and  hiff 
contemporary  races,  who  were  to  appear  during  the  latter  pM* 
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of  the  pleistocene  period.  In  other  words,  the  s(»|s  were  th«s 
got  ready  for  aourishiiig  the  vegetation  necessary  to  sustain 
the  new  creation,  which  would  convert  these  desolate  and 
deserted  sea-beds  into  regions  of  fertility  and  happiness  to 
teeming  millions. 

Now,  just  consider  what  must  have  been  the  efiect  of  these 
mighty  aqueous  and  glacial  agencies  upon  the  earth^s  sui^aee. 
Over  the  level  regions  they  strewed  the  finer  materials ;  and 
where  the  rocks  had  been  thrown  up  into  ridge*  and  dispiaoed 
by  numerous  fissures,  or  subsequently  worn  into  blufis  and 
precipices  by  the  ocean,  it  needed  just  such  an  agency  to 
smooth  down  those  irregularities,  to  fill  up  those  gdh^  to  give 
to  the  hills  and  valleys  a  graoelbl  outline,  and  to  cover  all  the 
surface  with  those  comminuted  materials  that  woukd  need 
only  cultivation  to  make  them  a  fbrtile  soil.  Some  rooks  do, 
indeed,  decompose  and  form  soils ;  but  this  process  would  be 
too  slow,  unless  in  moist  and  warm  regions,  where  it  is  easier 
to  find  a  footing  fbr  plants  than  in  climes  more  uncongenial 
to  their  growth.  We  cannot  then  hesitale  to  regard  this  tr&^ 
mendous  agency  of  ice  and  water  in  northern  and  high  south-^ 
em  regions  as  decidedly  beneficial  in  its  infiij^nce.  It  must, 
indeed,  have  spread  terrible  destruction  over  these  regions. 
But  it  seems  that  a  time  was  chosen  §ox  its  operation  when 
the  globe  was  almost  destitute  of  orgi^nio  Mtt^  apd  not  loi^ 
before  the  time  when  a  new  and  nobler  creation  than  those 
previously  occup3ring  the  earth  was  to  be  placed  upon  it. 
Desolating  as  this  agency  must  have  appeared,  and  actually 
was,  at  the  time,  yet  who  can  doubt,  when  we  see  the  ulti* 
mate  fruits  of  it,  that  its  origin  was  divine  benevolence  ? 

In  the  ultimate  results  of  aqueous  inundations  at  the  present* 
day,  we  can  trace  the  same  benevolent  design.     Those  fiooda 
do,  indeed,  produce  partial  evils  ;  nay,  life,  as  well  as  property 
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ol^n  M\b  a  prey  to  them.  But  they  produce  those  alluvial  soils 
which  are  more  prolific  of  vegetation  than  any  other  oa  the 
^obe.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  fertility  of  the  banks  of  tHb 
Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Granges,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Mississippi  ? 
all  of  them  the  fruit  of  inundations.  Truly,  such  floods  as 
these  may  be  said  to  dap  tMr  hands  in  praise  of  the  divine 
goodness. 

My  sixth  geological  argument  for  the  dwine  benevolence  is 
derived  fron^  the  existence  ofeolcanoes. 

The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  the  history  of 
volcanic  action  is,  that  its  efifects  are  examples  rather  of  vin- 
dictive justice  than  of  benevolence.  And  such  is  the  light  in 
which  they  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Gisborne,  an  able  English 
divine,  in  his  ^  Testimony  of  Natural  to  Revealed  Religion.^' 
He  looks,  indeed,  upon  all  the  disturbances  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  earth's  crust  as  evidence  of  a  fallen  condition  of 
the  world,  as  mementoes  of  a  former  penal  infliction  upon  a 
guilty  race.  And  aside  from  the  light  which  geology  casts 
upon  the  subject,  this  would  be  a  not  improbable  conclusion. 
Take  for  an  example  the  case  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 

A  volcano  is  an  opening  made  in  the  earth's  crust  by  in- 
ternal heat,  which  has  forced  melted  or  heated  matter  through 
the  vent  An  earthquake  is  the  eflect  of  the  confined  gases 
and  vapors,  produced  by  the  heat  upon  the  crust.  When  the 
voksano,  therefore,  gets  vent,  the  earthquake  always  ceases. 
But  the  latter  has  generally  been  more  destructive  of  life  and 
property  thui  the  former.  Where  one  city  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  lava,  like  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabise,  twenty 
have  be^n  shaken  down  by  the  rocking  and  heaving  of  earth- 
quakes. The  records  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times 
abound  with  examples  of  these  tremendous  catastrophes. 
Preeminent  on  the  list  is  the  city  of  Antioch.     Imagine  the 
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ito««»4HMi4i0  of  that  great  city,  crowded  with  strangers  on  a 
festirtt*  occasion,  suddenly  arrested  on  a  calm  day,  hy  the 
earth  l>^aving  and  rocking  beneath  their  feet ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  two  bundled  and  fifty  thousand  of  them  are  buriod 
by  falling  houses,  or  the  earth  opening  and  swallowing  them 
up.  Such  was  the  scene  which  that  city  presented  in  the  year 
526 ;  and  several  times  before  and  since  that  period  has  the 
like  calamity  fallen  upon  it;  and  twenty,  forty,  and  sixty 
thousand  of  its  inhabitants  hare  been  destroyed  at  each  time. 
In  the  year  17  after  Christ,  no  less  than  thirteen  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  were  in  like  manner  overwhelmed  in  a  single  night. 
Think  of  the  terrible  destruction  that  came  upon  Lisbon  in 
1755.  The  sun  had  just  dissipated  the  fog  in  a  warm,  calm 
morning,  when  suddenly  the  subterranean  thundering  and 
heaving  began ;  and  in  six  minutes  the  city  was  a  heap  of  ruins, 
and  sixty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  numbered  among  the 
dead.  Hundreds  had  crowded  upon  a  new  quay  surrounded 
by  vessels.  In  a  moment  the  earth  opened  beneath  them,  and 
the  wharf,  the  vessels,  and  the  crowd  went  down  into  its 
bosom  ;  the  gulf  closed,  the  sea  rolled  over  the  spot,  and  no 
vestige  of  wharf,  vessels,  or  man  ever  floated  to  the  surface. 
How  thrilling  is  the  account  left  us  by  Kircher,  who  was  near, 
of  the  destruction  of  Euphemia,  in  Calabria,  a  city  of  abou* 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  year  1638 !  "  Af\er  some 
time,"  says  he,  *'the  violent  paroxysm  of  the  earthquake 
ceasing,  I  stood  up,  and,  turning  my  eyes  to  look  for  Euphemia, 
saw  only  a  frightful  black  cloud.  We  waited  till  it  had  passed 
away,  when  nothing  but  a  dismal  and  putrid  lake  was  to  be 
seen  where  the  city  once  stood."  In  like  manner  did  Port 
Royal,  in  the  West  Indies,  sink  beneath  the  waters,  with  nearly 
all  its  inhabitants,  in  less  than  one  minute,  in  the  year  1692. 
Still  more  awful,  though  usually  less  destructive,  is  often 
18 
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the  tceae  pveaeDted  by  a  volcaaic  eruption.  Imagine  your* 
aehrea,  for  wmtance,  upon  one  of  the  wide,  elevated  plains  of 
Mexico,  far  from  the  fear  of  volcanoes.  The  earth  begin(»  to 
quake  under  your  feet,  and  the  most  alarming  subterranean 
noises  admonish  you  of  a  mighty  power  within  the  earth  that 
must  soon  have  vent.  You  flee  to  the  surrounding  mountains 
in  time  io  look  back  and  see  ten  square  miles  of  the  plain 
swell  u^  like  a  bladder,  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  feet,  while 
numerous  smaller  cones  rise  from  the  sur&ce  still  higher,  and 
emit  smoke ;  and  in  their  midst,  six  mountains  are  thrown  up 
to  the  height,  some  of  them  at  least,  of  sixteen  hundred  feet, 
and  pour  forth  mel]ted  lava,  turning  rivers  out  of  their  course, 
and  spreading  terrific  desolation  oyer  a  late  fertile  plain,  aoA 
forever  excluding  its  former  inhabitants.  Such  was  the  erup* 
tion,  by  which  Jorulto,  in  Mexico,  mfss  suddealy  thrown  up, 
ml759. 

Still  more  terrific  have  been  some  of  the  eruptions  in  Ice« 
land.  In  1783,  earthquakes  of  tremendous  power  shook  the 
whole  island,  and  flames  burst  f<Nrth  from  the  ocean.  In  June 
these  ceased,  and  Skaptar  Jokul  opened  its  mouth  ;  nor  did  it 
close  till  it  had  poured  forth  two  streams  of  lava,  one  sixty 
miles  long,  twelve  mil^  broad,  and  the  other  forty  miles  long^ 
and  seven  broad,  and  both  with  an  average  thickness  of  one 
hundred  feet  Daring  that  summer  the  inhabitants  saw  the 
sun  no  more,  and  all  Europe  was  covered  with  a  haze. 

Around  the  Papandayang,  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in 
Java,  no  less  than  forty  villages  were  reposing  in  peace. 
But  in  August,  1772,  a^  remarkable  luminous  cloud  enveloping 
its  top  aroused  them  from  their  security.  But  it  was  too  late. 
For  at  once  the  mountain  began  to  sink  into  the  earth,  and 
soon  it  had  disappeared  with  the  forty  villages,  and  most  of 
tbe  inhabitants,  over  a  space  fi&een  miles  k)ng  end  sU  bro«d. 
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Still  mom  «iliaofdinaiy. — tbe  rooit  remarkable  oa  reooid 
—  waa  an  wruptioa  io  Stimbawa,  one  of  the  Moluoca  klande^ 
in  1915.  It  bc^^  on  the  fifth  day  of  April,  and  did  nol 
G«a«e  till  July.  The  explodiona  were  heard  in  one  direction 
mne  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  and  in  another  seven  buBP 
deed  and  twentfr  miles.  So  heavy  was  the  fall  of  ashes  at 
the  distance  of  forty  miles  that  houses  were  crudbfid  and 
destroyed  The  floatmg  cinders  in  the  ocean,  hundmds  of 
miles  distant,  were  two  feet  thick,  and  vessels  were  forced 
through  them  with  difficulty.  The  darkness  in  Jbiva,  three 
hundred  miles  distant,  was  deeper  than  the  blackest  night ; 
and  finally,  out  of  the  twelve  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  only  twenty-six  survived  the  catastiopbe. 

Now,  if  we  confine  our  views  to  such  facts  as  these,  we  can 
hardly  avoid  the  conclasion  that  earthquakes  and  vobaiioea 
are  terrific  exhibitions  of  Grod^s  displeasure  towards  a  fallen 
and  guilty  world.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  volcanio 
agency  exerts  a  salutary  influence  in  preserving  the  globei 
from  ruin,  nay«  is  essential  to  such  preservs^ion,  we  mnsi 
regard  its  incidental  destruction  of  property  and  life  as  no 
evidence  of  a  vindictive  infliction,  nor  of  the  want  of  benevo- 
lence in  its  operation.  And  the  remarkable  proofs  whk^h 
modern  geology  has  presented  of  vast  accumulations  of 
heated  and  melted  matter  beneath  the  earth^s  crust,  do  make 
such,  an  agent  as  volcanoes  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  globe.  In  order  to  make  out  t^s  position,  I  shall  not 
contend  that  all  the  earth^s  interior,  beneath  fifty  or  one  hun* 
dred  miles,  b  in  a  state  of  fusion.  For  even  the  miDst  able 
and  decided  of  those  geologists  who  object  to  such  an  infer- 
ence, admit  that  oceans  of  melted  matter  do  exist  beneath  the 
surfihCe.  And  if  so,  how  liable  would  vast  accumulations  oi 
hmn  *^  if  there  were  no  safety-valves  through  the  crust,  la 
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raid  asunder  ereo  a  whole  o<H>tiiient  ?  Voloaiioes  ave  these 
aafety-Talves,  and  more  than  two  hundred  of  then  are  8Ca^ 
lered  over  the  earthV  surface,  forming  vent-holes  into  tlie 
helped  interior.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  have  the  valves 
loaded,  and  the  effort  of  the  confined  gases  and  vapors  to 
lift  the  load  produces  the  terrific  phenomeniv  of  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes.  But  if  no  such  passages  into  die  interior  ex* 
isted,  what  could  prevent  the  pent-up  gases  from  accumulat- 
iag  till  they  had  gained  strength  enough  to  rend  a  whole  con^ 
tinent,  and  perhaps  the  whole  glohe,  into  fragments  ?  Is  it 
not,  theo,  benevolence  by  which  this  agency  prevents  so 
dreadful  a  catastrophe,  even  by  means  that  bring  some  inci* 
dental  evils  along  with  them  ? 

Some  able  writers  do,  indeed,  object  to  the  idea  that  volca- 
noes are  safety-valves  to  the  globe,  deriving  their  olijec^ns 
from  certain  facts  respecting  the  position  of  volcanic  craters 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  if  I  do  not  misrecollect  Without 
going  into  the  details  of  that  case,  for  want  of  time  and 
i^ce,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  facts  respecting  the  connection 
between  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  admitted  by  all,  will  jus- 
tify such  a  view  of  the  latter  as  is  expressed  by  the  term 
**  safety-valves."  For  earthquakes  are  but  the  incipient 
effects  of  the  volcanic  force  within  the  globe ;  and  if  these 
effects  have  been  so  terrible  at  the  beginning,  what  must  be 
the  full  exhibition  of  that  force,  if  not  able  to  find  a  passage 
for  the  struggling  gases  and  lava  through  the  strata  above 
them?  Who  can  say  that  it  might  not  rend  a  continent 
asunder,  and,  if  deep  enough  seated,  even  the  whole  globe  ? 

The  question  will  undoubtedly  be  asked  by  every  reflecting 
mind,  why  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  could  not  have 
dev»ed  a  plan  for  securing  the  good  resulting  fiom  volcanoes 
and   earthquakes  withoo*  the  attendant   evils.     The  same 
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faeaUoB  meets  us  at  almost  eveiry  step  of  our  examioatioa  of 
the  present  system  of  the  world.  For  we  every  where  mee^ 
with  evil,  incidentally  cooaected  with  ageiicies  whose  pre- 
dominant  efiects  are  heneficial  I  incline  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  true  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  the  evil  is  permitted 
that  tbefehy  greater  good  may  be  secured  to  the  universe. 
Still  the  suitij^  of  the  ori^^n  of  evil  is  one  whose  full  solu* 
don  can  hardly  be  expected  in  the  present  world,  because  we 
cannot  here  master  all  its  elements.  When  it  can  be  solved, 
we  can  tell  why  so  much  desolation  and  sufiering  are  per* 
mitted  to  accompany  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano.  But 
if  we  can  show  that  benefits  far  outweighing  the  evil  are  the 
result  of  this  terrific  agency^  we  gather  from  it  decided  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  benevolence ;  —  the  same  evidence  which 
we  gain  from  any  other  operati(Mis  of  nature ;  for  in  them 
til  there  is  only  a  preponderance  of  good,  not  unmixed 
good.  The  desolation  of  thb  £ur  world  by  volcanic  agency, 
and  especially  the  destructicm  of  life,  do,  indeed,  teach  ua 
that  this  present  system  of  nature  is  adapted  to  a  state  of 
prc^tion  and  death,  instead  of  a  state  of  rewards  and  im- 
mortal life.  It  is  adapted  to  sinful  and  fallen  beings,  rather 
than  to  those  who  are  perfect  in  holin^Bs  and  in  happiness. 
In  short,  it  is  earth,  not  heaven.  It  is  not  such  a  world  as 
heaven  must  be,  to  secure  unalloyed  and  Vernal  happiness. 
Nevertheless,  benevolence  decidedly  predominates  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  present  system,  even  in  the  desolating 
agency  under  consideration.  I  do  not  deny  that  God  may 
sometimes  employ  this  agency,  as  he  may  every  other  in 
nature,  for  the  punif^ment  of  the  guilty.  But  before  we 
infer  that  this  is  the  general  use  and  design  of  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes,  we  should  ponder  well  the  questions  put  by  our 
Sarior  U  tmne  thai  Md  km  9$  ik»  6aJiUtm$i  nAaie  hlood 
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PUaU  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices*  Sappose  ye^  answered 
the  Sayior,  that  these  Galileans  were  sinners  abact  all  the 
Galiledns^  because  they  suffered  such  things  7  I  tell  you  nay. 
Or  those  eighteen^  upon  whom  the  tourer  of  SUoam  fell  and 
slew  them^  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  aU  men  thai 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem  7  I  tell  you  nay.  Let  us  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Jesus  Christ,  and  take  a  more  enlarged  view  of 
^ese  startling  and  distressing  events.  Let  us  inquire  whether 
they  are  not  the  incidental  effects  of  agencies  essential  to  tlie 
permanence  smd  happiness  of  the  great  system  of  the  uni« 
verse.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  regard  to  volcanoes. 
We  have  strong  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  globe ;  and  of  how  much  higher  con- 
sequence is  this  than  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
jNToperty  and  life  which  they  destroy !  If  we  can  only  rise  to 
these  higher  views,  and  not  sufier  our  judgment  to  be  warped 
by  the  immediate  terrors  of  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano, 
we  shall  see  the  smile  of  infinite  benevolence  where  most 
men  see  only  the  wrath  of  an  offended  Deity. 

My  seventh  geological  argument  for  the  divine  benevolence 
is  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  coal^  rock  salt,  marble^ 
gypsum^  and  other  valuable  materials  were  prepared  for  the 
use  of  many  long  before  his  existence. 

If  a  created  and  intelligent  being  from  some  other  sphere 
had  alighted  on  this  globe  during  that  remote  period  when 
the  vegetation  now  dug  out  of  the  coal  formation  covered  the 
surface  with  its  gigantic  growth,  he  might  have  feh  as  if  here 
was  a  waste  of  creative  power.  Vast  forests  of  sigillaria, 
lepidodendra,  conifersd,  cycadese,  and  tree  ferns  would  have 
waved  over  his  head,  with  their  imposing  though  sombre  foli- 
age, while  the  lesser  tribes  of  catamites  and  equisetaceA 
would  have  filled  the  intervening  spaces ;  but  no  vertebi»i 
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animal  would  have  been  there  to  enjoy  and  enliven  the  almost 
universal  solitude.  Why,  then,  he  must  have  inquired,  is 
there  such  a  profusion  of  vegetable  forms,  and  such  a  colos- 
sal development  of  individual  plants  ?  To  what  use  can 
such  vast  forests  be  applied  ?  But  let  ages  roll  by,  and  that 
same  being  revisit  our  world  at  the  present  time.  Let  him 
traverse  the  little  Island  of  Britain,  and  see  there  fifteen  thou* 
sand  steam  engines  moved  by  coal  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and 
produced  by  these  same  ancient  foiests.  Let  him  see  these 
engines  performing  the  work  of  two  millions  of  men,  and 
moving  machinery  which  acwomplishes  what  would  require 
the  unaided  labors  of  three  oi  four  hundred  millions  of  men, 
and  he  could  not  doubt  but  such  a* result  was  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  that  rank  vegelation  which  covered  the  earth  ere  it 
was  fit  for  the  residence  of  such  natures  as  now  dwell  upon 
it.  Let  him  go  to  the  coal  fields  of  other  countries,  and 
especially  those  of  tlie  United  States,  stretching  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  contaimng  a  quan 
tity  absolutely  inexhaustible,  and  already  imparting  comfort  U 
millions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  giving  life  and  energy  t^ 
every  variety  of  manufacture  through  the  almost  entire  length 
of  this  country,  and  destined  to  pour  out  their  wealth  through 
all  coming  time,  long  after  the  forests  shall  all  have  beep 
levelled, —  and  irresistible  must  be  the  conviction  upon  his 
mind,  thai  here  is  a  beautiful  example  of  prospective  benevo- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  Deity.  In  those  remote  ages,  while 
yet  the  earth  was  unfitted  for  the  higher  races  of  animals  that 
now  dwell  upon  it,  it  was  eminently  adapted  to  nourish  that 
gigantic  flora  which  would  produce  the  future  fuel  of  the 
human  race,  when  that  crown  of  all  Grod's  works  should  be 
placed  upon  the  earth.  Ere  that  time,  those  forests  must 
Btnk  beneath  the  ocean,  be  buried  beneath  deposits  of  rock 
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thousands  of  feet  thick.  But  during  all  that  period,  all  tho8« 
chemical  changes  which  are  essential  to  convert  them  into 
coal  would  be  accomplished,  and,  at  last,  man  would  find 
access,  by  his  ingenuity  and  industry,  to  the  deep-seated  beds 
whence  his  fuel  might  be  drawn.  Nor  >^ould  these  vast 
repositories  &il  him  till  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
Surely  there  was  no  waste,  but  there  was  a  far-reaching  fdan 
ef  benevc^nce  in  the  profusion  of  vegetable  life  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  pkmet 

Essentially  tke  same  remark  will  aj^y  to  the  liBiestoee» 
gypsum^  rock  salt,  and  several  other  mineral  products  of  the 
earth,  which  are  almost  indispensable  to  man  in  a  civilized 
state.  For  these,  too,  were  produced  by  slow  processes,  dur^ 
ing  those  vast  periods  of  duration  that  preceded  man's  exist- 
ence. Limestone  has  been  chiefly  elaborated  by  the  organs  of 
animals,  many  of  them  of  microscopic  littleness.  Tet 
lofty  ranges  of  mountains  and  iinmense  deposits  in  the  inter- 
vening valleys  have  been  the  result  Nearly  one  seventh 
part  of  the  crust  of  ike  gk>be,  it  has  been  said,  is  thus  constt- 
tuted  of  the  works  or  remains  of  animals.  And  can  we  doubl 
but  that  these  rocks  are  thus  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe  because  they  are  needed  by  all  mankind,  like  air  and 
water  ?  It  must  have  been  benevolence  that  so  arranged  the 
agencies  by  which  they  were  produced,  during  the  revolution 
of  primeval  ages,  that  they  have  this  wide  diffusion.  Gypsum 
and  fossil  salt  are  more  sparingly  diffused;  but  still  enough 
is  always  to  be  found  to  meet  the  demand.  Nor  is  it  reason- 
able to  doubt  that  the  same  prospective  goodness  which  pro- 
vided for  coal  and  limestone,  commissioned  other  agencies  to 
lay  up  a  store  of  gypsum,  salt,  bitumen,  clay,  and  other  substan- 
ces dug  out  of  the  earth  for  man's  benefit 

^fy  eighth  geciogical  arffununt  for  the  divine  bmevolma 
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iff  hmsed  upon  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  natiares  ef  ami' 
male  and  plants  to  the  varying'  condition  of  the  giobe  through 
all  the  periods  of  its  past  history. 

The  very  slight  changes  in  climate,  ntuaticm,  and  food, 
that  will  destroy  most  species  of  animals  and  plants,  i«  hard 
to  be  realized  by  man,  whose  nature  will  sustain  vt^iy  great 
elmnges  of  this  kind.  So  will  most  of  the  animals  and  plantff 
^mt  have  been  domesticated  by  man,  and  which  accompany 
him  into  every  soil  and  climate.  But  the  great  mass  of  ani 
nrnls  and  plants  would  perish  by  such  a  transplantation.  They 
are  adapted  to  a  particular  region,  often  of  narrow  limits ; 
and  to  remove  them  from  thence,  even  to  one  slightly  diverse^ 
is  to  cause  their  deterioration  and  final  destruction.  In  other 
words,  their  naturei  are  exactly  adapted  to  the  place  of  hab- 
hation  assigned  ihem.  And  it  must  have  required  infinite 
wisdem  thus  to  fit  the  delicate  macbmery  of  animal  and 
vegetable  oi^snizatien  to  the  great  variety  of  circumstances 
on  the  ^be  in  whic^  it  is  placed.  But  we  find  that  same 
^trisdom  to  haye  been  manifested  in  all » the  vast  periods 
of  organic  li£e.  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  evidence 
that  the  condition  of  the  earth  has  undergone  important 
changes.  We  cannot  examine  the  remarkable  flora  and 
fhuna  of  the  oMot  rocks,  the  gigantic  sauroid  fishes,  the  huge 
orthocen^ites  and  anraionites,  the  hetefrociitic  trilobites,  and 
the  strange  mgillaria  and  lepidodendra,  caiamites  and  aster- 
o[^yllites,  the  ksfty  conifers,  and  the  anomalous  cycadeas, 
—  we  cannot  examine  these  without  realizing  that  a  state  of 
the  globe  very  different  from  the  present  must  have  existed 
when  tbey  had  possession  of  it.  And  when  We  contemplate 
also  the  enormous  saurians  and  batraohians  of  the  middle  sec* 
#ndary  rocks,  and  the  colossal  quadrupeds  of  the  teruarjr 
strata,  we  OMmot  doubt  that  a  tropical  or  an  ultra-tropicd 
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clknata  imist  haye  prevaifed  in  high  northern  latitudes  during 
their  existence.  We  perceive  that  there  has  heen  a  gradual 
decrease  of  temperature  on  the  surface  from  the  earliest 
times.  In  each  successive  race  of  organized  beings  which 
have  bet^n  placed  on  the  globe,  there  must  have  been,  there- 
fore, some  change  of  constitution  to  adapt  them  to  the  altered 
state  of  the  climate  and  productions  of  the  earth.  And  we 
find  this  alteration  to  have  been  always  made  with  consum- 
mate skill,  so  as  to  secure  the  most  complete  development 
of  organic  beings,  and  the  greatest  enjoyment  to  sensitive 
natures.  Malevolence  would  not  have  done  this ;  for  it  might 
with  infinite  knowledge  at  command,  have  filled  each  succes- 
sive period  of  the  world  with  natures  unadapted  to  the  muta- 
ble condition  of  things,  capable,  indeed,  of  a  prolonged 
existence,  not  to  enjoy,  but  only  to  suffer.  But  infinite 
benevolence  was  fitting  up  this  world  by  slow  secondary 
agencies  for  the  elevated  races  which  now  occupy  it,  especial- 
ly for  one  species,  rational  and  immortal ;  and  it  lavished  its 
kindness  and  wisdom  by  filling  the  world,  during  those  pre- 
paratory ages,  with  multitudes  of  happy  beings,  fitted  exactly 
to  each  altered  condition  of  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  soil. 

My  ninth  and  last  geological  argument  for  the  divine 
benevolence  is  founded  upon  the  permanence  and  security  of 
the  worlds  in  spite  of  the  mighty  changes  it  has  undergone^ 
and  the  powerful  agencies  to  which  it  is  now  subject. 

When  we  learn  from  the  records  of  geology,  as  they  are 
inscribed  upon  the  rocks,  how  numerous  and  thorough  have 
been  the  revolutions  of  the  surface  and  the  crust  of  the  globe 
in  past  aget ;  how  oiien  and  how  long  the  present  dry  land 
has  been  alternately  above  and  beneath  the  ocean  ;  how  fre« 
quently  the  crust  of  the  globe  has  been  fractured,  beat,  and 
dislocated,  —  now  lifted  upward,  and  now  thrown  downward. 
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and  now  folded  by  lateral  pressure ;  bow  Irequently  melted 
matter  bas  been  forced  through  its  strata  and  through  its  (k- 
sores  to  the  surface ;  in  short,  how  every  paiticle  oi  tbe  acces- 
sible portions  of  tbe  globe  bas  undergone  entire  metamor- 
phoses; and  especially  when  we  recollect  what  strong  evi- 
dence there  is  that  oceans  of  liquid  matter  exist  beneath  tbe  solid 
crust,  and  that  probably  tbe  whole  interior  of  the  earth  b  in  that 
condition,  with  expansive  energy  sufficient  to  rend  tbe  globe 
into  fragments,  —  when  we  review  all  these  facts,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  condition  of  tbe  surface  of  the  globe  must 
be  one  of  great  insecurity  and  liability  to  change.  But  it  is 
not  so.  On  the  contrary,  the  present  state  of  the  globe  is 
one  of  permanent  uniformity  and  entire  security,  except 
those  comparatively  slight  catastrophes  which  result  from 
earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  local  deluges.  Even  the  climate 
has  experienced  no  general  change  within  historic  times,  and 
the  profound  mathematical  researches  of  Baron  Fourier  have 
demonstrated  that,  even  though  the  internal  parts  of  the  globe 
are  in  an  incandescent  state,  beneath  a  crust  thirty  or  forty 
miles,  the  temperature  at  the  surface  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  affected  by  the  melted  central  mass ;  that  it  is  not  now 
more  than  one  seventeenth  of  a  degree  higher  than  it  would 
be  if  the  interior  were  ice ;  and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  will  not  see  it  lowered,  from  this  cause,  more  than  the 
seventeenth  part  of  a  degree.  And  as  to  the  apprehension 
that  the  entire  crust  of  the  globe  may  be  broken  through, 
and  fall  into  the  melted  matter  beneath,  just  reflect  what 
solidity  and  strengdi  there  must  be  in  a  mass  of  hard  rock 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  in  thickness,  and  your  fears 
of  such  a  catastrophe  will  probably  vanish. 

Now,  such  a  uniformity  of  climate  and  security  from  gen- 
eral ruin  are  essential  to  the  comfort  and  existence  of  animal 
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nature.  But  it  must  have  required  infinite  wisdom  and  beneiF* 
ctence  so  to  arrange  and  balance  the  mighty  elements  of 
change  and  ruin  which  exist  in  the  earth,  that  they  should 
hold  one  another  in  check,  and  make  the  world  a  quiet,  un- 
changed, and  secure  dwelling-place  for  so  many  thousands 
of  years.  Surely  that  wisdom  must  have  been  guided  by 
infinite  benevolence.  And  it  would  seem  from  geology  that 
the  same  union  of  wisdom  and  benevolence  have  alwajrs 
arranged  the  past  conditions  of  the  earth.  For,  during  each 
of  the  periods  of  organic  existence,  uniformity  and  security 
seem  to  have  prevailed  so  long  as  the  purposes  of  the  Deity 
required.  In  early  times,  indeed,  when  animals  were  mostly 
confined  to  the  waters,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  dry  land 
should  be  as  exempt  as  at  present  from  catastrophes ;  and 
probably  they  were  then  more  frequent ;  and  it  may  be  that 
while  there  were  uniformity  and  security  in  one  portion  of  the 
globe,  or  in  one  element,  there  might  have  been  disturbance 
and  desolation  in  others.  And  it  is  doubtful  whether  such 
general  quiet  has  ever  prevailed  for  so  long  a  titae  ai! 
during  the  present,  or  historic  period.  We  see  a  reason 
for  this  in  the  fact  that  never  before  were  so  many  ani- 
mals in  existence,  with  a  structure  so  delicate  and  com- 
plicated. 

Such  are  the  evidences  of  divine  benevolence,  drawn  from 
a  field  at  first  view  most  unpromising.  And  yet,  when  we 
come  to  look  beyond  the  surface,  where  do  we  find  more  de- 
cisive or  more  numerous  indications  of  Grod's  beneficence  ? 
They  are  not  Kke  many  hasty  generalizations,  ^hich  superfi- 
cial examination  has  often  brought  from  natural  phenomena 
in  proof  of  this  same  truth,  but  which,  although  beautiful  at 
first  view,  must  be  abandoned  upon  careful  research.     But 
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these,  though  repulsive  at  first,  gain  solidity  and  beauty"  by 
examination.  And  they  are  the  more  interesting  because 
they  come  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Men  have  been 
accustomed  to  search  among  the  drift  piled  up  by  water  and 
ice,  among  dislocated  and  rent  strata  of  rocks,  among  moun- 
tains overturned  and  fields  made  desolate  by  volcanic  erup- 
tions, for  the  mementoes  of  penal  inflictions ;  but  they  have 
not  imagined  that  divine  benevolence  might  be  seen  among 
these  disturbances  and  desolations ;  and  that  simply  because 
they  confined  their  views  to  the  immediate  effect  of  geologi- 
eal  agencies,  and  did  not  enlarge  their  views  to  take  in  their 
connection  with  the  great  system  of  the  universe.  But  now 
that  we  find  the  stamp  of  benevolence  even  here,  we  learn 
an  instructive  lesson.  Every  reflecting  mind  is  aware  that 
the  doctrine  of  divine  benevolence  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  that  until  this  be  estab- 
lished we  labor  in  vain  to  erect  a  superstructure.  It  is  well 
known,  also,  that  the  existence  of  natural  and  moral  evil  has 
been  considered  a  strong  objection  to  this  great  truth.  Now, 
geology  furnishes  as  with  many  examples,  in  which  agencies, 
often  fraught  with  terrific  evils,  are  nevertheless  eminently 
beneficial  when  the  whole  extent  of  their  operation  is  taken 
into  account.  Why  is  it  not  a  fair  inference  that,  in  all  other 
cases  where  evils  stand  out  prominently,  they  are  only  inci- 
dental results  of  some  wide  system  of  operations,  of  which 
our  limited  vision  embraces  only  a  part,  but  whose  tenden- 
cies as  a  whole  are  eminently  salutary,  and  whose  incidental 
evils  do,  in  fact,  increase  the  salutary  effects  ?  If  so,  what 
reason  have  we  to  believe  that,  when  the  light  of  eternity 
shall  clarify  our  mental  eye,  and  enlarge  our  knowledge 
of  the  present  system  of  the  universe,  we  shall  find  all 
19 
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*' partial  evil  to  be  umversal  good,^^  and  that  our  narrow 
views  alone  threw  obscurity  and  difficulty  over  this  subject 
in  this  life  ?  O,  if  even  here  so  many  rays  of  divine  love 
find  their  way  into  our  narrow  prison-house,  what  will  be 
their  brightness  when  they  pour  in  upon  us  from  the  unveiled 
(glories  <^  the  heavenly  wcuM  I 
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LECTUBE    VII. 

DIVINE   BENEVOLENCE  AS  EXHIBITED   IN   A  FALLEN 
^ORLD. 

The  geological  proofs  of  the  divine  benevolence  considered 
in  the  last  lecture  present  only  a  partial  view  of  tiiat  glorious 
characteristic  of  Jehovah.  I  am  tempted,  therefore,  to  ex- 
hibit it  in  its  more  general  aspect  and  broader  relations. 
This  will  necessarily  bring  into  view  other  important  religious 
truths  respecting  man^s  fallen  condition  and  character,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  modified  aspect  of  the  divine  goodness 
in  such  a  world. 

To  those  destitute  of  a  revelation  this  world  has,  indeed, 
ever  seemed  an  inextricable  maze,  an  enigma  too  dark  for 
human  wisdom  to  solve.  Nor  have  those  fiivored  with  the 
Bible  agreed  in  their  modes  of  clearing  up  the  mystery. 
Having  endeavored  to  explain  all  by  following  out  some  lead- 
ing and  favorite  idea,  their  theories  have  varied  as  these 
predominant  conceptions  differed.  One,  for  instance,  fixes 
his  gaze  so  intently  upon  the  divine  benevolence  that  he  is 
blind  to  every  manifestation  of  Jehovah's  sterner  attributes. 
Another,  deeply  impressed  with  the  story  of  man's  original 
apostasy,  sees  only  vindictive  justice,  and  penal  infliction,  and 
disordered  action,  in  all  the  movements  of  nature  and  the 
trials  and  sufferings  of  man.  A  third,  captivated  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  geology,  relative  to  the  existence  of  suf- 
fering and  death  in  the  world  before  man's  creation,  and 
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learning,  moreover,  from  physiology,  that  death  is  a  geneidl 
law  of  all  organized  natures,  vegetable  as  well  as  animal,  is 
led  to  doubt  whether  the  disorders  of  the  world  have  any  im- 
portant connection  with  man^s  apostasy. 

Now,  it  were  easy  to  show  that  our  views  on  these  subjects 
have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  our  entire  system  of  the- 
ology ;  and,  therefore,  they  deserve  our  most  thorough  and 
candid  examination.  To  such  an  examination  I  now  invite 
your  serious  attention. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  to  prove  the 
divine  benevolence.  That  were  an  easy  task.  So,  were 
this  an  unfallen  world,  every  object  and  event  would  be  redo- 
lent of  Grod's  goodness.  But  where  sin  and  death  abound, 
that  goodness  must  assume  a  different  aspect,  since  its  un^ 
mixed  manifestation  would  work  mischief.  Now,  the  point 
aimed  at  in  this  lecture  is  to  ascertain  whether  natural  reli- 
gion can  point  out  decisive  evidence  of  divine  benevolence. 
We  can  conceive  it  quite  possible  that  in  a  fallen  world  God 
misht  find  it  necessary  so  to  mingle  displays  of  justice  with 
those  of  goodness,  that  man  might  be  in  doubt  which  pre- 
dominated. 

There  is  another  reason  for  considering  this  subject  apart 
from  scriptural  evidence.  We  need  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  divine  benevolence  as  a  basis  on  which  to  rest  the  evi- 
dences of  inspiratioa;  or,  rather,  we  want  to  be  able  to 
assume  God's  benevolence,  in  arguing  for  the  truth  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  judging  of  its  contents.  This  doctrine,  there- 
fore,  IS  one  of  the  most  important,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most 
lifiicult,  in  natural  theology. 

Obvbusly  the  first  step  in  this  investigation  must  be  to  as- 
certain what  is  the  real  state  of  this  world,  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  benevolence  and  justice  (^  Grod,    In  other  words,  we 
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Qeed  to  ascertain  what  exhibitions  of  these  attributes  arc 
presented  to  us  in  nature,  and  in  the  economy  of  Providence, 
and  how  much  of  the  evil  in  the  world  is  to  be  imputed 
to  man^s  perversion  of  the  gifts  of  God.  I  shall  proceed, 
therefore,  to  state  the  main  points  on  this  subject  which 
fair  and  candid  reasoning  seems  to  me  to  sustain.  When 
these  points  are  before  us,  with  a  summary  of  the  evidence 
by  which  they  are  supported,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  deduce 
important  conclusions  respecting  God^s  character  and  dispen- 
sations, and  man^s  position  and  destiny. 

In  the  first  place^  then^  I  maintain  that  benevolence  decid' 
edly  predominates  in  the  present  system  of  the  toorld. 

Let  this  proposition  be  fully  understood.  It  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  no  mixture  of  evil  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
but  only  that  good  decidedly  overbalances  the  evil.  And  by 
the  operations  of  nature  I  mean  those  processes  resulting  from 
natural  laws,  which  are  uninfluenced  by  the  perverseness  of 
man.  How  much  of  evil  may  be  imputed  to  his  perversion 
of  the  gifts  of  Providence  will  be  considered  in  another  place, 
as  will  also  those  cases  in  which  evil  seems  inseparable  from 
the  original  arrangements  of  the  world.  All  that  I  am  now 
concerned  to  prove  is,  that,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances, 
we  see  the  marks  of  benevolent  design  and  benevolent  oper- 
ation in  the  arrangements  of  nature. 

This  position  is  established,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  fact 
that  the  design  of  every  natural  contrivance  is  to  produce 
happiness. 

To  show  that  such  is  the  case,  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  would 

be,  in  truth,  to-  write  the  history  of  every  natural  process,  and 

show  its  design.     But  it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  only 

such  cases  as  appear  most  decidedly  to  militate  against  my 
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position,  and  to  show  that  even  these  are  not  designed  tc 
cause  evil  or  suffering. 

How  does  it  happen,  then,  yon  may  inquire,  that  evil  is  the 
result  of  a  multitude  of  contrivances  and  processes  in  na- 
ture ?  It  is  an  incidental  effect,  I  answer ;  that  is,  an  effect 
happening  aside  from  the  main  design  of  the  contrivance. 
Take  a  few  illustrations. 

No  one  can  douht  that  the  law  of  gravity  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  and  comfort  of  the  world,  and  to  the  harmoni- 
ous motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Yet  how  often  does  it 
give  rise  to  frightful  accidents  to  men  and  animals!  But 
when  they  are  crushed  by  falling  bodies,  or  by  falling  them- 
selves, who  imagines  this  to  be  the  design  of  gravitation  ? 
How  clear  that  its  real  object  is  beneficial,  and  that  the  evil 
resulting  from  it  is  unavoidable  in  a  world  constituted  like 
ours  I  Why  the  world  is  not  constituted  differently,  is  an  inquiry 
which  men  may  try  to  answer ;  but  an  answer  is  not  impor- 
tant to  my  present  object. 

Take  an  example  from  the  organic  world.  Every  one  is 
aware  that  without  a  nervous  system  in  animals  there  would 
he  no  sensibility,  nor  sensation,  and,  of  course,  no  enjoyment; 
and  without  these,  animals  would  be  unconscious  of  danger^ 
and  would  not  guard  against  it,  nor  withdraw  from|.it.  We 
are  sure,  therefore,  that  these  two  objects  are  the  grand  de- 
sign of  the  nervous  system,  and,  of  course,  it  is  a  benevolent 
design.  But  the  nervous  system  causes  a  great  deal  of  suf- 
fering as  well  as  pleasure.  Obviously,  however,  this  is  only 
an  incidental  effect,  which  could  not  be  prevented  without  a 
miracle ;  while  the  main  design  b  to  produce  bappiness  and 
guard  against  evil. 

It  may  bev  asked,  however,  by  what  principle  we  can  de- 
termine what  is  the  design  of  a  contrivance,  and  what  the 
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incidental  effect.  Why  select  a  part  of  the  effects,  and  ci»U 
them  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  contriver,  while  we  regard 
others  as  Incidental,  and  merely  permitted,  not  intended  ? 

The  principle  on  which  we  make  this  distinction  is  very 
clear.  We  judge  of  the  design  of  a  contrivance  by  its  pre- 
dominant tendencies  and  effects.  If  evil  as  ofVen  results  as 
good,  misery  as  oflen  as  happiness,  we  could  not  decide 
whether  the  design  was  benevolent  or  malevolent,  or  an  indif- 
ference to  both.  But  the  benevolent  tendency  and  effects  of 
every  natural  contrivance  are  so  obvious,  and  so  immensely 
outweigh  all  its  evil  results,  that  we  are  compelled  1o  admit 
the  design  of  the  Author  of  nature  to  be  benevolent  And, 
therefore,  when  we  see  evil  occasionally  result  from  such 
contrivances,  we  are  authorized  to  say  that  this  is  only  an 
incidental  effect;  not,  indeed,  wholly  undesigned,  for  we 
cannot  doubt  that  God  has  a  design  in  the  permission  of  all 
evil.  But  for  each  particular  arrangement  and  movement  in 
nature  we  can  discover  a  predominant  and  benevolent  object 

Take  another  example  from  the  human  frame.  In  that 
frame  we  find  a  multitude  of  oi^ns,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
obviously  adapted  to  a  particular  use.  Now,  the  aoatomisl 
cannot  lay  his  finger  upon  one  of  them,  and  say,  This  was 
intended  to  produce  derangement  and  suffering  in  the  system. 
Here  is  a  muscle  contrived  to  clog  the  operations  of  its 
neighbors ;  here  a  blood-vessel  adapted  to  corrupt  the  blood 
and  produce  disease  ;  here  a  gland  whose  object  is  to  secrete 
a  poisonous  fluid,  to  contaminate  the  whole  system;  here  a 
nerve  made  to  produce  pain ;  here  a  plexus  of  vessels  suited 
to  bring  on  disease.  On  the  contrary,  this  anatomist  perceives 
%i  once  that  all  the  organs  of  the  animal  system,  and  theit 
collocation,  are  fitted  in  the  be^t  possible  manner  to  produce 
health.    It  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  this  is  their  design. 
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But  if  such  be  the  fact,  how  happens  h  that  so  few  pet* 
SODS  pass  through  life  without  disease  ?  Is  it  all  to  be  im 
puted  to  an  abuse  and  perversion  of  the  oi|;ans  and  powers 
of  life  ?  Not  so,  in  my  opinion.  But  those  organs  are  all 
liable  to  disease ;  and  when  we  see  how  delicate  and  compli- 
cated they  are,  we  ought  not  to  woiuier  that  even  the  una- 
voidal^e  causes  of  derangement  should  oAen  bring  it  on. 
Yet,  aAer  all,  health  is  the  rule  and  the  object,  and  disease 
only  the  exception.  But  I  shall  say  more  on  this  subject  in 
another  part  of  the  argument 

Some  one,  however,  who  hears  me,  has  doubtless  ere  this 
had  his  thoughts  recur  to  the  organs  of  carnivorous  animals, 
the  poisonous  fangs  of  serpents,  and  the  organs  of  the  scor- 
pion, the  tarantula,  and  of  insects,  for  the  generation  and 
protrusion  of  deadly  poison.  Here  we  have  organs  expressly 
provided  for  the  destruction  of  other  animals.  That  such  is 
their  design,  no  physiologist  can  doubt ;  and  hence  they  are 
intended  to  produce  suffering,  and  not  happiness. 

Is  this  an  exactly  correct  statement  of  the  case  ?  True, 
suffering  is  the  result  of  such  organs ;  but  the  .arrangement 
is  intended  to  accomplish  still  higher  purposes.  The  leading 
one  is  to  procure  food  for  sustenance,  the  other  is  self-defence. 
Both  of  these  are  essential  to  the  animars  continued  exist- 
ence. That  suffering  should  be  incidentally  connected  with 
instruments  or  organs  so  important,  is  no  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain than  is  the  existence  of  evil  any  where.  The  object 
even  of  these  contrivances,  then,  is  beneficial.  And  if  so,  I 
know  of  no  other  example  in  nature  so  seemingly  adverse  to 
the  position  I  have  laid  down,  that  the  main  object  of  every 
natural  contrivance  is  benevolent  in  its  origin  and  results.  If 
this  be  so,  how  clearly  does  it  indicate  the  character  of  the 
contriver  to  be  benevolent ! 
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My  second  argument  is  derived  from  the  &ct  that  die  jt 
ganlc  functions  often  produce  pleasure  where  suffering  was 
just  as  consistent  with  their  most  perfect  action  ;  or  I  might 
say  that  such  are  the  arrangements  of  the  natural  world,  that 
pleasure  oftenr  results  to  sentient  heings  from  its  operations, 
when  they  might  have  been  as  perfectly  performed  with  the 
production  of  pain.  A  few  illustrations  will  render  the  mean- 
ing of  this  position  obvious. 

As  we  look  abroad  upon  nature,  one  of  the  most  striking 
traits  we  discover  is  its  unbounded  variety.  With  the  Psalm- 
ist we  involuntarily  exclaim,  O  Lordy  how  manifold  are  thy 
works  I  It  is  not  merely  variety  as  to  form,  texture,  attitude, 
and  arrangmnent ;  but  who  can  describe  the  countless  tints  of 
coloring  which  are  spread  over  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ? 
Now,  there  is  in  the  human  soul  an  aptitude  to  be  pleased 
with  variety  ;  nay,  there  is  a  craving  for  it.  Nor  can  there 
be  a  more  terrible  infliction  than  unvarying  monotony  and 
sameness  of  appearance,  arrangement,  and  action.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Oeator  had  been  malevolent,  or  indifferent  to  the 
happiness  of  man  and  other  sentient  beings,  he  might  have 
gratified  this  di^osition  most  perfectly  by  giving  to  the  human 
soul  its  present  love  of  variety,  and  then  spreading  over  the 
face  of  nature  a  dead  uniformity  of  figure,  position,  arrange- 
ment, and  coloring;  forming  every  thing  upon  the  same 
model.  And  this  might  have  been  done  without  impairing  at 
all  the  peffect  operation  of  all  her  laws  that  are  essential. 
Every  thing  might  have  been  as  systematic  and  harmonious 
as  it  now  is ;  but  sentient  beings  would  have  been  miserable ; 
and  this  must  have  been  supremely  gratifying  to  infinite 
malevolence.  He  might  also  have  so  constructed  the  organs 
of  hearing,  sight,  and  smell,  that  every  sound  might  have 
been  ungrateful  and  gratirg,  every  odor  repulsive,  and  every 
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pro«p«el  dhgwiiting*  While  hunger  woidd  haf«  «Bg«d  am 
Dials,  at  it  now  does,  to  seek  fi9od,  its  reception  might  have 
been  painful,  or  utterly  void  of  gustatory  eiB^ment  So  in 
regard  to  social  enjoyments ;  we  migjit  have  been  irresistibly 
drawn  towards  our  fellow-men,  and  yet  their  society  might 
have  been  hateful  in  the  extreme. 

Had  such  a  state  of  things  existed,  bow  very  clearly  we 
should  have  inferred  the  malevolence  of  the  Author  of  na- 
ture !  Or  if  such  a  state  had  been  witnessed  about  as  oflea 
as  its  opposite,  we  might  reasonaUy  have  said  that  he  was 
indifierent  to  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  Why,  then, 
may  we  not,  with  equal  reason,  infer  his  benevolence,  when 
we  find,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  —  nay,  for  aught  I  know, 
univenttlly, — that  pleasure  is  superadded  to  animal  ei^oyment 
where  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  the  perfect  operation  of 
nature^s  laws  ? 

The  fact  is,  God  has  made  all  nature  *^  beauty  to  our  eye 
and  music  to  our  ear,''  whoi  it  was  wholly  unneeestary  for 
the  perfect  operation  of  her  laws ;  and  the  inference  is  iirre- 
sistible,  that  he  delights  in  the  happiness  of  his  creatures. 
Nor  can  the  fact  that  evil  exists  in  the  world  destroy  the 
force  of  this  argument,  unless  that  evil  is  so  general  as  to  be 
obviously  the  design  of  the  Creator  in  devising  and  arranging 
the  system  of  the  world.  While  we  admit  its  existence,  we 
say  that  it  is  oaly  incidental,  and  that  pleasure  is  so  often 
superadded  unnecessarily,  as  to  prove  hi4>pineas  to  be  the 
design,  and  evil  the  exception. 

The  two  arguments  above  presented  are  the  evidence  on 
which  Dr.  Paley  relies  to  prove  the  divine  benevolence. 
They  are,  indeed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  unanswerable.  But  if 
I  mistake  not,  they  do  by  no  means  exhaust  the  storehouse 
ef  nature's  proofs  of  this  fundamental  principle   )f  natural 
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And  reyaaW  nligKn.  I  derive  a  third  argiunent  for  ^  pr»»« 
dominance  of  benevoleiiee  in  the  works  of  nature  from  the 
variety  of  means  often  provided  ht  the  performance  of  im- 
portant functions;  so  that  animals  and  planto  can  adapt 
themselves  to  di&rent  circumstances,  and  prolong  their 
existence. 

The  examples  which  I  have  in  mtnd  to  illustrate  this  argu- 
ment are  all  derived  from  the  organic  world.  I  refer,  for 
instance,  to  the  hct  that  nearly  all  our  muscles^  and  many 
other  important  organs,  as  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  eyes,  and  the 
lungs,  are  in  pairs,  so  that  if  one  meets  with  an  injury,  or  is 
destroyed,  the  other  can,  to  some  extent,  perform  the  office 
of  both.  The  brain  has  two  hemispheres,  and  one  of  them 
nuiy  belteriously  wounded  without  destroying  the  healthy 
acdoa  of  the  odier. 

But  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  example  is  in  the  blood- 
vessels, whose  inosculations  are  so  numerous  that  even 
though  large  arteries  aad  veins  be  tied,  the  blood  will  find  its 
way  through  the  smaller  ones,  which  ultimately  will  so  en« 
large  as  to  keep  up  the  circulation  neariy  as  well  as  before 
iUbe  injury.  And,  in  feuH,  almost  every  one  of  the  large  blood- 
vessels has  been  tied  by  the  surgeon  with  little  ultimate 
injury  to  the  patient 

In  the  process  of  deglutition,  or  swallowing  the  nourisl^ 
ment  essential  to  the  existence  of  all  the  more  perfeot 
animals,--^ since  the  food  and  the  air  for  respiration  pass  far 
a  time  through  a  common  opening,  the  pharynx,  —  it  is  ex^ 
tfemely  important  that  the  passage  to  the  lungs  should  be 
most  vigilantly  guarded;  since  strangulation  would  follow 
the  introduction  there  of  any  thing  but  air.  Accordingly, 
Ae  entrance  of  the  glottis  is  so  sensitive,  that  the  approach 
•f  thft  food  causes  it  to  close.     But  lest  this  security  should 
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•ometimes  fail,  we  hare  an  additional  guard  in  the  epiglottis, 
which  shuts  down  like  a  valTe  upon  the  orifice.  Cven  with 
this  double  precaution,  strangulation  sometimes  follows  the 
act  of  deglutiti(m.  How  much  oftener  would  it  occur,  had 
not  benevolence  thus  multiplied  its  vigilant  sentinels  at  the 
point  of  danger ! 

Another  illustration  of  this  argument  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
inanj  of  the  organs  of  animals  and  plants  possess  the  power, 
when  an  exigency  requires  it,  of  greatly  increasing  their 
action.  When,  for  instance,  an  unusual  quantity  of  osseous 
matter  is  requisite  to  repair  a  broken  bone,  the  glands,  whose 
office  it  is  to  elaborate  that  matter,  are  capable  of  secreting 
an  extraordinary  quantity,  until  the  injury  is  repaired. 

Of  an  analogous  character  is  the  sympathy  existing  be- 
tween the  different  organs,  so  that  when  one  has  an  unusual 
amount  of  labor  to  perform,  the  rest  impart  of  their  nervous 
energy  to  sustain  their  overtasked  companion.  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  could  animals  be  carried  through  many  of  the 
severe  exigencies  of  their  existence.  Their  orgaas  help  one 
another,  just  as  if  they  were  conscious  of  one  another^s  ne- 
cessities, and  were  prompted  by  benevolence  to  aid  the 
weakest 

In  like  manner,  some  of  the  organs  possess  the  power  of 
vicarious  secretion ;  that  is,  of  producing,  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, secretions  that  are  usually  made  by  other  glands. 
How  they  can  do  this,  and  how  they  can  know  when  to  do  it, 
are  among  the  mysteries  of  physiology.  Nevertheless,  the 
object  of  this  arrangement  is  most  obvious,  viz.,  the  continu- 
ance of  health  and  life  in  spite  of  accidents,  which  would 
otherwise  prove  fatal. 

The  same  vicarious  system  is  manifest  in  the  well-known 
examples,  where  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses  gives 
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inereiused  acuteness  to  the  rest.  The  sense  of  touch,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  blind  man,  has  sometimes  proved  no  mean 
substitute  for  eyes;  and,  indeed,  any  of  the  senses  by 
cultivation,  in  peculiar  exigencies,  may  be  prodigiously 
strengthened.- 

Now,  in  all  these  cases,  where  the  vicarious  principle  is 
brought  into  operation,  or  sympathy  concentrates  the  power 
of  many  organs  in  one,  or  the  loss  of  one  organ  or  sense 
quickens  the  sensibility  of  ^e  rest,  do  we  not  recognize  the 
prospective  care  and  kmdness  of  infinite  benevolence  ?  Do 
you  say  that  it  merely  shows  infinite  wisdom,  which  adjusts 
means  to  ends  with  consummate  skill,  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
success  in  its  designs  ?  Why,  then,  I  inquire,  should  these 
provisions  for  trying  exigencies  in  the  animal  system  always 
tend  to  the  happiness  of  the  creature  ?  Surely  there  were 
other  means  at  the  command  of  infinite  wisdom  for  securing 
the  existence  of  the  animal,  which  would  bring  misery  upon 
it  instead  of  happiness.  The  benevolent  tendency  of  the 
design,  therefore,  proves  the  benevolent  feelings  of  the 
designer. 

The  extraordinary  provisions  that  are  'made  in  some  cases 
for  the  multiplication  of  animals  and  plants,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  extinction  of  any  races,  and  to  give  life  and  happi- 
ness to  as  many  animals  as  can  be  sustained,  is  another  indi- 
cation of  benevolent  care  on  the  part  of  the  Creator.  Noi 
less  than  five  modes  of  reproduction  are  known  to  exist,  viz., 
the  viviparous,  the  ovo- viviparous,  the  oviparous,  the  gemmipa- 
rous,  and  the  fissiparous ;  and  among  the  lowest  families  of 
animals  several  of  these  modes  exist  in  the  same  species,  so 
that  their  extinction,  or  even  deficient  multiplication,  is 
scarcely  possible. 

The  same  benevolence  is  manifested  in  the  power  possessed 
20 
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by  animals  and  plants  to  adapt  ^mselTes  to  diflbr^it  eir« 
cumstances.  OAen  are  tbey  thrown  into  conditions  widely 
diverse  as  to  food,  temperature,  and  exposure  to  chemical 
and  mechanical  agencies,  with  no  possibility  on  their  part  of 
avoiding  them.  This  is  eminently  true  of  man ;  and  were 
not  animals  able  to  adapt  themselvea  to  these  various  states, 
they  must  perish.  True,  there  are  limits  to  this  adaptation ; 
but  they  are  wide  enough  to  accomplish  the  great  purposes 
of  existence,  and  to  make  us  comfortable  cmd  liappy  amid 
great  changes  in  our  condition.  Nor  is  this  power  of  adapta- 
tion among  animals  limited  to  their  physical  nature.  Their 
mental  habits  admit  of  an  oscillatioii  equally  wide,  so  that, 
ere  long,  we  become  happy  in  a  condition  which  at  first  was 
painful  in  the  extreme.  New  habits  take  the  place  of  the  old 
ones  so  gradually  that  we  scarcely  realke  the  change. 

Now,  if  this  power  were  not  possessed  in  such  a  world  as 
ours,  could  organic  natures  not  bend  at  all  to  circumstances, 
constant  suffenng  and  premature  dissolution  would  be  the 
resuh.  The  power  of  adaptation,  therefore,  loc^  like  the 
benevolent  provision  of  a  kind  Father,  who  wishes  to  make 
bis  creatures  as  happy  as  he  can  in  ^e  circumstances  in 
which  his  wisdom  has  placed  them.  Certainly,  malevolence , 
or  indifference  to  their  happiness,  would  not  have  introduced 
this  power  of  adaptation  into  their  natures ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  their  continued  existence  mi^t  have  been  secured  in 
some  other  way,  had  no  reference  been  had  to  their  hap- 
piness. 

I  base  my  fourth  argument  for  the  predominance  of  benev 
ience,  in  the  arrangements  of  nature,  upon  the  aggregate 
results  of  Ihe  most  destructive  and  terrific  agencies  which 
she  employs. 

Th«  imoiediafte  effects  of  these  agencies  are  ofleo  so 
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apfMlMng  and  so  UMnixed  with  good,  tbat  mea  riew  them  only 
as  peaal  inffictioiw ;  or,  when  the  sufierera  are  unconscious 
of  guilt,  as  mysterioos  dispensations  of  evil,  which  need  the 
light  of  another  world  to  reconcile  with  infinite  benevolence. 
When  the  tornado  or  sirocco^s  hot  breath  sweeps  oyer  jthe 
devoted  land  ;  when  the  river  overfk)ws  its  banks,  and  ingulfs 
the  defeneekas  inhabi^nt8  along  its  course,  or  the  giant  waves 
of  the  ocean  roll  in  upon  the  devoted  shore ;  when  the  heav- 
ing earthquake  overtunM  in  a  moment  vast  ekies,  and  the 
earth  swallows  them  in  its  bosom  )  or  when  the  volcano  pours 
out  its  sufibcating  smoke  and  its  scorching  lava,  and  oblit- 
erates fVom  earth  the  defenceless  town,  as  once  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  were  converted  into  petrified  cities,  —  in  the 
midst  of  such  desolating  agencies,  where  can  we  discover  a 
gleam  of  benevolence  ?  Not  surely  in  the  immediate  effects. 
But  suppose  the  tornado,  the  flood,  the  earthquake,  and  the 
volcano  are  essential  ta  the  preservation  of  the  earth  from  a 
far  wider  ruin,  so  that,  in  fact,  while  they  destroy  some  prop- 
erty and  life,  they  preserve  a  far  greater  amount,  and  are 
essential  to  such  preservation,— why  is  it  not  benevolence 
that  gives  a  slight  play  to  these  terrific  elements,  while  it 
checks  their  wild  war  so  soon  as  the  requisite  security  has 
been  ob^ined  ?  When  the  storm  has  sufficiently  purified  the 
atmosphere,  when  the  flood  has  enrk^hed  the  wide  alluvial 
fields,  and  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano  have  given  vent  to 
ib0  pent«up  fires  in  the  earth,  so  that  they  no  longer  threaten 
to  rend  a  continent  asunder,  then  a  restraining  power  is  put 
upon  them,  and  they  are  allowed  no  more  range  than  b  essen- 
tial to  the  general  good.  We  may  not,  indeed,  see  why  the 
good  could  not  be  secured  without  the  evil.  But  this  question 
leads  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  present  system  of  the  uni- 
verse is  t^)e  best  possible;   and  that  it  is  so  we  have  the 
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guaranty  of  the  divine  perfections.  Those  perfections  admit 
the  existence  of  evil ;  hut  at  the  same  time  they  take  care 
that  the  aggregate  result  of  the  greatest  evils  should  he 
heneficial. 

Nor  would  we  limit  this  position  to  evils  springing  out  of 
the  nature  or  the  changes  of  the  inanimate  world  ;  for  some 
of  the  severest  evils  are  dependent  upon  the  organization  or 
operation  of  animate  nature.  Man,  for  instance,  finds  him- 
self often  grossly  annoyed  hy  some  species  of  the  inferior 
animals,  in  his  comfort,  property,  and  even  life.  And  he 
wonders  why  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  should  per- 
mit certain  species  to  exist,  when  they  seem  fitted  only  to 
annoy  the  rest  But  he  knows  n<^  what  he  desires  when  he 
wishes  their  extinction.  For  such  is  the  balance  of  oiganic 
nature,  that  to  strike  out  even  one  species,  is  like  removing  a 
link  from  a  chain.  Once  broken,  every  odier  link  is  affected, 
and  the  whole  chain  lies  useless  upon  the  ground.  Or,  to 
speak  without  a  figure,  if  you  blot  out  certain  species  of  ani- 
mals or  plants,  you  disturb  the  balance  of  the  whole  system 
of  organic  nature ;  nor  can  you  tell  where  the  disturbance  thus 
introduced  will  end.  It  may  lead  to  the  excessive  multiplica- 
tion of  species  still  more  injurious  than  those  you  have  de- 
stroyed. At  any  rate,  since  the  perfections  of  the  Deity  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  proportion  between  different 
species  is  the  best,  all  things  considered,  and  change  in  the 
balance  must  be  injurious,  we  may  conclude,  that  though  nox- 
ious animals  and  plants  may  produce  individual  inconvenience 
and  injury,  the  aggregate  effects  upon  the  whole  of  organic 
nature  are  salutary,  and,  therefore,  indicative  of  benevolence. 

Similar  reasoning  will,  I  think,  apply  to  the  existence  of 
that  large  class  of  animals  called  carnivorous.  These  are 
evidently  intended  to  prey  upon  other  animals ;  and  for  tlui 
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purpose  they  are  provided  with  weapons  for  seizing  and  de« 
8tro3ring  their  prey.  It  is  often  extremely  painful  to  a  man 
of  kind  feelings  to  witness  the  scenes  of  blood  and  havoc 
which  these  flesh-eating  animals  produce.  But  we  forget  two 
things.  The  first  is,  that  in  order  to  keep  the  numbers  of  ani- 
mated beings  full  in  the  different  tribes,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  great  excess  of  numbers  created,  to  meet 
all  the  casualties  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  and  that  excess 
must  in  some  way  or  other  be  removed  from  life.  Secondly, 
all  the  enjoyment  of  the  carnivorous  races  is  so  much  clear 
gain  to  the  sum  of  animal  happiness  ;  for  the  excess  of  num- 
bers in  the  tribes  of  vegetable  feeders  suffer  no  more  in  being 
destroyed  by  the  carnivorous  races,  than  if  they  died  in  some 
other  way ;  not  so  much,  indeed,  as  if  they  perished  by  fam- 
ine. We  may  safely  conclude,  then,  that  even  this  system 
of  mutual  slaughter,  when  viewed  in  all  its  relations,  is  the 
means,  in  such  a  world  as  ours,  of  increasing  the  amount  of 
enjoyment,  and  is,  therefore,  a  benevolent  provision. 

This  course  of  reasoning  may  be  extended,  as  1  judge,  to 
the  greatest  of  all  mortal  evils, — I  mean  death.  In  the  case 
of  the  inferior  animals,  the  amount  of  physical  or  mental  suf- 
fering from  this  cause  is  comparatively  small.  And  if  they 
survive  the  change  of  death,  surely  there  is  benevolence  in  so 
easy  a  translation.  Or,  if  they  do  not  exist  hereafter,  the 
stroke  of  death  is  a  small  deduction  from  the  happiness  of  a 
whole  life.  In  man's  ccwe,  we  must  not  take  into  the  account 
the  aggravations  of  death  which  his  own  misconduct  pro- 
duces. And  aside  from  these,  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  be 
transferred  to  a  more  exalted  state  of  being,  by  an  experience 
no  more  painful  than  that  of  a  Christian  dying  what  may  be 
called  a  natural  death,  by  mere  decay !  Then,  too,  how 
much  greater  happiness  is  ♦he  result  of  a  succession  of 
20* 
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beings  on  earth,  than  one  undying  race  would  enjoy^  boCh 
because  the  successive  races  would  be  ever  passing  through 
novel  scenes,  which  would  soon  become  mc»)otonou8  to  a 
continuous  race^  and  because,  as  we  have  already  suggested, 
a  succession  of  races  adinits  of  the  existence,  at  any  one 
time,  of  a  far  greater  number  of  species  I  Then,  too,  we 
must  not  forget  the  salutary  moral  influence  which  man  expe- 
riences from  the  expectation  of  death  ;  so  great,  indeed,  that 
without  it,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  world  would  be  any 
thing  better  than  a  Pandemonium.  In  making  indissoluble 
the  connection  between  sin  and  death,  therefore,  in  such  a 
system  as  the  presait,  benevolence  presided  with  wisdom 
and  justice  in  the  councils  of  Jehovah. 

But  in  the  third  lecture  I  have  treated  this  whole  subje<^ 
so  much  more  fully,  that  I  need  not  add  any  thing  further  ia 
thL<)  connection. 

I  base  my  fifth  and  last  argument,  to  prove  the  predomi- 
nance of  benevolence  in  the  present  system  of  nature,  on  the 
fact  that  good  so  often  results  from  evil  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. Or,  to  state  the  argument  in  another  form,  good 
seems  generally  to  be  the  object  or  final  cause  of  evil, 
whereas  evil  fiows  only  incidentally  from  good. 

This  argument  scarcely  differs  from  the  last,  except  in  the 
more  general  form  of  its  statement.  That  brings  forward 
certain  prominent  and  appalling  evils,  and  endeavors  to  show 
that,  in  striking  the  balance  of  their  efiects,  the  preponderance 
is  on  the  side  of  benevolence.  This  advances  a  step  farther, 
and  attempts  to  show  that  the  direct  object  of  evil  is  to  pro- 
duce good. 

It  follows,  hence,  that  the  examples  adduced  and  elucidated 
under  the  last  argument  are  not  inappropriate  to  sustain 
illustrate  the  present.     Yet  others  should  be  added. 
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Almost  the  entire  history  of  medicine  and  surgery  illus- 
trates the  manner  in  which  physical  evils  result  in  physical 
good.  Indeed,  men  never  resort  to  the  physician,  or  the  sur- 
geon, because  their  remedies  and  operations  are  desirable,  but 
only  because  they  are  the  necessary  means  of  health  and 
comfort.  These  means  are,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  of  hu- 
man invention,  but  not,  therefore,  the  less  indicative  of  the 
divine  intention ;  for  they  are  founded  upon  such  a  constitu- 
tion in  nature  as  makes  it  possible  to  discover  remedies  for 
disease  and  accidents.  And  the  characteristics  of  nature's 
constitution  are  an  index  of  the  intentions  of  its  Author. 

The  severe  mental  discipline  through  which  the  youth  must 
pass,  who  would  attain  distinction  in  learning,  affords  us  an 
example  of  intellectual  evil  resulting  in  intellectual  wealth 
and  happiness.  The  trial  is  too  severe  for  many  irresolute 
minds,  and  they  give  over  the  effort,  and  sink  down  into  a 
state  of  indolence  and  neglect.  But  he  who  bears  manfully 
the  discipline  will  at  length  gather  the  golden  fruit.  And  he 
will  be  satisfied,  too,  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  that 
law  of  mental  progress,  which  makes  it  impossible  ever  to  find 
a  royal  road  to  the  temple  of  learning,  and  which  shuts  out 
from  that  temple  all  who  shrink  from  the  preparatory  dis- 
cipline. 

Still  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  argument  are  the 
evils  which  men  suffer  as  necessary  precursors  of  moral  good. 
These  may  be  physical  or  mental ;  ejnbracing  all  those  expe- 
riences that  take  the  name  of  trials,  afflictions,  and  disappoint- 
ments. These  are  often  intensely  bitter,  and  they  constitute, 
indeed,  the  master  evils  of  life.  We  shudder  when  we  see 
them  coming ;  and  we  often  writhe  in  agony  when  in  the 
furnace.  But  how  many  have  come  out  of  that  furnace  puri- 
fied from  base  alloy,  and  ready  for  the  service  of  God  and 
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irt©  world  I  To  do  good  is  henceforth  their  delight ;  and  they 
thank  Grod  for  the  severe  discipline.  When  his  heavy  blows 
fell  upon  theni)  one  after  another,  they  felt  as  if  they  were 
the  strokes  of  an  incensed  Deity.  But  now  they  see  that  they 
were  only  the  necessary  inflictions  of  infinite  love.  And 
they  admire  the  wisdom  that  could  thus  educe  so  much  good 
out  of  so  great  evil. 

I  do  not  contend  that  good  is  always  educed  from  evil  in 
this  world,  or  could  be  ;  but  only  that,  in  a  plurality  of  cases, 
if  men  improve  the  evils  they  suffer  as  they  might,  such  would 
be  the  effect.  And  if  this  be  admitted,  it  is  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  general  principle,  that  one  of  the  direct  objects  of  evil 
in  this  world  is  to  produce  individual  benefit 

But  the  converse  of  this  proposition  cannot  be  maintained. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  deny  that  evil  sometimes  results  from 
good ;  but  never  as  the  direct  object  of  the  latter.  The  effect 
is  only  incidental ;  that  is,  not  as  the  main  object ;  and  so  a 
few  cases  of  this  sort  cannot  invalidate  the  proposition  which 
I  defend. 

I  might  multiply  much  more  the  arguments  furnished  by 
nature  to  prove  a  predominance  of  benevolence  in  the  arrange- 
ments and  operations  of  the  present  system  of  things.  But  I 
see  no  way  of  escaping  the  force  of  those  presented,  and  can- 
not doubt  that  all  will  admit  the  conclusion.  I  advance,  there- 
fore to  a  second  proposition,  and  maintain  that  ike  benevoletice 
exhibited  in  the  present  system  of  nature  is  not  unmixed. 

I  mean,  by  this  statement,  that  the  divine  benevolence  ex- 
hibited in  this  world  is  modified  by  other  perfections.  While 
there  is  a  predominance  of  benevolence,  there  are  ab*o  indi- 
cations of  God^s  displeasure ;  or,  at  least,  his  dealings  seem  to 
be  adapted  to  restrain  and  amend  a  wicked  race,  rather  than 
to  make  an  innocent  and  holy  race  happy ;  so  that  the  condition 
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of  the  human  family  is  far  less  happy  than  unmixed  DeneTO* 
lence  would  confer.  , 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  I  maintain,  first,  that  e?il  is  inci- 
dental to  every  process  and  event  in  nature. 

This  is  preeminently  true  of  all  those  actions  which  we 
call  vicious.  Indeed,  they  are  in  themselves  evils  of  the 
worst  kind  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  are  connected  incident- 
^ly  with  scarcely  any  thing  but  evil,  though  sometimes,  as 
theologians  say,  overruled  for  good. 

Take  next  the  common  operations  of  nature,  which,  of 
course,  have  no  moral  character.  Their  leading  design,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  is  to  produce  good  to  sentient  beings : 
but  incidentally  they  bring  much  evil.  Food  is  intended  for 
gustatory  enjoyment  and  for  nourishment ;  but  it  is  often  the 
occa3ion  of  severe  suffering,  and  becomes  an  active  poison. 
Gravity  is  intended  to  hold  the  material  universe  in  a  proper 
balance,  and  to  attach  every  moving  thing  on  earth  to  the 
surface  ;  but  it  occasions  a  vast  number  of  accidents,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  suffering.  Water  and  fire  are  of  immense 
direct  benefit ;  yet  the  first  buries  a  vast  amount  of  property 
and  life  in  its  bosom,  and  the  latter  is  scarcely  less  injurious 
in  its  incidental  efiects.  Indeed,  what  natural  agency  can  be 
named,  that  is  not  armed  with  the  power  to  do  evil  ? 

But  the  same  principle  extends  also  to  benevolent  actions. 
With  our  views  of  divine  benevolence,  we  might  expect  that 
virtuous  conduct  would  never  be  coupled  with  evil.  But  this 
notion  does  not  accord  with  facts;  for  the  incidental  evils 
connected  with  benevolent  action  are  oflen  the  most  painful 
in  life.  Indeed,  in  how  many  instances  has  doing  good  been 
rewarded  by  the  loss  of  life,  and  under  all  the  aggravations 
of  suffering  which  malignant  ingenuity  could  invent !  And 
abe  fact  has  been,  tlmt  those  whose  motives  in  doing  good 
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wefe  the  purest  have  suffered  the  most.  Witness  the  life 
and  the  deaih  of  Him  who  knew  no  sin,  and  yet  was  led  as 
a  lamh  to  the  slaugltfer.  Since  wickedness  in  this  world  is 
sometimes  allowed  to  have  the  power  of  annc^ring  goodness 
we  might  expect  that  the  more  disinterested  the  latter,  the 
more  malignant  and  persecuting  would  be  the  former,  be- 
cause its  own  deformity  is  made  more  manifest 

But  the  incidental  evils  connected  with  benevolent  action 
are  not  limited  to  those  resulting  from  tiie  malice  of  the 
wicked.  If,  for  instance,  some  huge  system  of  iniquity  has 
become  incorporated  into  the  very  texture  of  society,  benev- 
olence cannot  root  it  out  without  producing  many  a  severe 
laceration  of  individuals,  who  are  incidentally  connected  with 
the  system,  but  to  whom  no  blame  attaches.  The  history  of 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  substitute  Christianity  for 
heathenism  and  other  fisilse  religions,  is  full  of  examples  illus- 
trative of  this  principle,  in  conformity  with  the  remarkable 
declaration  of  Christ,  TkM  not  that  I  am  came  to  send  peace 
on  earth ;  I  came  not  to  send  peace^  but  a  sword.  Alike  prolific 
of  illustrations  are  all  the  great  attempted  reforms  which  the 
world  has  witnessed,  whether  for  delivering  religion  from 
human  corruptions,  or  eradicating  slavery,  or  intemperance, 
or  breaking  the  political  yoke  of  the  oppressor.  In  fine,  no 
reasonable  man  ought  to  expect  to  do  much  good  in  this 
world,  without  su^ring  much  himself  and  bringing  some 
incidental  suffering  upon  others. 

Now,  although  the  evils  that  have  been  described  are  inci- 
dental, they  belong  to  the  constitution  of  this  world,  and, 
therefore,  show  the  feelings  and  intentions  of  its  Author,  as 
much  as  those  effects  of  his  works  which  appear  to  be  their 
final  causes.  But  do  not  such  evils,  incidental  to  every  event, 
indicate  a  feeling  in  the  divine  mind  different  from  unmixed 
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teoevoleDce  ?  Strictly  speakiog,  tbeso  eyils  are  not  penal 
inflictions.  But  they  certainly  do  not  show  in  the  Creator  a 
umple  d^ire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  men,  by  directly 
conferring  it.  Tb^y  rather  indicate  a  necessity,  on  account 
of  some  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  man,  of  mingling 
severity  with  goodness  in  ihe  divine  conduct  towards  him. 

In  thus  representing  incidental  effects  as  indicative  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Deity,  I  may  seem  to  contradict  my  reason- 
ing under  the  first  head,  where  I  gave,  as  proof  of  God's 
benevolence,  the  fact  that  the  direct  object  of  every  contri- 
vance is  beneficial,  and  evil  only  incidental.  But  I  did  not 
mean  to  intimate  that  the  incidental  eifects  of  a  contrivance 
are  no  index  of  the  feelings  of  its  author,  but  only  that  the 
direct  efi^ts  show  more  clearly  than  the  incidental  what  are 
his  wishes  and  intentions,  especially  if  the  former  are  the 
most  numerous,  important,  and  striking.  Still,  incidental 
ef^ts  are  never  without  an  object ;  and  where  they  are  evil, 
as  in  the  case  supposed,  they  indicate  other  feelings  towards 
men,  in  the  divine  mind,  than  unmixed  benevolence.  For  it 
is  a  strange  limitation  of  God^s  wisdom  and  power  to  say,  as 
some  do,  that  the  evils  could  not  be  prevented. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  if  men  only  conform  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  they  will  escape  all  the  evils  they  suffer.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  maintain,  —  and  this  constitutes  my  second 
argument  to  show  that  the  divine  benevolence  is  not  unmixed, 
—  I  maintain  that  the  highest  virtue  and  the  most  consum- 
mate prudence  cannot  avoid  all  the  evils  of  life. 

Such  prudence  and  virtue  will  not  secure  any  one  against 
many  destructive  natural  agencies  and  operations  to  which  he 
is  exposed.  Miasms  productive  of  fatal  disease  may  con* 
taminate  the  atmosphere  we  breathe,  unperceived  by  us; 
iKnson  may  exist  in  the  food  which  we  take  as  our  necessary 
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fustenance ;  the  mechanical  violence  of  the  elements,  or  of 
gravity,  may  crush  us ;  the  lightning  may  smite  us  to  the 
earth  ;  the  wild  beast  may  rush  from  his  unnoticed  lair  as  we 
pass ;  or  the  deadly  insect,  or  serpent,  may  inject  its  poison 
into  our  blood  at  an  unexpected  moment ;  or  the  floods  may 
overwhelm,  or  the  fire  consume  us. 

Now,  although  prudence  and  virtue  may  defend  uS  against 
many  evils,  they  aflbrd  no  security  against  such  as  I  have 
named,  in  very  many  instances.  We  are  often  ignorant  of 
their  existence  or  proximity  till  we  become  their  victims,  and 
suffering,  often  intense,  is  the  consequence.  Indeed,  the 
greatest  of  all  physical  evils  —  I  n^ean  death  -^  is  as  sure  to 
visit  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam  as  any  event  can  be ; 
and  nothing  but  insanity,  or  its  religious  synonyme,  fanati- 
cism, has  ever  pretended  to  be  proof  against  disease  and 
death.  You  cannot,  indeed,  point  out  any  particular  organ 
or  agency,  whose  direct  object  is  to  produce  disease  and 
death ;  but  they  are  nevertheless  the  inevitable  result  of  or- 
ganic operations  and  agencies  in  such  a  world  as  this. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  good  resulting  to  the  whole 
from  even  the  most  severe  of  these  sufferings,  overbalances 
the  evil,  and  therefore  they  are  indications  of  benevolence  in 
such  a  world  as  ours.  True,  as  things  are,  this  may  be  so. 
But  the  question  is.  Why  is  there  such  a  constitution  given  to 
nature  as  made  it  necessary  to  introduce  disease,  accident, 
and  death  ?  Would  not  unmixed  benevolence  have  conferred 
the  good,  but  have  withheld  the  evil  ?  Had  there  not  been 
something  in  man's  character  requiring  the  discipline  of 
trials,  would  pure  benevolence  have  sent  them  ?  At  least, 
we  should  suppose  that  they  might  all  have  been  avoided  by 
prudence  and  virtue.  Why  should  benevolence  make  such 
severe  drawbacks  upon  the  happiness  even  of  the  virtuous. 
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if  something  were  not  radically  wrong  in  the  human  con 
stitution  ? 

Thirdly.  The  great  sterility  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  earth, 
and  the  necessity  of  severe  bodily  labor  to  secure  sustenance 
from  it)  show  us  that  the  benevolence  exhibited  in  nature  and 
in  man^s  condition  is  not  unmixed.  Though  some  limited 
regions  are  exuberantly  fertile,  the  larger  part  of  the  earth 
yields  up  even  a  mere  sustenance  only  after  the  severest 
labor.  And  the  vast  majority  of  the  race  can  do  nothing 
more  than  to  obtain  food  for  the  body.  The  artificial  state  of 
most  societies  does,  indeed,  keep  the  lower  classes  much  more 
depressed  than  a  better  state  of  the  world  would  bring  them 
into  ;  but  at  the  best,  nature  unites  with  revelation  m  attesting 
the  truth  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  man  —  In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shaU  thou  eat  thy  bread. 

Nor  is  this  necessity  for  severe  labor  confined  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  earth,  but  extends  to  all  kinds  of  human  pur- 
suits. Success,  as  a  general  fact,  can  be  secured  only  by 
vigorous  industry ;  and  often,  in  spite  of  their  most  honest  and 
persevering  efforts,  men  fail  of  securing  even  a  competence 
for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  dependants. 

Some  will  say  that  all  this  arises  from  a  necessity  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case.  But  does  not  such  a  view  limit  the 
divine  power  and  wisdom  ?  Could  not  God  have  prepared  a 
world  more  paradisiacal  than  the  present,  where  the  earth 
should  spontaneously  yield  her  fruits,  and  pour  out  her  hidden 
treasures  at  man^s  feet  ?  Who  will  deny  this  ?  Why,  then, 
has  he  not  done  it  ?  Because  obviously  a  race  so  prone  to 
evil  as  man,  so  incapable  of  maintaining  his  integrity  in  the 
lap  of  ease  and  indulgence,  needs  all  this  severe  discipline  to 
keep  him  where  he  ought  to  be.  Here,  then,  we  see  a  reason 
why  God  must  mingle  seeming  severity  with  benevolence. 
31 
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The  same  thing  is  seen,  in  the  fourth  place,  in  the  con« 
fined  and  depressed  condition  of  the  human  mind  in  tiiis 
world,  and  in  the  multiplied  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  culti- 
vation and  enlargement 

What  a  clog  to  the  intellect  is  a  body  governed  bj  gross 
appetites,  and  often  stopping  the  ingress  of  truth,  or  pervert- 
ing its  aspect,  by  disordered  and  imperfect  senses !  Nearly 
one  third  of  the  time  must  that  intellect  sink  into  oblivion, 
while  sleep  recruits  the  ph3r8ical  powers.  And  nearly  another 
third  of  life  must  be  ^ven  to  the  wants  of  the  body  ;  and  as 
we  have  seen,  the  great  mass  of  men  are  obliged  to  devote 
nearly  their  whole  time  to  serve  the  necessary  wants  of  the 
body.  What  an  incalculable  waste  of  mind  does  the  world 
exhibit !  And  even  when  all  artificial  and  unnecessary  ob- 
structions are  taken  out  of  the  way,  what  an  immense  waste 
must  it  always  present,  while  in  so  gross  a  corporeal  tenement  1 
for  were  it  free  to  exhibit  its  true  nature,  we  cannot  doubt  its 
power  of  unwearied  and  incessant  activity.  And  such  might 
have  been  its  condition  here,  had  it  pleased  infinite  wisdom 
and  benevolence.  But  what  unmixed  benevolence  would 
have  prompted,  perfect  wisdom  would  not  permit  to  fallen 
man. 

I  feel  confident  that  my  first  two  propositions  are  estab- 
lished, viz.,  that  there  is  a  predominance  of  benevolence  in 
the  arrangements  and  operations  of  the  present  world,  and 
yet  that  it  is  not  unmixed  benevolence.  I  advance  to  a  third 
proposition,  which  asserts  that  the  same  mixed  system  of  good 
and  evil^  which  now  exists^  has  always  prevailed  since  the 
earth  was  inhabited. 

Geology  shows  us  the  true  succession  of  events  since  the 
first  appearance  of  organic  beings  on  the  globe,  but  no  chron- 
ological dates  are  registered  on  the  rocks.     And  it  is  only 
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by  observing  processes  in  existing  nature,  analogous  to  those 
whose  record  is  engraven  on  the  solid  strata,  that  we  can 
infer  that  the  years  since  life  first  appeared  on  the  surftice 
roust  have  been  very  many.  But  however  far  back  in  the 
hoary  past  that  event  occurred,  we  have  indisputable  evidence 
that  the  same  laws  then  controlled  the  operations  of  nature 
as  now,  and  the  result  was  the  same  mixture  of  good 
and  evil. 

In  the  crystalline  structure,  and  in  the  perfect  crystals  of 
the  older  rocks,  we  learn  the  laws  which  predominated  at 
their  production.  And  we  find  that  the  same  chemical,  elec- 
trical, and  electro-magnetical  influences  presided  over  their 
fpTtneLtian  as  are  now  exhilHted  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chem- 
ist or  the  laboratory  of  nature.  Now,  these  crystals  conduct 
us  back  much  farther  than  the  dawn  of  terrestrial  life,  though 
similar  ones,  and  produced  by  the  same  laws,  are  found 
through  the  whole  series  of  rocks,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
newest  And  I  might  appeal  to  many  other  facts  in  the 
earth^s  history,  which  demonstrate  an  identity  between  the 
physical  laws  that  have  controlled  nature's  processes  in  every 
period  of  past  time. 

We  have  evidence,  also,  of  the  same  identity  in  the  laws 
of  life,  or  organic  laws.  In  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
earliest  animals  and  plants  we  find  the  same  general  type 
that  pervades  the  present  creation,  modified  only,  as  it  now  is, 
to  meet  peculiar  circumstances.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the 
osseous,  but  also  of  the  muscular,  circulatory,  nervous,  lym- 
phatic, and  nutritive  organs.  Hence,  as  we  might  expect, 
we  have  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  same  functional 
or  physiological  laws  then,  as  now.  Respiration  was  per- 
formed, as  it  now  is,  and  with  the  same  effects.  Vegetable 
'^     limal  food  was  then,  as  now,  masticated,  digested,  and 
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assimilated ;  and  since  animals  possessed  the  same  senses,  we 
infer  that  their  habits  were  essentially  the  same.  There  is 
not,  indeed,  any  evidence  that  ancient  animals  and  plants 
exhibited  any  peculiarities  of  structure  or  function,  save  those 
necessary  to  adapt  them  to  the  circumstances,  so  unlike  th^ 
present,  in  many  respects,  in  which  they  lived. 

We  are  sure,  also,  that  death  has  ever  reigned  over  all  ot- 
ganic  nature.  It  has  always  been  produced  by  the  same 
causes,  and  attended  by  the  same  suffering.  And  its  ravages 
were  repaired  by  the  same  system  of  reproduction  as  now 
exists.  All  this  we  might  presume  would  be  the  case,  upon 
the  discovery  of  an  identity  of  laws,  mechanical,  chemical, 
and  organic ;  but  we  have  direct  evidence,  also,  in  the  count- 
less remains  of  animals  and  plants  entombed  in  the  rocks, 
more  than  twenty  thousand  species  of  which  have  been  dis- 
interred by  naturalists  and  described. 

I  might  multiply  facts  almost  without  number  to  sustain 
the  position,  that  the  same  mixed  system  has  ever  prevailed 
upon  the  globe;  for  geology  is  full  of  the  details.  But 
in  a  subsequent  lecture,  the  subject  will  be  more  amply 
discussed. 

Such  are  the  facts  respecting  the  divine  benevolence,  as 
they  are  presented  in  the  volume  of  nature.  Though  benev- 
olence decidedly  predominates,  it  is  modiiied  by  other  divine 
attributes,  and  ever  has  been,  since  organic  existence  began 
upon  the  globe.  Let  us  now,  in  the  fourth  place^  see  what 
inferences  are  fairly  deducibh  from  the  whole  subject.  For 
those  inferences,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  not  only  clear  away 
every  cloud  from  the  divine  benevolence,  but  throw  much 
light  upon  man^s  condition. 

In  the  first  place,  the  subject  shows  us  that  the  world  is  not 
in  a  state  of  retribution. 
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A«  a  general  fact,  virtue  is  to  some  extent  rewarded,  ana 
vice  to  some  extent  punished.  But  it  is  not  always  so.  In^ 
deed,  the  picture  is  sometimes  reversed  apparently ;  and  the 
good  are  afflicted  because  they  do  good,  and  the  wicked 
triumph  because  they  do  evil.  Evil  abounds,  but  it  is  not  so 
distributed  as  righteous  retribution  would  award  it ;  neither  is 
good.  Since,  therefore,  God's  justice  must  be  infinitely  per- 
fect, there  must  be  some  other  object  for  the  prevalence  ol 
good  and  evil  in  the  world  besides  righteous  retribution. 

Secondly.  We  learn  from  the  subject  that  the  world  is  in  a 
fallen  c(Hidition. 

I  mean,  that  man  has  fallen  from  holiness  and  happiness. 
For  the  world  is  evidently  not  such  a  world  as  infinite  wisdom 
and  benevolence  would  prepare  for  a  being  perfectly  holy  and 
happy.  Philosophize  as  we  may,  we  cannot  discover  any 
reason  why  the  abode  of  such  a  being  should  be  filled  with 
evils  of  almost  every  name  —  evils  which  the  most  consum- 
mate prudence  and  the  most  elevated  virtue  cannot  wholly 
avoid  —  evils  which  often  come  upon  the  good  man  because 
he  is  eminent  for  holiness.  But  if  man  has  fallen  from  origi- 
nal holiness  and  happiness  by  transgression,  we  might  expect 
just  such  a  world  to  be  fitted  up  for  his  residence,  because 
evil  is  indissolubly  linked  to  sin,  perhaps  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  certainly  by  divine  appointment  We  know  that 
it  brings  a  curse  upon  every  thing  with  which  it  is  connected ; 
and  here  we  see  a  reason  for  the  blight  that  has  marred  some 
of  the  fairest  features  of  nature,  and  introduced  pain  and 
suffering  into  the  animal  frame,  and  brought  a  doud  over 
man's  noble  intellect,  and  hebetude  over  his  moral  powers. 
Such  a  fallen  condition  will  explain  what  no  other  supposition 
can,  viz.,  the  clouded,  fettered,  and  depressed  condition  of  all 
organic  nature. 

21* 
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Tet,  thirdly.  We  should  not  infer  that  nian^s  conditioo  was 
hopeless,  but  rather  that  mercy  might  be  iu  store  for  him. 

The  very  fact  that  the  world  is  not  in  a  state  of  retributioa 
would  seem  to  afford  hope  that  Grod  had  other  purposes  than 
punishment  in  allowing  evil  to  be  introduced.  And  then  the 
Tast  predominance  of  benevolence  and  happiness  around  vis 
cannot  but  inspire  hope  for  the  fallen. 

This  will  be  still  more  manifest  if  we  infer,  and  can  show, 
fourthly,  that  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  probation  or  trial. 

By  this  I  mean  that  men  are  placed  in  a  condition  for  the 
trial  and  discipline  of  their  characters,  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  a  higher  state.  If  fallen  and  depraved,  they  need  to  pass 
through  such  a  discipline  before  they  can  be  prepared  for  that 
higher  condition.  And  surely  no  one  can  observe  the  scenes 
through  which  all  pass,  without  being  struck  with  their  em- 
inent adaptedness  to  train  man  to  virtue  and  holiness.  Until 
we  have  been  pupils  for  a  time  in  this  school,  we  are  not  fit 
even  for  the  successive  states  in  this  life  into  which  we  pass ; 
much  less  for  a  higher  condition.  But  there  is  a  marvellous 
power  in  this  discipline  to  prepare  us  for  both,  as  vast  multi- 
tudes have  testified  while  they  lived  and  when  they  died. 
Even  death  seems,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  be  the  only  means 
by  which  a  sinful  being  can  be  delivered  from  his  stains ;  and 
the'  dread  of  this  terrific  evil  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
restraints  upon  vice,  and  stimulants  to  virtue.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  condition  in  which  man  is  placed,  no  good  or  evil 
that  he  meets,  which  is  not  eminently  adapted,  if  rightly  im- 
proved, to  discipline  and  strengthen  his  virtue.  Hence  we 
cannot  doubt  that  this  is  the  grand  object  of  the  present 
arrangements  of  the  world.  True,  if  misimproved,  the  same 
means  become  only  a  discipline  in  vice.  But  this  is  only  in 
conformity  with  a  general  prhaciple  of  the  divine  government, 
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(hat  tlie  things  which  rightly  used  are  highly  salutary,  are 
prof.ortkiiiably  injurious  when  perverted. 

Fifthly,  The  subject  shows  us  a  reason  why  suffering  and 
death  prevailed  in  this  world  long  before  nian's  existence. 

Grod  foresaw  —  I  will  not  say  foreordained,  though  he  cer- 
tainly permitted  it — that  man  would  transgress;  and,  there- 
fore, he  made  a  world  adapted  to  a  sinful  fallen  being,  rather 
than  to  one  pure  and  holy.  If  he  had  adapted  it  to  an  un- 
fallen  being,  and  then  changed  it  upon  his  apostasy,  that 
change  must  have  amounted  to  a  new  creation.  For,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  in  a  previous  lecture,  (Lecture  III.,) 
the  whole  constitution  of  our  world,  and  even  its  relations  to 
other  worlds,  must  have  been  altered  to  fit  it  for  a  being  who 
had  sinned.  To  have  introduced  such  a  one  into  a  world 
fitted  up  for  the  perfectly  holy,  would  have  been  a  curse  in- 
stead of  a  blessing.  It  was  benevolence  on  the  part  of  God 
to  allow  evil  to  abound  in  a  world  which  was  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  a  sinful  creature ;  for  the  discipline  of  such  a  state 
was  the  only  chance  of  his  being  rescued  from  the  power  of 
sin,  and  restored  to  the  divine  favor. 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  inconsistent  with  divine  benev- 
olence to  place  the  inferior,  irrational  animals  in  a  condition 
of  sufiering  ,because  man  would  transgress,  and  thus  punish 
creatures  incapable  of  sinning  for  his  transgression. 

Animals  do,  indeed,  sufiTer  in  such  a  world  as  ours ;  but 
not  as  a  punishment  for  their  own  or  man's  sin.  The  only 
question  is,  Do  they  sufiTer  so  much  that  their  existence  is  not 
a  blessing  ?  Surely  experience  will  decide,  without  inquiring 
as  to  their  future  existence,  that  their  enjoyments,  as  a  gen- 
eral fact,  vastly  outweigh  their  sufferings ;  and  hence  their 
existence  indicates  benevolence.  It  should  also  be  recollected 
that  their  natures  are  adapted  to  a  world  of  sin  and  death. 
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and  tbey  are  doubtless  more  happj  here  than  they  would  be 
in  a  different  condition,  which  might  be  more  favorable  to 
unfallen  accountable  beings. 

Finally.  This  subject  harmonizes  infinite  and  perfect  be* 
neyolence  in  God  with  the  existence  of  evil  on  earth. 

This  is  the  grand  problem  of  theology ;  and  though  I 
would  not  say  that  our  reasoning  clears  it  of  all  difficulties, 
yet  it  does  seem  to  me  that,  by  letting  the  light  of  this  sub- 
ject fall  upon  the  question,  we  come  nearer  to  its  solution 
than  by  viewing  it  in  any  other  aspect.  For  this  subject 
shows  us  that  benevolence  decidedly  predominates  in  all  the 
arrangements  of  the  material  universe,  and  then  it  assigns 
good  reasons  why  this  benevolence  is  not  unmixed ;  in  other 
words,  why  severity  is  sometimes  mingled  with  goodness,  it 
shows  us  that  Ood)  with  a  prospective  view  of  man^s  sin, 
adapted  the  world  to  a  fallen  being ;  making  it,  instead  of  a 
place  of  unmingled  happiness,  a  state  of  trial  and  discipline  ; 
not  as  a  full  punishment,  (for  that  is  reserved  to  a  future 
state,)  but  as  an  essential  means  of  delivering  this  immortal 
being  from  his  ruin  and  misery,  and  of  fitting  him  for  future 
and  endless  holiness  and  happiness.  Thus,  instead  of  indi- 
cating indifierence  or  malevolence  in  God,  because  he  intro- 
duced evil  into  the  world,  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  his 
benevolence.  Such  a  plan  is,,  in  fact,  the  conjoint  result  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  for  rescuing  the  miserable 
and  the  lost.  Had  God  placed  such  a  being  in  a  world 
adapted  to  one  perfectly  holy,  his  sufienngs  would  have  been 
vastly  greater,  and  his  rescue  hopeless. 

Thus  far  do  both  reason  and  revelation  conduct  us  in  a 
plain  path ;  and  that,  probably,  is  as  far  as  is  necessary  for 
all  the  purposes  of  religion.  Up  to  this  point,  infinite  benev- 
olence pours  its  radiance  upon  the  path,  and  we  see  good 
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reasons  for  die  evils  incident  to  this  life ;  nay,  we  see  that 
they  are  the  result  of  that  same  benevolence  which  strews 
the  way  with  blessings ;  that,  in  fact,  they  are  only  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  blessings.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a 
question  lying  farther  back,  in  the  outskirts  of  metaphysical 
theology,  which  still  remains  unanswered,  and  probably  never 
can  be  settled  in  this  world,  because  some  of  its  elements  are 
beyond  our  reach.  The  inquisitive  mind  asks  why  it  was 
i^cessary  for  infinite  wisdom  and  power  to  introduce  evil,  or 
allow  it  to  be  introduced,  into  any  system  of  created  things. 
Could  not  such  natures  have  been  bestowed  upon  creatures, 
that  good  only  might  have  been  their  portion  ?  A  plausible 
answer  is,  that  evil  exists  because  it  can  ultimately  be  made 
subservient  of  greater  good,  taking  the  whole  universe  into 
account,  than  another  system.  Certainly  to  fallen  man  we 
have  reason  to  believe  natural  evils  are  the  grand  means  of 
his  highest  good ;  and  hence  we  derive  an  argument  for  the 
same  conclusion  in  respect  to  the  whole  system  of  evil.  In- 
deed, such  are  the  divme  attributes,  that  it  \a  absurd  to  sup- 
pose Grod  would  create  any  system  which  was  not  the  best 
possible  in  existing  circumstances.  But  even  though  we 
cannot  solve  these  questions  in  their  abstrtict  form,  and  as 
applied  to  the  whole  creation,  it  is  sufficient  for  every  prac- 
tical purpose  of  religion  if  we  can  show,  as  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  do  in  this  lecture,  how  the  present  system  of  the  world 
for  a  fallen  being  illustrates,  instead  of  disproving,  the  divine 
benevolence. 

Here,  then,  is  the  resolution  of  some  of  the  darkest  enig- 
mas of  human  existence,  which  philosophy,  unaided  by  reve- 
lation, has  never  solved.  Here  we  get  hold  of  the  thread 
fhat  conducts  us  through  the  most  crooked  labyrinths  of  life 
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and  enables  us  to.  let  into  the  deepest  dungeons  of  despoud 
ency  and  doubt^  the  light  of  hope  and  of  heaven. 

Here,  too,  we  find  the  powerful  gUus  by  which  we  can 
pierce  the  clouds  that  have  so  long  obscured  the  full-orbed 
splendors  of  the  divine  benevolence.  To  some,  indeed, — 
and  they  sagacious  philosophers, — ^^that  cloud  has  seemed 
surcharged  only  with  vengeance.  And  even  to  those  who 
have  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  the  noble  orb  behind,  the 
cloud  over  its  face  has  always  seemed  to  be  tinged  with 
some  angry  rays.  Indeed,  so  long  as  this  is  a  sinful  state, 
justice  will  not  allow  all  the  glories  of  the  divine  goodness  to 
be  revealed.  And  yet,  through  the  glass  which  philosophy 
and  faith  have  put  into  our  hands,  we  can  see  that  the  disk 
is  a  full-orbed  circle  and  that  no  spots  mar  and  daricen  its 
clear  surface.  How  gloriously,  then,  when  all  those  clouds 
shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  last  taint  of  evil  shall  have 
been  blotted  out  by  the  final  conflagration,  shall  that  sun,  in 
the  new  heavens,  send  down  its  light  and  heat  upon  the  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness ! 

On  the  other  hand,  how  sad  the  prospect  which  the  analo- 
gies of  this  subject  open  before  him  who  misimproves  hts 
earthly  probation,  and  goes  out  of  the  world  unprepared  for  a 
tiigher  and  purer  state  of  existence  !  If  we  can  see  reasons 
v^hy  on  earth  pod  should  mingle  goodness  and  severity  in 
this  man^s  lot,  we  can  also  see  reasons  why  the  manifesta- 
tions of  benevolence  should  all  be  withdrawn  when  he  passes 
into  a  state  of  retribution.  For  if  an  individual  can  resist  the 
mighly  influences  for  good  which  the  present  state  of  disci- 
pline aflTords,  and  only  become  worse  under  them  all,  his  case 
is  utterly  hopeless,  and  Heaven  can  do  no  more,  consistently 
with  the  eternal  principles  of  the  divine  government,  to  save 
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ftim.  Infinite  benevolence  gives  him  over^  and  no  longer 
Dolds  back  the  ^word  of  retributive  justice.  Nay,  the  justice 
which  inflicts  the  punishment  is  only  benevolence  in  another 
form.  And  this  it  is  that  makes  the  infliction  intolerable. 
How  much  more  terrible  to  the  wayward  child  are  the  blows 
mflicted  by  a  weeping,  aflectionate  father,  than  if  received 
from  an  enemy!  Grod  is  that  aflectionate  Father;  and  he 
punishes  only  because  he  loves  the  universe  more  than  the 
individual ;  and  he  has  exhausted  the  stores  of  infinite  mercy 
in  vain  to  save  him.  Wicked  men  sometimes  tell  us  that  diey 
are  not  afraid  to  trust  themselves  in  the  hands  of  infinite  be- 
nevolence ;  whereas  it  is  eminently  this  quality  of  the  divine 
character  which,  above  all  others,  they  have  reason  to  fear. 
For  if,  even  in  this  world  of  probation  and  hope,  God  finds  it 
necessary  to  mingle  so  much  severity  with  goodness,  what 
but  a  cup  of  unmingled  bitterness  shall  be  put  into  his  handg 
-who  goes  into  eternity  unrenewed  and  unpardoned,  and  finds 
^hat  even  infinite  benevolence  has  become  lus  eternal  enemy  t 
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LECTURE    VIII. 

UNITY  OP  THE  DIVINE  PLAN  AND  OPERATION  IN 
ALL  AGES  OP  THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY. 

CoNTBiTANGE,  adaptation,  and  design  are  some  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  natural  world.  They  are  obvious 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  creation,  in  the  minutest  as 
well  as  in  the  most  magnificent  objects ;  in  the  most  compli* 
cated  as  well  as  in  the  most  simple.  So  universally  present 
are  they,  that  whenever  we  meet  with  any  thing  in  nature 
which  seems  imperfectly  adapted  to  other  objects,  as  the  or- 
gan of  an  animal  or  plant,  which  exhibits  malformation,  it 
excites  general  attention,  and  the  mere  child  need  not  be  told 
that,  in  its  want  of  adaptation  to  other  objects,  it  is  an  excep- 
tion in  the  natural  world. 

In  order  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  contrivance,  adapta- 
tion, and  design,  let  me  refer  to  a  familiar  example  —  the 
human  eye.  Made  up  of  three  coats  and  three  humors,  of 
solids  and  fluids,  of  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  muscles,  and 
rivalling  the  most  perfect  optical  instrument,  it  must  have 
required  the  most  consummate  contrivance  to  give  the  requi- 
site quantity  and  position  to  parts  so  numerous  and  unlike,  for 
producing  the  phenomena  of  vision.  Yet  how  perfectly  it  is 
done  I  How  few,  out  of  the  hundreds  of  mi  11  ions  pf  eyes  of  men 
and  other  animals,  fail  of  vision  through  any  natural  defect ! 

No  less  marvellous  are  the  adaptations  of  the  eye.  In 
order  to  be  adapted  to  the  wonderful  effect  which  we  call 
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Uglily  ^m  'Umts  and  humors  must  be  transparent,  and  possets 
a  certain  density  and  opacity,  that  the  rays  may  form  an 
image  on  whe  retina.  Yet  to  prevent  confusion  in  the  image, 
the  transparency  must  be  confined  to  the  central  parts  of  the 
eye,  and  a  dark  plexus  of  veins  and  muscles  must  be  so  situ* 
ated  as  to  absorb  the  scattering  rays.  In  order  to  adapt  the 
eye  to  different  distances,  and  to  the  greater  or  less  intensity 
of  the  light,  delicate  muscles  must  be  so  situated  as  to  con- 
tract and  dilate  the  pupil,  and  lengthen  and  shorten  the  axis. 
That  the  eye  might  be  directed  to  different  objects,  strong 
muscles  must  be  attached  to  its  posterior  surface ;  and  that 
the  eyelid  might  defend  it  from  injuries  in  front,  a  very  pecu- 
liar muscle  must  give  it  power  to  close.  No  less  perfect  is 
the  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  the  atmosphere,  or,  rather,  there 
is  a  mutual  adaptation ;  and  it  is  as  proper  to  say  that  the 
atmosphere  is  adapted  to  the  eye,  as  that  the  eye  is  adapted 
to  the  atmosphere.  In  like  manner,  there  is  a  striking  rela- 
tion between  the  eye  and  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies, 
and  between  the  eye  and  day  and  night ;  so  that  we  cannot 
doubt  but  they  were  made  for  one  another.  We  might,  in- 
deed, extend  the  relations  of  the  eye  to  eve^  object  in  the 
universe  ;  and  the  same  may'  be  said  of  every  organ  of  plants 
and  animals.  The  adaptation  between  them  is  as  wide  as 
creation.  And  it  is  the  wonderful  harmony  between  so  many 
millions  of  objects  that  makes  us  feel  that  infinite  wisdom 
alone  could  have  produced  it. 

The  design  of  the  multiplied  contrivances  and  adaptations 
exhibited  by  the  eye  is  too  obvious  to  need  a  formal  state- 
ment. Comparatively  few  understand  the  wonderful  mechan- 
ism of  the  eye ;  but  we  should  consider  it  proof  of  idiotism 
or  insanity,  for  the  weakest  mind  to  doubt  what  is  the  object 
of  the  eye.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  a  striking  example.  But 
22 
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out  of  the  many  organs  of  aniinals,  bow  few  are  there  of 
which  we  do  not  see  the  desigiul  And  as  the  subject  is  more 
examined,  the  few  excepted  cases  are  made  still  fewer. 
They  are  more  numerous  in  plants,  because  we  cannot  so 
well  understand  them,  and  because  oi  their  microscopic  little- 
sees.  They  are  so  few,  however,  throughout  all  nature,  that 
they  never  produce  a  doubt  that,  for  every  individual  thing  in 
creation,  there  is  a  distinct  object.  If  we  confine  our  views 
to  the  most  simple  parts  of  matter,  we  can  see  design  in 
them.  If  we  take  a  wider  view,  and  examine  those  minor 
systems  which  are  produced  by  the  grouping  of  the  elements 
of  matter,  we  shall  see  design  there ;  and  if  we  rise  still 
higher  in  our  examination,  and  compare  systems  still  more 
extensive,  until  we  group  all  material  things,  wise  and  beauti* 
ful  design  is  still  inscribed  upon  all.  In  fine,  creation  is  but 
a  series  of  harmonies,  wheel  within  wheel,  in  countless  vari« 
ety,  yet  all  forming  one  vast  and  perfect  machine.  Examine 
nature  as  widely  and  as  minutely  as  we  may,  we  never  find 
one  part  clashing  with  another  part ;  no  laws,  governing  one 
portion  of  creation,  diflferent  from  those  governing  the  others. 
Amid  nature^s  infinitely  diversified  productions  and  opera- 
tions  we  find  but  one  original  model  or  pattern.  As  Dr. 
Paley  finely  expresses  it,  "  We  never  get  amongst  such  origi- 
nal or  totally  difierent  modes  of  existence  as  to  indicate  that 
we  are  come  into  the  provmce  of  a  difierent  Creator,  or  under 
the  direction  of  a  different  will."  All  appears  to  have  been 
the  work  of  one  mighty  mind,  capable  of  devising  and  creat- 
ing the  vast  system  so  perfectly  that  every  part  shall  beauti- 
fully harmonize  with  every  other  part ;  a  mind  capable  of 
holding  in  its  capacious  grasp  at  once  the  entire  system,  and 
seeing  the  relation  and  dependence  of  all  its  parts,  from  the 
minutest  atom  up  to  the  mightiest  world.     In  short,  the  unity 
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of  design  which  pervades  all  creation  is  perfect,  more  so 
than  we  witness  in  the  most  finished  machine  of  human 
construction;  for 

**Jn  human  works,  though  labored  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  moyements  scarce  one  object  gain ; 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce. 
Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use." 

Such  are  the  wonderful  contrivance,  adaptation,  and  design 
which  the  material  world  every  where  exhibits.  But  the 
geologist  carries  us  back  through  periods  of  immense  an- 
tiquity, and  digs  out  from  the  deep  strata  evidences  of  other 
8)rstems  of  organic  life,  which  have  flourished  and  passed 
away;  other  economies,  which  have  existed  on  the  globe 
anterior  to  the  present.  And  how  was  it  with  these  ?  Had 
they  any  relation  tP  the  existing  system  ?  Were  they  gov- 
erned by  different  laws,  or  are  they  all  but  parts  of  one  great 
and  harmonious  system,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  earth's 
past  duration  ?  We  could  not  decide  these  questions  before- 
hand ;  but  geology  brings  to  light  unequivocal  evidence  that 
the  latter  supposition  is  the  true  one ;  that  is,  in  the  language 
of  the  poet,  — 

**  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  "vdiole, 
Whose  body  nature  ia,  and  God  the  soul.*' 

To  present  the  evidence  of  this  conclusion  will  be  my  olject 
in  this  lecture. 

In  the  first  place^  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  crystallography^ 
electricity  and  magnetism^  have  ever  been  the  same  in  all  past 
conditions  of  the  earth 

Chemistry  has  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that 
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the  analyst  can  now  determine  the  composition  of  the  varioiw 
Tegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  substances  which  he  meets, 
with  an  extreme  degree  of  accuracy.  In  many  instances,  he 
can  do  this  in  two  ways.  He  can  always  separate  the  ele- 
ments which  exist  in  a  compound,  and  ascertain  their  relative 
quantity ;  and  this  is  called  analysis.  And  sometimes  he  can 
take  those  elements  and  cause  them  to  unite,  so  as  to  form  a 
particular  compound ;  and  this  is  called  synthesis.  By  these 
methods  he  has  ascertained  that,  amid  the  vast  variety  of  sub- 
stances in  nature,  there  are  only  about  sixty-four  which  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  more  simple  form,  and  are  therefore  called 
dements^  or  simple  substances.  Now,  the  chemist  finds  that, 
when  these  elements  unite  to  form  compounds,  certain  fixed 
laws  are  invariably  followed.  They  combine  in  definite 
quantities,  which  are  always  the  same,  or  some  multiple  of 
the .  same  weight ;  so  that  each  element  has  its  peculiar  and 
invariable  combining  weight ;  and  it  cannot  be  made  to  com- 
bine in  any  other  proportion.  You  may  mix  two  or  more 
elements  together  in  any  proportion,  but  it  is  only  a  certain 
definite  quantity  of  each  that  will  combine,  while  the  rest 
will  remain  in  excess.  Hence  the  same  compound  substance, 
from  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  comes,  or  under  however 
diverse  circumstances  produced,  consists  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients in  the  same  proportion.  These  laws  are  followed  with 
mathematical  precision,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
-  the  same  compound  substance,  produced  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  never  difiers  in  its  composition  by  the  smallest  con- 
ceivable particle.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  plan- 
etary motions  and  crystallography,  chemical  combination  is 
the  most  perfect  example  of  practical  mathematics  to  be 
found  in  nature. 

Such  are  the  laws  which  the  chemist  finds  invariably  to 
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regulate  all  the  changes  that  now  take  place  in  the  constitution 
of  bodies.  What  evidence  is  there  that  the  same  laws  have 
ever  prevailed  ?  In  the  rocks  we  have  chemical  compounds, 
produced  in  all  ages  of  the. world's  history,  since  fire  and  ' 
water  began  to  form  solid  masses.  Now,  these  may  be,  and 
have  been,  analyzed  ;  and  the  same  laws  of  definite  propor- 
tion in  the  mgredients,  whkrh  now  operate,  are  found  to  have 
controlled  their  formation.  The  oldest  granite  and  gneiss, 
which  must  have  been  the  earliest  rocks  produced,  are  just  as 
invariable  in  their  composition  as  the  most  recent  salt  formed 
in  the  laboratory.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  silicates,  the 
earbonates,  the  sulphates,  the  oxides,  chlorides,  fluorides,  and 
other  compounds  which  constitute  the  rocks  of  different  ages. 
We  never  find  any  produced  under  the  operation  of  dif- 
ferent laws. 

Now,  the  almost  invariable  opinion  among  chemists  is,  that 
the  reason  why  the  elements  unite  thus  definitely  is,  that  they 
are  in  different  electrical  states,  and  therefore  attract  one 
uipther.  Hence  the  most  important  laws  of  electricity  have 
been  eoeval  with  those  of  chemistry  ;  indeed,  they  are  iden- 
tical ;  nor  can  we  doubt,  if  such  be  the  fact,  that  every  other 
electrical  law  has  remained  unchanged  from  the  beginning. 
And  from  the  intimate  connection,  if  not  complete  identity, 
between  electricity  and  magnetism,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  laws  which  regulate  the  latter  are  of  equal  antiquity 
with  those  of  the  former.  Indeed,  we  find  evidence  in  all  the 
rocks,  especially  those  which  are  prismatic  and  concretionary, 
of  the  active  influence  of  galvanism  and  electro-magnetism  in 
their  production. 

The  reasoning  is  equally  decisive  to  prove  the  unchangmg 
character  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  formation  of  crystals. 
The  chemist  finds  that  the  same  substance,  when  it  crystal- 
22  • 
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lizes,  invariably  takes  the  same  geometrical  forms.  Th« 
nucleus  or  primary  form,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  no  im- 
portance in  the  present  argument,  to  which  all  these  second- 
ary forms  may  be  reduced  by  change,  is  one  particular  solid, 
with  unvarying  angles;  and  all  the  secondary  forms,  built 
updn  the  primary,  correspond  in  their  angles.  In  short,  in 
crystallography  we  have  another  example  of  perfect  practical 
mathematics,  as  perfect  as  the  theory. 

Now,  the  oldest  rocks  m  the  globe  contain  crystals,  and  so 
do  the  rocks  of  all  ages,  sometimes  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
produced  in  the  chemist^s  laboratory.  And  they  are  found  to 
correspond  precisely.  It  matters  not  whether  they  were  the 
produce  of  nature's  laboratory  countless  ages  ago,  or  of  the 
skill  of  the  nineteenth  century,  —  the  same  mathematics  ruled 
in  their  formation  with  a  precision  which  infinite  wisdom  alone 
could  secure. 

In  the  second  place^  the  laws  of  meteorology  have  ever  been 
the  same  as  at  present. 

Under  meteorological  laws  I  include  all  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena. And  although  we  have  no  direct  proof  from  geol- 
ogy in  respect  to  the  more  rare  of  these  phenomena,  such  as 
the  aurora  borealis  and  australis,  and  transient  meteors,  yet 
in  respect  to  the  existence  of  clouds,  wind,  and  rain,  the  evi- 
dence is  quite  striking.  In  several  places  in  Europe,  and  in 
many  in  this  country,  are  found,  upon  layers  of  the  new  red 
sandstone,  the  distinct  impressions  of  rain  drops,  made  when 
the  rock  was  fine  mud.  They  correspond  precisely  with  the 
indentations  which  falling  rain-drops  now  make  upon  mud, 
and  they  show  us  that  the  phenomena  of  clouds  and  storms 
existed  in  that  remote  period,  and  that  the  vapor  was  con- 
densed as  at  present.  In  the  fact  that  the  animals  entombed 
in  the  rocks  of  various  ages  are  found  to  have  had  organs  cf 
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fespiration,  we  also  infer  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  anai 
ogous  to  that  which  we  now  breathe.  The  rain-drops  enabk 
us  to  proceed  one  step  farther ;  for  oAen  they  are  elongates 
in  one  direction,  showing  that  they  struck  the  ground  obliquely, 
doubtless  in  consequence  of  wind.  In  short,  the  facts  stated 
enable  us  to  infer,  with  strong  probability,  that  atmospheric 
phenomena  were  then  essentially  the  same  as  at  present ;  and 
analogy  leads  us  to  a  similar  conclusion  as  to  all  the  past  pe* 
riods  of  the  world^s  history,  certainly  since  animals  were  placed 
upon  it  What  a  curious  register  do  these  rain-drops  present 
us !  an  engraving  on  stone  of  a  shower  that  fell  thousands 
and  thousands  of  ages  ago  1  They  oAen  become,  too,  an 
anemoscope,  pointing  out  the  direction  of  the  wind,  while  the 
petrified  surface  shows  us  just  how  many  drops  fell,  quite  as 
accurately  as  the  most  delicate  pluviameter.  What  events  in 
the  earth^s  pre-Adamic  history  would  seem  less  likely  to  come 
down  to  us  than  the  pattering  of  a  shower  ? 

In  the  third  place^  the  agents  of  geological  change  appear 
to  haoe  been  always  the  same  on  the  earth. 

Whoever  goes  into  a  careful  examination  of  the  rocks  will 
soon  become  satisfied  that  no  fragment  of  them  all  remains  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  originally  created.  Whatever 
was  the  original  form  in  which  matter  was  produced,  there  is 
no  longer  any  example  of  it  to  be  found.  The  evidence  of 
these  changes  is  as  strong  almost  as  that  constant  changes  are 
going  on  in  human  society.  And  we  find  them  constantly 
progressing  among  the  rocks,  as  well  as  among  men ;  nor  do 
the  agents  by  which  they  are  produced  appear  to  have  been 
ever  difierent  from  those  now  in  operation.  The  two  most 
important  are  heat  and  water ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
18  a  single  particle  of  the  globe  which  has  not  experienced  the 
metamorphic  action  of  the  one  or  the  other.     Indeed,  it  is 
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nearly  certain  that  every  portion  of  the  globe  has  been  melted, 
if  not  volatilized.  All  the  unstratified  rooks  have  certahily 
been  fused,  and  probably  all  the  stratified  rocks  originated 
from  the  unstratiiied,and  have  been  modified  by  water  and  heat. 
In  many  of  these  rocks,  especially  the  oldest,  we  perceive  evi- 
dence of  the  joint  action  of  both  these  agents.  Evidently 
they  were  once  aqueous  deposits ;  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  subsequently  subjected  to  powerful  heat.  As  we  ascend 
on  the  scale  of  the  stratified  rocks,  the  marks  of  fire  diminish, 
and  those  of  water  multiply,  so  that  the  latest  are  mere  me^ 
chanical  or  chemical  depositions  from  water. 

In  these  facts,  then,  we  see  proof  that  heat  and  water  liave 
been  the  chief  agents  of  geological  change  since  the  first 
formation  of  a  solid  crust  on  the  globe  ;  for  some  of  the  rocks 
now  accessible,  as  already  stated,  date  their  origin  at  that 
early  period.  We  might  also  trace  back  the  agency  of  heat 
much  farther,  if  the  hypothesis  adopted  by  not  a  few  eminent 
geologists  be  true,  which  supposes  the  earth  to  have  been 
once  in  a  gaseous  state  from  intense  heat.  But  to  press  this 
point  will  add  very  little  to  my  argument,  even  could  I  sus- 
tain it  by  plausible  reasoning.  I  will  only  say,  that,  so  far  as 
we  know  any  thing  of  the  state  of  the  earth  previous  to  the 
consolidation  of  its  crust,  heat  appears  to  have  been  the  chief 
agent  concerned  in  its  geological  changes. 

Among  other  agencies  of  less  importance,  that  have  always 
operated  geologically,  is  gravity.  Its  chief  effect,  at  present 
is  to  bring  the  earth's  surface  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  level,  by 
causing  the  materials,  which  other  agencies  have  loosened 
from  its  salient  parts,  to  subside  into  its  cavities  and  valleys 
It  also  condenses  many  substances  from  a  gaseous  to  a  liquid 
or  solid  state,  especially  those  deep  in  the  earth's  crust,  and 
thus  brings  the  particles  more  within  the  reach  of  cohesive 
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Rttraction  and  chemical  affinity,  of\en  changing  the  constitu- 
tion, and  always  the  solidity,  of  bodies.  And  in  the  position 
of  the  ancient  mechanical  rocks,  occupying  as  they  do  the 
former  basins  of  the  surfece,  and  in  the  superior  consolida- 
tion of  the  earlier  sta^ta,  we  find  proof  of  the  action  of  gravity 
in  all  past  geological  time. 

Electricity  too,  in  the  form  of  galvanism,  has  never  been 
idle.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  it  operates  at  this  moment 
in  accumulating  metallic  ores  in  veins ;  and  this  segregation 
appears  to  have  operated  in  all  ages,  not  only  in  filling  veins, 
but  also,  probably,  in  giving  a  laminated  character  and  jointed 
structure  to  mountains  of  slate,  as  well  as  a  concretionary 
and  prismatic  form  to  others. 

Last,  though  not  least,  we  may  reckon  among  the  agents 
of  geological  change  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  affinity. 
When  water  and  heat,  gravity  and  galvanism,  have  brought 
the  atoms  of  bodies  into  a  proper  state,  these  agents  are  al- 
ways ready  to  change  their  form  and  constitution ;  and  they 
have  ever  been  at  hand  to  operate  by  the  same  layi^s,  and  we 
witness  their  effects  in  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  newest  rocks 
found  in  the  earth^s  crust  This  point,  however,  has  been 
sufficiently  considered,  when  treating  of  the  unvarying  uni- 
formity of  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  crystallography. 

But  though  the  nature  of  the  agencies  above  considered  has 
never  changed,  the  intensity  or  amount  of  their  action  has 
varied ;  how  much  is  a  point  not  yet  settled  among  geologists. 
Some  regard  that  intensity,  as  it  has  existed  during  the  present 
or  alluvial  period,  as  a  standard  for  all  preceding  periods; 
that  is,  the  intensity  of  these  forces  has  never  varied  more 
during  any  period  of  the  earth's  history  than  it  has  since  the 
alluvial  period  commenced.  Most  geologists,  however,  regard 
this  as  an  extreme  opinion,  and  think  tliey  see  evidence  in 
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geology  of  a  far  greater  intensity  in  these  agencies  in  past 
periods  than  exists  at  present.  They  think  they  have  proof 
that  the  world  was  once  only  a  molten  mass  of  matter,  and 
some  evidence  that  previously  it  was  in  a  state  of  vapor. 
They  believe  that  vast  mountains,  and  even  contments,  have 
sometimes  been  thrown  up  from  the  ocean^s  bed  by  a  single 
mighty  paroxysmal  efibrt ;  and  such  effects  they  know  to  be 
far  greater  than  the  causes  of  change  now  in  operation  can 
produce,  without  a  vast  increase  of  their  intensity.  But  this 
question  need  neither  be  discussed  nor  decided  for  the  sake 
of  my  present  argument,  since  my  object  is  to  prove  an  iden- 
tity in  the  nature  and  laws,  not  in  the  intensity,  of  geological 
agencies. 

In  the  fourth  place^  the  laws  of  todlogy  and  botany  have 
always  been  the  same  on  the  globe. 

An  examination  of  the  animals  now  living,  amounting  to 
some  hundred  thousand  species,  perhaps  to  one  or  two  mil- 
lions, shows  that  they  may  be  arranged  in  four  great  classes. 
The  first  class  embraces  the  vertebral  animals,  distinguished 
by  having  a  vertebral  column,  or  back-bone,  a  regular  skele- 
ton, and  a  regular  nervous  system.  It  comprehends  all  the 
quadrupeds  and  bipeds,  with  man  at  their  head,  and  is  much 
superior  to  all  other  classes  in  complexity  of  organization  and 
strength  of  the  mental  powers.  The  second  class  embraces 
the  mollusks,  or  animals  inhabiting  shells.  They  are  desti- 
tute of  a  spinal  marrow,  and  for  the  most  part  their  muscles 
are  attached  to  the  external  covering,  called  the  shell,  al- 
though this  shell  is  sometimes  internal.  The  third  class  are 
called  articulated  animals,  having  envelopes  connected  by 
annulated  plates,  or  rings.  It  includes  such  animals  as  the  - 
lobster,  bloodsucker,  spider,  and  insects  generally.  The 
foarth  class  have  a  radiated  structure,  and  often  resemble 
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plants,  or  their  habitation  is  a  stony  structure.  Hence  they 
are  sometimes  called  zoophytes,  which  means  animal  plants ; 
x  lithophytes,  which  means  stony  plants.  They  swarm  in 
the  ocean,  and  some  of  them  build  up  those  extensive  stony 
structures  called  coral  reefs. 

Now,  if  we  examine  the  descriptions  of  the  oi^nic  remains 
in  the  rocks,  we  find  that  in  all  ages  of  the  world  these  four 
great  classes  of  animals  have  existed.  But  in  the  earliest 
times,  the  three  last  classes  —  the  moUusks,  the  articulated, 
and  the  radiated  tribes  —  vastly  preponderated,  while  the  ver- 
tebral class  had  only  a  few  representatives ;  and  it  is  not  till 
we  rise  as  high  as  the  new  red  sandstone,  that  we  meet  with 
any,  except  fishes,  save  a  few  batrachians  in  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, and  the  carboniferous  group,  detected  alone  by  their 
tracks.  Then  the  reptiles  began  to  appear  in  abundance, 
with  tortoises,  but  no  mammiferous  animal  or  bird  is  found 
until  we  reach  the  oolite;  and  not  many  till  we  rise  to  the 
tertiary  strata,  when  they  became  abundant ;  but  not  so  nu- 
nnerous  as  at  present,  though  for  the  most  part  of  larger  size. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  more  perfect  animals  have  been  de- 
veloped gradually,  becoming  more  and  more  complex  as  we 
rise  on  the  scale  of  the  rocks.  But  in  the  three  other  classes 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  advance  upon  the 
original  types,  although  in  numbers  and  variety  there  has 
been  a  great  increase. 

The  plants  now  growing  upon  the  globe,  amounting  proba- 
bly to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  species,  are  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  by  a  very  decided  character.  Some  of 
them  have  distinct  flowers,  and  others  are  destitute  of  them. 
The  former  are  called  phenogamian,  or  flowering  plants ;  and 
the  latter  cryptogamian,  or  flowerless  plants. 

At  present,  the  flowering  plants  very  much  predommate  in 
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rtie  flora  of  every  country.  But  in  the  earliest  periods  oi 
organic  existence^  the  reverse  was  the  case.  We  find,  indeed 
but  very  few  flowering  plants,  and  these  of  a  character  some- 
what intermediate  between  flowering  and  flowerless;  sudi 
as  the  conifers  and  cycadese,  including  the  pine  tribe.  A 
few  palms  appeared  almost  as  early,  and  some  other  monocot- 
yledons. But  most  of  the  dicotyledons  did  not  appear  till  the 
tertiary  period,  where  more  than  two  hundred  species  have 
been  found.  Of  the  three  hundred  species  found  in  and  be- 
neath the  carboniferous  group,  two  thirds  are  tree  ferns,  or 
gigantic  equisetacese.  More  than  one  third  of  the  entire  flora 
of  the  secondary  formation  consists  of  cycades ;  whereas, 
this  family  of  plants  forms  not  more  than  the  two  thousandth 
part  of  the  existing  flora.  In  short,  we  find  the  more  perfect 
plants  as  well  as  animals  to  be  few  in  the  earliest  periods,  and 
to  have  been  gradually  introduced  up  to  die  present  time. 
But  as  to  the  flowerless  plants,  most  of  them  seem  to  have 
been  as  perfect  at  first  as  they  now  are. 

These  fisicts  teach  us  conclusively  that  the  outlines  of  or- 
ganic life  on  the  globe  have  always  been  the  same  ;  that  the 
great  classes  of  animals  and  plants  have  always  had  their  rep- 
resentatives, and  that  the  variations  which  have  been  intro- 
duced, have  been  merely  adaptations  to  the  varying  condition 
of  the  earth's  surface.  The  higher  and  more  complex  na- 
tures, both  of  animals  and  plants,  were  not  introduced  at  first, 
because  the  surface  was  not  adapted  to  their  existence ;  and 
they  were  brought  in  only  as  circumstances,  favorable  to  their 
development,  prepared  the  way. 

There  is  another  fact  of  great  interest  on  this  subject.  Even 
a  cursory  examination  of  the  animals  and  plants  now  on  the 
globe,  shows  such  a  gradation  of  Aeir  characters  that  they 
form  a  sort  of  chain,  extending  from  the  most  to  ^  least  per 
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feet  species.  But  we  see  at  once  that  the  links  of  this  chain 
are  of  very  unequal  length  ;  or,  rather,  that  there  are  in  some 
instances  wide  intervals  between  the  nearest  species,  as  if  one 
or  more  links  had  dropped  out.  How  remarkable  that  some 
of  these  lost  links  should  be  found  among  the  fossil  species  ! 
I  will  refer  to  a  few  examples. 

Among  existing  animals  no  genera  or  tribes  are  more  widely 
Beparated  than  those  with  thick  skins,  denominated  pachyder- 
mata ;  such  as  the  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant.  But  among 
the  fossil  animals  of  the  tertiary  strata,  this  tribe  of  animals 
was  much  more  common ;  and  many  of  them  fill  up  the 
Uanks  in  the  existing  families,  and  thus  render  more  perfect 
and  uniform  the  great  chain  of  being  which  binds  together 
into  one  great  system  the  present  and  past  periods  of  organic 
life. 

A  similar  case  occurs  among  fossil  plants.  In  tropical  cli- 
mates we  find  a  few  species  —  not  niuch  over  twenty  —  of  a 
singular  family  of  plants,  the  cycadeae  connecting  the  great  fam- 
ilies of  conifersB,  or  dicotyledons,  with  the  palms,  which  are  mo- 
Docotyledonous,  and  the  ferns,  which  are  acotyledonous.  The 
chasm,  however,  between  those  great  and  dissimilar  classes 
of  plants  is  but  imperfectly  filled  by  the  few  living  species  of 
cycadeae.  But  of  the  fossil  species  hitherto  found  above  the 
coal  formation,  almost  one  half  are  cycadeae ;  so  that  here, 
too^  the  lost  links  of  the  chain  are  supplied. 

**•  Facts  like  these,^^  says  Dr.  Buckland,  ^'  are  inestimably 
precious  to  the  natural  theologian,  for  they  identify,  as  it 
were,  the  Artificer,  by  details  of  manipulation  throughout  his 
works.  They  appeal  to  the  physiologist,  in  language  more 
commanding  than  human  eloquence  ;  the  voice  of  very  stocks 
and  stones,  that  have  been  buried  for  countless  ages  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  tke  earth,  proclaiming  the  universal  agency 
23 
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of  one  all-directing,  all-sustaining  Creator,  in  whose  will  and 
power  these  harmonious  S3rstenis  originated,  and  by  whose 
Universal  providence  they  are,  and  have  at  all  times  bees, 
maintained.*^ — Bridgewater  Treatise^  vol.  i.  p.  562. 

One  other  fact,  showing  the  identity  of  former  zoolc^cai 
laws  with  those  which  now  prevail,  must  not  be  omitted.  1 
refer  to  the  existence  on  the  globe  in  all  past  periods  of  or- 
ganic life  of  the  two  great  classes  of  carnivorous  and  herbivo- 
rous animals ;  and  they  have  always  existed,  too,  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  To  the  harmony  and  happiness  of  the  pres- 
ent system,  we  know  that  the  existence  and  proper  relative 
number  of  these  different  classes  are  indispensable.  For  in 
order  that  the  greatest  possible  number  of  animals  that  live 
on  vegetable  food  should  exist,  they  must  possess  the  power 
of  rapid  multiplication,  so  that  there  should  be  bom  a  much 
larger  number  than  is  necessary  to  people  the  earth.  But  if 
there  existed  no  carnivorous  races  to  keep  in  check  this  re- 
dundancy of  population,  the  world  would  soon  become  so  (Ule4 
with  the  herbivorous  races  that  famine  would  be  ^  conse- 
quence, and  thus  a  much  greater  amount  of  snaring  result 
than  the  sudden  death  inflicted  by  carnivorous  races  now  pro- 
duces. To  preserve,  then,  a  proper  balance  between  the  dif- 
ferent species  is,  doubtless,  the  object  of  the  creation  of  the 
carnivorous.  This  system  has  been  aptly  denominated  ^^  the 
police  of  nature."  And  we  find  it  to  have  always  existed. 
The  earliest  vertebral  animals  —  the  sauroid  fishes  and  sharks 
—  were  of  this  description.  The  sharks  have  alwa]^  lived, 
but  the  sauroid  fishes  became  less  numerous  when  other  ma- 
rine saurians  were  created  ;  and  when  they  both  nearly  disap- 
peared, during  the  tertiary  period,  other  predaceous  families 
were  introduced,  more  like  those  now  in  existence. 

The  history  of  the  moUusks,  or  animals  inhaiNttBg  shelle 
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furnishes  us  with  an  example  still  more  striking.  These  ani- 
mals, as  they  now  exist,  are  divisible  into  the  two  great  classes 
of  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  species,  being  distinguished 
by  their  anatomical  structure ;  and  so  has  it  ever  been.  In 
the  fosailiferous  rocks  below  the  tertiary,  we  find  immense 
Bumbers  of  nautili,  ammonites,  and  other  kindred  genera  of 
polythalamous  shells,  called  eephalopods,  which  were  all  car- 
nivorous. And  when  they  nearly  disappeared  with  the  creta- 
ceous period,  there  was  created  another  race  with  carnivorous 
propensities  and  organs,  called  trachelipods ;  and  those  con- 
tinue still  to  swarm  in  the  ocean.  Had  they  not  appeared 
when  the  eephalopods  passed  away,  the  herbivorous  tribes 
would  have  multij^ied  to  such  an  extent  as  ultimately  to  de- 
stroy marine  vegetation,  and  bring  on  famine  among  them- 
selves. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous  races  in  all  ages  and  in  about 
the  same  relative  numbers.  And  it  certainly  furnishes  most 
decisive  evidence  of  the  oneness  of  all  these  systems  of  or- 
ganic life  on  the  globe. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  lows  of  anatomy  have  altoays  been 
ike  same  since  organic  structures  began  to  exist. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  the  organs  of  animals  were 
beautifully  adapted  to  perform  the  functions  for  which  they 
were  intended.  But  it  was  not  till  the  investigations  of 
Baron  Cuvier,  within  the  last  half  century,  that  it  was  known 
how  mathematically  exact  is  the  relation  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  animal  frame,  nor  how  precise  are  the  laws  of 
variation  in  the  different  species,  by  which  they  are  fitted  tc 
different  elements,  climates,  and  food.  It  is  now  well  known, 
that  each  animal  structure  contains  a  perfect  system  of  corre- 
tation,  and  yet  the  whole  forms  a  harmonious  part  of  the  en- 
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tire  animal  system  on  the  globe.  But  the  language  of  Cuvies 
himself  will  best  elucidate  this  subject,  so  far  as  it  is  capable 
of  popular  explanation. 

**  Every  organized  individual,"  says  he,  "  forms  an  entire 
system  of  its  own ;  all  the  parts  of  which  mutually  corre- 
spond, and  concur  to  produce  a  certain  definite  purpose,  by 
reciprocal  reaction,  or  by  combining  towards  the  Bame  end. 
Hence  none  of  these  separate  parts  can  change  their  forms 
without  a  corresponding  change  in  the  other  parts  of  the  same 
animal,  and  consequently  each  of  these  parts,  taken  sepa- 
rately, indicates  all  the  other  parts  to  which  it  has  belonged. 
Thus,  if  the  viscera  of  any  animal  are  so  organized  as  only 
to  be  fitted  for  the  digestion  of  recent  flesh,  it  is  also  requisite 
that  the  jaws  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  fit  them  for  de- 
vouring prey ;  the  claws  must  be. constructed  for  seizing  and 
tearing  it  to  pieces ;  the  teeth  for  cutting  and  dividing  its 
flesh ;  the  entire  system  of  the  limbs,  or  organs  of  motion,  for 
pursuing  and  overtaking  it ;  and  the  organs  of  sense,  for  dis- 
covering it  at  a  distance.  Nature,  also,  must  have  endowed 
the  brain  of  the  animal  with  instinct  suflicient  for  concealing 
itself,  and  for  laying  plans  to  catch  its  necessary  victims. 

"  In  order  that  the  jaw  may  be  well  adapted  for  laying  hold 
of  objects,  it  is  necessary  that  its  condyle  should  have  a  cer- 
tain form;  that  the  resistance,  the  moving  power,  and  the 
fulcrum,  should  have  a  certain  relative  position  with  respect 
to  each  other,  and  that  the  temporal  muscles  should  be  of  a 
certain  size ;  the  hollow,  or  depression,  too,  in  which  these 
muscles  are  lodged,  must  have  a  certain  depth ;  and  the  zygo- 
matic arch,  under  which  they  pass,  must  not  only  have  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  convexity,  but  it  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
support  the  action  of  the  masseter. 

**  To  enable  the  animal  to  carry  off  its  prey  when  seized,  a 
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corresponding  force  is  requisite  in  the  muscles  which  elevate 
the  head ;  and  this  necessarily  gives  rise  to  a.  determinate 
form  of  the  vertebr®,.  to  which  these  muscles  are  attached, 
and  of  the  occiput  into  which  they  are  inserted. 

**  In  order  that  the  teeth  of  a  carnivorous  animal  may  be 
able  to  cut  the  flesh,  they  require  to  be  sharp,  more  or  less  so 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  flesh  which 
diey  have  to  cut.  It  is  requisite  that  their  roots  should  be 
solid  and  strong,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  quantity  and  size 
of  the  bones  which  they  have  to  break  to  pieces.  The  whole 
of  these  circumstances  must  necessarily  influence  the  devel« 
opment  and  form  of  all  the  parts  which  contribute  to  move 
the  jaws. 

*^  To  enable  the  claws  of  a  carnivorous  animal  to  seize  its 
prey,  a  considerable  degree  of  mobility  is  necessary  in  their 
paws  and  toes,  and  a  considerable  strength  in  the  claws  them- 
selves. From  these  circumstances,  there  necessarily  result 
certain  determinate  forms  in  all  the  bones  of  their  paws,  and 
in  the  distribution  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  by  which  they 
are  moved.  The  fore  arm  must  possess  a  certain  facility  of 
moving  in  various  directions,  and  consequently  requires  cer- 
tain determinate  forms  in  the  bones  of  which  it  is  composed. 
As  the  bones  of  the  fore  arm  are  articulated  with  the  arm 
bone,  or  humerus,  no  change  can  take  place  in  the  form  or 
structure  of  the  former,  without  occasioning  correspondent 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  latter.  The  shoulder-blade,  also, 
or  scapula,  requires  a  correspondent  degree  of  strength  in  all 
animals  destined  for  catching  prey,  by  which  it  likewise  must 
necessarily  have  an  appropriate  form.  The  play  and  action 
of  all  these  parts  require  certain  proportions  in  the  muscles 
which  set  them  in  motion,  and  the  impressions  formed  by  these 
muscles  must  still  farther  determine  the  form  of  all  these  bones. 
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^^  AAer  these  observatioiis  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  siauUjt 
coDclusioDs  may  be  drawa  with  respect  to  the  hinder  limba 
of  carnivorous  animals,  which  require  particulcur  cooforma- 
tions  to  (it  them  for  rapidity  of  motion  in  general ;  and  that 
irimilar  considerations  must  influence  the  forms  and  oon- 
BectioDS  of  the  vertebrae  and  other  bones  constituting  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  and  to  fit  them  for  flexibility  and  readiness 
of  motion  in  all  directions.  The  bones,  also,  of  the  nose,  of 
the  orbit,  and  of  the  ears,  require  certain  forms  and  structures 
-  to  fit  them  for  giving  perfection  to  the  senses  of  smell,  sight, 
and  hearing,  so  necessary  to  animals  of  prey.  In  short,  the 
shape  and  structure  of  the  teeth  regulate  the  forms  of  the 
condyle,  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and  the  claws,  in  the  same 
maaner  as  the  equation  of  a  curve  regulates  all  its  other 
properties;  and  as,  in  regard  to  a  particular  curve,  all  its 
properties  may  be  ascertained  by  assumipg  each  separate 
property  as  the  foundation  of  a  particular  equation,  in  the 
same  manner  a  claw,  a  shoulder-blade,  a  condyle,  a  leg,  an 
arm  bone,  or  any  other  bone,  separately  considered,  enables 
us  to  discover  the  description  of  teeth  to  which  they  have 
belonged  ;  and  so,  also,  reciprocally,  we  may  determine  the 
form  of  the  other  bones  from  the  teeth.  Thus  commencing 
our  investigations  by  a  careful  survey  of  any  one  bone  by 
itself,  a  person  who  is  sufficiently  master  of  the  laws  of  or- 
ganic structure  may,  as  it  were,  reconstruct  the  whole  animal 
to  which  that  bone  had  belonged.^' 

After  applying  the  same  principle  to  animals  with  hoofs, 
Cuvier  comes  to  a  conclusion  even  more  surprising.  ^'  Hence,^* 
says  he,  "  any  one  who  observes  merely  the  print  of  a  cloven 
hoof,  may  conclude  that  it  hsts  been  left  by  a  ruminant  ani- 
mal, and  regard  the  conclusion  as  equally  certain  with  any 
otbGt  in   physics  or  in   morals.     Consequently   this  single 
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ItxitiBark  clearly  iodicates  to  the  observer  the  forms  of  the 
teeth,  of  all  the  leg  booes,  thighs,  shoulders,  and  of  the  trunk 
of  the  body  of  the  animal  which  left  the  mark.  It  is  much 
mtrer  than  all  the  marks  of  Zadig. 

^^By  thus  employing  the  method  of  observation,  where 
theory  is  no  longer  able  to  direct  our  views,  we  procure 
astonishing  results.  The  smallest  fragment  of  bone,  even 
the  most  apparently  insignificant  apophysis,  possesses  a  fixed 
and  determinate  character  relative  to  the  class,  order,  genus, 
and  species  of  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged ;  insomuch 
thaf  when  we  find  merely  the  extremity  of  a  well-preserved 
bone,  we  are  able^  by  a  careful  examination,  assisted  by  anal- 
tigy  and  exact  comparison,  to  determine  the  species  to  which 
it  once  belonged,  as  certainly  as  if  we  had  the  entire  animal 
before  us.  Before  venturing  to  put  entire  confidence  in  this 
method  of  investigation,  in  regard  to  fossil  bones,  I  have  very 
frequently  tried  it  with  portions  of  bones  belonging  to  well- 
known  animals,  and  always  with  such  complete  success,  that 
I  now  entertain  no  doubts  with  regard  to  the  results  which  it 
aflfords." 

The  remarkable  correlation  between  the  parts  of  existing 
animals  having  been  thus  proved  by  the  most  rigid  and  satis- 
factory tests,  we  shall  inquire  with  interest  for  the  result, 
when  Cuvier  applied  the  same  principles  to  the  fossil  animals. 
If  the  laws  of  anatomical  structure  were  the  same  when  these 
extinct  races  lived  as  they  now  are,  these  principles  will  apply 
equally  well  to  the  bones  found  in  the  rocks ;  and  though 
often  only  scattered  fragments  are  brought  to  light,  the  anat> 
omist  will  be  able  to  reconstruct  the  whole  animal,  and  pre* 
lent  him  to  our  view.  Cuvier  was  the  first  who  solved  this 
problem.  The  quarries  around  Paris  had  furnished  a  vast 
dumber  of  bones  of  strange  animab,  and  these  were  thrown 
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promiscuously  into  the  collections  of  that  city.     Well  pre- 
pared hy  previous  study,  this  distinguished  anatomist  went 
among  them  with  the  inquiry,  Can  these  banes  live  7     The 
spirit  of  scientific  prophecy  was  upon  him,  and,  as  be  uttered 
his  inspirations,  there  was  a  noise^  and  behold  a  shakings  and 
the  bones  came  together^  bone  to  his  bone.    And  the  sinews 
and  the  flesh  came  upon  them,  and  the  skin  covered  them, 
"  I  found  myself,"  says  he,  "  as  if  placed  in  a  charnel-house, 
surrounded  by  mutilated  fragments  of  many  hundred  skele- 
tons of  more  than  twenty  kinds  of  animals,  piled  confusedly 
around  me.    The  task  assigned  me  was  Ip  restore  them  all 
to  their  original  position.     At  the  voice  of  comparative  anat- 
omy, every  bone  and  fragment  of  a  bone  resumed  its  place. 
I  cannot  find  words  to  express  the  pleasure  I  experienced  in 
seeing,  as  I  discovered  one  character,  how  all  the  conse- 
quences which  I  predicted  from  it  were  successively  con- 
firmed ;  the  feet  were  found  in  accordance  with  the  characters 
announced  by  the  teeth;  the  teeth  in  harmony  with  those 
indicated  beforehand  by  the  feet ;  the  bones  of  the  legs  and 
thighs,  and  every  connecting  portion  of  the  extremities,  were 
found  set  together  precisely  as  I  had  arranged  them,  before 
my  conjectures  were  verified  by  the  discovery  of  the  parts 
entire  ;  in  short,  each  species  was,  as  it  were,  reconstructed 
from  a  single  one  of  its  component  elements." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  since  this  first  successful 
experiment,  the  same  principles  have  been  more  thoroughly 
Investigated  and  extended  with  the  same  success  into  every 
department  of  fossil  organic  nature.  The  results  which  have 
crowned  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Agassiz,  Ehrenberg, 
Kaup,  Goldfuss,  Bronn,  Blainville,  Brongniart,  Deshayes,  and 
D'Orbigny,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  of  Conybeare, 
Buckland,  Mantell,  Lindley,  and  Hutton,  and  eminently  tf 
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OweOf  in  Great  Britain,  although  sustained  by  the  most  rigid 
principles  of  science,  are  nevertheless  but  little  short  of  mi- 
raculous ;  and  they  demonstrate  most  clearly  the  identity  of 
anatomical  laws,  in  all  ages,  among  animals  and  plants  of 
every  size  and  character,  from  the  lofty  lepidodendra  and 
sigiilaria  to  the  humblest  moss  or  sea>weed,  and  from  the 
gigantic  dinotherium,  mastodon,  megatherium,  and  iguano- 
don,  to  the  infinitesimal  infusoria. 

In  the  sixth  place,  physiohgiccd  laws  have  always  been  tJie 
same  upon  the  globe. 

That  death  has  reigned  in  all  past  ages  over  all  animated 
tribes,  as  it  now  reigns,  so  that  in  that  war  there  has  never 
been  a  discharge,  I  need  not  attempt  formally  to  prove.  For 
the  preserved  and  petrified  relics  of  all  the  former  races,  that 
now  lie  entombed- in  the  rocks,  furnish  a  silent  but  impressive 
demonstration  of  the  forifter  triumph  of  that  great  physiologi- 
cal law,  which  is  stamped  by  the  signet  of  Jehovah  upon  all 
existing  organic  natures  —  Jhtst  thou  art,  and  tmto  dust  shalt 
thou  return. 

Scarcely  more  necessary  is  it  to  attempt  to  show  that  the 
same  system  of  reproduction  for  filling  the  chasms  which 
death  occasions,  and  which  is  now  universal  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  has  always  existed.  Indeed,  such  a 
system  is  a  necessary  counterpart  to  a  system  of  dissolution. 
And  we  find  the  same  phases  to  this  reproductive  system  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  periods.  Organic  remains  clearly 
teach  us  that  there  have  always  been  viviparous  as  well  as 
oviparous  creatures,  and  gemmiparous  as  well  as  fissiparous 
animals  and  plants.  The  second  great  physiological  law  of 
existing  nature  has,  then,  always  been  the  same. 

The  character  of  the  nourishment  by  which  animals  and 
olants  have  been  sustained  has  never  varied.      The  lattet 
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have  ever  beea  nourished  by  inorganic,  and  the  former  by 
organic,  matter.  Some  animals  have  ever  fed  upon  the  flesh 
of  other  animals,  as  their  petrified  remains,  enclosing  the 
masticated  and  half-digested  fragments  of  other  animals,  tes- 
tify. Other  tribes  have  fed  only  upon  herbs  or  fruits ;  and 
some  were  omnivorous ;  just,  in  fact,  as  we  find  the  habits  of 
existing  animals. 

No  less  certain  are  we  that  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
assimilation  have  ever  been  unchanged.  We  find  the  same 
organs  for  these  purposes  as  in  existing  animals,  viz.,  the 
mouth,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  the  blood-vessels,  as 
the  coprolites  and  the  cololites  abundantly  testify.  We  infer, 
therefore,  with  great  confidence,  the  existence  of  gastric 
juice  and  bile  for  completing  the  transformation  of  the  food 
into  blood.  Indeed,  the  discovery  by  a  lady  (Miss  Mary 
Aniling,  of  England)  of  that  singular  secretion  from  which 
the  color  called  India  ink  is  prepared,  with  the  ink-bag  of  the 
sepia,  or  loligo,  in  a  petrified  state,  shovs  that  the  process 
of  secretion  existed  in  these  ancient  animals ;  and  when  we 
find  that  in  all  respects  their  structure  was  like  that  of  exist- 
ing animals,  although  some  of  the  softer  vessels  have  not 
been  preserved,  we  cannot  doubt  but  the  entire  process  of 
digestion,  and  the  conversion  of  blood  into  bone,  nerve,  and 
muscle,  was  precisely  the  same  as  it  now  is. 

In  the  fact,  also,  that  we  find  in  fossil  specimens  organs  of 
respiration,  such  as  lungs,  gills,  and  trachea,  we  learn  that 
the  process  of  a  circulation  of  blood,  and  its  purification 
by  means  *of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  have  never 
varied.  Animal  heat,  too,  dependent  as  it  is  essentially  upon 
this  oxygenating  process,  was  always  derived  from  the  same 
Bource  as  at  present. 

The    perfectly  preserved    minute    vessels    of   vegetables 
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enable  us,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  to  identify  them  with 
the  plants  now  alive ;  and  they  pn^e,  too,  incontestably,  that 
the  nourishment  of  vegetables  has  always  been  of  the  same 
kind,  and  has  been  converted  into  the  various  proximate  prin- 
ciples of  plants  by  the  same  processes. 

Again.  We  have  evidence  that  these  ancient  animals  pos- 
sessed the  same  senses  as  th^ir  congeneric  races  now  on  the 
globe.  We  have  one  good  example  in  which  that  most  deli- 
cate organ,  the  eye,  is  most  perfectly  preserved.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  visual  organ  of  insects  and  of  crustaceans  is 
composed  of  a  multitude  —  often  several  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands—  of  eyes,  united  into  one,  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  multiplying  glass ;  each  eye  producing  a  separate  image 
of  the  object  observed.  Such  an  eye  had  the  trilobite.  Each 
ccmtained  at  least  four  hundred  nearly  spherical  lenses  on  the 
surface  of  the  cornea,  united  into  one  organ ;  revealing  to  us 
the  interesting  fact,  that  the  relations  of  light  to  animal  organ- 
ization were  the  same  in  that  remote  era  as  they  now  are. 

But  I  need  not  multiply  proof  of  the  functional  identity  of 
organic  nature  in  all  ages.  It  may,  however,  be  inquired, 
how  this  identity,  as  well  as  that  of  anatomical  structure,  is 
reconciled  with  the  great  anomalies,  both  in  size  and  form, 
which  have  confessedly  prevailed  among  ancient  animals. 
Compare  the  plants  and  animals  which  now  occupy  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  globe  with  thoee  which  flourished  there  in 
the  remote  periods  of  geological  history,  and  can  we  believe 
Jiem  to  be  portions  of  one  great  system  of  organic  nature  ? 

CJompare,  for  instance,  the  thirty  or  forty  species  of  ferns 
now  growing  to  the  height  of  a  few  inches,  or  one  or  two  feet, 
in  Europe  and  this  country,  with  the  more  than  two  hundred 
speciss  already  dug  out  of  the  coal  mines,  many  of  which 
were  forty  to  forty-five  feet  in  height;    or  the  diminutive 
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ground  pines,  and  equiseta,  now  scaroelj  noticed  in  oof  for 
estS)  with  the  gigantic  lepidodendron)  sigiilaria,  calamites^ana 
equiseta,  of  the  carboniferous  period ;  and  who  will  not  be 
Btruclf  with  the  great  diflferenc^  between  them  ? 

Or  go  to  Germany,  and  imagine  the  bones  of  the  dinotbe* 
num  to  start  out  <^  the  soi!,  and  become  clothed  with  flesh 
and  instinct  with  li^  You  .have  befora  you  a  quadruped 
eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportional  height,  much 
larger  than  the  elephant,  and  with  ounred  tusks  reaching  two 
or  three  feet  below  its  lower  jaw,  while  no  other  liring  animal 
would  be  found  there  larger  than  the  ox,  or  the  horse -^  mere 
pygmies  by  the  side  of  such  a  monster,  and  evidently  unfit  to 
be  his  contemporaries. 

Again.  Let  the  megatherium  be  brought  back  to  life  on  the 
pampas  of  South  America,  and  you  have  an  animal  twelve  feet 
long  and  eight  feet  high,  with  proportions  perfectly  colossal. 
Its  fore  feet  were  a  yard  long,  its  thigh  bone  three  tiroes  thicker 
than  that  of  the  elephant,  its  width  across  the  haunches  five 
feet,  its  spinal  marrow  a  foot  hi  diameter,  and  its  ta3,  where 
it  was  inserted  into  the  body,  two  feet  in  diameter.  What  a 
giant  in  comparison  with  the  sloth,  the  anteater,  and  the 
armadillo,  to  which  it  was  allied  by  anatomical  structure  I 

Still  more  unequal  in  size,  as  compared  with  living  batra- 
chians,  was  the  labyrinthidon,  once  common  in  England  and 
Germany,  if,  indeed,  the  tracks  on  sandstone  were  made  by 
chat  animal.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  frog  as  large  as  an  ox,  and 
perhaps  as  large  as  an  elephant.  Think  of  such  animals 
swarming  in  our  morasses  at  the  present  day  1 

But  coming  back  from  Europe,  and  turning  our  thoughts  to 
the  animals  that  trod  along  the  shores  of  the  estuary  that  once 
.washed  the  base  of  Mount  Holyoke,  in  New  England,  we  shall 
encounter  an  animal,  probably  of  the  batrachian  ftimily,  of  more 
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gigantic  proportioiMi.  It  was  the  Otozoum  Moodii^  with  hind 
feet  twenty  inches  long,  more  than  twice  the  size  of  those 
of  the  labyrinthidon ;  yet  its  tracks  on  the  imperishable  sand- 
stone show  that  such  a  giant  once  trod  upon  the  muddy  shore 
of  that  ancient  estuary. 

Aloag.  that  same  shore,  also,  enormous  struthious  birds 
moved  in  flocks^  making  strides  from  three  to  five  feet  long, 
with  feet  eighteen  inches  long,  lifting  their  heads,  it  may  be, 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  above  the  ground,  surpassing,  as 
it  appears,  even  the  gigantic  dinomis  of  New  Zealand,  now 
that  the  feet  of  the  latter  have  been  discovered.  I  refer  to 
the  BrorUozoum  gigantemB,  whose  tracks  are  so  common  on 
the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  What 
dwarfs  are  we  in  comparison,  who  now  consider  ourselves 
lords  of  that  valley  1 

Still  more  remarkaUe  for  peculiarities  of  structure  was  the 
tribe  of  saurians,  which  were  once  so  numerous  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Europe *and  America.  The  ichthyosaurus,  a 
carnivorous  marine  reptile,  sometimes  thirty  feet  long,  had 
the  snout  of  a  porpoise,  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the  head  of  a 
lizard,  the  vertebrae  of  a  fish,  the  sternum  of  an  ornitbo- 
rhynchus,  and  the  paddles  of  a  whale.  Those  paddles,  cor- 
responding to  the  fins  of  a  fish,  or  the  web  feet  of  water  birds, 
were  composed,  each  of  them,  of  more  than  one  hundred 
bones.  In  short,  we  find  in  this  animal  a  combination  of 
mechanical  contrivances,  which  are  now  found  among  three 
distinct  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Its  eye,  also,  having  an 
orbital  cavity,  in  one  species,  of  fourteen  inches  in  its  longest  di- 
ameter, was  proportionally  larger  than  that  of  any  living  animal. 

*  See  a  multitude  of  other  examplej*  described  in  the  •*  Ichnology 
of  I^w  England  **  —  a  quarto  of  232  pages  and  60  plates.  Bos- 
ton: 18d8. 
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The  plesiosaurus  had  the  general  structure  of  the  ichthyo- 
saurus ;  but  its  neck  was  nearly  as  long  as  its  whole  body — 
longer,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  even  that  of  the  swan/ 

The  iguanodon  was  an  herbivorous  terrestiial  reptile  that 
formerly  inhabited  England.  It  approaches  nearest  in  struc- 
ture to  the  iguana,  a  reptile  four  or  five  feet  long,  inhabiting 
the  marine  parts  of  this  continent  Yet  the  iguanodon  ¥ras 
tbirty  feet  long,  with  a  thigh  six  feet,  and  a  body  fourteen  feet 
in  circumference.  What  an  alarm  would  it  now  produce,  to 
have  such  a  monster  start  into  life  in  the  forests  of  England, 
where  no  analogous  animal  could  be  found  more  than  half  ft 
foot  in  length  1  Surely  this  must  have  been  one  of  the  fabu- 
lous monsters  of  antiquity. 

Still  more  heteroclitic  and  unlike  existing  nature  was  the 
pterodactyle,  a  small  lizard,  contemporary  with  the  ichthyo- 
saurus and  plesiosaurus.  At  one  time  anatomists  regarded  it 
as  a  bird,  at  another  as  a  bat,  and  finally  as  a  reptile,  hav- 
ing the  head  and  neck  of  a  bird,  the  body  and  tail  of  a  quad- 
ruped, the  wings  of  a  bat,  and  the  teeth  of  a  saurian  reptile. 
With  its  wings  it  could  fly  or  swim ;  it  could  walk  on  two 
feet  or  four ;  with  its  claws  it  could  climb  or  creep.  "  Thus,'* 
says  Dr.  Buckland,  ^^  like  Milton's  flend,  all  qualified  for  all 
services,  and  all  elements,  the  pterodactyle  was  a  fit  compan- 
ion for  the  kindred  reptiles  that  swarmed  in  the  seas,  or 
crawled  on  the  shores  of  a  turbulent  planet." 

"The  fiend, 
O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  straight,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet  pursues  his  way. 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies." 

Now,  when  the  details  of  such  facts  are  brought  before  us, 
t  is  very  natural  to  fee.  that  it  is  the  history  of  monsters,  and 
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that  the  Centaurs,  the  Gorgons,  and  Chimeras  of  the  ancients, 
are  no  more  unlike  existing  animals  than  these  resurrections 
from  the  rocks.  But  further  examination  rectifies  our  mis- 
take, and  we  recognize  them  as  parts  of  one  great  system. 
All  the  peculiarities  of  size,  and  structure,  and  form,  which 
we  meet,  we  find  to  be  only  wise  and  benevolent  adaptations 
to  the  different  circumstances  in  which  animals  have  been 
placed.  The  gigantic  size  of  many  of  them,  compared  with 
existing  races,  may  be  explained  by  the  tropical,  or  even  ultra 
tropical  character  of  the  climate ;  and  not  a  single  anomaly 
of  structure  and  form  can  be  pointed  out,  which  did  not  con- 
tribute to  the  convenience  and  happiness  of  the  species,  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  It  is  our  ignorance 
and  narrow  views  alone  that  give  any  of  them  the  aspect  of 
monsters.  Listen  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  modem  anatomists. .  ^^  The  animals  of  the  ante- 
diluvian world,"  says  he,  **  were  not  monsters ;  there  is  no 
lustts^  or  extravagance.  Hideous  as  they  appear  to  us,  and 
like  the  phantoms  of  a  dream,  they  were  adapted  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  earth  when  they  existed."  **  Judging  by  these 
indications  of  the  habits  of  the  animals,  we  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  of  the  earth  during  their  period  of  ex- 
istence ;  that  it  was  suited  at  one  time  to  the  scaly  tribe  of 
the  lacertSB,  with  languid  motion ;  at  another,  to  animals  of 
higher  organization,  with  more  varied  and  lively  habits ;  and, 
finally,  we  learn  that,  at  any  period  previous  to  man^s  crea- 
tion, the  surface  of  the  earth  would  have  been  unsuitable  to 
him."  —  Bridgewater  Treatise^  pp.  35  and  31. 

A  similar  view  is  given  of  this  subject  by  England's  geo- 
logical poet,  (Rev.  Mr.  Wilks,)  in  whose  playful  verses  we 
find  more  of  true  science  and  just  inference  than  in  many 
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a  ponderous  tome  of  graye  prose.    In  one  of  his  poems  be 

says,— 

«  Seamy  coal, 

limestone,  or  oolite,  and  other  sections, 

Qiye  us  strange  tidings  of  our  old  connections ; 

Our  arboTMcent  ferns,  of  elimate  tornd, 

"With  unknown  ahapea  of  namea  and  naturaa  li<Nrnd; 

Strange  ichthyoaaurus,  or  iguanodon« 

With  many  more  I  cannot  verse  upon,  — 

Lost  species  and  lost  genera ;  some  whose  bias 

Is  chalk,  marl,  sandstone,  gravel,  or  blue  lias ; 

Birds,  beasts,  fish,  insects,  reptiles ;  fresh,  marine, 

Perfect  as  yesterday  among  ua  seen 

In  rook  or  oaye ;  'tis  passing  strange  to  me 

How  auch  incongruous  mixture  e'er  could  be. 

And  yet  no  medley  was  it :  each  its  station 

Once  occupied  in  wise  and  meet  location. 

God  is  a  God  of  order,  though  to  scan 

His  woriu  may  pose  the  feeble  powers  of  man.** 

The  facts  and  reasonmgs  which  have  now  been  presented 
will  sustain  the  following  impcnrtant  inferences :  — 

In  the  first  place,  we  learn  that  the  notions  which  hmve  so 
foiddy  prevailed^  in  ancient  and  modem  times^  respecting  a 
chaos y  are  wilhotU  foundation. 

Among  all  heathen  nations  of  antiquity,  the  belief  in  a 
primeval  chaos  was  almost  universal ;  and  from  the  heathen 
philosophers  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Christian  world,  and 
incorporated  with  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
easy  to  ascertain  what  is  the  precise 4dea  which  has  been  at- 
tached to  a  chaos.  It  is  generally  described,  however,  as  *'  a 
confused  assemblage  of  elements,''  ^^  an  unformed  and  undi- 
gested mass  of  heterogeneous  matter ; ''  not,  of  course,  subject 
to  those  la^s  which  now  govern  it,  and  which  have  arranged 
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h  all  in  beautiful  order,  even  if  we  leave  out  of  the  account 
vegetable  and  animal  organization.  Now,  I  have  attempted 
to  show  that  there  never  was  a  period  on  the  globe  when  these 
laws,  with  the  exception  of  the  organic,  did  not  operate  as 
they  now  do.  Nay,  the  geologist,  when  he  examines  the  old- 
est rocks,  finds  the  results  of  these  laws  at  the  supposed  period 
when  chaos  reigned  ;  that  is,  in  the  earliest  times  of  our  planet 
And  what  are  these  results  ?  The  most  splendid  crystalliza- 
tions which  nature  furnishes!  The  emerald,  the  topaz,  the 
sapphire,  and  other  kindred  gems,  were  elaborated  during  the 
supposed  chaotic  state  of  the  globe  ;  for  no  earlier  products 
have  yet  been  discovered  than  these  most  perfect  illustrations 
of  crystallographical,  chemical,  and  electrical  laws.  If,  in- 
deed, any  should  say,  that  by  u  chaos  they  mean  only  that 
state  of  the  world  when  no  animals  or  plants  existed,  —  in  other 
words,  when  no  organic  laws  had  been  established, —  to  such 
a  chaos  I  have  no  objection.  And  this  is  the  chaos  described 
in  the  Bible,  where  it  is  said  that,  before  the  creation  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void.  The 
tohu  van  bohu  of  Moses,  which  is  thus  translated  in  our  ISng- 
lisb  Bible,  means,  simply  and  literally,  invisible  and  unfur- 
nished —  invisible,  both  because  the  ocean  covered  the  present 
land,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  ;  and  un- 
furnished^  because  as*  yet  no  organic  natures  had  been  called 
into  existence.  This  is  the  meaning  which  the  old  Jewish 
writers,  as  Philo  and  Josephus,  attached  to  these  words  ;  and 
they  have  been  followed  by  some  of  the  ablest  modern  com- 
mentators. **  It  is  wonderful,''  says  Rosenmuller  the  elder, 
"  that  so  many  interpreters  could  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  it  was  possible  to  detect  a  chaos  in  the  words  '^mi  inn. 
That  notion  unquestionably  derived  its  origin  from  the  fictions 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  which  were  transferred  by 
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those  interpreters  to  Moses.  If  we  follow  the  practice  of 
the  language,  the  Hebrew  phrase  has  this  signification :  Ths 
earth  was  waste  and  desert^  or,  as  others  prefer,  empty  and 
vacuous  ;  that  is,  uncultured  and  unfurnished  with  those  thingyi 
with  which  the  Creator  afterwards  adorned  it"  —  Anti^[uis3, 
Tell  Hist,  p-  19-23. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  either  in 
.  nature  or  revelation,  that  the  earth  has  ever  been  in  a  stale 
corresponding  to  the  common  notions  oi  a  chaos ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  strong  proof  that  the  present  laws  of 
nature  have  been  in  operation  from  the  beginning.  These 
laws  have  varied  in  the  intensity  of  their  action,  and  we 
have  strong  reason  to  believe  that  organic  laws  did  not  always 
exist ;  but  none  of  these  laws  have  ever  been  suspended,  to 
leave  the  elements  to  mix  in  wild  disorder  in  a  formless  masa. 
It  is  high  time  that  religion  was  freed  from  the  indescribable 
incubus  of  a  chaos. 

Finally^  the  most  important  conclusion  to  which  the  mind  is 
conducted  by  this  subject  t>,  that  the  present  and  past  condi- 
tions of  this  world  are  only  parts  of  one  and  the  same  great 
system  qf  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence. 

We  have  seen  that  the  same  wise  and  benevolent  laws, 
organic  and  inorganic,  have  always  controlled,  as  they  now 
control,  this  lower  world*  It  is  true  we  find  modified  condi- 
tions of  the  globe  in  its  past  history ;  but  they  were  always 
the  foreseen  result  of  the  same  laws,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  same  great  plan.  And  the  modifications  of  organic  struc- 
ture, which  were  great  in  the  successive  economies,  were 
always  in  perfect  correspondence  with  the  earth's  physical 
changes.  Nowhere  do  we  meet  with  conflicting  plans ;  but 
throughout  all  nature,  from  the  earliest  zoophyte  and  sea- 
weed of  the  Silurian  rocks  to  the  young  animals  and  plants  thai 
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omiA  into  existence  to-day,  and  from  the  choice  gems  that 
were  produced  when  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  to 
the  <^ystal8  which  axe  now  fonniDg  in  the  chemist's  labora- 
tory, one  golden  chain  of  harmony  links  all  tog^her,  and 
kbntifies  all  as  the  work  of  the  same  infinite  mind. 

^^  In  all  the  numerous  examples  of  design  which  we  have 
selected  from  die  various  animal  and  vegetable  remams  that 
occur  in  a  fossil  state,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  "  there  is  such  a 
never-failing  identity  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
construction,  and  such  uniform  adoption  of  analogous  means 
to  produce  various  ends,  with  so  much  only  of  departure  from 
one  common  type  of  mechanism  as  was  requisite  to  adapt 
each  instrument  to  its  own  especial  function,  and  to  fit  each 
species  to  its  peculiar  place  and  office  in  the  scale  of  created 
beings,  that  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  acknowledge  in  all  these 
facts  a  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  the  intelligence  in 
which  such  transcendent  harmony  originated ;  and  we  may 
almost  dare  to  assert  that  neither  atheism  nor  polytheism 
would  ever  have  found  acceptance  in  the  world,  had  the  evi- 
dences of  high'  intefligence  and  unity  of  design  which  have 
been  discl<^ed  by  modern  discoveries  in  physical  science 
been  fully  known  to  the  authors  or  the  abetters  of  systems 
to  which  they  are  so  diametrically  opposed.  It  is  the  same 
handwriting  that  we  read,  the  same  system  and  contrivance 
that  we  trace,  the  same  unity  of  object  and  relation  to 
final  causes  which  we  see  maintained  throughout,  and  con- 
stantly proclaiming  the  unity  of  the  great  divine  original.^^ 
—  Bridgewater  Treatise^  p.  584. 

"  The  earth,  from  her  deep  foundations,  unites  with  the 
cele<^al  orbs,  that  roll  throughout  boundless  space,  to  declare 
t*  e  glory  and  show  forth  the  praise  of  their  common  Author 
and  Preserver ;  and  the  voice  of  natural  religion  accords  bar* 
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monknisly  with  the  testimonies  of  revelation,  in  ascribing  the 
origin  of  the  universe  to  the  will  of  one  eternal  and  dominant 
intelligence,  the  almighty  Lord  and  supreme  First  Cause  of 
all  thin^  that  subsist ;  the  same  yesterday^  to-day ^  and  for* 
ever,  before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth^  or  ever  the 
earth  and  the  world  were  made^  God  from  everlasting  and 
withtmt  end:^  —  Bridgewaier  Treatise^  p.  586. 
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LECTURE    IX. 

THE  HYPOTHESIS  OF  CREATION  BY  LAW. 

In  all  ages  of  the  worid,  where  men  have  been  enlightened 
enough  to  reason  upon  the  causes  of  phenomena,  a  mysteri- 
ous and  a  mighty  power  has  been  imputed  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  A  large  portion  of  the  most  enlightened  men  have 
felt  as  if  those  laws  not  only  explain,  but  possess  an  inherent 
potency  to  continue,  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature.  Most 
men  oi  this  description,  however,  have  thought  that  to  origi- 
nate nature  must  have  demanded  the  special  exercise  of  an 
infinite  and  all-wise  Being.  But  a  few,  in  every  age,  have 
endeavored  to  exalt  law  into  a  Creator,  as  well  as  Controller, 
of  the  world.  The  hypothesis  has  assumed  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  and  until  recently  few  have  attempted  to  draw  it 
out  in  all  its  details,  and  apply  it  to  all  nature.  Amoug  the 
ancient  philosophers  it  was  based  on  the  eternity  of  matter, 
and  made  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  rank  atheism. 
Starting  with  the  position,  as  an  axiom,  that  nothing  produces 
nothing,  —  in  other  words,  that  creation  out  of  nothing  is 
impossible, -— Democritus  maintained  that  all  existence  was 
the  result  of  two  necessary  and  self-existent  principles,  viz., 
space,  infinite  in  extent,  and  atoms,  infinite  in  number.  The 
latter  have  beeu  eternally  in  motion,  in  directious  varying 
from  right  lines ;  and  their  necessary  collisions  have  produced 
the  various  forms  of  organic  and  inorganic  nature.  To  pro- 
duce animals  and  plants,  it  was  only  necessary  that  the  atoms 
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should  be  suitably  arranged.  The  only  aniniating  \  rinciple 
was  the  rapid  agitation  of  atoms. 

In  modem  times,  very  few  philosophers  have  ventured  to 
solve  the  whole  problem  of  the  universe  by  any  self-actbg, 
self-producing  power  in  nature.  La  Place  limited  himself  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe  were 
produced  by  the  vortical  movements  of  nebulous  matter; 
although  his  object,  equally  with  that  of  Democritus  and 
EpicunM,  was  to  dispense  with  an  intelligent,  perKmal  Deity. 
Lamarck,  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire,  and  Bory  St.  Vincent,  as- 
suming the  existence  of  matter  and  its  laws,  have  eodeavored 
to  show,  by  the  inherent  vitality  of  some  parts  of  matter, 
how  the  first  or  lowest  classes  of  aoifnals  and  plants  may 
have  been  produced ;  and  how,  from  these,  by  the  theory  of 
development  and  the  force  of  circumstances,  all  the  hi^ier 
families,  with  their  instincts  and  intellects,  may  have  been 
evolved.  A  still  nwre  recent,  but  anonynaous,  writer  has  had 
the  boldness  to  unite  the  nebular  hypothesis  with  those  of 
spontaneous  generation  and  transmutation*  into  a  single  sys- 
tem, and  to  attempt  to  clothe  it  with  the  garb  of  pihiksophy ; 
nay,  to  do  this  in  consistency,  not  only  with  Theiam,  but 
with  a  belief  in  revelation.  Thks  theory  is  what  I  denominalo 
the  hypothesis  of  creation  iy  law.  And  judging  from  its 
wide  reception,  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  it  had  strong 
probabilities  in  its  favor.  It  should,  therefore,  at  leckst  receive 
a  carefiil  and  candid  examination.  For  though  many  of  its 
statements  and  conclusions  are  absurd,  and  some  of  them  are 
highly  ridiculous,  the  hypothesis,  at  least  m  some  of  its  parts, 
falls  in  with  certain  loose  notions  that  have  got  possession  of 
the  public  mind,  and  which  nothing  but  cogent  reasoning  ean 
eradicate. 

Before  entering  upon  such  an  examination,  lM>wever,  it 
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seems  necessary  to  go  somewhat  more  into  detail  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  nature  of  .this  hypothesis.  It  may  conveniently 
be  described  under  the  heads  of  cosmogony^  which  attempts 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  world ;  xodgony^  which  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  animals ;  and  zodnomy^  which  describes 
the  laws  of  animal  life.* 

The  cosmogony  of  this  theory  is  embraced  in  what  is  de- 
nominated the  nebular  hjrpothesis,  propounded  by  the  eminent 
mathematician  La  Place.  He  supposes  that,  originally,  the 
whole  solar  system  constituted  only  one  vast  mass  of  nebu- 
lous matter,  being  expanded  into  the  thinnest  vapor  and  gas 
by  heat,  and  more  than  fillmg  the  space  at  present  occupied 
by  the  planets.  This  vapor,  he  still  further  supposes,  had  a 
revolution  from  west  to  east  on  an  axis.  As  the  heat  dimin- 
ished by  radiation,  the  nebulous  matter  must  condense,  and 
consequently  the  velocity  of  rotation  must  increase,  and  an 
exterior  zone  of  vapor  might  be  detached  ;  since  the  central 
attraction  might  not  be  aWe  to  overcome  the  increased  cen- 
trifugal force.  This  ring  of  vapor  might  sometimes  retain 
its  original  form,  as  in  the  case  of  Saturn's  ring ;  but  the 
tendency  would  be,  in  general,  to  divide  into  several  masses, 
which,  by  coalescing  again,  would  form  a  single  mass,  hav- 
ing a  revolution  about  the  sun,  and  on  its  axis.  This  would 
constitute  a  planet  in  a  state  of  vapor ;  and  by  the  detach- 
ment of  successive  rings  might  all  the  planets  be  produced. 
As  they  went  on  contracting,  by  the  same  law,  satellites 
might  be  formed  to  each ;  and  the  ultimate  result  would  be 
solid  planets  and  satellites,  revolving  around  the  sun  in 
nearly  the  same  plane,  and  in  the  same  direction,  and  also 
on  their  axes. 

•  I  adopt  this  division  from  an  able  American  eview  of  the 
•♦Vestiges." 
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Although  this  hypothesis  has  heen  regarded  with  favor  by 
many  philosophers,  who  were  Theists,  and  evea  Christians, 
yet  the  object  of  La  Place  in  *  proposing  it  was  to  sustain 
atheism.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  expressed  the  conviction  that 
**  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  solar  system  cannot  but 
be  the  work  of  an  intelligent  and  most  powerful  Being." 
La  Place  declared  that,  in  this  statement,  Newton  "  had  devi- 
ated from  the  method  of  true  philosophy,"  and  brought  for- 
ward these  views  to  sustain  his  declaration.  Whether  they 
do  sustain  it,  will  be  considered  in  another  place.  But  since 
it  is  one  of  those  modes  in  which  men  have  attempted  to 
account  for  the  universe  without  a  Deity,  it  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  examination  in  this  lecture,  in  which  we  are  inquiring 
whether  law  alone  will  account  for  the  creation  and  sustenta- 
tion  of  the  universe. 

The  zoogony  of  this  hypothesis  undertakes  to  show  how 
animals  and  plants  may  be  produced  without  any  special  ex- 
ercise of  creating  power  on  the  part  of  the  Deity.  It  sup- 
poses matter  to  be  endowed  with  certain  laws,  whose  operation 
alone  will  determine  life  in  brute  matter,  or,  rather,  whose 
operation  constitutes  life.  Some  would  have  it  that  a  part  of 
matter  is  essentially  vital;  that  is,  endowed  with  inherent 
life ;  and  that  this  matter,  like  leaven,  communicates  life  to 
dead  matter  arranged  in  a  certain  order.  But  the  more  mod- 
em view  is,  that  life  is  produced  by  electrical  agency.  It  is 
found  that  the  fundamental  form  of  organic  beings  is  a  glob- 
ule, having  another  globule  forming  within  it.  It  is  also 
found  that  globules  may  be  produced  in  albumen  by  elec- 
tricity ;  and  if  we  could  discover  how  nature  produces  albu- 
men, it  is  thought  that  the  whole  process  by  which  living  organ- 
isms are  produced  would  be  distinctly  before  us.  It  seems 
\o  be  simply  the  operation  of  electricity,  and  requires  no 
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intervention  of  special  creating  energy.  If  the  question 
arises,  Whence  came  such  marvellous  laws  to  exist  in  nature  ? 
'  the  atheist  replies  that  matter  and  its  laws  are  eternal,  having 
neither  beginning  nor  end  ;  while  the  Theist,  who  maintains 
this  hypothesis,  asserts  that,  when  Grod  created  matter,  he 
endowed  it  with  such  laws,  having  an  inherent,  self-executing 
power. 

Having  thus  ascertained,  as  it  supposes,  how  life  and  or- 
ganization in  the  simplest  forms  may  be  produced,  the  next 
inquiry  is,  how  the  more  perfect  and  complicated  forms  of 
organic  beings  may  be  developed  by  laws,  without  divine 
power.  This  constitutes  the  zoonomy  of  the  subject  The 
French  zoologist,  Lamarck,  first  drew  out  and  formally  de- 
fended this  hypothesis,  aided  by  others,  as  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire 
and  Bory  St.  Vincent  Their  supposition  was,  that  there  is  a 
power  in  nature,  which  they  sometimes  denominated  the 
Deity,  yet  did  not  allow  it  to  be  intelligent  and  independ- 
ent, but  a  mere  blind,  instrumental  force.  This  power,  they 
supposed,  was  able  to  produce  what  they  called  monads^  or 
rough  draughts  of  animals  and  plants.  These  monads  were 
the  simplest  of  all  organic  beings,  mere  aggregations  of 
matter,  some  of  them  supposed  to  be  inherently  vital.  And 
such  monads  are  the  only  things  ever  produced  directly  by 
this  blind  deity.  But  in  these  monads  there  was  supposed  to 
reside  an  inherent  tendency  to  progressive  improvement. 
The  wants  of  this  living  mass  of  jelly  were  supposed  to  pro- 
duce such  effects  as  would  gradually  form  new  organs,  as 
the  hands,  the  feet,  and  the  mouth.  These  changes  would 
be  aided  by  another  prin^-jiple,  which  they  called  the  force  of 
external  circumstances y  by  which  they  meant  the  influence 
upon  its  development  of  its  peculiar  condition ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  conatus  ktr  flying,  produced  by  the  internal  principle, 
25 
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would  form  wii^gs  \n  birds ;  a  conatus  for  swimming  in  water 
would  form  the  fios  and  tails  of  fishes;  and  a  cooatus  for 
walking  would  form  the  feet  and  legs  of  quadrupeds.  Thus 
the  organs  were  not  formed  to  meet  the  wants,  but  by  the 
wants,  of  the  animal  and  plant  Of  course,  new  wants 
would  produce  new  organs ;  and  thus  have  animals  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  complicated  and  perfect  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  gedogical  history.  Man  began  his  course  as  a  mo- 
nad, but,  by  the  force  of  Lamarck^s  two  principles,  has  reached 
the  most  elevated  rank  on  the  scale  of  animals.  His  last  condi- 
tion before  his  present  was  that  of  the  monkey  tribe,  especial- 
ly that  of  the  orang-outang.  The  advocates  of  this  hypothesis 
generally,  however,  suppose  that  there  are  from  three  to  fif- 
teen species  of  men,  and  that  the  different  races  are  not  mere 
varieties  of  one  species.  The  most  perfect  species,  the  Cau- 
casian, af\er  leaving  the  monkey  state,  has  gradually  risen 
through  the  inferior  species,  and  is  still  making  progress ;  so 
that  we  cannot  tell  where  they  will  stop.  In  general,  the 
advocates  of  this  hypothesis  are  materialists  ;  that  is,  they  do 
not  suppose  that  there  is  a  soul  in  man,  distinct  from  the 
body,  but  that  thought  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
They  usually  also  regard  moral  qualities  as  mainly  dependent 
upon  organization,  agreeably  to  the  opinions  of  ultra  phrenol- 
(^ists;  and  hence  that  they  are  more  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed  for  their  deviations  from  rectitude. 

Such  is  the  hypothesis.  Let  us  now,  in  the  first  place, 
assume  it  to  be  proved,  and  see  what  inferences  follow. 

I  remarky  firsts  that  the  occurrence  of  events  according  to 
law  does  not  remove  the  necessity  of  a  divine  contriving^ 
superintending,  and  sustaining  Power. 

That  every  event  in  the  universe  takes  place  according  t» 
fixed  laws  I  am  ready  to  admit     For  w^al  is  a  natural  law  ? 
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Kotbiog  mom  nor  less  than  the  uniform  mode  jn  which  divine 
|>ower  acts.  In  the  case  of  miracles,  it  may  be  thsit  the  ordi* 
nary  laws  of  nature  are  suspended  or  counteracted  ;  at  least, 
they  are  increased  or  diminished  in  their  power.  Yet  from 
what  we  know  of  tiie  divine  perfections,  we  must  conclude 
tkat  God  has  certain  fixed  rules  by  which  he  is  regulated  in 
the  performance  of  miracles ;  and,  of  course,  in  the  same 
circumstances  we  should  expect  the  same  miracles.  So  that 
we  onoay  reasonably  admit  that  even  miracles  are  regulated 
and  controlled  by  law,  like  common  events ;  though,  from  the 
infrequency  of  the  former,  men  cannot  understand  the  laws 
that  regulate  them. 

Now,  if  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis  mean  simply  that 
every  event  is  regulated  by  law,  -^  in  other  words,  that  with 
like  antecedents  like  consequents  will  be  connected,  —  I  have 
no  controversy  with  them ;  and  such  is  the  precise  statement 
of  a  modem  anonymous  popular  writer  on  the  subject. 

He  declares  that  his  ^^  purpose  b,  to  show  that  the  whole 
revelation  of  the  works  of  Grod  presented  to  our  senses  and 
reason  is  a  system  based  on  what  we  are  compelled,  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  to  call  law  ;  by  whk^h,  however,  is  not 
meant  a  system  independent  or  exclusive  of  the  Deity,  but 
one  which  only  proposes  a  certain  mode  of  his  toorHngy  -^ 
Sequd  to  the  Vestiges  of  Nat.  Hist,  of  Creation,  p.  2.  —  But 
this  is  by  no  means  all  that  is  meant  by  this  hypothesis.  Nay, 
the  grand  object  of  the  writer  above  quoted  is,  to  show  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  miraculous  interference  in  the  crea- 
tion or  preservation  of  the  universe.  He  admits  only  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature,  but  denies  all  special  and  extraordi- 
nary laws ;  and  says  that  it  does  not  "  appear  necessary  that 
God  should  exercise  an  immediately  superintending  pow«r 
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over  the  mundane  economy."  —  Vestiges^  p.  273.  —  Nay,  he 
denies  that  the  original  creation  of  the  universe  and  of  animals 
and  plants  required  any  thing  but  the  operation  of  natural 
laws ;  of  such  laws  as  we  see  and  understand.  The  thought 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  special  and  mi- 
raculous  acts  of  the  Deity  may  be  as  truly  governed  by  law 
as  the  motions  of  planets.  Every  thing  of  that  sort  he  seems 
to  regard  as  a  violation  of  law,  —  a  stepping  aside  from  fixed 
principles,  —  a  sort  of  afterthought  with  Jehovah,  —  a  remedy 
for  some  defect  in  his  original  plans.  True,  the  law  of  mira- 
cles and  of  special  providence  is  very  different  from  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature  ;  and,  therefore,  the  one  may  for  a  time 
supersede  the  others.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  former 
is  not  regulated  by  laws ;  nor  that  it  did  not  enter  into  the 
original  plan  of  the  universe  in  the  divine  mind.  It  must  have 
been  a  part  of  that  plan ;  every  thing  was  a  part  of  it,  and 
there  can  be  with  him  no  afterthought,  no  improvement,  no 
alteration  of  his  eternal  designs. 

Admitting  that  every  event,  miraculous  as  well  as  common, 
is  under  law,  it  by  no  means  renders  a  present  directing  and 
energizing  Deity  unnecessary.  This  hypothesis  admits  that 
organic  life  had  a  beginning,  for  its  grand  object  is  to  show 
how  it  began  by  law  alone.  Now,  who  gave  to  matter,  in  a 
gaseous  state,  such  wonderful  laws  that  this  fair  world  should 
be  the  result  of  their  operation  ?  If  it  would  require  infinite 
wisdom  as  well  as  power  to  create  the  present  universe  at 
once  out  of  nothing,  would  it  demand  less  of  contrivance  and 
skill  to  impart  such  powers  to  brute  matter?  It  was  not 
merely  a  power  to  produce  organic  natures,  to  form  their 
complicated  organs,  to  give  life,  and  instinct,  and  intellect ; 
but  to  adapt  each  particle,  each  organ,  each  animal,  and  each 
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plant,  most  exactly  and  most  wonderfully  to  its  place  in  the 
vast  system,  so  that  every  single  thing  should  most  beautifully 
harmonize  with  every  other  thing. 

Again.  What  is  a  natural  law  without  the  presence  and 
energizing  power  of  the  lawgiver?  How  easily  are  men 
bewildered  by  words !  and  none  has  led  more  astray  than  this 
word  law.  We  talk  about  its  power  to  produce  certain  ef> 
feels  ;  but  who  can  point  out  any  inherent  power  of  this  sort 
which  it  possesses  ?  Who  can  show  how  a'  law  operates  but 
through  the  enei^izing  influence  of  the  lawgiver  ?  How  un- 
philosophical  then  to  separate  a  law  of  nature  from  the  Deity, 
and  to  imagine  him  to  have  withdrawn  from  his  works !  For 
to  do  this  would  be  to  annihilate  the  law.  He  must  be  present 
every  moment,  and  direct  every  movement  of  the  universe,  just 
as  really  as  the  mind  of  man  must  be  in  the  body  to  produce 
its  movements.  Take  away  Grod  from  the  universe,  or  let 
him  cease  to  act  mentally  upon  it,  and  every  movement  would 
as  instantly  and  certainly  cease,  as  would  every  movement  of 
the  human  frame,  were  the  mind  to  be  withdrawn,  or  cease  to 
will.  We  realize  the  necessity  of  the  divine  presence  and 
energy  to  produce  a  miracle.  But  if  miracles  are  performed 
according  to  law,  as  much  as  common  events,  —  and  we 
surely  cannot  prove  they  are  not,  —  why  is  a  present  Deity 
any  more  necessary  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  ?  The 
Bible  considers  common  and  miraculous  events  exactly  alike 
in  this  respect.     And  true  philosophy  teaches  the  same. 

1  see  not,  then,  why  this  law  hypothesis  does  not  require  an 
infinite  Deity,  just  as  much  as  the  ordinary  belief,  which  sup- 
poses that  God  originally  created  the  universe  by  his  fiat,  and 
sustains  it  constantly  by  his  power,  and  from  time  to  time 
interferes  with  the  regular  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  by 
miracle**.    The  only  difference  seems  to  be  this :    Wh»le  the 
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common  view  represeots  Qod  lus  always  watcbing  over  fan 
works,  and  ready,  whenever  necessary,  to  make  special  inter- 
positions, the  law  hypothesis  introduces  him  only  at  the  very 
dawn  of  the  universe,  exerting  his  infinite  wisdom  and  power 
to  devise  and  endow  matter  with  exquisite  laws,  capable,  by 
their  inherent  self-executing  power,  of  originating  all  organic 
natures,  and  producing  the  infinite  variety  of  nature,  and  keep- 
ing in  play  her  countless  and  unceasing  agencies.  It  was 
only  necessary  that  he  should  impress  attenuated  matter  with 
these  laws,  and  then  put  the  machine  in  motion,  and  it  would 
go  on  forever,  without  any  need  of  God's  presence  or  agency ; 
so  that  he  might  henceforward  give  himself  up  to  undisturbed 
Tepose. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  La  Place,  and  some  other  advocates 
of  this  Urtter  hypothesis,  do  not  admit  any  necessity  for  a 
Deity  even  to  originate  matter  or  its  laws  ;  and  to  prove  this 
was  the  object  of  the  nebular  hypothesis*  But  how  evident 
ihat  in  this  he  signally  failed  !  For  even  though  he  could 
show  how  nebulous  matter,  placed  in  a  certain  position,  and 
having  a  revolution,  might  be  separated  Into  sun  and  planets, 
by  merely  mechanical  laws,  yet  where,  save  in  an  infinite 
Deity,  lie  the  power  and  the  wisdom  to  originate  that  matter, 
and  to  bring  it  into  such  a  condition,  that,  by  blind  laws  alone, 
it  would  produce  such  a  universe  —  so  harmonious,  so  varied, 
so  nicely  adjusted  in  its  parts  and  relations  as  the  one  we  in- 
habit ?  Especially,  how  does  this  hypothesis  show  in  what 
manner  these  worlds  could  be  peopled  by  countless  myriads 
of  organic  natures,  most  exquisitely  contrived,  and  fitted  to 
their  condition  ?  The  atheist  may  say  that  matter  is  eternal. 
But  if  so,  what  but  an  infinite  mind  could  in  time  begin  the 
work  of  organic  creation  ?  If  the  matter  existed  for  eternal 
ages  without  being  brought  into  order,  and   mto  organic 
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Structures,  why  did  it  not  continue  in  the  same  state  forever  ? 
Does  the  atheist  say,  AH  is  the  result  of  laws  inherent  in  mat- 
ter ?  But  how  could  those  laws  remain  dormant  through  all 
past  eternity,  —  that  is,  through  a  period  literally  infinite, — 
and  then  at  length  be  aroused  into  intense  action  ?  Besides, 
to  impute  the  present  wise  arrangements  and  organic  crea- 
tions of  the  world  to  law,  is  to  endow  that  law  with  all  the 
attributes  with  which  the  Theist  invests  the  Deity.  Nothing 
short  of  intelligence,  and  wisdom,  and  benevolence,  and  power, 
infinitely  above  what  man  possesses,  will  account  for  the  pres- 
ent world.  If  there  is,  then,  a  power  inherent  in  matter  ade- 
quate to  the  production  of  such  effects,  that  power  must  be 
the  same  as  the  Deity ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  truly  the  Deity, 
by  whatever  name  we  call  it.  In  short,  the  fact  that  La  Place 
did  not  see  that  his  hypothesis  utterly  failed  to  account  for 
the  universe  without  a  Deity,  strikingly  shows  us,  that  a  man 
may  be  a  giant  in  mathematics,  while  he  is  only  a  pygmy  in 
moral  reasoning ;  or,  to  make  the  statement  more  general, 
how  a  man,  by  an  exclusive  cultivation  of  one  faculty  of  the 
soul,  may  shrivel  all  the  rest  into  a  nutshell. 

From  these  views  and  reasonings,  it  is  clear,  I  think,  that 
the  hypothesis  of  creation  by  law  does  not  necessarily  destroy 
the  theory  of  religion.  For  if  we  admit  that  every  thing  in 
the  world  of  matter  and  of  mind,  not  excepting  miracles  and 
special  providences,  is  regulated,  if  not  produced,  by  law,  it 
does  not  take  away  the  necessity  of  a  contriving,  sustaining, 
and  energizing  Deity.  Even  though  we  admit  that  God  has 
communicated  to  nature's  laws,  at  the  beginning,  a  power  to 
execute  themselves,  (though  the  supposition  is  quite  unphilo- 
«ophical,)  DO  event  is  any  the  less  God's  work,  than  if  all  were 
miraculous. 

In  consistency  with  this  conclusion^  we  find  that  while  some 
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advocates  of  this  hypothesis  evidently  intended  it  to  sustain 
atheism,  its  most  plausible  advocate,  as  we  have  seen,  fully 
admits,  not  only  the  divine  existence,  but  the  reality  of  reve- 
lation. It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  this  anonymous 
writer  has  not  virtually  taken  away  the  Deity,  and  even  moral 
accountability,  by  his  materialism  and  his  ultra-phrenology  ; 
yet  we  do  not  see  but  he  may  assert  his  law  system  without 
denying  God's  existence  or  attributes. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  influence  of  this 
hypothesis  upon  practical  religion  is  disastrous.  It  does,  ap- 
parently, so  remove  the  Deity  from  all  concern  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  and  so  foists  law  into  his  place,  that  practically 
there  is  no  Grod.  If  his  agency  is  acknowledged,  as  having 
put  the  vast  machine  in  motion,  in  some  indefinitely  remote 
period  of  past  duration,  yet  the  feeling  is,  that  since  then  he 
has  given  up  the  reins  into  the  hands  of  law,  so  that  man  has 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  but  only  with  nature's  laws ;  that  he 
has  only  to  submit  to  these,  and  not  expect  any  interposition 
for  his  relief,  however  earnestly  he  cry  for  it  Now,  it  is 
obviously  the  intention  and  desire  of  the  advocates  of  this 
hypothesis  thus  to  remove  God  away  from  his  works,  and 
from  their  thoughts ;  else  why  should  they  so  strenuously  re- 
sist the  notion  of  miracles  ?  For  these  may  just  as  properly 
be  referred  to  law  as  common  events.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  hypothesis,  that  it  opposes  strongly 
the  idea  of  any  special  oversight  and  interposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Deity.  True,  when  we  look  at  the  subject  philosophi- 
cally, we  must  acknowledge  that  an  event  is  just  as  really  the 
work  of  God,  when  brought  about  by  laws  which  he  ordauis 
and  energizes,  as  by  miraculous  interposition.  Still  the 
practical  influence  of  these  two  views  of  Providence  is  quite 
diflerent. 
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WJioever  tbe  author  of  the  Vestiges  may  be,  he  nas  evi- 
Jently  lived  in  a  religious  community,  and  felt  the  influence 
of  a  religious  atmosphere ;  for  he  tries  to  conform  his  system 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  principles  of  Protestant  Christianity. 
In  other  words,  he  feels  so  much  the  power  of  practical 
piety  around  him,  that  he  does  not  suffer  the  influence  of 
the  system  which  he  advocates-  to  exhibit  itself  fully,  nor 
to  drive  him  into  those  extravagances  of  belief  which  natu- 
rally result  from  it.  In  order  to  see  what  is  its  natural  ten- 
dency, we  need  to  go  to  such  a  country  as  Germany,  or  Swit- 
zerland, where  there  is  little  to  restrain  the  wildest  vagaries  of 
belief.  In  the  works  of  Professor  Lorenz  Oken,  of  Zurich, 
we  see  fully  developed  the  tendencies  and  results  of  this  hy- 
pothesis of  development  by  law,  combined  with  the  unintelli- 
gible idealism  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  &c.  In  his  Physio- 
philosophy,  translated  by  the  Ray  Society  for  the  edification 
of  sober,  matter-of-fact  Anglo-Saxons,  we  find  a  man,  of  strong 
mind  and  extensive  knowledge,  taking  the  most  ridiculous 
positions  with  the  stoutest  dogmatism,  and  the  most  imper- 
turbable gravity,  yet  whose  blasphemy  is  equalled  only  by 
their  absurdity.  Let  a  few  quotations  illustrate  and  confirm 
this  statement. 

"  The  highest  mathematical  idea,  or  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  all  mathematics,  is  the  zero  =  0. 

^'  Zero  is  in  itself  nothing.  Mathematics  is  based  upon 
nothing,  and  consequently  arises  out  of  nothing. 

*'  Real  and  ideal  are  no  more  different  from  each  other 
than  ice  and  water :  both  of  these,  as  is  well  known,  are  es- 
•enlially  one  and  the  same,  and  yet  are  different,  the  diversity 
consisting  in  the  form.  Every  real  is  absolutely  nothing  else 
than  a  number. 

*  The  Eternal  is  the  nothing  of  nature. 
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^^  There  is  no  other  science  than  that  which  treats  of  nothing. 

'^  There  exists  nothing  but  nothing  —  nothing  but  th« 
Eternal. 

"  Every  thing  in  the  world  is  endowed  with  life ;  the  world 
itself  is  alive,  and  continues  only,  maintains  itself  by  virtue  of 
its  life. 

*^  Man  is  God  wholly  manifested.  God  has  become  man, 
zero  has  become  -| .  Man  is  the  whole  of  arithmetic,  com- 
pacted, however,  out  of  all  numbers  ;  he  can,  therefore,  pro- 
duce numbers  out  of  himself. 

^^  Animals  are  men  who  never  imagine.  They  are  beings 
who  never  attain  to  consciousness  concerning  themselves. 
They  are  single  accounts ;  man  is  the  whole  of  mathematics. 

"  Arithmetic  is  the  truly  absolute  or  divine  science.  The- 
ology is  arithmetic  personified. 

"For  God  to  become  real,  he  must  appear  under  the  form 
of  the  sphere.  There  is  no  other  form  for  God.  Grod  mani- 
festing is  an  infinite  sphere. 

"  God  is  a  rotating  globe ;  the  world  is  Grod  rotating. 

"  The  whole  universe  is  material,  is  nothing  but  matter ; 
for  it  is  the  primary  act  repeating  itself  eternally  in  the  cen- 
tre.    The  universe  is  a  rotating  globe  of  matter. 

'^  There  is  no  dead  matter ;  it  is  alive  through  its  being, 
through  the  Eternal  that  is  in  it.  Matter  has  no  existence  in 
itself,  but  it  is  the  Eternal  only  that  exists  in  it.  Every  thing 
is  God  that  is  there,  and  without  God  there  is  absolutely 
nothing. 

"  Every  thing  that  is  is  material.  Now,  however,  there  is 
nothing  that  is  not ;  consequently  there  is  every  where  nothing 
immaterial. 

"  Fire  is  the  totality  of  ether,  is  Grod  manifested  in  hii 
totality. 
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'^  Every  thing  that  is  has  origiDated  out  of  fire  ;  every  thing 
18  only  cooled,  rigidified  fire. 

*^  God  being  in  himself  is  gravity ;  acting,  self-emergent 
light ;  both  together,  or  returning  into  himself,  heat. 

"  God  only  is  monocentral.  The  world  is  the  bicentral  God, 
God  the  monocentral  world,  which  is  the  same  with  the  monas 
and  dyas.     Self-consciousness  is  a  living  ellipse. 

"  God  is  a  threefold  trinity ;  at  first  the  eternal,  then  the 
ethereal,  and  finally  the  terrestrial,  where  it  is  completely 
divided. 

"  The  symbolical  doctrine  of  the  colors  is  correct  according 
to  the  philosophy  of  nature.  Red  is  fire,  love  —  Father. 
Blue  is  air,  truth,  and  belief —  Son.  Green  is  water,  forma- 
tion, hope  —  Ghost.  These  are  the  three  cardinal  virtues. 
Yellow  is  earth,  the  immovable,  inexorable  falsity,  the  only 
vice  —  Satan.  There  are  three  virtues,  but  only  one  vice. 
A  result  obtained  by  physio- philosophy,  whereof  pneumato- 
philosophy  as  yet  augurs  nothing. 

'*  The  primary  mucus,  out  of  which  every  thing  organic 
has  been  created,  is  the  sea  mucus. 

*^  The  whole  sea  is  alive.  It  is  a  fluctuating,  ever  self-ele- 
vating, and  ever  self-depressing  organism. 

^*  If  the  organic  fundamental  substance  consist  of  infusoria, 
8o  must  the  whole  organic  world  originate  from  infusoria. 
^  Plants  and  animals  can  be  only  metamorphoses  of  infusoria. 
No  organism  has  consequently  been  created  of  larger  size  than 
an  infusorial  point :  whatever  is  larger  has  not  been  created, 
but  developed. 

"  The  mind,  just  as  the  body,  must  be  developed  out  of 
these  animals,  (infusoria.)  The  human  body  has  been  formed 
by  an  extreme  separation  of  the  neuro-protoplasmic  or  mucous 
mass ;  so  must  the  human  mind  be  a  separation,  a  memberment 
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of  infusorial  sensation.  The  highest  mind  is  an  anatomized 
or  dismembered  mesmerism,  each  member  whejreof  has  beea 
constituted  independent  in  itself. 

^^  The  liver  is  the  soul  in  a  state  (^  sleep,  the  hrain  is  the 
soul  active  and  awakening. 

^  Circumspection  and  forethought  appear  to  be  the  dioughts 
of  the  bivalve  mollusoa,  and  snails. 

**^  Grazing  upon  a  snail,  one  believes  that  he  finds  the  proph- 
esying goddess  sitting  upon  the  tripod.  What  majesty  is  in 
a  creeping  snail,  what  reflection,  what  earnestness^  what 
timidity,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  what  Arm  confidence ! 
Surely  a  snail  is  an  exalted  symbol  of  mind  slumbering  deep* 
ly  within  itself." 

It  is  difficult  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  mind  to  believe  that  a 
man  who  could  write  thus  was  not  out  of  his  senses.  Yet 
Oken  is  an  eminent  physiologist,  and  has  made,  it  b  said,  im- 
portant discoveries  in  respect  to  the  cranial  homolc^es,  which 
have  been  developed  in  Professor  Owen's  work  on  the  Homol- 
ogies of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton,  Nay,  Oken  declares  him- 
self to  have  written  his  Physio-philosophy  "  in  a  kind  of  in- 
spiration '^  -^^  from  what  world  the  religious  man  might  be  in 
doubt 

These  extravagant  notions  show  what  is  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  law  hypothesis.  Yet  it  does  not  necessarily 
convert  a  man  into  an  atheist.  And  if  any  of  its  advocates 
declare  themselves  Theists,  and  even  Christians,  we  need  not 
regard  them  as  hypocrites,  though  we  may  consider  them  as 
in  ao  eminently  dangerous  position ;  and  that,  when  they  shall 
act  consistently,  they  will  swing  off  into  utter  irreligion.  But 
my  arguments  against  the  hypothesis  will  be  based  on  the  posi- 
tion that  it  is  not  sustained  hy  facts ;  and  tins  is  the  seeotid 
position  of  my  lecture. 
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The  nebular  hypothesis  is  a  part  of  the  foundation  on 
which  the  doctrine  of  creation  by  law  rests.  And  the  high 
scientific  reputation  of  its  author,  as  well  as  its  apparent  coin- 
cidence with  some  of  the  deductions  of  geology  respecting 
the  earliest  condition  of  the  earth,  have  made  philosophers 
look  upon  it  with  considerable  favor.  Yet  very  few  have 
been  ready  to  give  it  implicit  credence.  And  of  late  the 
most  plausible  evidence  in  its  favor  seems  to  be  fast  vanishing 
away.  The  ablest  mechanicians  are  unable  to  see  how  a 
rotary  motion  should  be  produced  in  nebulous  matter  by  re- 
frigeration ;  or,  if  this  be  assumed,  how  the  successive  por- 
tions, detached  by  superior  centrifugal  force,  should  form 
spherical  masses.  But  a  still  more  formidable  objection  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  as  improvements  are  made  in  telescopes,  one 
and  another  of  the  nebulae,  on  which  the  hypothesis  rests, 
have  been  resolved  into  stars ;  and  the  presumption  hence 
arising  is  very  strong  that  all  are  resolvable.  In  the  present 
aspect  of  the  subject,  no  sagacious  philosopher  would  dare  to 
rest  even  an  hypothesis  upon  the  unresolved  nebulae.  If,  how- 
ever, the  nebular  hypothesis  were  shown  to  be  true,  it  would 
prove  nothing  in  regard  to  the  production  of  animals  and 
plants  by  mere  law,  without  the  special  agency  of  the  Deity. 

The  essential  and  inherent  vitality  of  some  kinds  of  matter 
is  another  doctrine  on  which  this  hypothesis  rests.  "  In 
vain,"  says  Bory  St.  Vincent,  "  has  matter  been  considered 
as  eminently  brute.  Many  observations  prove  that,  if  it  is 
not  all  active,  by  its  very  nature,  a  part  of  it  is  essentially  so ; 
and  the  presence  of  this,  operating  according  to  certain  laws, 
is  able  to  produce  lif«  in  an  agglomeration  of  the  molecules ; 
and  since  these  laws  will  always  be  imperfectly  known,  il 
will  at  least  be  rash  to  maintain  that  an  infinite  intelligence 
dii  not  impose  them;  since  they  are  manifested  by  their 
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results.''  —  Diciiontudre  Classique  d*JHistoire  NatureUe^  art 
Materie. 

The  "  observations "  to  which  this  writer  refers  to  sustain 
his  hypothesis  are  those  which  had  been  made  upon  certain 
vegetable  infusions,  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  exhibited 
minute  particles  in  motion,  apparently  by  vital  forces.  These 
were  called  monads^  and  were  not  supposed  to  be  distinct  ani- 
mals, but  only  atoms,  ready  to  be  organized.  The  more 
modem  and  accurate  researches  of  Ehrenberg  and  others, 
however,  have  shown,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  these  monads 
are  true  animals,  the  minutest  of  all  living  beings  hitherto 
discovered.  Not  less  than  twenty-six  species  of  them  have 
been  described  and  figured  by  microscopists,  the  smallest  of 
which  never  exceeds  the  twelve  thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  vegetable  physiologists  have  described  certain  peculiar 
motions  in  the  minute  vessels  of  plants,  that  might  readily  be 
regarded  as  matter  essentially  vital.  I  refer  to  what  they 
call  rotation  and  cyclosis.  But  these  are  never  seen  save  in  the 
living  plant ;  and,  therefore,  seem  dependent  on  the  general 
life  of  the  vegetable. 

There  is,  however,  danger  of  mistaking  certain  motions  of 
the  particles  of  matter,  by  chemical  agency,  for  the  effect  of 
vitality.  A  curious  example  is  thus  described  by  Ehrenberg, 
which  was  discovered  by  Professor  Bornsdorff.  "  If  a  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  aluminum  be  dropped  into  a  solution  of 
potassa,  by  the  alternate  precipitation  and  solution  of  the  alu- 
minum, in  the  excess  of  the  alkali,  an  appearance  will  be 
given  to  the  drop  of  aluminate  matter,  by  the  chemical 
changes  and  reactions  which  take  place,  as  if  the  Amceba  dif- 
fiuens  were  actually  present,  both  as  to  its  form  and  evolutions, 
and  will  seem  to  be  alive.     Such  appearance  is  (considered  by 
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Its  able  discoverer  as  bearing  the  same  relationship  to  the  real 
animalcule  as  a  doll,  or  a  figure  moved  by  mechanism,  does 
to  a  living  child." 

We  see,  then,  that  the  supports  on  which  rests  the  doctrine 
'  of  the  essential  vitality  of  matter,  give  way  before  better  in-  * 
struments  and  more  careful  research.  Another  statement, 
however,  of  much  higher  pretensions,  has  lately  been  made, 
and  on  no  mean  authority.  Able  electricians  declare  that, 
by  passing  currents  of  galvanism  through  solutions  of  silicate 
or  ferrocyanate  of  potassa,  or  some  analogous  substance, 
after  a  time,  sometimes  several  years,  numerous  small  in- 
sects have  been  developed,  belonging  to  the  acari  family. 

These  experiments  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with 
fairness  and  skill ;  and  that  the  insects  showed  themselves  at 
the  polo  of  the  battery,  around  which  the  gelatinous  silex  col- 
lected, cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  true,  however,  that,  when 
the  solution  was  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  insects  ap- 
peared much  sooner  and  more  numerous  than  when  care  was 
taken  to  exclude  every  thing  but  oxygen  enough  to  sustain 
life.  This  fact  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  the  ova  of  the  in- 
sect might  have  been  communicated  through  the  air,  and  that, 
even  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  the  atmosphere, 
some  ova  were  still  present.  This  conclusion  is  rendered 
still  more  probable  by  some  experiments  made  by  Professor 
Schulz,  of  Berlin,  on  the  production  of  infusoria.  Having 
first  boiled  the  vegetable  and  animal  infusions,  so  as  to  destroy 
all  germs  of  organic  life,  and  expelled  all  the  atmosphere,  he 
attached  an  apparatus  in  such  a  manner  that,  whatever  air 
entered  afterwards,  must  pass  through  sulphuric  acid,  or  a 
solution  of  potash.  The  result  was,  that  no  infusoria  or  vege- 
table forms  appeared  during  two  months;  hit  in  the  same 
infusion,  placed  in  the  open  air,  and  exposed  to  the  same  light 
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and  heat  as  that  enclosed  in  the  glass  vessel,  numerous  ani* 
malcula  and  fungi  appeared  in  a  day  or  two.  It  will  need, 
therefore,  very  long  and  patient  experiments  to  establish  the 
assertion  that  galvanism  alone  can  produce  living  animals 
without  the  presence  of  germs. 

Not  many  years  since,  the  equivocal  or  casual  productioD 
of  animalcula,  without  any  other  parentage  than  law,  was 
thought  to  be  made  out  by  a  multitude  of  facts.  For  these  minute 
creatures  appeared  almost  every  where,  and  in  places  where 
it  seemed  impossible  that  their  ova  should  be  found.  But  the 
researches  of  Ehrenberg  have  cleared  up  the  difficulties  of 
their  origination  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  reproduction,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  and  the  advocates  of  the  law  hypothe- 
sis have  been  fairly  driven  from  this  stronghold  of  their  argu- 
ment. In  describing  the  various  modes  of  reproduction  with 
which  nature  has  provided  the  infusoria,  Professor  Owen 
says,  "  Thus  each  leaves,  by  the  last  act  of  its  life,  the  means 
of  perpetuating  and  diffusing  its  species  by  thousands  of  fer- 
tile germs.  When  once  the  thickly-tenanted  pool  is  dried 
up,  and  its  bottom  converted  into  a  layer  of  dust,  these  incon- 
ceivably minute  and  light  ova  will  be  raised  with  the  dust  by 
the  first  puff  of  wind,  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  and 
may  there  remain  long  suspended ;  forming,  perhaps,  their 
share  of  the  particles  which  we  see  flickering  in  the  sunbeam, 
ready  to  fall  into  any  collection  of  water,  beaten  down  by 
every  summer  shower  into  the  streams  or  pools  which  receive 
or  may  be  formed  by  such  showers,  and,  by  virtue  of  their 
tenacity  of  life,  ready  to  develop  themselves  whenever  they 
may  find  the  requisite  conditions  of  their  existence.  The 
possibility,  or,  rather,  the  high  probability,  that  such  is  the 
design  of  the  oviparous  generation  of  the  infusoria,  and  such 
the  common  mode  of  the  diffusion  of  their  ova,  renders  tf  e 
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hypothesis  of  equivocal  generation,  which  has  been  so  fre- 
quently invoked  to  explain  their  origin  in  new-formed  natural 
or  artificial  infusions,  quite  gratuitous."  —  Lectures  on  Camp. 
Anai,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

No  longer  able  to  maintain  a  foothold  among  the  animal- 
cula,  the  defenders  of  this  hypothesis  have  of  late  attempted 
to  take  a  stand  among  animals  of  a  somewhat  higher  grade, 
viz.,  the  entozoa,  or  animals  inhabiting  other  animals.  These 
being  considerably  larger  than  the  infusoria,  their  ova  could 
not  float  in  the  atmosphere  ;  but  they  possess  a  wonderful 
tenacity  of  life ;  some  of  them  exhibiting  signs  of  life  after 
having  been  in  boiling  water  for  an  hour ;  others  have  revived 
after  having  been  packed  for  a  long  time  in  ice,  and  frozen  ; 
others  have  revived  afler  lying  in  a  dried  state  for  six  or 
seven  years.  Their  power  of  reproduction,  in  the  ordmary 
modes,  is  also  prodigious,  exceeding  even  that  of  the  infuso- 
ria. It  will,  then,  demand  very  strong  evidence  to  prove  that 
such  animals  possess  also  the  power  of  spontaneous  produc- 
tion, without  parentage,  or  tliat  their  existence  within  other 
animals  cannot  be  explained  without  such  a  supposition.  For, 
if  capable  of  being  produced  without  parentage,  why  should 
such  extraordinary  care  have  been  taken  for  their  multiplica- 
tion, in  almost  all  the  ordinary  modes  in  which  animals  are 
reproduced  > 

The  extraordinary  facts  that  have  been  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessors Steenstrup,  Owen,  and  others,  within  a  few  years, 
respecting  what  they  call  alternate  generation^  or  partheno- 
genesis, have  been  thought  favorable  to  the  hypothesis  of  de- 
velopment. Among  the  mollusca,  the  polyparia,  the  entozoa, 
and  infusoria,  it  is  found  that,  in  some  species,  the  result  of 
sexual  union  is  the  production  of  a  larva  without  sex,  and, 
therefore,  incapable  of  propagating  Id  the  usual  way.  Yet 
26  • 
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that  larva  can  of  itself  produce  another  larva  quite  different 
from  itself,  and  this  larva  another,  and  so  on,  sometimes  foif 
eight  or  ten  generations,  when  the  spermatic  force  seems  to 
be  exhausted,  and  a  progeny  exactly  like  the  original  parents 
that  started  the  series  is  produced,  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
another  and  a  similar  series.  Here,  then,  we  find  a  succes- 
sion of  progeny  for  several  generations,  and  all  quite  un- 
like one  another,  yet  without  any  immediate  parental 
agency.  Why  is  it  not  an  example  of  spontaneous  gen- 
eration ?  and  why  may  not  new  species  be  produced  in  tha 
manner  ? 

There  are  two  facts  prominent  on  this  subject  which  afford 
a  full  answer  to  such  questions.  One  is,  that  these  genera- 
tions of  larvse  always  begin  with  the  spermatozoon  and  the 
ovum  of  parents ;  the  other  is,  that  the  series  always  closes, 
if  allowed  to  run  its  natural  course,  in  individuals  with  sex, 
exactly  identical  with  those  that  started  it ;  so  that  the  spe- 
cies el  ways  remains  entire.  The  whole  process  is  simply  one 
of  the  infinitely  varied  modes  which  nature  emplo3rs  to  pre- 
serve and  perfect  the  species.  The  process  never  stops  with 
any  of  the  larvae  intervening  between  the  fertile  parents  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  fertile  individualsi  at  the  end  of  the 
series.  Professor  Owen  supposes  —  certainly  with  much 
plausibility  —  that  some  of  the  original  germ-cells,  not  wanted 
for  the  production  of  the  first  larva,  pass  on  to  form  the  suc- 
cessive generations,  till  the  series  id  complete ;  so  that,  after 
aH,  the  case  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  repro- 
duction by  parental  agency ;  and  instead  of  sustaining,  it 
certainly  goes  against,  the  notion  of  spontaneous  generation 
and  of  transmutation  of  species ;  because  it  shows  how  far 
parental  influence  may  reach,  and  how  tenacious  nature  is  of 
specific  distinctions.     For  the  same  reasons,  the  case  affords 
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a  presumption  against  other  alleged  cases  of  equivocal  gener- 
ation and  metamorphoses  of  species.* 

Appeal  has  also  been  made  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 
examples  of  the  production  of  organic  beings,  viz.,  plants 
without  seeds.  Who  has  not  observed,  for  instance,  how  the 
clearing  up  and  burning  over  of  a  piece  of  land  will  often 
cause  an  entirely  new  tribe  of  plants  to  spring  up  and  flour- 
ish ?  Whence  came  the  seeds  ?  We  have  seen,  for  in- 
stance, (in  Richmond,  Virginia,)  a  thick  growth  of  pines 
upon  a  spot  where  from  six  to  ten  feet  of  soil  had  been 
removed  a  few  years  previously. 

It  is  very  possible,  in  some  cases  of  this  kind,  that  the  soil, 
having  been  produced  by  aqueous  agencies,  may  contain 
seeds  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  that  their  vitality  may 
have  been  preserved  for  centuries ;  for  we  know  that  seeds 
three  thousand  years  old,  taken  from  Egyptian  catacombs, 
have  germinated,  in  favorable  circumstances.  In  most  cases 
of  this  sort,  however,  the  winds  have  probably  supplied  the 
seed,  it  may  be,  long  before.  We  were  one  day  wandering 
over  Mount  Holyoke,  where  a  spot  recently  cleared  was  cov- 
dred  with  the  fire- weed,  a  species  of  senecio ;  and  as  we  were 
musing  upon  its  origin,  a  strong  blast  of  wind  swept  over  the 
plants,  just  ready  to  throw  off  their  seeds.  Sustained  by 
their  light  egrets,  they  floated  away  on  the  air  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  cover  half  the  mountain  with  the  plant,  when  it 
should  be  cleared  and  burnt  over.  Yet  their  existence  would 
never  be  suspected  till  those  circumstances  should  be  devel- 

*  For  the  details  of  this  remarkable  subject,  see  the  **  Partheno- 
genesis*' of  Professor  Owen,  p.  76,  (London,  1849;)  Steenstrup's 
••Alternation  of  Generations,"  published  by  the  Ray  Society  in 
1845,  and  Sedgwick's  "Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University,*' 
Supplement,  p.  193,  (London,  1850.) 
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oped.  At  least,  until  we  can  prove  that  the  soil  contains  no 
seeds  by  the  most  careful  examination,  it  will  be  premature 
to  infer  the  equivocal  production  of  the  plants  growing 
upon  it 

Vegetable  physiology  furnishes  another  fact,  which  seems 
to  me  to  look  still  more  favorable  to  this  law  hypothesis  than 
the  preceding,  although  it  has  not  been  noticed,  so  far  as  I 
know,  by  the  advocates  of  that  hypothesis.  Speaking  of  the 
matter  of  which  certain  flowerless  plants  are  composed.  Dr. 
Lindley  says,  "  It  is  even  uncertain  whether  this  matter  will 
produce  its  like,  and  whether  it  is  not  a  mere  representation 
of  the  vital  principle  of  vegetation,  capable  of  being  called 
into  action,  either  as  a  fungus,  or  algse,  or  lichen,  according 
to  the  particular  conditions  of  heat,  light,  and  moisture,  and 
Xhe  medium  in  which  it  is  placed ;  producing  fungi  upon  dead 
or  putrid  organic  beings,  lichens  upon  living  vegetables, 
earth,  or  stones,  and  algse  where  water  is  the  medium  in 
which  it  is  developed.'^  Again,  in  speaking  of  that  green 
slime  which  often  covers  the  soil,  rocks,  walls,  and  glass  in 
damp  places,  he  says,  '^  The  slime  resembles  a  layer  of  albu- 
men, spread  with  a  brush  ;  it  exfoliates  in  drying,  and  finally 
becomes  visible  by  the  manner  in  which  it  colors  green  or 
deep  brown.  One  might  call  it  a  provisional  creation,  waiting 
to  be  organized,  and  then  assuming  difierent  forms  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  corpuscles  which  penetrate  it,  or  develop 
among  it.  It  may  further  be  said  to  be  the  origin  of  two 
very  distinct  existences,  the  one  certainly  animal,  the  other 
purely  vegetable."  —  Natural  System,  pp.  326,  328,  334. 

Now,  admitting  all  the  facts  that  have  been  detailed  respect- 
ing the  production  of  infusoria,  entozoa,  acari,  and  cryptogap 
mian  plants  to  be  true,  although  most  of  them  are  far  from 
being  proved,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  do  not  show  us  how 
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vitality  is  produced  by  mere  law,  without  the  special  agency 
of  the  Deity.  Writers  on  the  subject  seem  to  overlook  the 
distinction  between  organization  and  life.  The  first  may  be 
present  in  its  highest  perfection  without  the  latter,  as  it  is  in 
animals  and  plants  recently  killed.  The  organization  is 
merely  a  preparation  to  receive  the  mysterious  principles 
which  we  call  lift  and  intellect.  Light,  heat,  and  electricity 
may  be  the  essential  agents  in  producing  the  organization, 
but  they  do  not  explain  the  nature,  or  account  for  the  presence, 
of  life.  That  must,  so  far  as  we  know,  come  from  some 
other  and  a  higher  source.  Galvanism  may  bring  gelatinous 
matter  into  the  form  of  an  insect,  or  infusoria,  or  entozoa ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  can  impart  life,  however  ex- 
quisite the  organization.  It  may  be,  and  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  it  is,  the  divine  will  to  bestow  life  whenever  a  certain 
organization  exists ;  but  this  does  not  show  that  his  special 
agency  \b  not  concerned  in  it.  He  may  will  that  the  peculiar 
life  of  a  lichen  shall  be  given  to  the  same  elementary  matter 
which,  in  another  situation,  he  constitutes  an  alga,  or  a  fun- 
gus, or  even  an  animal.  But  this  would  not  prove  that  natu- 
ral law  alone  could  produce  life.  There  is  nowhere  any  evi- 
dence that  sensibility,  contractility,  and  especially  intellect 
and  volition,  are  the  result  of  any  natural  operations.  In 
their  properties  they  are  so  entirely  diverse  from  all  known 
physical  effects,  that  we  must  impute  them  to  some  other 
than  a  natural  cause.  We  must  call  in  the  power  of  a  su- 
preme intelligent  Being.  The  laws  of  affinity,  light,  heat, 
and  electricity,  of  endosmose  and  exosmose,  may  prepare 
the  organization,  but  their  power  ends  there  ;  and  hence  true 
philosophy  requires  us  to  impute  the  phenomena  of  life  and 
>ntellect  to  an  extraneous  and  infinitely  higher  cause. 
The  case,  then,  stands  thus  :  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
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hundred,  we  are  oertain  that  organtxatioii  requires  the  prerious 
existence  and  agency  of  a  being  similarly  oi^nized,  which  we 
call  the  parent  But  suppose  that,  in  a  very  few  cases,  the 
laws  of  nature  can  produce  the  organization.  It  still  demands 
another  and  a  higher  power — not  a  blind  impulse,  but  an 
intelligent  cause  —  to  bestow  life  and  intellect.  To  prove  the 
existence  of  a  natural  cause  for  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms 
into  an  organic  structure,  does  by  no  means  prove  the  same 
for  those  higher  and  mysterious  principles  that  make  that 
structure  a  living,  thinking  being. 

Such,  however,  are  the  strongest  arguments  by  which  the 
advocates  of  the  law  hypothesis  sustain  their  views  of  the 
origin  of  organism,  life,  and  intellect  The  next  step  in  their 
reasoning  is  to  show  how  animals  and  plants  may  be  trans- 
muted from  one  species,  or  genus,  or  family,  to  another ;  so 
that  the  existing  vast  variety  can  be  traced  to  a  few  original 
germs.  They  maintain  that  these  developments  of  the  mora 
from  the  less  perfect  have  proceeded  along  certain  parallel 
lines ;  one  series  of  developments,  for  instance,  taking  the 
line  of  the  fishes,  another  of  the  reptiles,  another  of  the  birds, 
another  of  quadrupeds,  and  so  on. 

To  prove  these  developments  or  transmutations,  they  ap- 
peal first  to  the  physiological  history  of  the  mammalian  em- 
bryo. In  its  earliest  stages,  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished, 
except  in  size,  from  the  unborn  polygastric  infusoria.  The 
brain  of  a  human  embryo  appears  at  first  like  that  of  an  in- 
vertebrate animal ;  next  like  that  of  a  fish  ;  then  successively 
like  that  of  a  reptile,  a  bird,  a  rodent  mammal,  a  ruminant, 
and  a  monkey.  So  the  heart,  at  an  early  stage,  looks  like 
that  of  an  insect ;  then  it  has  two  chambers,  like  that  of  a 
fish;  then  it  becomes  three  chambered,  like  v\at  of  a  rep- 
tile ;  and  finally,  four  chambered,  as  in  the  mammalia.     The 
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mference  which  these  theorists  would  draw  from  such  facts 
js,  that  man  actually  hegins  his  existence  as  an  animalcule, 
and  passes  successively  through  the  mould  or  condition  of 
other  animals,  before  he  reaches  the  highest.  And  the  rea- 
sons why  he  does  become  a  man,  rather  than  an  echinoderm, 
or  a  fish,  or  a  monkey,  is  only  some  slightly  modifying  cir- 
cumstance, as,  for  instance,  a  longer  gestation.  It  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  the  inferences  sound  philosophy  should 
derive  from  such  facts  are,  firsts  that,  while  there  is  a  seem- 
ing resemblance  between  the  human  embryo  and  that  of 
lower  animals,  there  is,  in  fact,  a  real  and  a  wide  diversity ; 
eo  that  the  one  infallibly  becomes  an  inferior  animal,  and  the 
other  a  man.  Could  a  single  example  be  produced  in  which 
a  human  embryo  stopped  at  and  became  an  insect,  or  a  fish, 
or  a  monkey,  there  might  be  some  plausibility  in  the  supposi- 
tion. But  it  is  as  certain  to  become  a  man  as  the  sun  is  to 
rise  and  set ;  and,  therefore,  the  human  condition  results  from 
laws  as  fixed  as  those  that  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  That  is  a  very  superficial  philosophy 
which  infers  identity  of  nature  from  mere  external  resem- 
blance. 

The  phenomena  of  hybridity  furnish  another  ground  of 
argument  in  favor  of  the  transmutation  of  species,  and  of 
course  in  favor  of  the  law  hypothesis ;  for  that  hybrids  are 
sometimes  the  result  of  the  union  of  different  species  will  not 
be  denied.  There  is,  however,  a  natural  repugnanre  to  union 
between  different  species ;  and  in  a  state  of  nature  this  can 
very  rarely  be  overcome.  But  domestication  changes  and 
almost  obliterates  many  natural  instincts,  and  hence  hybridity 
is  far  more  common  among  domesticated  animals  and  plants. 
As  a  general  fact,  also,  the  hybrid  offspring  is  incapable  of 
propagating  its  own   race,  without  union  with  one  of  th« 
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original  species  by  which  it  was  produced ;  and  this  inability  to 
continue  this  mixed  race  has  been  generally  regarded  among 
naturalists  as  the  best  characteristic  of  species.  Some,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  show  that  some  hybrid  races  do  continue  from 
generation  to  generation  to  propagate  their  kind.  But  in  most 
cases  the  hybrid  race  ere  long  runs  out,  and  there  is  always 
a  strong  tendency  to  revert  to  the  original  stock ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  influence  of  man,  probably  such  a  thing  as  hy- 
bridity  would  scarcely  ever  have  been  heard  of.  Nature 
seems  to  have  established  strong  barriers  around  species,  so 
tliat  an  identity  should  be  preserved ;  and  even  if  we  admit 
the  possibility  of  their  coalescence  in  some  cases,  yet  we  have 
evidence  that  almost  always  they  are  preserved  distinct  from 
century  to  century ;  and  the  same  is  true  even  of  the  more 
prominent  varieties,  for  we  find  not  only  the  same  species, 
but  the  same  varieties  of  animals  and  plants,  preserved  some 
three  thousand  years  in  the  Egyptian  catacombs,  that  are  now 
alive  in  the  same  country.  How  idle,  then,  to  suppose  that 
the  laws  of  hybrid ity  will  account  for  such  radical  and  entire 
transmutations  as  this  hypothesis  supposes  !  To  accomplish 
this,  it  would  need  as  strong  a  tendency  in  nature  to  a  union 
of  species,  genera,  and  families,  as  now  exists  against  it. 

But  a  special  appeal  has  been  made  on  this  subject  to  geol- 
ogy. The  history  of  organic  remains,  it  is  thought,  corre- 
sponds to  what  we  might  expect,  if  the  hypothesis  of  develop- 
ment is  true.  In  the  oldest  rocks  we  find  chiefly  the  more 
simple  invertebrate  animals,  and  the  vertebrated  tribes  appear 
at  first  in  the  form  of  fish,  then  of  reptiles,  then  of  birds,  then 
of  mammals,  and  last  of  all  of  man.  What  better  confirma- 
tion could  we  wish  than  this  gradually  expanding  series  ? 
True,  all  the  great  classes  of  organic  beings,  vegetable  and 
ftnimal,  are  found  nearly  at  the  earliest  epoch,  and  continue 
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through  the  entire  series  of  rocks.  But  we  have  only  to  sup- 
pose a  distinct  stirps  for  each  of  the  classes,  and  that  the  de- 
velopments took  place  along  parallel  lines,  in  order  to  harmo- 
nize the  facts  with  the  hypothesis. 

Such  a  general  view  of  the  subject  of  organic  remains 
seems  to  give  plausibility  to  the  hypothesis  of  organic  devel- 
opment. But  the  tables  are  turned  when  we  descend  to  par- 
ticulars. The  idea  of  a  distinct  stirps  or  germ  for  each  great 
clbss  of  animals  and  plants  seems  to  me  to  destroy  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  hypothesis.  It  supposes  that  law  produces 
at  once  a  vertebral  animal  and  a  flowering  plant ;  for  the  first, 
certainly,  we  find  in  the  very  lowest  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks. 
**  The  lower  silurian,*'  says  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  in  1847, 
**  is  no  longer  to  be  viewed  as  an  invertebrate  period,  for  the 
onchus  (a  genus  of  fish)  has  been  found  in  the  Llandeilo 
Flags,  and  in  the  lower  silurian  rocks  of  Bala." 

It  is  also  a  most  important  fact,  that  this  fish  of  the  oldest 
rock  was  not,  as  the  development  scheme  would  require,  of  a 
low  organization,  but  quite  high  on  the  scale  of  fishes.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  earliest  species  of  this  class.  "  All  our 
most  ancient  fossil  fishes,"  says  Professor  Sedgwick,  "  belong 
to  a  high  organic  type  ;  and  the  very  oldest  species  that  are 
well  determined  fall  naturally  into  an  order  of  fishes  which 
Owen  and  Miiller  place,  not  at  the  bottom,  but  at  the  top  of 
the  whole  class."  —  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  tJie  Univer- 
sity^  &c.  5th  edit.  p.  Ixiv.  piref. 

This  point  has  been  fully  and  ably  discussed  by  Hugh*  Mil- 
ler, Esq.,  in  his  late  work,  "  The  Footprints  of  the  Creator,  or 
the  Asterolepis  of  Stromness."  The  asterolepis  was  one  of 
these  fishes  found  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  sometimes  over 
twenty  feet  long ;  yel^  says  Mr.  Miller,  "  instead  of  being, 
as  the  development  hypothesis  would  require,  a  fish  low  in  its 
27 
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orgaiiization,  it  seems  to  have  ranged  on  the  level  of  the 
highest  ichthyic-reptilian  families  ever  called  into  existence." 
Another  point  which  Mr.  Miller  has  labored  hard  to  estab- 
lish, and  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  is, 
Ihat  in  many  families  of  animals,  not  only  were  the  first  spe- 
cies that  Appeared  of  high  organization,  but  there  was  a  grad- 
ual degradation  among  those  that  were  created  afterwards. 
Of  the  fishes  generally,  he  says,  that  "  the  progress  of  the 
race,  as  a  whole,  though  it  still  retains  not  a  few  of  the  higher 
forms,  has  been  a  progress,  not  of  development  from  the  low 
to  the  high,  but  of  degradation  from  the  high  to  the  low." 
Again  he  says,  "  We  know,  as  geologists,  that  the  dynasty  of 
the  fish  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  reptile ;  that  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  reptile  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  mammiferous 
quadruped ;  and  that  the  d3masty  of  the  mammiferous  quad- 
ruped was  succeeded  by  that  of  man,  as  man  now  exists  —  a 
creature  of  a  mixed  character,  and  subject,  in  all  conditions,  to 
wide  alternations  of  enjoyment  and  suffering.  We  know  fur- 
ther,—  so  far,  at  least,  as  we  have  succeeded  in  deciphering 
the  record,  —  that  the  several  dynasties  were  introduced,  not 
in  their  lower,  but  in  their  higher  forms ;  that,  in  short,  in  the 
imposing  programme  of  creation,  it  was  arranged  as  a  general 
rule,  that  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  procession  the 
magnates  should  walk  first.  We  recognize  yet  further  the 
fact  of  degradation  specially  exemplified  in  the  fish  and  the 
reptile."  "  Among  these  degraded  races,  that  of  the  footless 
serpent,  which  goeth  upon  its  belly,  has  long  been  noted  by 
the  theologian  as  a  race  typical,  in  its  condition  and  nature, 
of  an  order  of  hopelessly  degraded  beings,  borne  down  to  the 
dust  by  a  clinging  curse  ;  and  curiously  enough,  when  the 
first  comparative  anatomists  in  the  wgrld  give  tJieir  readiest 
and    most   prominent    instance   of    degradation   among   th« 
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divisions  of  the  natural  world,  it  is  this  very  order  of  footleiw 
reptiles  that  they  select." 

Among  the  invertebrate  animals  are  numerous  examples 
of  the  deterioration  of  a  i*ace.  M.  Alcide  D'Orbigny,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  of  paleontologists,  in  his  Coure 
Eltmentaire  de  Paleontolegie  et  4e  Geologic^  speaks  as  fol- 
lows of  the  cephalopods  found  in  the  oldest  rocks :  "  See, 
then,  the  result ;  the  cephalopods,  the  most  perfect  of  the 
mollusks,  which  lived  in  the  early  period  of  the  world,  show 
a  progress  of  degradation  in  their  generic  forms.  '  We  insist 
on  this  fact  relative  to  the  cephalopods,  which  we  shall  here- 
after compare  with  the  less  perfect  classes  of!  mollusks,  since 
it  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mollusks,  as  to  their 
classes,  have  certainly  retrograded  from  the  compound  to  the 
simple,  or  from  the  more  to  the  less  perfect.** 

Such  facts  as  these  are  absolutely  fatal  to  the  hypothesis 
of  development ;  and  geology  abounds  with  them.  Indeed, 
through  all  her  archives,  we  search  in  vain  for  facts  that  show 
any  thing  like  a  passage  of  one  species,  genus,  or  family,  into 
another.  Certain  distinct  types  characterize  the  dtfierent 
formations  up  to  a  certain  period,  when  there  is  a  sudden 
change ;  and  in  the  subsequent  strata  we  find  animals  and 
plants  entirely  different  from  those  that  have  disappeared. 
The  new  races  are,  indeed,  often  of  a  higher  grade  than  those 
that  preceded  them,  but  could  not  have  sprung  fnxsi  ibem. 

The  true  theory  of  animal  and  vegetable  existence  on  our 
globe  appears  to  be  this :  Such  natures  were  placed  upon  the 
earth  as  were  adapted  to  its  varying  condition.  When  the 
earliest  group  was  created,  such  were  the  climate,  the  atmos- 
phere, the  waters,  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  that  the  lower 
tribes  were  best  adapted  to  ^  condition  of  things.  That 
group  occupied  the  earth  lill  such  changes  had  occurred  as  to 
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make  it  unsuitod  to  their  natures,  and  consequently  they  died 
out,  and  new  races  were  brought  in ;  not  by  mere  law,  but  by 
divine  benevolence,  power,  and  wisdom.  These  tribes  also 
passed  away,  when  the  condition  of  things  was  so  changed  as 
to  be  uncongenial  to  their  natures,  to  give  place  to  a  third 
group,  and  these  again  to  a  fourth,  and  so  on  to  the  present 
races,  which,  in  their  turn,  perhaps,  are  destined  to  become 
extinct.  From  the  first,  however,  the  changes  which  the  earth 
has  undergone,  as  to  temperature,  soil,  and  climate,  have  been 
an  improvement  of  its  condition ;  so  that  each  successive 
group  of  animals  and  plants  could  be  more  and  more  compli- 
cated and  perfect ;  and  therefore  we  find  an  increase  and 
development  of  flowering  plants  and  vertebral  animals.  And 
yet,  from  the  beginning,  all  the  great  classes  seem  to  have 
existed,  so  that  the  changes  have  been  only  in  the  proportion 
of  the  more  and  less  perfect  at  different  periods.  In  short,  we 
have  only  to  suppose  that  the  Creator  exactly  adapted  organic 
natures  to  the  several  geological  periods,  and  we  perfectly 
explain  the  phenomena  of  organic  remains.  But  the  doctrine 
of  development  by  law  corresponds  only  in  a  loose  and  gen- 
eral way  to  the  facts,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  details. 
If  that  hypothesis  cannot  get  a  better  foothold  somewhere 
else,  it  will  soon  find  its  way  into  the  limbo  of  things  abortive 
and  forgotten. 

I  have  now  noticed,  I  believe,  the  principal  sources  of  evi- 
dence in  which  the  law  hypothesis  rests  ;  and  at  the  best,  we 
find  only  a  possibility,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  a  probability,  that 
such  a  power  exists  in  nature.  I  turn  now,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, to  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  ;  that  is,  against  the 
hypothesis. 

And  firsts  it  cannot  explain  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  < 
mah  and  plants  to  their  condition  and  to  one  another. 
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There  is  not  a  more  striking  thing  in  nature  than  that  adap- 
iAtion;  and  geology  shows  us  that  it  has  always  been  so. 
Now,  if  any  thing  requires  the  exercise  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
power,  it  is  this  feature  of  creation.  But  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  laws  of  nature  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  cre- 
ate every  animal  and  plant  just  at  the  right  time,  and  place 
them  in  the  right  spot,  and  adjust  every  thing  around  them  to 
their  nature  and  wants.  In  other  words,  it  supposes  law 
capable  of  doing  what  only  infinite  wisdom  and  power  can  do. 
What  is  this  but  ascribing  infinite  perfection  to  law,  and  im- 
puting to  it  effects  which  only  an  infinite  intelligence  could 
bring  about?  In  other  words,  it  as  making  a  Deity  of  the 
laws  which  he  ordains.  Theoretically  it  may  be  of  little  im- 
portance by  what  name  men  call  the  Deity  ;  but  practically 
to  impute  natural  efiects  to  law,  as  an  independent  power,  is 
to  put  a  blind,  unintelligent  agency  in  the  place  of  Jehovah. 

In  the  second  plaee^  where  one  fact  in  nature  looks  favorable 
to  this  hypothesis^  a  thousand  facts  teach  the  contrary. 

Take  for  example  the  reproduction  of  animals.  Out  of 
every  thousand  individuals  we  have  certain  evidence  that  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  are  brought  into  existence  by  the 
ordinary  modes  of  generation  ;  that  is,  they  depend  upon  pro- 
genitors. Still,  if  in  the  thousandth  case  the  animars  exist- 
ence was  clearly  casual,  if  we  could  see  an  elephant,  or  an 
ox,  start  into  life  without  parental  agency,  that  single  case 
would  prove  the  hypothesk.  But  never  do  its  advocates  pre- 
tend that  any  of  the  larger  animals  are  produced  in  this  way. 
Nor  IS  it  till  they  get  among  the  smaller  and  obscure  animals, 
whose  habits  are  very  difficult  to  trace  out,  that  we  find  any 
examples  where  a  suspicion  even  can  exist  of  the  communi- 
eatioD  of  vitality  irrespective  of  parental  agency.  Is  not  a 
strong  presumption  hence  produced  that  further  and  moro 
27  • 
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scrutioiziDg  observation  will  show  the  few  eicepted  cases  not 
Co  be  real  exceptions  ?  Does  not  sonnd  philosophy  demand 
that  the  proof  of  the  casual  production  of  the  thousandth  case 
shall  be  as  decided  as  that  of  the  nonnal  generation  of  the 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  ?  But  no  one^  it  seems  to  me, 
will  pretend  that  any  thing  like  such  certainty  exists  in  a  singW 
example  throughcmt  all  nature.  The  presumption,  then,  is 
really  more  than  a  thousaod  to  one  against  the  hypothesis. 

Take  an  example  from  hybridity.  While  a  thousand  sp^ 
cies  retain  from  age  to  age  their  individuality,  not  more  than 
one  coalesces  with  its  neighbor,  and  loses  its  identity.  And 
even  here,  all  admit  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  the 
hybrid  race  to  revert  to  the  original  stock ;  and  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  this  will  sooner  or  later  take  place,  &'id 
that  it  would  speedily  occur  in  every  case,  were  it  not  for  ttie 
influence  of  domesticatk>n.  Such  facts  make  the  presump 
tion  very  strosg,  that  species  are  permanent,  and  any  exten 
sive  metamorphosis  impossible.  Hybridity  appears  to  be  in  t. 
measure  unnatoial;  and  the  old  proverb  true  in  respect  to 

it  — 

**  Si  furca  naturam  expellas, 

Usque  recurret." 

By  the  hypothesis  under  consideration,  we  ought  to  expec^ 
at  least  a  f^w  examples  of  the  formation  of  new  organs  in 
animals,  in  the  efforts  of  nature  to  advance  towards  a  more 
perfect  state.  It  has  usually  been  said  that  the  time  since 
animals  were  first  described  is  too  short  for  such  develop- 
ment. But  we  have  examples,  from  the  catacombs  of  Egypt, 
of  animals  and  plants  that  lived  in  that  country  three  thousand 
years  ago ;  and  yet,  according  to  Cuvier,  —  and  who  is  a  better 
judge  ?  —  they  are  precisely  like  the  living  species.  Strange 
that  this  great  length  of  time  should  not  have  produced  evea 
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one  new  organ,  or  the  marks  of  a  cooatus  to  produce  one. 
We  are,  indeed,  pointed  to  the  difierent  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man species,  as  examples  of  this  progress.  But  these  diver- 
sities, also,  can  be  shown  to  be  the  same  now  as  at  the 
earliest  date  of  historical  records  ;  and  where,  then,  is  the  evi- 
dence that  they  ever  have  undergone,  or  ever  will  undergo, 
any  change  of  importance  ?  There  may  indeed  be  examples 
of  amalgamation,  but  under  favorable  circumstances  the  origi- 
nal varieties  are  again  developed. 

In  the  third  place^  g^ogy  contradicts  this  hypothesis. 

We  have  seen  that  it  o^rs  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  more  perfect  animab  and  plants, 
as  we  rise  higher  in  the  rocks.  That  fact  is  most  perfectly 
explained  by  supposing  that  divine  wisdom  and  benevolence 
adapted  the  new  species,  which  from  time  to  time  wore  cre- 
ated, to  the  changing  and  improving  condition  of  the  earth. 
A  multitude  of  species  have  been  dug  from  the  rocks ;  but 
not  one  exhibits  evidence  of  the  development  of  new  organs 
in  the  manner  described  by  this  hypothesis.  New  spe- 
cies oflen  appear,  but  they  differ  as  decidedly  from  the  pre- 
vious ones  as  species  now  do ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  each 
formation  there  is  often  a  very  decided  advance  in  the  organic 
beings  from  those  found  in  the  top  of  the  subjacent  formation. 
How  can  this  hypothesis  explain  such  sudden  changes,  when 
its  essential  principle  is,  that  the  progress  of  the  development 
is  uniform  ?  Nothing  can  explain  them  surely  but  special 
creating  interposition. 

Geology  also  shows  us  that  for  a  vast  period  the  world 
existed  without  inhabitants.  Now,  what  was  it  that  gave  the 
laws  of  nature  power,  after  so  long  an  operation  unproductive 
of  vitality,  to  produce  organic  natures  ?  Who  can  conceive 
of  any  inherent  force  that  should  thus  enable  them,  all  at 
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once,  to  do  what  true  philosophy  shows  to  have  demanded 
infinite  skill  ? 

In  short,  of  all  the  sciences,  geology  most  clearly  requires 
special  divine  interference  to  explain  its  phenomena.  It  pre- 
sents us  with  such  stupendous  changes,  after  long  periods  of 
repose,  such  sudden  exhibitions  of  life,  springing  forth  from 
tlie  bosom  of  universal  death,  that  nothing  but  divine,  special, 
miraculous  agency  can  explain  the  results.  And  of  all  the 
vast  domains  of  nature,  it  seems  to  me  no  part  is  so  barren 
of  facts  to  sustain  this  hypothesis  as  the  rocks;  nor  so  full 
of  facts  for  its  refutation.  These,  however,  have  been  so 
fully  detailed  in  a  previous  part  of  this  lecture  that  they  need 
not  be  here  repeated. 

In  the  fourth  plau^  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  power 
and  the  means  of  reproduction^  which  toe  find  among  the  lower 
tribes  of  animals^  affords  a  strong  presumption  against  this 
hypothesis. 

The  animals  highest  on  the  scale,  and  most  perfect  in  their 
organization,  have  only  one  mode  of  reproduction,  viz.,  the 
viviparous.  Descending  a  little  lower,  we  come  to  the  ovip- 
arous and  ovoviviparous  tribes.  Passing  to  the  invertebrate 
animals,  we  meet  with  two  other  modes  of  reproduction,  the 
gemmiparous  and  fissiparous.  In  the  first  mode,  the  animal 
is  propagated  by  buds,  like  some  plants,  as  the  tiger  lily ;  by 
the  second  mode,  a  spontaneous  division  of  the  animal  takes 
place. 

Now,  in  some  of  the  lowest  of  the  invertebrate  tribes,  we 
find  most  of  the  modes  of  propagation  that  have  been  enumer- 
ated in  operation  ;  so  that  the  same  individual  in  one  set  of 
circumstances  is  oviparous,  in  another  gemmiparous  or  fissip- 
arous. The  consequence  is,  a  power  of  multiplication  in- 
conceivably great.      Mr.  Owen  calculates  that  the  ascaris 
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lumkrtcoides,  the  most  common  iDtesaoal  worm,  is  capable 
of  produeing  sixty-four  millions  of  young ;  and  Ehrenberg 
asserts  diat  the  hydatina  senta^  one  of  the  infusoria,  increased 
in  twelve  days  to  sixteen  millions,  and  another  species,  in  four 
days,  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  billions. 

Why,  now,  are  these  astonishing  powers  of  reproduction 
given  to  these  minute  animals,  if  it  be  true  that  they  can  also 
be  produced  without  parentage,  and  by  mere  law  ?  This  lat- 
ter mode  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  former ;  a^d, 
therefore,  the  care  taken  by  Providence  to  provide  the  for- 
mer is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  latter  does  not  exist 

In  the  fifth  plaee^  it  u  an  inslntUive  fact  on  this  subject 
that^  as  in^rumeiUs  heme  been  improved^  and  observations 
have  become  more  searching^  the  supposed  cases  of  spontaneous 
generation  have  diminished^  until  it  is  not  pretended  now  that 
it  takes  place  except  in  a  very  few  tribes,  and  those  the  most 
obscure  and  difficult  to  observe  of  all  living  things.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago,  naturalists,  and  especially  other  men,  might 
easily  have  been  made  to  believe  that  many  of  the  smaller 
msects  had  a  casual  origin.  But  long  since,  save  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  acari,  the  entomological  field  has  been  abandoned 
by  the  advocates  of  the  law  hypothesis,  and  they  have  been 
driven  from  one  tribe  after  another,  till  at  length  some  of  the 
obscure  hiding-places  of  the  entozoa  and  infusoria  are  now 
•the  only  spots  where  the  light  is  not  too  strong  for  the  large- 
pupiled  eyes  of  this  hypothesis.  Is  not  the  presumption 
hence  arising  very  strong  that  it  will  need  only  a  little  further 
improvement  in  instruments  and  care  in  observation  to  carry 
daylight  into  these  recesses,  and  demonstrate  the  parentage 
and  normal  development  of  all  organic  beings  ? 

Finally.  The  gross  materialism  inseparable  from  this  hy* 
poihisis  is  a  strong  argument  against  it. 
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I  am  not  aware  that  any  one,  except  C^en,  perhaps,  has 
ever  attempted  to  show  that  mind,  as  a  spiritual  essence,  dis- 
tinct from  matter,  has  heen  created  by  natural  laws ;  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  in  nature  a  power  to  produce  mind.  Ail 
such  maintain  that  intellect  is  material,  or,  rather,  the  result 
of  organization,  the  mere  function  of  the  brain,  as  are  also 
life  and  instinct.  Generally,  also,  they  contend  —  and,  in- 
deed, consistency  seems  to  require  it  —  that  the  moral  powers 
depend  chiefly  upon  different  developments  of  the  brain ;  so 
that  a  disposition  to  do  wrong  results  more  from  oi^anization 
than  from  punishable  mental  obliquity ;  indeed,  the  worst  of 
criminals  are  often,  on  this  account,  more  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed,  and  the  physician  is  of  more  importance  tiban  the 
moralist  and  the  divine  for  their  reformation. 

Now,  if  this  system  of  materialism  is  true,  we  ought  to 
embrace  it,  without  any  fear  of  ultimate  bad  effects.  But  a 
philosopher  will  hesitate  long  before  he  adopts  a  system 
which  thus  seems  to  degrade  man  from  his  lofty  standing  as 
a  spiritual,  accountable,  and  immortal  being,  and  makes  his 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  dependent  upon  the  structure 
of  the  brain,  and,  therefore,  destined  to  perish  with  the  mate- 
rial organization,  with  no  hope  of  future  existence,  unless 
God  chooses  to  recreate  the  man.  Nay,  if  there  be  no  dis- 
tinct spirit  in  man,  what  evidence  have  we  that  there  is  one 
in  Jehovah  ?  A  true  philosopher,  I  say,  will  demand  ver^ 
strong  evidence  before  he  adopts  any  hypothesis  that  leads  a 
logical  mind  to  such  conclusions  ;  and  I  see  not  how  the  one 
under  consideration  can  terminate  in  any  thing  else. 

Such  are  the  reasons  that  lead  me  to  reject  the  hypothesis 
of  creation  by  law.  I  have  endeavored  to  treat  the  subject 
in  a  candid  and  philosophical  manner,  not  charging  atheism 
ipon  its  advocates  when  they  declare  themselves  Theists  and 
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Christians.  Neither  have  I  called  in  the  aid  of  ridicule,  as 
might  easily  be  done,  and  as,  in  fact,  has  been  done  by  almost 
every  opponent  of  the  system  who  has  written  upon  it.  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  hypothesis,  tried  in  the  bal- 
ances of  sound  philosophy,  is  found  wanting ;  because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  facts  adduced  to  sustain  it  are  insufficient ; 
and  secondly,  because,  where  one  fact  seems  to  favor  it,  a 
thousand  testify  against  it.  Is  not  the  conclusion  a  fair  one, 
that  the  h3rpothesis  has  no  solid  foundation  ?  Is  not  the  evi- 
dence against  it  overwhelming  ?  Yet  it  has  many  advocates, 
and  I  must  think  —  I  hope  not  uncharitably  —  that  these  are 
the  reasons :  First,  because  men  do  not  like  the  idea  of  a 
personal,  present,  overruling  Deity ;  and  secondly,  because 
there  is  very  little  profound  and  thorough  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral history  in  the  community.  It  is  just  such  an  hypothesis 
as  chimes  in  with  the  taste  of  that  part  of  the  world  who 
have  a  smattering  of  science,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  live 
without  some  form  of  religion,  but  who  still  desire  to  free 
themselves  from  the  inspection  of  a  holy  God,  and  from  the 
responsibility  which  his  existence  and  presence  would  impose. 
Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  you  will  meet  these  delusions  not 
unfrequently  among  the  cultivated  classes  of  society^  where 
they  have  already  done  immense  mischief.  You  will,  indeed, 
find  all  the  eminent  comparative  anatomists  and  physiologists, 
such  as  Cuvier  and  Owen;  such  chemists  as  Liebig;  such 
zoologists  as  Agassiz  and  Edward  Forbes ;  such  botanists  as 
Hooker,  Henslow,  Lindley,  Torrey,  and  Gray ;  and  such 
geologists  as  De  la  Beche,  Lyell,  Murchison,  Sedgwick,  D'Or- 
bigny,  Buckland,  and  Miller,  decided  in  their  rejection  of 
these  views.  But  when  even  educated  men  obtain  only  a 
smattering  of  natural  science,  they  find  something  very  fas- 
cinating in  this  hypothesis ;  and  this  is  just  the  religion,  or 
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mther,  the  irreligion,  ^t  suits  the  superficial,  selfish,  and 
pleasure-seeking  exquisites  of  fashionable  dcawiag-rooins, 
theatres,  and  watering-places.  You  will  fiad,  therefore,  the 
need  of  thoroughly  studying  this  subject,  or  you  will  not  be 
able,  as  you  would  wish,  to  viDdicate  the  cause  of  true  scidBce 
and  true  religion. 

I  cannot  terminate  this  dscussioa  wf^iout  referring  to  ao 
ingenious  a&alogy,  suggested  by  Hugh  Miller,  m  his  ^^  Foo^ 
prints  of  ^  Creator,^*  and  drawn  from  the  fiicts  he  had  stated 
respecting  the  degradation  of  species.  No  one  who  has 
^oroughly  studied  Bishop  Butler^s  Analc^  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion  to  the  Course  of  Nature  will  venture  to 
say  that  Mr.  Miller^s  suggestions  are  mere  Sncy.  As  the  ideas 
arc  entirely  original  with  him,  I  give  them  m  his  own  words. 

Having  spoken  of  the  several  dynasties  of  animals  that  have 
succeeded  one  another  on  the  globe,  in  a  passage  winch  we 
have  already  quoted,  he  says,  ^  Passing  on  to  the  revealed 
record,  we  learn  that  the  dynasty  of  man  in  the  mixed  state 
and  character  is  not  the  final  one ;  but  that  there  is  to  be  yet 
cmother  creation,  or,  more  properly,  re-creation,  known  theo- 
logically as  the  resurrection,  which  shall  be  connected  in  its 
physical  components,  by  bonds  of  mysterious  paternity,  with 
the  dynasty  which  now  reigns,  and  be  bound  to  it  mentally 
by  the  chain  of  identity,  conscious  and  actual ;  but  which,  in 
all  that  oonstitotes  superiority,  shall  be  as  vastly  its  superior 
as  the  dynasty  of  respk>ns>ble  man  is  superior  to  even  the 
lowest  of  the  preliminary  dynasties.  We  are  further  taught 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  this  last  of  the  dynasties,  there 
will  be  a  re-creation  of  not  only  elevated,  but  also  of  degraded 
beings  —  a  rts-creation  of  the  lost.  We  are  taught  yet  fur- 
^er  that,  though  the  present  d3masty  be  that  of  a  lapsed  raoe, 
which  at  theur  first  introductioQ  were  placed  on  higher  gnmnd 
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than  that  on  which  they  now  stand,  and  sank  hy  their  own 
act.  It  was  yet  part  of  the  original  design,  from  the  beginning 
of  ail  things,  that  they  should  occupy  the  existing  platform; 
'and  that  redemption  is  thus  no  afterthought^  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  fall,  but,  on  the  contrary,  part  of  a  general 
scheme,  for  which  proviston  liad  been  made  from  the  begin- 
BiDg ;  80  that  the  divine  Man,  through  whom  the  work  of  res- 
toration has  been  effected,  was  in  reality,  in  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Eternal,  what  he  is  designated  in  the  remark- 
able text,  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundaiion  of  the  world. 
S{ain  from  the  foundatioo  of  the  worid  !  Could  the  assertors 
of  the  stony  science  ask  for  language  more  express  ?  By 
piecing  the  two  records  together,  —  that  revealed  in  Scripture 
and  that  revealed  in  the  rocks, — records  which,  however  wide- 
ly geologists  may  mistake  the  one,  or  commentators  misunder- 
stand the  other,  have  emanated  from  the  same  great  Author, 
-—  we  learn  that  in  slow  and  solemn  majesty  has  period  suc- 
ceeded period,  each  in  succession,  ushering  in  a  higher  and 
yet  higher  scene  of  existence  ;  that  fish,  reptiles,  mammif- 
erous  quadrupeds,  have  reigned  in  turn ;  that  responsible  man, 
*made  in  the  image  of  God,^  and  with  dominion  over  all 
creatures,  ultimately  entered  into  a  world  ripened  for  his  re- 
ception; but,  further,  that  this  passing  scene,  in  which  he 
lorms  the  prominent  figure,  is  not  the  final  one  in  the  long 
series,  but  merely  the  last  of  the  preliminary  scenes ;  and  that 
that  period  to  which  the  by-gone  ages,  incalculable  in  amount, 
with  all  their  well-proportioned  gradations  of  being,  form 
the  imposing  vestibule,  shall  have  perfection  for  its  occupant 
and  eternity  for  its  duration.  I  know  not  how  it  may  appear 
to  others,  but  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that 
there  would  be  a  lack  of  proportion  in  the  series  of  being, 
were  the  period  of  perfect  and  glorified  humanity  abruptly  con- 
28 
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nected,  without  the  introduction  of  an  intermediate  creation  of 
respotmble  imperfection  with  that  of  the  dying,  irresponsible 
Imite.  That  scene  of  things  .n  which  God  became  man,  and 
suffered,  seems^  as  it  no  doubt  is^  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain/^ 
A  single  concluding  thought  forces  itself  upon  my  mind. 
It  is  this :  How  ingenious  and  persevering  men  are  in  deluding 
themselves  on  the  subject  of  religion !  Since  the  time  of 
Christ,  what  countless  devices  have  they  framed  to  escape 
from  the  lofty  truths  and  spiritual  piety  of  his  gospel !  Nor 
are  they  satisfied  with  this ;  for  the  gospel  has  shed  so  much 
light  upon  the  religion  of  nature,  that  even  this  is  more  than 
men  like;  and,  therefore,  every  science  is  ransacked  for 
facts  to  neutralize  all  religion.  Men^s  consciences  do  not 
permit  them  to  throw  off  all  the  forms  of  religion;  and, 
therefore,  they  are  satisfied  if  they  can  only  tear  out  its 
heart.  They  like  to  preserve  and  to  embalm  its  external 
covering,  as  the  naturalist  does  the  skin  of  an  animal  for  his 
cabinet.  And  as  the  latter  fills  his  specimen  with  straw  and 
arsenic,  and  fits  glass  eyes  into  it,  so  do  men  fill  up  their 
religious  specimen  with  error  and  vain  speculation,  and  fit 
into  its  head  the  eyes  of  false  philosophy,  and  then  claim  for 
it  intellectual  worship.  It  is  the  business  of  educated  men  to 
show  that  such  caricatures  are  neither  science  nor  religion. 
May  you,  gentlemen,  have  your  full  share  in  thb  most  useful 
and  noble  work.* 

*  The  subject  of  this  lecture  has  been  fbly  discussed,  within  a  few 
years,  in  most  of  the  leading  periodicals  in  Europe  and  America, 
though  I  must  say  not  always  with  the  candor  calculated  to  do  the 
most  good.  The  two  most  able  volumes  that  have  fallen  into  my 
hands,  on  the  subject,  are  Professor  Sedgwick's  **  Discourse  on  the 
Studies  of  the  University,"  &c.,  (fifth  ed.,  London,  1850.)  and  Hugh 
Miller's  "  Footprints  of  the  Creator,"  now  republished  in  this  country 
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LECTURE    X. 
SPECIAL  AND  MIRACULOUS  PROVIDENCE. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  question  whether  the  Deity 
exists,  is  the  inquiry  whether  he  exerts  any  direct  agency  in 
upholding  the  universe  and  m  controlling  its  events.  This 
point  has  been  discussed  in  all  ages  in  which  there  have  been 
philosophers  or  theologians,  and  the  current  of  opinion  has 
fallen  principally  into  three  channels. 

In  the  first  place,  some  have  removed  the  Deity  entirely 
from  his  works  into  a  fancied  extra-mundane  sphere,  where 
in  solitude  he  might  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  his  own  infinite 
nature,  without  the  trouble  of  directing  the  events  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  watching  over  the  works  of  his  hand.  Forgetful 
of  the  great  principle,  that  the  intellectual  powers  produce 
happiness  only  when  called  into  exercise,  they  have  fancied 
that  the  care  of  the  universe  must  be  a  burden  to  its  Creator, 
and  that  it  would  derogate  from  his  dignity.  It  is  supposed, 
therefore,  that  the  world  has  been  given  up  to  the  rule  of  fate 
or  chance. 

In  the  second  place,  a  more  numerous  class  have  main- 
tained that  the  Supreme  Being,  after  creating  the  worlds  com- 
mitted its  preservation  and  government  either  to  a  subordinate 
agent,  or  to  the  laws  which  he  impressed  upon  matter  and 
mind,  which  possess  an  inherent  power  to  execute  themselves ; 
«o  that,  in  fact,  God  exercises  no  direct  and  immediate  agency 
m  natural  operations.     The  learned  and  usually  profound 
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Cud^orth  adopted  the  hypothesis  of  a  plastic  nature^  as  he 
terms  it,  by  which  he  means  a  vital,  spiritual,  and  unintelli- 
gent, yet  subordinate  agent,  by  whoso  agency  the  world  ia 
governed  and  its  operations  carried  ^n.  At  first  view,  this 
hypothesis  would  seem  to  lead  inevifably  to  atheism ;  but  such 
was  not  the  intention  of  its  author.  Still,  it  is  obviously  so 
clumsy,  that  had  it  not  been  the  product  of  a  great  mind,  it 
never  would  have  received  so  much  notice,  or  called  forth 
such  mighty  efforts  for  its  refutation,  as  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it. 

Two  varieties  of  opinion  exist  among  those  who  believe  the 
world  governed  and  sustained  by  natural  laws,  established  by 
the  Deity.  Some  maintain  that  these  laws  are  general,  not 
particular ;  not  extending  to  minor  events,  but  only  the  more 
impoirtant ;  not  providing  for  species,  but  only  for  families. 
Hence  they  suppose  that  these  general  cases  may  interfere 
with  one  another,  and  produce  results  apparently  repugnant 
to  the  intention  <A  their  Author.  Others,  shocked  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  such  conclusions,  believe  the  laws  of  nature  to 
extend  to  every  event,  and  never  to  interfere  with  one  another, 
and  always  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  divine  wiU  and 
appointment,  but  without  any  direct  agency  exerted  by  the 
Deity.  They  suppose  these  laws  —  in  other  words,  secondary 
agencies  —  to  have  the  power  of  producing  all  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

In  the  third  place,  there  are  others  who  believe  that  a  law 
<»n  have  no  efficiency  without  the  presence  and  agency  of 
the  lawgiver.  They,  therefore,  suppose  every  event  in  the 
natural  world  to  be  the  result  of  the  direct  and  immediate 
agency  of  God.  What  we  call  laws  are  only  the  uniform 
mode  of  his  operation.  They  agree  with  the  advocates  of 
the  last-named  theory  in  supposing  the  laws  of  nature  to 
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extend  to  every  event,  and  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  ordi- 
nation of  the  Deity  ;  but  they  differ  in  maintaining  that  the 
presence  and  direct  efficiency  of  a  lawgiver  are  essential  to 
the  operation  of  natural  laws. 

The  doctrine,  which  supposes  the  Deity  to  exercise  a  super- 
intendence  and  direction  over  all  the  affairs  of  the  universe, 
in  any  of  the  modes  that  have  been  mentioned,  whether  by  a 
subordinate  agent,  or  by  laws,  general  or  particular,  with 
inherent  self-executing  power,  or  by  the  direct  efficiency  of 
the  divine  will,  is  called  the  doctrine  of  divine  providence. 
If  the  superintendence  extend  only  to  general  laws,  it  is  called 
a  general  providence.  If  those  laws  reach  every  possible  case^ 
it  is  called  a  particular  or  universal  providence. 

By  a  Miraculous  Providence  is  meant  a  superintendence 
over  the  world  that  interferes,  when  desirable,  with  the  regu* 
\ar  operations  of  nature,  and  brings  about  events,  either  in 
opposition  to  natural  laws,  or  by  giving  them  a  less  or  greater 
power  than  usual.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  events 
cannot  be  explained  by  natural  laws;  they  are  above,  or 
contrary  to,  nature,  and,  therefore,  are  called  miracles,  or 
prodigies. 

There  may  be,  and,  as  I  believe,  there  is,  another  class  of 
occurrences,  intermediate  between  miracles  and  events  strictly 
natural.  These  take  place  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
natural  laws  within  human  view,  and  appear  to  us  to  be 
perfectly  accounted  for  by  those  laws ;  and  yet,  in  some  wav 
or  other,  we  learn  that  they  required  some  special  exercise 
of  divine  power,  out  of  human  view,  for  their  production 
Thus,  according  to  the  views  of  most  Christian  denominations, 
conversion  takes  place  in  the  human  heart  in  perfect  accord 
ance  with  the  laws  of  mind,  and  could  be  philosophically 
explained  by  them ;  yet  revelation  assures  that  it  w  no*  of 
28* 
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hioodj  [natural  detceot,]  nor  of  the  wiU  of  the  JUsh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man^  but  of  God.  Divine  power,  therefore,  is  esseo- 
tial  to  the  changed,  although  we  see  only  the  operation  of 
natural  causes.  So  a  storm  may  appear  to  us  to  be  perfectly 
accounted  for  by  natural  laws;  and  yet  divine  efficiency 
might  have  produced  a  change  in  some  of  those  laws  out  of 
our  sight,  and  thus  meet  a  particular  exigency.  Such  events 
1  call  special  providence ;  and  I  maintain  that  we  cannot  tell 
how  frequently  they  may  occur. 

I  should  then  define  a  Special  Providence  to  be  an  event 
brought  about  apparently  by  natural  laws,  yet,  in  fact,  the 
result  of  a  special  agency,  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  to  meet  « 
particular  exigency,  either  by  an  original  arrangement  of 
natural  laws,  or  by  a  modification  of  second  causes,  out  of 
sight  at  the  time. 

It  is  chiefly  the  bearings  of  science*  especially  of  geology, 
upon  the  doctrine  of  miraculous  and  special  providence,  which 
I  wish  to  consider.  But  it  may  form  a  useful  introduction,  to 
state  the  evidence^  which  goes  to  show  that  the  agency  of 
the  Deity,  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  is  a  direct 
efficiency ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
only  the  modes  in  which  divine  agency  operates. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  suppose  ever  so  many  secondary 
causes  to  be  concerned  in  natural  events,  the  efficiency  must, 
afler  all,  be  referred  to  God. 

What  is  a  secondary  cause  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  a 
law  of  nature  considered  as  a  cause  ?  It  is  simply  a  uniform 
mode  of  operation.  We  find  that  heavy  bodies  uniformly 
tend  towards  the  earth^s  centre,  and  that  we  call  the  law  of 
gravity ;  but  if  those  bodies  sometimes  ascended,  and  some« 
times  moved  horizontally,  under  the  same  circumstances,  we 
«)ould  not  infer  the  existence  of  such  a  law. 
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Now,  there  must  be  some  cause  for  uniformity  of  operation 
m  nature.  There  must  be  some  foreign  power,  which  gives 
the  uniformity,  since  it  k  certain  that  the  law  itself  can  pos- 
sess no  efficiency.  We  may,  indeed,  find  one  law  dependent 
upon  a  second  law,  and  this  upon  a  third,  and  so  on.  But  the 
inquiry  still  arises.  What  gives  the  efficiency  to  this  second 
and  third  law  ?  and  still  the  answer  must  be,  Something  out 
of  itself.  So  that  if  we  run  back  on  the  chain  of  causes  ever 
so  far,  we  must  still  resort  to  the  power  of  the  Deity  to  find 
any  efficiency  that  wilt  produce  the  final  result.  In  most 
cases,  we  can  trace  back  only  one  or  two  links  on  the  chain. 
For  instance,  we  account  for  the  falling  of  all  bodies  by  the 
law  of  gravity.  But  philosophers  have  wearied  themselves  in 
vain  to  find  any  cause  for  gravity,  except  in  the  will  of  Grod. 
The  failure  of  every  other  hypothesis,  though  invented  by 
such  men  as  Newton  and  Le  Sage,  has  been  signal.  Sound 
philosophy,  then,  requires  us  to  infer  that  gravity  owes  its 
efficiency  to  the  direct  exertion  of  divine  power.  And  so  in 
%ll  cases,  when  we  can  no  longer  discover  second  causes  for 
any  phenomenon,  why  sliould  we  imagine  their  existence, 
rather  than  refer  it  to  the  agency  of  God  ?  For  go  back  as 
far  as  we  may,  and  discover  a  thousand  intervening  cau«es, 
the  efficiency  resides  alone  in  God.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  even  infinite  power  can  communicate  that  efficiency  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  so  that  they  can  act  without  the  presence 
and  agency  of  God.  The  common  idea,  which  endows  those 
laws  with  independent  power,  will  not  bear  examination. 

In  the  second  place,  if  natural  operations  do  not  depend 
vpon  the  exercise  of  divine  power,  no  other  efficient  cause 
can  he  assigned  for  their  production. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  laws  of  nature,  independently  of 
the  Deity,  there  is  no  efficiency ;  and  I  know  not  where  else 
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i^e  can  resort  for  any  agency  to  carry  forward  the  operations 
of  nature,  except  to  the  same  infinite  Being.  The  fate  and 
chance  of  the  ancients,  the  plastic  nature  of  Cud  worth,  the 
delegated  nature  of  Lamarck,  are  indeed  names  invented  by 
men  to  designate  a  certain  imaginary  efficiency  residing  some- 
where, independent  of  the  Deity,  by  which  the  phenomena 
af  nature  have  been  supposed  to  be  produced.  But  the  mo- 
ment they  are  described,  they  are  found  to  be  mere  imaginary 
Agencies,  meaning  nothing  more  than  the  course  of  nature, 
or  the  laws  of  nature,  which  we  have  seen  possess  no  inde- 
pendent efficiency.  To  a  divine  agency,  therefore,  we  must 
resort,  or  be  left  without  any  adequate  cause  for  the  compli- 
cated and  wonderful  processes  of  nature. 

In  the  third  place,  this  view  of  the  subject  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

How  universal  is  the  divine  agency  represented  in  the  well- 
known  passage  — for  ofhim^  and  through  him^  and  to  him^  ar€ 
all  things.  Equally  vivid  is  Paul's  statement  on  Mars  Hill  — 
In  him  we  live^  and  move^  and  have  our  being.  How  graphic 
a  description  is  the  147th  Psalm  of  God's  agency  in  the  nat- 
ural world  !  Not  only  is  all  good  ascribed  to  God,  but  evil 
also.  By  the  mouth  of  Isaiah  he  says,  I  form  light  and  create 
darkness ;  I  make  peace  and  create  evil ;  I  the  Lord  do  all 
these  things.  In  short,  no  event  in  the  material  or  spiritual 
world  is  by  the  sacred  writers  ascribed  to  chance^or  to  nature, 
or  the  laws  of  nature,  as  it  is  among  men ;  but  to  the  direct 
efficiency  of  God.  Nor  is  there  any  difference  in  this  respect 
between  miracles  and  common  events.  The  one  class  is  rep- 
resented as  originating  in  the  agency  of  God,  just  as  much  as 
the  other. 

Finally.  It  will  hardly  be  thought  strange,  in  view  of  the 
preceding  considerations,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
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acute  and  philosophical  minds  in  modern  times  have  preferred 
this  view  of  divine  providence  to  any  other. 
•  Sir  Isaac  Newton  declares  that  the  various  parts  of  the 
world,  organic  and  inorganic,  "  can  be  the  effect  of  nothing 
else  than  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  a  powerful,  ever-living 
Agent,  who,  being  in  all  places,  is  more  able  by  his  will  to 
move  the  bodies  within  his  boundless,  uniform  sensorittm^ 
thereby  to  form  and  reform  the  parts  of  the  universe,  than 
we  are  by  our  will  to  move  the  parts  of  our  own  bodies."  . 

SayE  Dr.  Clarke,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Newton,  "  All 
things  which  we  commonly  say  are  the  effects  of  the  natural 
powers  of  matter,  and  laws  of  motion,,  are,  indeed,  if  we  will 
speak  strictly  and  properly,  the  effects  of  God's  action  upon 
matter  continually,  and  at  every  moment,  either  immediately 
by  himself,  or  mediately  by  some  created,  intelligent  being. 
Consequently  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  course  of  nature, 
or  the  power  of  nature,  independent  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  will  o^  God." 

In  speaking  of  the  principle  of  vegetable  life,  Sir  James 
£dward  Smith,  the  eminent  botanist,  says,  "  I  humbly  con- 
ceive that,  if  the  human  understanding  can  in  any  case  flatter 
itself  with  obtaining,  in  the  natural  world,  a  glimpse  of  the 
immediate  agency  of  the  Deity,  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of 
this  vital  principle^  which  seems  independent  of  material  or- 
ganization,  and  an  impulse  of  his  own  divine  energy."  —  In* 
iroduction  to  Botany^  p.  26,  (Boston  edition.) 

"  We  would  no  way  be  understood,"  says  Sir  John  Her- 
.^hel,  "  to  deny  the  constant  exercise  of  this  [Grod's]  direct 
power  in  maintaining  the  system  of  nature,  or  the  ultimate 
emanation  of  every  energy,  which  material  agents  exert,  from 
bis  immediate  will,  acting  in  conformity  with  his  own  laws." 
—  Discourse  on  Nat.  Philosophy. 
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**  A  law,"  says  Profeseor  Wbewell,  "  supposes  ao  agent 
and  a  power  ;  for  it  is  the  mode  according  to  which  the  agent 
proceeds,  the  order  according  to  which  the  power  acts. 
Without  the  presence  of  stscfa  an  agent,  of  such  a  powei^ 
conscious  of  the  relations  on  which  the  law  depends,  pro- 
ducing the  effects  which  the  law  prescribes,  the  law  can  have 
no  efficiency,  no  existence.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  intelli- 
gence by  which  the  law  is  ordained,  the  power  by  which  it  is. 
put  in  action,  must  be  present  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
where  the  ejects  of  the  law  occur ;  that  thus  the  knowledge 
and  the  agency  of  the  divine  Being  pervades  every  portion 
of  the  universe,  producing  all  action  and  passion,  all  perma- 
nenoo  and  change.  The  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  which 
He,  in  his  wisdom,  prescribes  to  his  own  acts  ;  his  universal 
presence  \9  the  necessary  condi^on  of  any  course  of  events ; 
his  universal  agency  the  only  origin  of  any  efficient  fc»ce." 
—  BridgeuHxier  Treatise,  p.  270L 

'^  The  student  in  natural  philosophy,"  observes  the  Bishop 
of  London,  ^'  will  find  rest  from  all  those  perplexities,  which 
are  occasioned  by  the  obscurity  of  causation,  in  the  proposi- 
tion which,  although  it  was  discredited  by  the  patronage  of 
Malebranche  and  the  Cartesians,  has  been  adopted  by  Clarke 
and  Dugald  Stewart,  and  which  is  by  far  the  most  simple  and 
sublime  account  of  the  matter  —  that  all  events  which  are 
contii'ually  taking  place  in  the  different  parts  of  the  material 
universe  are  the  immediate  eflfects  of  the  divine  agency."  — 
WheiDelPt  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  273. 

"  Jonathan  Edwards,"  says  M'Cosh  in  his  Method  of  the 
Divine  Government,  /^  somewhere  illustrates  the  manner  in 
which  God  upholds  the  universe,  by  the  way  in  which  an 
image  is  upheld  in  a  mirror.  That  image  is  maintained  by  a 
coutinual  flow  of  rays  of  light,  each  succeeding  pencil  of 
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vihich  does  not  differ  from  that  by  which  the  image  was  first 
produced.  He  conceives  that  the  universe  is,  in  every  part 
of  it,  supported  in  a  similar  way  by  a  continual  succession 
of  acts  of  the  divine  will,  and  these  not  differifig  from  that 
which  at  first  caused  the  worW  to  spring  into  existence.  Now, 
it  may  be  safely  said  of  this  theory  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
proved. Several  considerations  may  be  urged  in  support 
of  it** 

Which  of  the  views  respecting  divine  providence  that  have 
been  stated  has  the  best  practical  tendency,  seems  hardly  to 
admit  of  doubt.  If  we  believe  that  God  has  submitted  the 
direction  and  government  of  this  world  to  a  subordinate 
agent,  a  plastic  nature ;  or  if  we  suppose  he  has  impressed 
matter  and  mind  with  certain  general  laws,  which  have  the 
^power  of  executing  themselves  without  his  agency,  and 
t  specially  if  in  their  operation  they  do  sometimes  actually 
clash  with  one  another,  or  even  if  those  laws  extend  to  every 
movement  of  matter  and  mind, —  still,  if  they  do  not  require 
divine  efficiency,  men  cannot  but  feel  that  God  is  removed 
from  his  works,  and  that  the  laws  of  nature,  and  not  his 
agency,  are  their  security.  Put  if  they  believe  that  every 
movement  of  matter  or  mind  requires  a  direct  exercise  of  di- 
vine power  or  efficiency,  just  as  much  as  if  every  event  was 
a  miracle,  it  cannot  but  bring  God  near  to  us,  and  make  usr 
realize  his  presence. 

If  we  obtain  a  timepiece  from  London  or  Paris,  which 
contains  all  the  springs  and  wheels  requisite  to  keep  it  in  op- 
eration, by  occasionally  winding  it  up,  how  little  do  we  think 
of  the  artist  who  constructed  it,  except,  perhaps,  occasionally 
to  admire  his  ingenuity !  But  if  it  had  been  necessary  foi 
that  artist  to  accompany  the  chronometer,  and  actually  to  put 
'orth  the  strength  of  his  own  arm  every  moment  to  keep  it  in 
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motion,  how  much  more  should  we  think  of  him  and  realize 
his  presence  !  The  same  effect,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
will  attend  the  belief  that  God  must  be  not  only  virtually, 
but  substantially,  present  every  where,  and  be  constantly  ex- 
ercising his  power  to  keep  in  operation  the  vast  machine  of 
the  universe.  It  cannot  but  deeply  impress  the  heart,  and 
exert  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the  affections,  to  realize 
that  every  event  around  us  is  brought  about  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  supreme  Being. 

But  notwithstanding  the  salutary  influence  of  this  view  of 
Providence  upon  our  moral  feelings,  and  though  philosophy 
pronounces  it  decidedly  the  most  reasonable,  still  it  meets 
with  strong  opposition.  I  need  not  stop  to  notice  the  objec- 
tions, that  it  makes  God  the  author  of  evil  as  well  as  good, 
and  that  it  represents  man  as  a  mere  machine  in  the  hands 
of  the  Deity,  and  therefore  takes  away  human  responsibility. 
I  say  1  need  not  stop  to  answer  such  objections,  because  they 
lie  equally  strong  against  any  system  which  makes  Grod  the 
original  author  of  the  universe.  But  a  more  plausible  objec- 
tion is,  that  it  makes  all  events  miraculous.  This  objection  is 
based  on  the  supposition  that  ^very  event  which  takes  place 
through  the  direct  and  immediate  agency  of  Grod  is  a  miracle. 
But  is  this  the  true  meaning  of  a  miracle  ?  Is  the  term  evei 
applied  to  any  but  extraordinary  events  ?  It  may  or  it  may 
not  imply  a  contravention  of  the  laws  of  nature.  But  it  docs 
always  imply  something  which  the  laws  of  natute  cannot  pro- 
duce, and  which,  of  course,  they  cannot  explain.  It  is 
always  the  result  of  some  new  force  coming  in  to  the  aid  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  in  the  place  of  them,  or  even,  some- 
times, perhaps,  in  opposition  to  them ;  as  when  the  sun  stood 
still  upon  Giheon^  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon. 
Hence  an  event  may  take  place  through  the  direct  and  imme 
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diale  agency  of  God,  and  yet  not  be  a.  miracle.  If  it  be 
neither  above,  nor  independent  of,  nor  in  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  then  it  forms  a  part  of  the  ordinary  provi- 
dence of  God  ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  usual,  the  fixed  and  uniform 
course  of  nature,  and  can  be  explained  by  known  and  unal- 
terable laws.  The  nature  of  the  event  is  not  afiected  at  all 
by  the  question  whether  it  is  produced  by  the  direct  efficiency 
of  Grod,  or  by  a  power  inherent  in  those  laws.  We,  who  be- 
lieve that  the  direct  efficiency  of  God  is  necessary  to  the 
operation,  and  even  to  the  existence,  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
are  just  as  firm  believers  in  the  constancy  of  those  laws  as  he 
who  supposes  them  possessed  of  inherent  powers.  When 
that  constancy  is  interrupted  in  any  way,  we  call  it  a  mir- 
acle. Hence  it  appears  that  our  views  of  the  nature  of  a 
miracle  are  the  same  as  his,  viz.,  an  event  which  takes  place 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  and,  therefore,  our 
system  is  no  more  liable  to  the  objection  that  all  events  are 
made  miracles  than  his  system. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  for  inquiring  what  geology 
teaches  respecting  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  providence 
of  Grod  over  this  world. 

The  evidences  of  ordinary  providence,  which  are  common 
to  geology  and  other  sources  of  proof,  I  shall  pass  by ;  both 
because  they  are  familiar  to  all,  and  because  I  have,  in  a  for- 
mer lecture,  shown  the  existence  and  operation  of  the  present 
laws  of  nature  in  all  past  ages.  B^it  there  is  one  feature  of 
the  past  condition  of  the  world  taught  by  geology  to  which  I 
would  call  your  attention,  as  exhibiting  a  more  impressive 
view  of  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  ordinary  providence  than 
almost  any  other  department  of  nature  presents.  When  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  once  put  under  the  control  of  the  two 
great  forces  that  guide  them,  viz.,  the  centrifugal  and  cen 
29 
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tripetal,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  may  not  move  on  forever 
in  their  accustomed  paths.  But  the  two  great  agents  of  geo- 
logical change,  fire  and  water,  have  an  aspect  of  great  irreg* 
ularity  and  violence,  and  are  apparently  less  under  the  control 
of  mathematical  laws.  In  the  mighty  intensity  of  their 
action  in  early  times,  we  can  hardly  see  how  there  could 
have  been  much  of  security  or  permanence  in  the  state  of  the 
globe,  without  the  constant  restraining  energy  of  Jehovah. 
We  feel  as  if  the  earth's  crust  must  have  been  constantly 
liable  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  volcanic  fires,  or  drenched  by 
sweeping  deluges.  And  yet  the  various  economies  of  life  on 
the  globe,  that  have  preceded  the  present,  have  all  been  sea- 
sons of  profound  repose  and  uniformity.  The  truth  is,  these 
mighty  agencies  have  been  just  as  much  under  the  divine 
control  as  those  which  regulate  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  the  laws  that  regulate  their  action  are  as  fixed 
and  mathematical  as  those  which  guide  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets.  Still,  it  must  have  required  infinite  wisdom  and 
Dower  so  to  arrange  the  agencies  of  nature  that  the  desolating 
£.ction  of  fire  and  water  should  take  place  only  at  those 
epochs  when  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  the  ruin  of  an 
old  economy  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  one.  Geological 
agencies  difier  from  astronomical  in  this — that  the  former 
must  be  allowed  an  irregular  action  within  certain  limits; 
*creas  the  latter  act  with  unvarying  uniformity  in  all  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  forri0r  had  not  some  room  for  irregular 
ttction,  they  would  not  act  at  all ;  but  if  allow^  too  much 
liberty,  they  will  destroy  what  they  were  intended  to  pre- 
serve. And  Qod  does  restrain,  and  always  has  restrained 
them,  just  at  the  point  where  desolation  would  be  the  result 
of  their  more  powerful  operation.  I  do  not,  indeed,  contend 
that  it  requires  more  power  or  wisdom  to  bind  those  mighty 
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agencies  ivithin  proper  limits  than  to  control  the  heavenl} 
bodies.  But  to  our  limited  faculties  it  certainly  seems  a  more 
difficult  work;  and,  therefore,  the  geological  history  of  the 
globe  gives  us  a  more  impressive  idea  of  the  ordinary  provi- 
dence of  God  than  we  see  in  the  calm  and  uniform  movements 
of  nature  around  us. 

In  the  second  place^  geology  furnishes  us  with  some  very 
striking  examples  of  miraculous  providence. 

In  disproving  the  eternity  of  the  organic  world,  in  a  former 
lecture,  I  adduced  and  illustrated  these  examples  so  fully,  that 
I  shall  do  little  more  in  this  place  than  ^ive  a  recapitulation 
of  that  argument. 

If  we  suppose  the  earth  originally  to  have  been  merely  a 
diffused  mass  %f  vapor,  like  comets,  or  nebulse,  I  can  conceive 
how,  by  the  operation  of  such  natural  laws  as  now  exist,  it 
might  have  been  condensed  into  a  solid  globe ;  into  a  melted 
state,  indeed,  from  the  amount  of  heat  extricated  in  the  con- 
densation. Those  same  laws  might  subsequently  form  over 
the  molten  mass  a  solid  crust,  which,  at  length,  might  be 
ridged  and  furrowed  by  the  action  of  internal  heat,  so  as  to 
form  the  basis  of  continents  and  the  beds  of  oceans.  In  due 
time,  the  vapors  might  condense,  so  as  to  fill  those  basins 
with  water ;  and,  by  the  mutual  and  alternate  action  of  the 
waters  above  and  the  heat  beneath,  the  rocks  might  be  com- 
minuted,  so  as  to  form  the  basis  of  soils.  So  far  might  the 
arrangements  of  the  world  have  proceeded  by  natural  laws ; 
in  other  words,  by  the  ordinary  providence  of  God.  But  at 
this  point  we  must  bring  in  an  extraordinary  agency  of  the 
Deity,  or  the  world  would  have  remained,  in  the  expressive 
language  of  revelation,  without  form  and  void ;  that  is,  invis- 
ible and  unfurnished.  You  have,  indeed,  the  framework  of  a 
world,  but  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  part  of  the  work. 
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the  creation  of  plants  and  animals,  remains  yet  to  be  per* 
lormed.  Here,  then,  is  the  precise  point  where  you  musf 
call  in  the  miraculous  agency  of  the  Deity,  or  the  earth  would 
forever  remain  an  uninhabited  waste.  For  if  it  does  not 
require  miraculous  agency  to  bring  into  existence  animals 
and  plants,  I  know  not  what  can  require  it,  or  prove  its  oper- 
ation. I  can  almost  as  easily  conceive  how  matter  mi^t 
spring  from  nothing  fortuitously,  certainly  I  can  as  easily 
conceive  of  its  eternity,  as  that  organism  and  life  can  result 
from  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  I  shall  here  be  met  by  the  state- 
ment, that  some  distinguished  geologists  maintain  the  probable 
existence  of  organized  beings  on  the  globe  at  an  indefinitely 
earlier  period  than  that  in  which  their  remains  iirst  appear  in 
the  rocks.  They  contend  that  the  extreme  heat  which  has 
melted  the  older  rocks  has  obliterated  all  traces  of  oi^nic 
existence  below  a  certain  line.  Now,  in  order  to  meet  this 
difficulty,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  this  opinion  to  be  errone- 
ous. We  have  only  to  advance  another  step  in  our  general 
argument,  which  brings  us  upon  ground  admitted  to  be  good 
by  the  geologists  above  alluded  to.  They  all  of  them  believe 
that  many  new  animals  and  plants  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  on  the  globe ;  that,  in  fact,  there  have  been  several 
almost  entire  changes  in  its  inhabitants.  Most  of  them  sup- 
pose these  new  races  to  have  been  introduced  in  large  num- 
bers at  particular  epochs,  though  some  prefer  the  theory 
which  supposes  the  new  species  to  have  been  introduced  one 
by  one,  as  the  old  ones  became  extinct.  But  even  this  sup- 
position does  not  essentially  affect  my  argument;  because 
they  all  allow  that  these  successive  species  were  really  new, 
and  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  any  metamorphosis  of 
the  old  species      And  it  is  the  fact  that  new  organic  beings 
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have,  from  time  to  time,  been  created,  that  is  alone  essential 
to  my  argument\  Whether  they  were  created  by  groups  or 
singly,  is  an  interesting  geological  question  ;  but,  in  either 
case,  miraculous  power  must  have  been  put  forth  as  really 
and  as  tfficiently  to  call  into  existence  a  smgle  new  species 
yf  animalcula,  or  sea-weed,  as  to  introduce  an  entirely  new 
mce.  The  successive  economies  of  organic  life  that  have 
existed  on  the  earth,  and  passed  from  it,  do  most  unequivo- 
cally demonstrate  the  extraordinary  or  miraculous  providence 
of  God. 

But  we  might  abandon  even  this  strong  ground  of  our 
argument,  and  still  geology  would  afford  us  a  most  unequivo- 
cal example  of  the  creative  agency  of  the  Deity.  That 
science  shows,  beyond  all  question,  that  man,  and  most  of  his 
contemporary  races  of  animals  and  plants,  have  not  always 
occupied  this  globe ;  and,  indeed,  that  they  were  not  placed 
upon  it  till  nearly  every  form  buried  in  the  rocks  had  passed 
away.  And  since  those  races  which  now  inhabit  the  globe 
have  among  them  a  larger  proportion  of  highly  organized  and 
more  complicated  fpecies  than  have  ever  before  been  con- 
temporaries,—  especially  since  man  is  among  them,  confess- 
edly the  most  per^f^ct  in  organization  and  in  intellect  of  all 
the  beings  that  ever  occupied  this  planet,  —  we  can  here  point 
to  the  highest  exercise  of  creative  power  ever  exhibited  in 
this  lower  world,  as  a  certain  memento  of  God's  extraordi- 
nary or  miraculous  providence.  Indeed,  who,  that  has  any 
^deqjate  idea  of  the  wonders  of  ntan's  intellectual,  moral, 
und  immortal  nature,  and  of  the  strange  extremes  that  meet 
and  harmonize  in  his  physical  and  intellectual  constitution, 
will  believe  that  any  loftier  miracle  has  ever  been  exhibited 
on  this  globe  than  his  creation  ? 

But  I  have  already  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  whole  argu- 
29* 
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ment  in  a  former  lectare,  that  I  will  add  no  more  in  this  place. 
If  the  facts  which  1  have  stated  do  not  prove  the  miraco* 
lous  agency  of  the  Deity  in  past  ages,  I  know  not  how  it  can 
foe  proved.  But  assuming  this  position  to  be  established,  and 
several  inferences  of  importance  will  follow. 

In  the  first  plaee^  this  subject  rewuwes  all  philosophical 
presumption  against  a  special  revelation  from  Heaven, 

If  we  can  prove  that  the  Deity  has  often  so  interfered  with 
the  course  of  nature  as  to  introduce  new  species,  nay,  whole 
races  of  animals  and  plants  upon  the  globe,  —  if,  in  a  compar- 
atively recent  period,  he  has  created  a  moral  and  immortal 
being,  endowed  with  all  the  powers  of  a  free  and  an  account- 
able agent,  —  it  would  surely  be  no  more  wonderful  if  he  should 
communicate  to  that  being  his  will  by  a  written  revelation. 
Indeed,  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  as  we  learn  it  from 
nature,  would  create  a  presumption  that  such  a  revelation 
would  be  given,  if  it  appear,  as  we  know  it  does,  that  no  suffi- 
cient knowledge  is  inherent  in  his  nature  to  guide  him  in  the 
path  of  duty ;  since  such  a  revelation  would  be  no  greater 
miracle  than  to  people  the  world,  originally  destitute  of  life, 
and  then  to  repeople  it  again  and  again,  with  so  vast  a  variety 
of  organic  natures.  Philosophy  has  sometimes  been  disin- 
clined to  admit  the  claims  of  revelation,  because  it  implies  a 
supernatural  agency  of  the  Deity ;  and,  until  recently,  reve- 
lation seemed  to  be  a  solitary  example  of  special  interference 
on  the  part  of  Jehovah.  But  geology  adds  other  examples, 
long  anterior  to  revelation  —  examples  registered,  like  the  laws 
of  Sinai,  on  tables  of  stone.  And  the  admission  of  the  geo- 
logical evidence  of  special  interference  with  the  regular 
sequence  of  nature's  operations  ought  to  predispose  the  mind 
for  listening  to  the  appropriate  proofs  of  a  moral  communi- 
cation to  ignorant  and  erring  man. 
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Jh  iLi  second  place^  the  subject  shows  us  Jiouf  groundless  is 
Ae  famous  objection  to  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture^ 
founded  on  the  position  that  they  are  contrary  to  experience. 

•'  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  a  maxim  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion, that  no  testimony  is  sufiicient  to  establish  a  miracle, 
unlesb  the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind,  that  its  falsehood 
would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which  it  endeavors 
to  establisb."  Hence  he  asserts,  that  ^'  the  evidence  of  tes- 
timony, when  applied  to  a  miracle,  carries  falsehood  on  the 
very  face  of  it,  and  is  more  properly  a  subject  of  derision 
than  of  argument,  ^^  and  that  whoever  believes  the  Christian 
religion  is  conscious  of  a  continued  miracle  in  his  own  person, 
which  subverts  all  the  principles  of  his  understanding,  and 
gives  him  a  determination  to  believe  what  is  most  contrary 
to  custom  and  experience." 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Hume  wrote,  and  with  his  great  skill 
in  weaving  together  metaphysical  subtilties,  such  an  argu- 
ment might  deceive  superficial  minds ;  for  then  a  miracle  was 
supposed  to  be  contrary  to  all  experience.  But  geology  has 
disclosed  many  new  chapters  in  the  world^s  history,  and  shown 
the  existence  of  miracles  earlier  than  chronological  dates. 
£ven  Mr.  Hume  would  hardly  deny  that  the  creation  of 
whole  series  of  animals  and  plants  was  miraculous  ;  and  yet, 
in  proof  of  that  creation,  we  need  not  depend  upon  testimony ; 
for  we  can  read  it  with  our  own  eyes  upon  the  solid  rocks. 
Such  proof  appeals  directly  to  our  common  sense  ;  nor  can  any 
ingenious  quibble,  concerning  the  nature  of  human  testimony, 
weaken  its  influence  in  producing  conviction. 

And  if  God  has  wrought  stupendous  miracles  of  creation  in 
order  to  people  the  world,  who  does  not  see  that  it  is  still  more 
probable  he  would  perform  other  miracles  when  they,  were 
needed  to  substantiate  a  revelsttion  ^f  his  will  to  those  moral 
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and  accountable  beings,  who  needed  its  special  teachings  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  their  Grod,  their  duty,  and  theii 
destiny  ? 

Finally,  The  subject  removes  all  presumption  against  the 
exercise  of  a  special  and  miraculous  providence  in  the  divine 
government  of  the  ujorld. 

In  all  ages  of  the  worla  philosophers,  and  even  many  theolo- 
gians, have  been  strenuous  opposers  of  special  and  miraculous 
providence.  If  they  have  admitted,  as  most  of  the  latter  class 
have  done,  that  some  miracles  were  performed  in  ancient 
times,  they  have  strenuously  maintained  that  the  doctrine  of 
special  providence  in  these  days  is  absurd,  and  that  Grod  can- 
not, without  a  miracle,  bestow  any  special  favors  upon  the 
virtuous  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  or  inflict  any  special  pun- 
ishments upon  the  wicked  ;  and  that  it  is  fanaticism  to  expect 
any  otlier  retributions  than  such  as  the  ordinary  and  unmodi- 
fied course  of  nature  brings  along  with  it 

The  unvarying  constancy  of  nature,  in  consequence  of 
being  governed  by  fixed  laws,  is  the  grand  argument  which 
they  adduce  in  opposition  to  any  supposed  special  providence. 
Since  the  fathers  fell  asleep^  say  they,  <dl  things  continue  as 
they  were  from  the  beginning,  God  has  subjected  the  world 
<o  the  government  of  laws,  and  he  will  not  interfere  with, 
4:ounteract,  set  aside,  or  give  a  supernatural  force  to  those 
laws,  to  meet  particular  exigencies.  For  the  adjustment  of  all 
apparent  inequalities  of  good  and  evil,  suffering  and  enjoy- 
ment here,  we  must  wait  for  the  disclosure  of  eternity,  when 
strict  retributive  Justice  will  hold  her  even  scales.  When 
natural  evils  come  upon  us,  therefore,  it  is  idle  to  expect  their 
removal,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  mitigated  or  overcome 
by  natural  means ;  and  hence  it  is  useless  to  pray  for  their 
removal,  or  to  expect  Grod  will  deliver  us  from  them  m  aay 
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Other  waj.  When  the  heavens  over  us  become  brass,  an<!l 
the  earth  under  our  feet  iron,  and  the  rain  of  our  land  is  pow- 
der and  dust,  and  want,  and  famine,  as' the  consequence,  stalk 
forth  among  the  inhabitants,  of  what  use  to  pray  to  Grod  for 
lain,  since  to  give  it  would  require  a  miracle,  and  the  age  of 
miracles  has  passed  ?  When  the  pestilence  is  scouring  through 
the  land,  and  our  neighbors  and  nearest  friends  are  within  its 
grasp^and  we  may  next  become  its  victims,  —  nay,  when  we, 
too,  are  on  the  borders  of  the  grave,  —  why  should  we  expect 
relief  by  prayer,  since  sickness  is  the  result  of  natural  causes, 
and  God  will  not  interpose  to  save  us  from  the  efiects  of  nat- 
ural evils,  because  that  would  be  contrary  to  a  fixed  rule  of 
bis  government  ?  When  dangers  cluster  around  the  good  man 
in  the  discharge  of  trying  duties,  it  would  be  enthusiasm  in 
him  to  expect  any  special  protection  against  his  enemies, 
though  he  pray  ever  so  fervently,  and  trust  in  divine  deliver- 
ance with  ever  so  much  confidence.  He  must  look  to  another 
world  for  his  reward,  if  called  to  suffer  here.  Nor  has  the 
daringly  wicked  man  any  reason  to  fear  that  God  will  punish 
his  violations  of  the  divine  law  by  any  unusual  display  of  hb 
power ;  not  in  any  way,  indeed,  but  by  the  evils  which  natu- 
rally flow  from  a  wicked  life.  In  short,  it  will  be  useless  to 
pray  for  any  blessing  that  requires  the  least  interference  with 
natural  laws,  or  for  the  removal  of  any  evil  which  depends 
upon  those  laws.  And  since  our  minds  are  controlled  as 
much  by  laws  as  the  functions  of  our  bodies,  we  are  not  to 
expect  any  blessings  in  our  souls,  which  require  the  least 
infringement  of  intellectual  laws.  In  fine,  the  effect  of  prayer 
is  limited  almost  entirely  to  its  influence  upon  our  own  hearts, 
in  preparing  them  to  receive  with  a  proper  spirit  natural  bless- 
ings, and  to  bear  aright  natural  evils ;  to  stimulate  us  to  use 
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with  more  diligence  the  raeans  of  avoiding  or  removing  tfat 
latter,  and  securing  the  former. 

Not  a  few  philosophers  of  distinction,  and  some  theolc^ins, 
have  adopted  these  views.-  Even  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  uses 
the  following  language  :  'Mt  is  quite  evident  that  even  Omnip- 
otence, which  cannot  do  what  is  contradictory,  cannot  com- 
hine  hoth  advantages  —  the  advantage  of  regular  order  in  the 
sequences  of  nature,  and  the  advantages  of  a  uniform  adap- 
tation of  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  individual.  We 
may  take  our  choice,  but  we  cannot  think  of  a  combination 
of  both ;  and  if,  as  is  very  obvious,  the  greater  advantage  be  thai 
of  uniformity  of  operation,  we  must  not  complain  of  the  evik 
to  which  that  very  uniformity  which  we  cannot  fail  to  pre- 
fer—  if  the  option  had  been  allowed  us' — has  been  the  very 
circumstance  that  gave  rise."  —  Lecture  94. 

"  Science,"  says  George  Combe,  "  has  banished  from  the 
minds  of  profound  thinkers  belief  in  the  exercise  by  the  Deity, 
in  our  day,  of  special  acts  of  supernatural  power,  as  a  means 
of  influencing  human  afl^irs  ;  and  it  has  presented  a  system- 
atic order  of  nature,  which  man  may  study,  comprehend, 
and  follow,  as  a  guide  to  his  practical  conduct.  Many  edu- 
cated laymen,  and  also  a  number  of  the  clergy,  have*  declined 
to  recognize  fasts,  humiliations,  and  prayers,  as  means  adapted, 
according  to  their  views,  to  avert  the  recurrence  of  the  evil, 
[the  potato  blight.]  Indeed,  these  observances,  inasmuch  as 
they  mislead  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  its  causes,  are 
regarded  by  such  persons  as  positive  evils." 

"  The  most  irreligious  of  all  religious  notions,  as  it  seems 
to  us,"  says  the  Noiith  American  Review, "  is  a  belief  in  special 
providences ;  for  if  the  doctrine  has  any  weight  at  all,  it  is 
gained  at  the  expense  of  a  general  providence.     To  t  ssume  to 
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detect  God  as  nearer  to  us  on  some  occasions  is  to  put  him 
farther  off  from  us  on  other  occasions.  To  have  him  in  special 
incidents  is  to  forget  him  in  the  common  tenor  of  events. 
The  doctrine  of  special  providences  evidently  has  no  other 
foundation  than  this,  that  men  think  they  can  detect  God's 
purpose  and  presence  more  signally  in  some  incidents  than 
in  others ;  so  that  the  doctrine,  after  all,  is  only  a  compli- 
ment to  roan's  power  of  detection,  instead  of  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  God's  special  presence." 

Such  views  and  reasonings  seem,  upon  a  superficial  exami- 
nation, to  be  very  plausible.  But  when  we  look  into  the 
Bible,  we  cannot  but  see  that  the  main  drifl  of  it  is  directly 
opposed  to  such  notions.  That  book  does  encourage  man  to 
pray  to  God  for  the  removal  of  evils  of  every  kind ;  evils  as 
much  dependent  upon  natural  laws  as  the  daily  course  of  the 
sun  through  the  heavens.  It  does  teach  us  to  look  to  God  in 
every  trying  situation  for  deliverance,  if  it  is  best  for  us  to  be 
delivered.  It  does  represent  the  wicked  man  as  in  danger 
of  special  punishment  It  exhibits  a  multitude  of  examples, 
in  which  Grod  has  thus  delivered  those  who  trusted  in  him, 
and  punished  those  who  violated  his  laws. 

In  every  age,  too,  the  most  devotedly  pious  men  have  tes- 
tified, that  they  have  found  deliverance  and  support  in  circum* 
stances  in  which  mere  natural  laws  could  afford  them  no 
relief.  Moreover,  when  men  are  brought  into  great  peril  or 
suffering  of  any  kind,  they  involuntarily  cry  to  God  for  help. 
When  the  vessel  founders  in  the  fury  of  the  storm,  the  hard- 
ened sailor  employs  that  breath  in  ardent  prayer  which  just 
before  had  been  poured  out  in  blasphemies.  And  when  the 
widowed  mother  hears  the  tempest  howling  around  her  dwell- 
ing at  night,  she  cannot  but  pray  for  the  protection  of  her 
child  upon  the  treacherous  sea.     When  violent  disease  racks 
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Ifae  franae,  and  we  feel  ounelvet  rapidly  linking  into  the 
grave,  it.  18  scarcely  in  human  nature  to  omit  crying  to  Grod 
with  a  feeling  that  he  can  save  us.  In  short,  it  is  a  dictate 
of  nature  to  call  upon  Grod  in  times  of  trouble.  Our  reason- 
mg  about  the  constancy  of  nature,  which  appears  to  us  while 
in  safety  so  clearly  to  show  prayer  for  the  removal  of  natural 
evils  to  be  useless,  loses  its  power,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
heart  triumph*  It  now  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  prac- 
tical question,  which  of  these  views  of  the  providence  of  God 
is  correct.  Is  it  those  which  our  reasoning  derives  from  the 
constancy  of  nature,  or  those  inspired  by  piety  and  the  Bible  ? 
I  have  already  said,  that  the  subject  of  this  lecture  removes 
all  presumption  agaimt  the  latter  view  ;  and  I  now  proceed  to 
show  how  Grod  can  exercise  a  speoial  providence  over  the 
world,  90  as  to  meet  th&  case  of  every  individual,  whether  for 
blessing  or  punishment,  and  diat,  too,  without  miracles. 

Whoever  believes  that  geology  discloses  stupendous  mira- 
eles  of  cr^tion,  at  various  epochs,  will  not  doubt  that  all 
presumption  against  miraculous  agency  at  any  other  time  is 
thus  removed.  For  we  are  thus  shown  that  the  law  of  mira- 
cles forms  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  in  the  government  of  the 
world.  But  this  does  not  prove  the  same  to  be  the  fact  in 
respect  to  a  law  of  special  providence. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  geology  gives  us  no  distinct  examples 
of  special  providence,  in  the  sense. which  we  have  attached  to 
that  term  in  the  present  lecture.  But  it  does  furnish  a  multi* 
tude  of  instances  in  which  changes  of  physical  condition  in 
the  earth  were  met  by  most  wisely  adapted  changes  of  organic 
nature.  And  even  though  these  changes  were  the  result  of 
miraculous  agency,  they  disclose  this  principle  of  the  divine 
government,  viz.,  that  peculiarities  of  condition  are  to  be  met 
by  special  arrangements,  so  that  every  exigency  shall  bt 
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provided  for  in  the  manner  infinite  wisdom  sees  to  be  be^ 
Now,  this  principle  constitutes  the  essence  of  special  provi- 
dence ;  and,  therefore,  geology,  in  showing  its  past  operation 
in  the  world's  early  organic  history,  a^rds  a  presumption 
that  the  same  unchanging  God  may  still  employ  it  in  his  nat- 
ural and  moral  government 

But  does  not  this  principle  of  special  adaptation  to  indi* 
▼idual  exigencies  demand  miraculotis  agency  in  all  cases  ? 
Can  the  wants  of  individuals  be  met  in  any  other  way  thas 
by  miracles,  or  by  the  ordinary  and  settled  laws  of  nature  ? 
I  maintain  that  there  are  other  modes  in  which  this  can  be 
done ;  in  which,  in  fact,  every  case  requiring  special  inter- 
ference can  be  met  exactly  and  fully. 

This  can  he  dotie^  in  the  first  place^  hy  a  divine  infiuenee 
exerted  upon  the  human  mtnd,  unperceived  by  the  individual. 

If  it  were  perceived,  it  would  constitute  a  miracle.  But 
can  we  doubt  that  the  Author  of  mind  should  be  able  to  influ- 
ence it  directly  and  indirectly,  unperceived  by  the  man  so 
acted  upon  ?  Even  man  can  do  this  to  his  fellow ;  and  shall 
such  a  power  be  denied  to  God  ? 

Now,  in  many  cases,  —  I  do  not  say  all, —  it  only  needs 
that  the  minds  of  others  should  be  inclined  to  do  so  and  so 
towards  a  man,  in  order  to  place  him  in  circumstances  most 
unlike  those  that  would  have  surrounded  him  without  such  an 
influence.  Even  the  very  elements,  being  to  some  extent 
under  human  control,  can  thus  be  made  subservient,  or  ad- 
verse, to  an  individual ;  and,  indeed,  by  a  change  in  the  feel- 
ings and  conduct  of  others  towards  us,  by  an  unseen  influ- 
ence upon  their  minds,  our  whole  outward  condition  may  be 
changed.  In  this  way,  therefore,  can  God,  in  many  instances, 
eonfer  blessings  on  the  virtuous,  or  execute  punishment  upon 
the  wicked,  or  give  special  answers  to  special  prayer ;  and 
30 
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yet  there  shall  be  no  miracle  about  it,  nor  even  the  slightest 
violation  of  a  law  of  matter  or  of  mind.  The  result  may 
seem  to  us  only  the  natural  effect  of  those  laws,  and  yet 
the  divine  influence  may  have  modified  the  effect  to  any 
extent 

In  the  second  phue,  God  can  so  modify  the  second  causes 
of  events  out  of  ovr  sights  as  to  change  wholly^  or  in  party  the 
final  resuUy  and  yet  not  disturh  the  usual  order  of  nature 
within  eighty  so  thai  there  shaU  he  no  miracle, 

A  miracle  requires  that  the  usual  order  of  nature,  as  man 
sees  it,  be  interrupted,  or  some  force  superadded  to  her 
agency.  But  if  such  change  take  place  out  of  our  sight,  it 
might  not  disturb  that  order  within  sight ;  and,  therefore,  to 
us  it  would  be  no  miracle. 

The  mode  in  which  this  can  be  done  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  in  nature  we  of\en  find  several  causes,  essential  to  produce 
an  effect,  connected  together,  as  it  were,  in  a  chain ;  so  that 
each  link  depends  upon  that  which  precedes  it  Thus  the  power 
of  vision  depends  upon  the  optic  nerve,  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 
But  this  would  be  useless,  were  not  the  coats  and  humors  of 
the  eye  of  a  certain  consistence  and  curvature,  in  order  to 
bring  the  rays  together  to  form  an  image  on  the  retina. 
Again,  these  coats  and  humors  depend  upon  light,  and  light 
depends  for  its  transmission,  probably,  upon  that  exceedingly 
elastic  medium  called  the  luminiferous  ether.  This  is  as  far 
back  as  we  can  trace  the  series  of  causes  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing vision.  And  yet  this  elastic  ether  may  depend  upon 
something  else,  and  this  cause  of  the  movement  of  the  ether 
upon  another  cause ;  and  we  know  not  how  long  the  chain 
may  be  before  we  reach  the  great  First  Cause.  Now,  if  any 
one  of  this  series  of  second  causes  be  modified,  the  effect 
will  be  a  modification  of  the  final  result.     This  supposed 
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modification  may  take  place  in  that  part  of  the  chain  of 
causes  within  our  view,  or  in  that  part  concealed  from  us.  If 
It  took  place  within  sight,  it  would  constitute  a  miracle ;  be< 
cause  the  regular  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  would  be 
broken  off,  or  an  unnatural  power  be  imparted  to  the  cause 
producing  the  ultimate  effect  If  the  modification  took  place 
in  that  part  of  the  chain  of  second  causes  out  of  our  sight, 
the  final  effect  would  be  no  miracle ;  because  it  would  be 
brought  about  by  natural  laws,  and  these  would  perfectly  ex- 
plain it.  Nevertheless,  this  ultimate  effect  would  be  different 
from  what  it  would  be  if  God  had  not  touched  and  modified 
that  link  of  causation  which  lies  out  of  our  sight,  back  among 
the  secret  ageaoies  of  his  will.  And  I  see  not  but  in  this 
way  he  might  modify  the  ultimate  effect  as  much  as  he 
pleased,  and  still  preserve  the  unvarying  constancy  of  nature. 
For  in  all  these  cases  we  should  see  only  the  links  of  the 
chain  of  causes  nearest  to  us;  and,  provided  they  operated  in 
their  usual  order,  how  could  we  know  that  aL  '  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  region  beyond  our  knowled^je?  If  the 
whole  chain  of  causation  were  open  to  our  inspection,  then, 
indeed,  would  the  transaction  be  an  obvious  miracle;  but 
now  we  see  nothing  but  the  unchanging  operation  of  natu* 
ral  laws. 

To  illustrate  this  principle,  let  us  imagine  a  few  examples. 
Suppose  the  land  visited  by  drought,  and  its  pious  inhabitants 
assemble  to  pray  for  rain.  We  know  very  well  that  the 
causes  on  which  a  storm  of  rain  depend  are  very  compli- 
cated. How  easy  for  the  divine  Being,  in  answer  to  those 
prayers,  to  modify  one  or  more  of  these  secret  agencies  of 
meteorological  change,  that  are  concealed  from  our  sight,  so 
as  to  bring  together  the  vapors  over  the  land  and  condense 
them  into  rain !     And  yet  that  storm  shall  have  nothing  about 
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it  unusual,  and  it  results  from  the  same  laws  which  we  hate 
before  seen  to  be  in  operation.  Still,  it  may  have  been  the 
result  of  a  special  agiency  exerted  by  Jehovah  in  answer  to 
prayer,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  no  known  law  of  nature  is 
infringed  upon,  or  even  rendered  more  powerful  in  its  action. 

Equally  intricate  and  complicated  are  the  causes  of  dis* 
ease,  and  especially  of  those  pestilences  that  sometimes 
march  over  a  whole  continent,  with  the  angel  of  death  in 
their  train ;  and  alike  easy  is  it  for  Grod,  in  answer  to  earnest 
prayer,  to  avert  their  progress,  or  to  cripple  their  power,  or 
turn  theoi  aside  from  a  particular  district,  without  the  least 
interference  with  the  visible  connection  of  cause  and  efi^t 

The  beloved  father  of  a  family  lies  upon  a  bed  of  sickness, 
and  disease  is  fast  gaining  upon  the  powers  of  life.  His  nu- 
merous and  desolate  family,  in  spite  of  the  cold  suggestion 
that  it  will  be  of  no  avail,  will  earnestly  beseech  the  Being  in 
whose  hands  is  the  power  of  disease,  to  arrest  the  fatal  mal- 
ady.  And  could  not  their  Father  in  heaven,  in  the  way  1 
have  pointed  out,  give  them  their  request,  and  yet  their 
parent's  recovery  be  the  natural  result  of  careful  nursing  and 
medical  skill  ?  imposing,  however,  upon  that  family  as  great 
an  obligation  as  if  a  manifest  miracle  had  been  wrought  to 
save  him. 

The  widow's  only  son,  in  spite  of  her  counsels  and  en- 
treaties, becomes  a  vagabond  upon  the  seas,  and,  at  length, 
one  of  the  crew  of  the  battle  ship.  The  perils  of  the  deep 
and  of  vicious  companions  are  enough  to  make  that  widow  a 
daily  and  most  earnest  suppliant  at  the  mercy-seat  of  her 
heavenly  Father,  for  his  protection  and  salvation.  But,  at 
length,  war  breaks  out,  and  the  perils  of  battle  render  his  fate 
more  doubtful.  Still,  faith  in  Grod  buoys  up  her  heart,  and 
she  cannot  abandon  the  hope  of  yet  seeing  her  son  returned, 
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Mlbrmed,  and  becoming  a  useful  man.  And  at  length,  res« 
cued  from  the  storm  and  shipwreck,  and  the  carnage  of  bat- 
tle, and  the  yet  more  dangerous  snares  of  sin,  that  youth 
returns,  a  renovated  man,  and  cheers  that  mother^s  setting 
sun  by  an  eminently  useful  life.  Now,  all  this  may  have 
happened  simply  by  the  operation  of  natu*ul  laws  But  it 
may  also  have  been  the  result  of  divine  interference  in  answer 
to  prayer ;  and  hard  will  you  find  it  to  convince  that  rejoicing 
mother  that  the  hand  of  God^s  extraordinary  providence  was 
not  in  it. 

The  devoted  missionary,  at  the  promptings  of  a  voice 
within,  quits  a  land  of  safety  and  peace,  and  finds  himself  in 
the  midst  of  dangers  and  sufferings  of  almost  every  name ; 
in  perils  of  waters^  in  perils  of  robbers^  in  perils  in  the 
eUy^  in  perils  in  the  toildernessy  in  weariness^  in  watchings 
4^en,  in  kimger  and  thirsty  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and 
nakedness.  The  furnace  of  persecution  is  heated,  and  he 
performs  his  duties  with  his  life  constantly  in  his  hand.  But 
he  uses  no  weapon  save  faith  and  prayer.  He  feels  that  '^  he 
k  immortal  till  his  work  is  done.'^  And,  in  fact,  he  outlives 
all  his  dangers,  and,  in  venerable  old  age,  surrounded  by  the 
fruits  of  his  labor,  —  a  reformed  and  affectionate  people,  — 
he  passes  quietly  into  the  abodes  of  the  blessed.  Here, 
jigain,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  refer  his  protection  and  de- 
liverance to  the  special  interposition  of  his  heavenly  Father, 
in  the  manner  I  have  pointed  out  ?  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  dreadfully  wicked  men 
IB  full  of  terrible  examples  of  calamity  and  suffering,  as  the 
consequence  of  their  sins.  True,  the  evil  came  upon  them 
apparently  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws ;  but  shall  we 
hence  infer  that  Grod  in  no  case  has  so  modified  these  laws, 
by  an  agency  among  the  hidden  causes  of  events,  as  to  make 
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the  resuh  certaiii  ?  He  certainly  could  do  this ;  and  to  mj 
that  he  Derer  has  done  it,  is  to  remove  one  of  the  most  power^ 
ful  restraints  that  operate  upon  the  wicked. 

In  several  examples  recorded  in  the  Bible,  both  of  deliver* 
ance  for  the  virtuous  and  of  punishment  for  the  wicked,  so 
many  natural  agencies  are  concerned,  that  we  are  left  in 
doubt  whether  the  events  are  to  be  regarded  as  miraculous 
or  not.  Let  the  deluge,  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Bed  Sea,  serve  as  exam- 
ples. In  the  first,  we  find  the  flood  imputed  to  a  fprty  days' 
lain  and  the  overflowing  of  the  ocean ;  and  its  reducticm  to  a 
wind.  In  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  pbe^ 
nomena  described  correspond  very  well  with  the  efiects  of 
volcanic  agency ;  and  we  find  accordingly  that  the  region 
where  those  cities  stood  shows  marks  of  that  agency.  In 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  removal  of  the  waters,  to 
allow  the  Israelites  to  pass,  is  imputed  to  a  strong  east  wind 
all  night  Nevertheless,  the  pillar  of  a  cloud  by  day  and  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night  were  a  manifest  and  standing  miracle 
in  this  transaction.    • 

Now,  may  it  not  be  that,  in  all  these  cases,  so  far  as  natu- 
ral agencies  were  concerned,  they  were  made  to  conspire 
with  the  miraculous  in  the  manner  which  I  have  described, 
viz.,  by  such  a  modification  of  some  of  the  remote  causes  by 
which  they  were  brought  into  action,  as  exactly  to  answer 
the  divine  purpose  in  ths  catastrophe  of  the  deluge,  of  Sodom, 
and  in  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  ? 

A  third  mode  by  which  the  purposes  of  special  providence 
eon  be  brought  about  withotU  miracles  is  by  such  an  ctdjust* 
merU  of  the  direct  and  lateral  influences  on  which  events  dt- 
pend^  that  the  time  and  manner  of  their  occurrence  shall  e» 
aeily  meet  every  exigency. 
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Although  it  expresses  a  truth  to  represent  the  second 
eauses  of  events  as  constituting  the  links  of  a  chain,  it  is  not 
the  whole  truth.  For,  in  fact,  those  causes  are  connected 
together  in  the  form  of  a  network,  or,  more  exactly  still,  by 
a  sphere  filled  with  interlocked  meshes ;  or,  to  speak  more 
mathematically,  the  forces  by  which  events  are  produced  are 
both  direct  and  indirect*  It  would  be  easy  to  calculate  the 
efi^t  of  a  single  direct  force ;  but  if,  in  its  progress,  it  meets 
with  a  multitude  of  oblique  impulses,  striking  it  at  every  pos* 
sible  angle,  what  human  mathematics  can  make  out  the  final 
resultant  ?  Yet,  in  fact,  such  is  the  history  of  almost  every 
event.  The  lateral  influences,  which  meet  and  modify  the 
direct  force,  are  so  numerous,  and  unexpected  often,  that 
men  are  amazed  at  the  result,  sometimes  as  unexpected  as  a 
miracle.  "  When  an  individual,"  says  Isaac  Taylor,  **  receives 
an  answer  to  his  prayer,  the  interposition  may  be  made,  not 
In  the  line  which  he  himself  is  describing,  but  in  one  of  those 
which  are  to  meet  him  on  his  path ;  and  at  a  point,  therefore, 
where,  even  though  the  visible  constancy  of  nature  should  be 
Tiolated,  yet,  as  being  at  the  time  beyond  the  sphere  of  his 
observation,  it  is  a  violation  not  visible  to  him."  "  And  herein 
is  especially  manifested  the  perfection  of  divine  wisdom,  that 
the  most  surprising  conjunctions  of  events  are  brought  about 
by  the  simplest  means,  and  in  a  manner  that  is  perfectly 
in  harmony  with  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  great  miracle  of  providence,  that  no  miracles 
are  needed  to  accomplish  its  purposes."  —  NaU  History  of 
Enthusiasm^  p.  128. 

This  complication  of  causes  does  not  merely  give  variety 
to  the  works  and  operations  of  nature,  but  it  enables  Grod,  to 
produce  eflfects  which  could  never  have  resulted  from  each 
law  acting  singly ;  nor  is  there  a  scarcely  conceivable  limit  to 
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these  modifications.  Indeed,  in  this-  way  can  Providence 
accomplish  all  his  beneficent  purposes,  and  meet  every  indi- 
vidual case,  just  as  infinite  wisdom  would  have  it  met.  "  By 
this  agency,"  says  M'Cosh,  "  God  can  at  one  time  increase, 
and  at  another  time  lessen,  or  completely  nullify,  the  sponta- 
neous efforts  of  the  fixed  properties  of  matter.  Now  he  can 
make  the  most  powerful  agents  in  nature  —  such  as  wind, 
fire,  and  disease — ^^cobcide  and  cooperate  to  produce  efiects 
of  such  a  tremendous  magnitude  as  none  of  them  separately 
could  accomplish ;  and  again,  he  can  arrest  their  influence 
by  counteracting  agencies,  or,  rather,  by  making  them  coun- 
teract each  other.  He  can,  for  instance,  by  a  concurrence 
of  natural  laws,  bring  a  person,  who  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
health  at  present,  to  the  very  borders  of  death,  an  hour  or  an 
instant  hence ;  and  he  can,  by  a  like  means,  suddenly  restore 
the  same  or  another  individual  to  health,  af\er  he  has  been  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  grave.  By  the  confluence  of  two  or 
more  streams,  he  can  bring  agencies  of  tremendous  potency 
to  bear  upon  the  production  of  a  given  effect,  such  as  a  war, 
a  pestilence,  or  a  revolution  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
drawing  aside  the  stream  into  another  channel,  he  can  arrest, 
at  any  given  instant,  the  awful  effects  that  would  otherwise 
follow  from  these  agencies,  and  save  an  individual,  a  family, 
or  a  nation,  from  the  evils  which  seem  ready  to  burst  upon 
them. 

"  Guided  b^  these  principles  and  guarded  by  sound  sense, 
the  inquiring  mind  will  discover  many  and  wonderful  designed 
connections  between  the  various  events  of  divine  providence. 
Read  in  the  spirit  of  faith,  striking  coincidences  will  every 
where  manifest  themselves.  What  singular  unions  cf  two 
streams  at  the  proper  place  to  help  on  the  exertions  of  the 
great  and  good  !     What  cu^'ious  intersections  of  cords  to 
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catc  n  the  wicked  as  in  a  net,  when  they  are  pvowling  as  wild 
beasts  !  By  strange  but  most  apposite  correspondences, 
human  strength,  when  set  against  the  will  of  Grod,  is  made  to 
waste  away  under  God^s  indignation  burning  against  it,  as,  in 
heathen  story,  Meleager  wasted  away  as  the  stick  burned 
which  his  mother  held  in  the  fire."  —  Method  of  the  Divine 
Crovemment,  pp.  176,  203. 

In  many  cases,  the  lateral  streams  of  influence  that  flow  in 
and  bring  unexpected  relief  to  the  pious  man,  and  unexpect- 
ed punishment  to  the  wicked,  or  a  maHced  answer  to  prayer, 
seem  to  the  individuals  little  short  of  miraculous.  Yet,  after 
all,  they  can  see  no  violation  of  the  natural  order  of  cause 
and  eflect.  But  the  wonder  is,  how  the  modifying  influence 
should  come  in  just  at  the  right  moment.  It  may,  indeed,  have 
received  a  commission  to  do  this  very  thing  from  the  imme- 
diate impulse  of  Jehovah ;  yet,  being  unperceived  by  us,  it  is 
no  miracle.  Or  the  whole  plan  may  have  been  so  arranged 
at  the  beginning  that  its  development  will  meet  every  case 
of  special  providence  exactly.  Which  of  these  views  may 
be  most  accordant  with  truth,  may  admit  of  discussion.  Yet 
we  think  that  all  the  modes  that  have  been  pointed  out,  by 
which  miraculous  and  special  providence^  are  brought  about, 
may  be  referred  to  one  general  proposition,  which  we  now 
proceed  to  state. 

In  the  fourth  place^  the  plan  of  the  universe  in  the  divine 
mind^  at  the  beginnings  must  have  embraced  every  case  of 
miracles  and  of  special  providence. 

From  the  nature  of  the  divine  attributes  we  infer  with  cer- 
tainty that  every  event  occurring  in  the  universe  must  have 
entered  into  the  original  plan  of  creation  in  the  mind  of  God. 
Surely  no  one  will  deny  that   be  must  have  foreseen  the 
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Operation  of  every  law  which  he  established,  and,  consequently 
every  event  which  it  would  produce.     But  there  must  be 
some  ground  for  foreknowledge  to  rest  upon ;  otherwise  it  ia 
conjecture,  not  knowledge.     And  what  could  that  basis  be 
but  the  divine  plan  ? 

Equally  clear  is  it  that,  whatever  plans  existed  in  the  mind 
of  God,  when  he  brought  the  universe  into  existence,  must 
always  have  been  there.  For  to  suppose  that  there  was  a 
point  of  duration  when  the  plan  was  first  conceived,  would 
imply  new  knowledge  in  one  confessedly  omniscient ;  and  that 
destroys  the  idea  of  omniscience. 

Similar  reasoning  from  the  nature  of  the  divine  attributes 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Grod  always  acts  according  ta 
law.  Tliat  he  does  this  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature, 
all  admit  But  even  when  he  introduces  a  miracle,  —  per* 
haps  by  a  counteraction  of  ordinary  laws,  —  he  may  still  act 
by  some  rule ;  so  that,  were  precisely  the  same  circum** 
stances  to  occur  again,  the  same  miracle  would  be  repeated. 
Beforehand,  we  could  not  say  whether  God  would  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  universe  by  one  unvarying  system  of  natu- 
ral laws,  or  occasionally  interfere  with  the  regular  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect  by  miracle.  But  though  the  latter  course 
should  be  adopted,  as  we  have  reason  to  think  it  is,  even  the 
special  interference  must  be  according  to  law;  so  that,  in 
fact,  there  is  a  law  of  miracles  as  well  as  of  common  events. 
Again,  if  Grod  sometimes  alters  one  or  more  of  the  links  out 
of  sight,  in  a  chain  of  second  causes,  in  order  to  meet  a 
providential  exigency,  or  if  he  modifies  for  the  same  pur- 
pose some  of  the  oblique  influences  by  which  events  are 
afiected,  all  this  must  be  done  by  rule  ;  that  is,  by  law.  In- 
deed, to  suppose  him  ever  to  act  without  law,  is  to  represent 
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him  as  less  wise  than  men,  who,  if  judicious,  are  always 
goveraed  by  settled  principles,  which  produce  the  some 
conduct  in  the  same  circumstances. 

From  this  reasoning  we  may  safely  infer  two  things: 
first,  that  the  laws  regulating  miracles  and  special  provi- 
dences  are  as  fixed  and  certain  as  those  of  ordinary  events  ; 
and  secondly,  that  those  laws  must  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  plan  of  creation  originally  existing  in  the  divine  mind. 
And  hence,  thirdly,  we  must  admit  that  every  case  of  miracle 
and  special  providence  must  have  entered  into  that  plan. 

When  he  formed  it,  he  foresaw  every  possible  event  that 
would  result  from  its  operation  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He 
saw  distinctly  the  condition  of  every  individual  of  the  human 
family,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  life ;  all  his  dan- 
gers and  trials,  his  sufferings  and  his  sins ;  and  he  knew 
just  when  and  where  every  prayer  would  be  offered  up.  Nor 
can  it  be  any  more  doubtful  that,  with  infinite  wisdom  to 
guide  him,  and  infinite  power  to  execute  his  will,  God  could 
so  have  arranged  and  constituted  the  laws  of  nature,  as  to 
meet  exactly  every  case  that  should  ever  occur,  just  in  the 
way  he  would  wish  to  have  it  met.  Those  laws  might  have 
been  so  framed  and  disposed  that,  after  running  on  in  one 
unvarying  course  for  ages,  a  new  one  might  come  in,  or  the 
old  ones  be  modified,  and  at  once  produce  effects  quite  differ- 
ent, and  then  the  first  laws  resume  again  their  usual  course. 
And  the  new  or  modified  law  might  be  made  to  produce  its 
extraordinary  or  peculiar  effects  just  at  the  moment  when 
some  miracle  or  special  providence  would  be  needed.  Thus 
what  would  be  to  us  a  special  or  miraculous  interposition  of 
divine  power,  might  be  the  foreseen  and  foreordained  result 
of  Grod's  original  purpose.  And  if  we  can  conceive  how 
such  an  effect  could  be  produced  once,  we  cannot  doubt  tha 
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infinite  wisdom  and  power  could  in  like  manner  meet  every 
possible  case  in  which  what  we  call  special  and  miraculous 
providence  would  be  needed.  With  our  limited  powers,  we 
are  obliged,  afler  constructing  a  complicated  machine,  to  put 
it  into  operation  before  we  can  judge  certainly  of  its  effects ; 
and  then,  if  our  wishes  are  not  met,  we  must  alter  the  parts, 
or  in  some  other  way  meet  the  new  cases  that  occur ;  and 
hence  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can  be  otherwise 
with  God.  But  he  saw  the  operation  of  the  vast  machine  of 
the  universe  just  as  clearly  at  the  beginning  as  at  any  subse- 
quent period.  He,  therefore,  can  do  at  the  beginning  what 
we  can  do  only  after  experience,  viz.,  adapt  the  parts  to  every 
variety  of  circumstances. 

If  I  mistake  not,  we  are  indebted  to  Bishop  Butler  for  the 
i;erm  of  these  views ;  but  Professor  Babbage  has  illustrated 
them  by  reference  to  an  extraordinary  machine  of  his  own 
invention,  called  *^  The  Calculating  Engine.^'  It  is  adapted 
:o  perform  the  most  extensive  and  complicated  numerical  cal- 
culations, of  course  with  absolute  certainty,  because  its  parts 
are  arranged  by  certain  laws.  And  he  finds  that  precisely 
such  efiects,  on  a  small  scale,  can  be  produced  by  this  ma- 
chine, as  have  been  imputed  above  to  the  divine  agency  in 
creation.  It  is  moved  by  a  weight  and  a  wheel  which  turns 
at  a  short  interval  around  its  axis,  and  prints  a  series  of  natu- 
ral numbers, —  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  —  each  exceeding  its  ante- 
cedent by  unity.  "  Now,  reader,  let  me  ask  you,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Babbage,  ^'  how  long  you  will  have  counted  before  you 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  engine,  supposing  its  adjustments 
to  remain  unaltered,  will  continue,  whilst  its  motion  is  main- 
tained, to  produce  the  same  series  of  natural  numbers.  Some 
minds,  perhaps,  are  so  constituted  that,  after  passing  the  first 
hundred  terms,  they  will  be  satisfied  that  they  are  acquainted 
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With  the  law.  After  seeing^five  hundred  terms,  few  will  doubt ; 
and  after  the  fifty  thousandth  term,  the  propensity  to  believe 
the  succeeding  term  will  be  fifty  thousand  and  one,  wLl  be 
almost  irresistible.  That  term  will  be  fifty  thousand  and  one ; 
the  same  regular  succession  will  continue  ;  the  five  millionth 
and  the  fifty  millionth  term  will  appear  in  their  expected 
order,  and  one  unbroken  chain  of  numbers  will  pass  be- 
fore you,  from  one  up  to  one  hundred  millions.  True  to 
the  vast  induction  which  has  thus  been  made,  the  .next  suc- 
ceeding term  will  be  one  hundred  millions  and  one ;  but  after 
that,  the  next  number  presented  by  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  in- 
stead of  being  one  hundred  millions  and  two,  is  one  hundred 
millions  ten  thousand  and  two. 

"  The  law  which  seemed  to  govern  this  series  fails  at  the  one 
hundred  million  and  second  term.  That  term  is  larger  than 
we  expected  by  ten  thousand.  The  next  term  is  larger  than 
was  anticipated  by  thirty  thousand.  If  we  still  continue  to 
observe  the  numbers  presented  by  the  wheel,  we  shall  find 
that  for  a  hundred,  or  even  for  a  thousand  terms,  they  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  new  law  relating  to  the  triangular  num- 
bers ;  but  after  i^atching  them  for  twenty-seven  hundred  and 
sixty-one  terms,  we  find  that  this  law  fails  in  the  case  of  the 
twenty-seven  hundred  and  sixty-second  term.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  observe,  another  law  then  comes  into  action.  This 
will  continue  through  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty  terras,  when 
a  new  law  is  again  introduced,  which  extends  over  about  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  terms ;  and  this,  too,  like  all  its  predeces- 
sors, fails,  and  gives  place  to  other  laws,  which  appear  at 
different  intervals.  It  is  also  possible  so  to  arrange  the  engine, 
hat  at  any  periods,  however  remote,  the  first  law  shall  be 
interrupted  for  one  or  more  times,  and  be  superseded  by  any 
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Other  laws,  after  which  the  origin>il  law  shall  be  again  pro- 
duced, and  no  other  deviation  shall  ever  take  place. 

"  Now,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  law  that  each  number 
presented  by  the  engine  is  greater  by  unity  than  the  pre^ 
ceding  number,  which  law  the  observer  had  deduced  from  an 
induction  of  a  hundred  million  of  instances,  was  not  the  true 
law  that  regulated  its  action ;  and  that  the  occurrence  of  the 
number  one  hundred  million  ten  thousand  and  two  at  the  one 
hundred  million  and  second  term  was  as  necessary  a  conse- 
quence of  the  original  adjustment  as  was  the  regular  succes- 
sion of  any  one  of  the  intermediate  numbers  to  its  immediate 
antecedent.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  next  apparent 
deviation  from  the  new  law,  which  was  founded  on  an  induc- 
tion of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  terms  ;  and 
to  all  the  succeeding  laws,  with  this  limitation  only,  that  whilst 
their  consecutive  introduction  at  various  definite  intervals  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  mechanical  structure  of  the 
engine,  our  knowledge  of  analysis  does  not  yet  enable  us  to 
predict  the  periods  at  which  the  more  distant  laws  will  be 
introduced."  —  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise. 

The  application  of  these  statements  to  the  doctrine  of  special 
as  well  as  of  miraculous  providence  is  very  obvious.  If 
human  ingenuity  can  construct  a  machine  which  shall  exhibit 
the  introduction  of  new  laws,  after  the  old  ones  had  been 
established  by 'an  induction  of  a  hundred  million  of  examples, 
and  these  new  ones  be  succeeded  by  others,  how  much  easier 
for  the  infinite  God  to  construct  the  vast  and  more  compli- 
cated machine  of  the  universe,  so  that  new  laws,  or  modifi- 
cations of  the  old  ones,  shall  be  introduced  at  various  periods 
of  its  history,  to  meet  every  exigency  !  How  easy  for  him  so 
to  adjust  this  machine  at  the  beginning,  that  the  new  laws  and 
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new  modes  of  action  should  be  introduced,  precisely  at  those 
points  where  a  special  providence  would  be  desirable,  to 
reward  the  virtuous  and  to  punish  the  wicked,  nnd  then  the 
old  law  again  assume  its  dominion  !  And  how  easily,  in  this 
way,  could  the  case  of  every  individual  be  met,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world !  I  mean,  how  easy  would 
this  work  be  to  infinite  wisdom  and  power ! 

But  if  all  events,  miraculous  as  well  as  common,  may  de- 
pend upon  unbending  law,  how  does  such  a  view  differ  from 
the  one  I  am  now  opposing,  viz.,  that  the  constancy  of  nature's 
laws  precludes  the  idea  of  any  special  interference  on  the 
part  of  Grod,  in  human  affairs  ?  The  main  point  of  difference, 
I  reply,  is,  that  the  advocate^  of  the  latter  view  will  not  admit 
any  such  thing  at  the  present  day  as  special  interference,  on 
the  part  of  the  Deity,  with  nature.  They  admit  only  uniform 
and  ordinary  laws,  which  they  suppose  are  never  interrupted. 
This  I  deny ;  and  endeavor  to  show,  not  only  that  the  contrary 
may  be  a  fact,  but  that  God  purposed  it  originally,  and  deter- 
mined the  laws  by  which  it  might  be  accomplished.  The  fact 
that  he  did  this  beforehand,  even  from  eternity,  no  more  pre- 
cludes his  agency,  than  the  special  interference  of  a  father  to 
help  his  child  through  a  dangerous  pass  is  disproved,  because 
he  foresaw  the  danger  and  provided  the  means  of  defence  e\''en 
before  the  child  was  born.  If  the  father  was  actually  with 
the  child,  as  he  went  through  the  danger,  and  held  out  to  him 
the  requisite  help,  what  difference  could  it  make,  though  the 
father  purposed  to  do  so  a  long  time  previously  ?  And  if  we 
admit  that  God's  efiiciency  alone  gives  power  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature,  we  shall  admit  that  in  every  special  law  he  is 
as  really  present  with  his  energy,  as  a  father  who  should  lead 
bis  child  by  the  hand  through  the  dangerous  path.  So  that, 
oractically  at  least,  the  difference  between  these  two  views  of 
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the  subject  is  very  great ;  the  one  removmg  God  far  away, 
and  putting  law  in  bis  place ;  and  the  other  bringing  hioi 
near,  and  making  him  the  actual  and  constant  agent  in  every 
event.  The  one  view  is  practical  atheism,  although  often 
adopted  by  religious  men ;  the  other  is  practical  Christianity. 

By  the  principles  of  physical  science,  then,  the  scriptural 
doctrines  of  miraculous  and  special  providence  are  proved  to 
be  in  accordance  wkh  philosophy.  The  miracles  of  rev- 
elation are  shown  to  have  been  preceded  by  the  miracles  of 
geology ;  and  are,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  divine  government.  The  modifications  which  God 
can  make  in  the  causes  of  events  out  of  human  view,  or  the 
changes  which  he  can  produce  ^  lateral  influences  upon  the 
final  resuH,  —  all,  it  may  be,  in  conformity  to  an  eternal 
|>lan,  reaching  the  minutest  of  human  afiTairs,  —  enable  him  to 
execute  every  purpose  of  special  providence  so  as  to  satisfy 
every  exigency. 

The  sceptic  may  say,  that  we  cannot  prove  by  facts  that 
God  does  so  modify  and  arrange  the  laws  and  operations  of 
nature  as  to  adapt  his  dealings  to  the  case  of  individuals.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  neither  can  he  show  that  God  does  not 
thus  interfere  with  nature^s  uniformity.  It  is  enough  to  show 
4hat  he  can  do  it  without  a  miracle,  in  order  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  special  providence.  How  often  he  exercises  this 
•jpower,  we  cannot  know ;  but  we  may  be  sure  as  often  as  is 
desirable. 

A  most  imp(»rtant  application  of  these  prmciples  may  be 
made  to  the  subject  of  prayer.  For  in  answering  prayer, 
God  is,  in  fact,  merely  executing  some  of  the  purposes  of  hk 
special  providence  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  the  pious  heart  to 
see  how  he  can  give  an  answer  to  the  humblest  petitioner. 
No  matter  though  all  the  laws  of  nature  seem  in  the  way  of  no 
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Miswer,  —  €k)d  can  so  modify  their  action  as  to  conform  them 
to  the  case  of  every  petitioner.  War,  famine,  and  pestilence 
Hiay  alt  be  upon  us,  yet  humble  prayer  may  turn  them  all 
aside,  and  every  other  physical  evil ;  and  that  without  a  mir- 
acle, if  best  for  ub  and  for  the  universe.  Tfell  a  man  that  the 
only  effect  of  prayer  is  its  reflex  influence  upon  himself,  in 
leading  him  to  conform  more  strictly  to  nature^s  laws,  and 
you  send  a  paralysis  and  a  death  chill  into  all  his  morat  sen- 
sibilitiea.  Indeed,  he  cannot  pray  ;  but  tell  him  that  God  will 
be  influenced,  as  is  any  earthly  friend,  by  his  supplications, 
and  his  heart  beato  full  and  strong,  the  current  of  life  goes 
bounding  through  his  whole  system,  the  glow  of  health  man- 
tles hi&  cheek,  and  all  his  senses  are  roused  into  intense  and 
delightful  action. 

The  sad  influence  c^  a  perversion  and  misunderstanding  of 
the  doctrine  of  nature^s  constancy  upon  the  youthful  mind  is 
well  exhibited  by  a  late  able  wrker.  ^^  Early  trained  to  it 
under  the  domestic  roof,**  says  M'Cosh,  "the  person  regu- 
lariy  engaged  in  prayer  during  childhood  and  opening  man- 
hood. But  as  be  became  introduced  to  general  society,  and 
began  to  feel  his  independence  of  the  guardians  of  his  youth, 
he  was'tempted  to  look  upon  the  father's  commands,  in  this 
respect,  as  proceeding  from  sourness  and  sternness,  and  the 
mother's  advice  as  originating  in  an  amiable  weakness  and 
timidity.  He  is  now  careless  in  the  performance  of  acts 
which  in  time  past  had  been  punctually  attended  to.  How 
short,  how  hurried,  how  cold  are  the  prayers  which  he  now 
utters !  Then  there  come  to  be  mornings  on  which  he  is 
snatched  away  to  some  very  important  or  enticing  work  with- 
out engaging  in  his  customary  devotions.  There  are  evenings, 
too,  f(^lowiug  days  of  mad  excitement  or  sinful  pleasure,  in 
whioh.he  feels  utterly  indisposed  to  g©  mto  the  presence  of 
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Grod,  and  to  be  left  alone  with  him.  He  feels  that  there  is  an 
utter  incongruity  between  the  ball-room,  or  the  theatre,  which 
he  has  just  left,  and  the  throne  of  grace,  to  which  he  should 
now  go.  What  can  he  say  to  God,  when  he  would  pray  to 
him  r  Confess  his  sins  ?  No  ;  he  does  not  at  present  feel 
the  act  to  be  sinful.  Thank  Grod  for  giving  hUn  access  to 
such  follies  ?  He  has  his  doubts  whether  God  approves  of  all 
that  has  been  done.  But  he  may  ask  God's  blessing  ?  No ; 
he  is  scarcely  disposed  to  acknowledge  that  he  needs  a  bless- 
ing, or  he  doubts  whether  the  blessing  would  be  given.  The 
practical  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  is,  that  it  may  be  as 
consistent  in  him  to  betake  himself  to  sleep  without  offering 
to  Grod  what  he  feels  would  only  be  a  mockery.  What  is  he 
to  do  the  following  morning  ?  It  is  a  critical  time.  Confess 
his  error  ?  No ;  cherishing  as  he  does  the  recollection  of  the 
gay  scene  in  which  he  mingled,  and  with  the  taste  and  relish 
of  it  yet  upon  his  palate,  he  is  not  prepared  to  acknowledge 
his  folly.  Morning  and  evening  now  go  and  return,  and  bring 
new  gifts  from  God,  and  new  manifestations  of  his  goodness ; 
but  no  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  bounty  on  the  part  of 
him  who  is  yet  ever  receiving  it  No  doubt  there  are  times 
when  he  is  prompted  to  prayer  by  powerful  feelings,  called 
up  by  outward  trials  or  inward  convictions ;  but  ever  when 
the  storms  of  human  life  would  drive  him  to  the  shore,  there 
is  a  tide  beating  him  back.  His  course  continues  to  be  a  very 
vacillating  one  —  now  seeming  to  approach  to  God,  and  anon 
driven  farther  from  him,  till  he  obtains  from  books,  or  from 
lectures,  a  smattering  of  half-understood  science.  He  now 
learns  that  all  things  are  governed  by  laws,  regular  and  fixed, 
over  which  the  breath  of  prayer  can  exert  as  little  influence, 
as  they  move  on  in  their  allotted  course,  as  the  passing  breeze 
of  the  earth  over  the  sun  in  his  circuit.     False  philosophy  haa 
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now  come  to  the  aid  of  guilty  feelings,  and  hardens  their  cold 
waters  into  an  icicle  lying  at  his  very  heart,  cooling  all  his 
ardor,  and  damping  all  his  enthusiasm.  He  looks  back,  at 
times,  no  doubt,  to  the  simple  faith  of  his  childhood  with  a 
fiigh ;  but  it  is  as  to  a  pleasing  dream,  or  illusion,  from  which 
he  has  been  awakened,  and  into  which,  the  spell  being  broken, 
he  can  never  again  fall."  —  Method  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
meni^  p.  224. 

O,  what  a  change  would  this  world  exhibit,  were  the  whole 
Christian  church  to  exercise  full  faith  in  God's  ability  to  an- 
swer prayer  without  a  miracle,  only  to  the  extent  pointed  out 
by  philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Bible ;  for,  in  fact,  a 
large  proportion  of  that  church,  confounded  by  the  specious  ar- 
gument derived  from  nature's  constancy,  have  virtually  yielded 
this  most  important  principle  to  the  demands  of  scepticism. 
When  natural  evils,  such  as  war,  famine,  drought,  and  pesti- 
lence, came  upon  our  forefathers,  they,  taking  the  Bible  for 
their  guide,  observed  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  their 
removal.  But  how  seldom  do  their  descendants  follow  their  ex- 
Ample  I  And  yet  even  physical  science  testifies  that  the  fathers 
Acted  in  conformity  to  the  true  princij)les  of  philosophy. 
Would  that  the  Christian  church  would  consent  to  be  led  back 
to  the  Bible  doctrine  on  this  subject  by  philosophy. 

That  same  philosophy,  also,  should  lead  the  good  man, 
when  struggling  through  difficulties,  to  exercise  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  divine  protection,  even  though  all  nature's 
laws  seem  arrayed  against  him ;  for  at  the  .unseen  touch  of 
God's  efficiency,  the  iron  bars  of  law  shall  melt  away  like 
wax,  and  deliverance  be  given  in  the  midst  of  appalling  dan- 
gers, if  best  for  the  man  and  for  the  universe  ;  and  if  not  best, 
be  will  not  desire  it. 

Science^  too,  bids  the  wicked  man  not  to  fancy  tliat  the 
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constancy  of  nature  will  shield  him  f^m  the  infffction  at 
merited  and  special  punishment,  should  God  choose  to  make 
bare  the  rod  of  his  justice ;  for  the  blow  may  come  as  cei- 
tainly  in  the  course  of  nature  as  against  it. 

Let  modem  Christian  theology,  then,  receive  meekly  the  re- 
buke administered  on  this  important  point  by  physical  science. 
For  how  lame  and  halting  a  defence  of  the  Scripture  doctrme 
of  special  providence  and  prayer  has  that  theology  been  able  to 
make  !  How  few  of  our  systems  of  theology  contain  a  man- 
ful vindication  of  truths  so  important !  Let  not  the  Christian 
divine,  therefore,  refuse  the  aid  thus  offered  by  physical  sci- 
ence. Let  him  no  longer  indulge  groundless  jealousies  against 
true  philosophy,  as  if  adverse  to  religion.  Especially  let  him 
not  spurn  the  aid  of  geology,  which  alone,  of  all  the  sciences, 
discloses  stupendous  miracles  of  creation  in  early  times,  and 
thus  removes  all  presumption  against  the  miracles  of  Chris- 
tianity and  special  providence  at  any  time. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  instructive  feet,  that  a  science  which  has 
been  thought  so  full  of  danger  to  Christianity  should  thus 
early  be  found  vindicating  some  of  the  most  peculiar  and 
long-contested  doctrines  of  revelation.  And  yet  it  ought  not 
to  surprise  us,  for  geology  is  as  really  the  work  of  Grod  as 
revelation.  And  though,  when  ill  understood  and  perverted, 
she  may  have  seemed  recreant  to  her  celestial  origin,  yet  the 
more  fully  her  proportions  are  developed,  and  her  features 
brought  into  daylight,  the  more  clearly  do  we  recognize  hei 
alliance  to  every  thing  pure  and  noble  in  the  universe.  "  And 
surely,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  it  must  be  gratifying  thus  to  see 
a  science,  formerly  classed,  and  not  perhaps  unjustly,  amongst 
the  most  pernicious  to  faith,  once  more  become  her  hand- 
maid ;  to  see  her  now,  after  so  many  years  of  wandering  from 
theory  to  theory,  or  rather  from  vision  to  vision,  return  once 
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more  to  the  home  where  she  was  bom,  and  to  the  altar  a; 
which  she  made  her  first  simple  offerings ;  no  longer,  as  she 
first  went  forth,  a  wilful,  dreamy,  empty-handed  child,  but 
with  a  matronly  dignity,  and  a  priest-like  step,  and  a  bosom 
full  of  well-earned  gifts,  to  pile  upon  its  sacred  hearth.  For 
it  was  religion  which  gave  geology  birth,  and  to  the  sanciuary 
she  hath  once  more  retumed.^^  —  Wiseman*8  Lectures  tm 
Science  and  Revealed  Religion^  p»  192,  Am.  ed 
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LECTURE    XI. 

THE   rUTUBE    CONDITION    AND    DESTINY  OP   THE 
EARTH. 

Man  has  a  stronger  desire  to  penetrate  the  future  than  the 
past.  And  yet  the  details  of  most  future  events  are  wisely 
concealed  from  him.  There  are  two,  and  only  two,  sources 
of  evidence  from  which  he  can  obtain  some  glimpses  of 
what  will  be  hereafter.  The  one  is  revelation,  the  other 
analogy.  So  far  as  God  has  thought  proper  to  reveal  the  fu- 
ture, our  information  is  precise  and  certain.  But  it  does  not 
embrace  a  multitude  of  events  about  which  we  have  strong 
curiosity.  By  analogy  is  meant  a  prediction  of  the  future 
from  the  past  On  the  principle  that  nature  is  constant,  we 
infer  what  will  be  from  what  has  been.  If,  however,  new 
laws  are  hereafter  to  come  into  operation,  or  if  present  agen- 
cies will  then  operate  very  differently  from  what  they  now 
do,  it  is  obvious  that  analogy  can  be  only  an  imperfect  guide 
Still,  in  respect  to  many  important  events,  its  conclusions  are 
infallible.  Judging,  for  instance,  from  the  past,  we  are  abso- 
lutely certain  that  no  living  thing  will  escape  the  great 
law  of  dissolution,  which,,  thus  far,  apart  from  the  few  ex- 
ceptions made  known  to  us  by  revelation,  has  been  uni- 
versal. 

The  future  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  earth,  as  they 
are  taught  us  by  revelation  and  analogy,  or,  rather,  by  geolo- 
gy, will  form  the  subject  of  my  present  lecture.     And  my 
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first  object  will  be,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  precisely  what 
the  Bible  teaches  us  concerning  these  changes. 

We  find  in  the  Scriptures  several  descriptions,  more  or  less 
definite,  of  the  changes  which  this  globe  will  herea!\er  under 
go.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  couched  in  the  figurative 
language  of  prophecy,  and  others  are  incidental  allusions ; 
and  concerning  the  precise  meaning  of  such  descriptions, 
there  will,  of  course,  be  a  diversity  of  opinion. 

There  are,  however,  some  passages  on  this  subject  as  lit- 
eral and  as  precise  in  their .  meaning  as  language  can  be. 
Now,  it  is  one  of  the  rules  for  bterpreting  language,  that, 
where  a  work  contains  several  accounts  of  the  same  event, 
the  description  which  is  most  simple  and  literal  ought  to  be 
made  the  index  for  obtaining  the  meaning  of  those  passages 
which  are  figurative,  or,  on  any  account,  obscure.  I  shall, 
therefore,  select  the  passage  of  Scripture  which  all  acknowl- 
edge to  be  most  plain  and  definite,  respecting  the  future  de- 
struction of  the  earth,  and  the  new  heavens  and  earth  that  are 
to  succeed,  and  first  inquire  into  its  precise  meaning ;  after 
which,  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  ascertain  what  modi- 
fication of  that  meaning  other  passages  of  sacred  writ 
demand. 

It  needs  but  a  cursory  examination  of  the  Bible  to  convince 
any  one  that  the  description  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter 
of  the  future  destruction  and  renovation  of  the  earth  and 
heavens,  is  eminently  the  passage  first  to  be  examined,  be- 
cause the  fullest  and  clearest  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  apos- 
tle's object  directly  and  literally  to  describe  these  great 
changes,  apart  from  all  embellishments  of  language. 

There  shall  come,  says  he,  tit  the  last  days^  scoffers^  walk 
9Mg  after  their  own  lusts^  and  saying.  Where  is  the  promise 
9if  his  coming  ?  for  since  the  fathers  fell  asle^,  all  things 
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emiiwme  ms  they  were  fr&m  the  hegkmmg  of  the  eresie^ 
For  this  they  wUUngly  are  ignorwU  ef^  thmt  hff  the  word  of 
God  the  he4wens  were  of  old,  emd  the  earth  standing  out  of 
the  water  and  in  the  water;  whereby  the  world  that  then 
was,  being  overjhwed  with  waier^  perished.  But  Hke  heao^* 
and  the  earth,  which  are  now,  by  the  same  word  are  hefit  in 
store,  reserved  unto  fre^  against  the  day  if  judgment  amd 
perdition  of  ungodly  men.  But,  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of 
this  one  thing,  that  one  de^  i$  with  the  Lord  a$  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  The  Lord  is  not 
slack  concerning  his  promisei  ^  ^O""^  ^f^^  count  slack$uss, 
but  is  long  sufferif^  to  us^tard^  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.  But  ^  dAy 
of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  in  the  wh^h 
the  hecmens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  de^ 
ments  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  the  earth,  also,  and  the 
works  that  are  therein,  shaS  be  burned  up.  Seeing,  then, 
that  aU  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  per- 
sons ought  ye  to  be  in  aH  holy  conversation  and  godliness  f 
LooJdngfor,  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  clay  of  God, 
wherein  the  heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.  Nevertheless,  we,  ac- 
cording  to  his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens,  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 

It  would  require  too  much  time,  and,  moreorer,  is  not 
necessary  to  the  object  1  have  in  view,  to  enter  into  imnute 
verbal  criticism  upon  this  passage.  I  will  only  remark  that 
the  phrase  translated  the  earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein, 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  rendered  "  the  earth  and  the 
works  that  are  thereon ; "  and  yet  the  difference  of  meaning 
between  the  two  modes  of  expression  is  of  no  great  impor* 
tance.     Again,  by  the  term  heavens,  in  this  passage,  we  ot^ 
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evidently  to  understand  the  atmosphere,  or  region  immediate- 
ly sniTounding  the  earth ;  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
where  it  is  said  that  God  called  the  firmament  heavens  ;  the 
plural  form  being  used  in  the  Hebrew,  though  not  in  the  Eng- 
1  j^  translation. 

What,  now,  by  a  fair  exegesis,  is  taught  in  tltts  passage 
concerning  the  destruction  and  renovation  of  the  world? 
The  following  train  of  remark  may  conduct  us  to  the  true 
aaswer  to  this  inquiry :  — 

In  the  first  place,  this  passage  is  to  be  understood  literally. 
It  would  seem  as  if  it  could  hardly  be  necessary  to  present 
any  formal  proof  of  this  position  to  any  person  of  common 
sense,  who  had  read  the  passage.  But  the  fact  is,  that  men 
of  no  mean  reputation  as  commentators  have  maintained  that 
the  whole  of  it  is  only  a  vivid  figurative  prophecy  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  Others  suppose  the  new  heavens 
and  new  earth  here  described  to  exist  before  the  conflagration 
of  the  world.  But  these  new  heavens  and  earth  are  repre- 
sented as  the  residence  of  the  righteous,  after  the  burning 
and  melting  of  the  earth,  which,  according  to  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  is  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  world,  or  at  the 
general  judgment.  How  strange  that,  in  order  to  sustain  a 
favorite  theory,  able  men  should  thus  invert  the  obvious  order 
of  these  great  events,  so  clearly  described  in  the  Bible ! 
Still  more  absurd  is  it  to  attempt  to  fasten  a  figurative  charac- 
ter upon  this  most  simple  statement  of  inspiration.  It  is, 
indeed,  true,  that  the  prophets  have  sometimes  set  forth  great 
political  and  moral  changes,  the  downfall  of  empires,  or  of 
distinguished  men,  by  the  destruction  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  the  growing  pale  and  darkening  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  figurative  character  of  the 
description  is  most  obvious ;  while  in  the  passage  from  Peter 
32 
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its  literal  character  is  equally  obvious.  Take,  for  example^ 
this  statement  —  By  the  word  of  God  the  heavens  toere  of 
oldy  and  the  earthy  standing  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water ; 
whereby  the  world  that  then  wasy  being  overflowed  with  water , 
perished.  But  the  heavens  and  the  earthy  which  are  now^  by 
the  same  word  are  kept  in  store^  reserved  unto  fire^  against 
the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men. 

I  believe  no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  the  destruction  of 
the  world  by  water,  here  described,  refers  to  Noah's  deluge. 
Now,  how  absurd  to  admit  that  this  is  a  literal  description  of 
that  event,  and  then  to  maintain  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence, which  declares  the  future  destruction  of  that  same 
world  by  fire,  to  be  figurative  in  the  highest  degree !  For  if 
this  destruction  mean  only  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or 
any  other  great  political  or  moral  revolution,  the  language  is 
one  of  the  boldest  figures  which  can  be  framed.  Who,  that 
knows  any  thing  of  the  laws  of  language,  does  not  see  the 
supreme  absurdity  of  thus  coupling  in  the  same  sentence  the 
most  simple  and  certain  literality  with  the  strongest  of  all 
figures  ?  What  mark  is  given  us,  by  which  we  may  know 
'  where  the  boundary  is  between  the  literal  and  the  metaphor* 
ical  sense  ?  From  what  part  of  the  Bible,  or  from  what  un- 
inspired author,  can  a  parallel  example  be  adduced  ?  What 
but  the  strongest  necessity,  the  most  decided  exigentia  lociy 
would  justify  such  an  anomalous  interpretation  of  any  author  ? 
Nay,  I  do  not  believe  any  necessity  could  justify  it.  It  would 
be  more  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  passage  had  no  meaning, 
or  an  absurd  one.  But  surely  no  such  necessity  exists  in  the 
present  case.  Understood  literally,  the  passage  teaches  only 
what  is  often  expressed,  though  less  fully,  in  many  other 
parts  of  Scripture ;  and  even  though  some  of  these  other 
passages  should  be  involved  in  a  degree  of  obscurity, —  and 
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I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that  some  obscurity  rests  upon  one 
or  two  of  them,  —  it  would  be  no  good  reason  for  transform- 
ing so  plain  a  description  into  a  highly-wrought  figurative 
representation;  especially  when  by  no  ingenuity  can  we 
thus  alter  more  than  one  part  of  the  sentence.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that,  if  any  part  of  the  Bible  is  literal,  we  are  thus 
to  consider  this  chapter  of  Peter. 

In  the  second  place,  this  passage  does  not  teach  that  the 
earth  will  be  annihilated. 

The  prevail'mg  opinion  in  this  country,  probably,  has  been, 
and  still  is,  that  the  destruction  of  the  world  described  by 
Peter  will  amount  to  annihilation  —  that  the  matter  of  the 
globe  will  cea^e  to  be.  But  in  all  ages  there  have  been  many 
who  believe  that  the  destruction  will  be  only  the  ruin  of  the 
present  economy  of  the  world,  but  not  its  utter  extinction. 
And  surely  Peter^s  description  does  not  imply  annihilation  of 
the  matter  of  the  globe.  He  makes  fire  the  agent  of  the  de- 
struction, and,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  ruin  that 
will  follow,  we  have  only  to  inquire  what  effect  combustion 
will  have  upon  matter.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  intensie 
combustion  actually  destroys  or  annihilates  matter,  because  it 
is  thereby  dissipated.  But  the  chemist  knows  that  not  one 
particle  of  matter  has  ever  been  thus  deprived  of  existence ; 
that  fire  only  changes  the  form  of  matter,  but  never  annihilates 
it  When  solid  matter  is  changed  into  gas,  as  in  most  cases 
of  combustion,  it  seems'  to  be  annihilated,  because  it  disap- 
pears ;  but  it  has  only  assumed  a  new  form,  and  exists  as 
really  as  ttefore.  Since,  therefore,  biblical  and  scientific 
truth  must  agree,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  apostle  never 
meant  to  teach  that  the  matter  of  the  globe  would  cease  to 
be,  through  the  action  of  fire  upon  it ;  nor  is  there  any  thing 
in  his  language  that  implies  such  a  result,  but  ino»t  obviously 
the  reverse. 
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•  If  diese  ^ings  be  so,  then,  Id  die  third  place,  we  may  ivdet 
that  Peter  did  not  mean  to  teach  that  the  matter  of  the  glcho 
would  be  in  the  least  diminished  by  the  final  confiagratioD 
I  doubt  not  the  sufficiency  of  divine  power  partially  or  wb<rity 
to  annihilate  the  material  univecse.  But  heat,  however  in- 
tense, has  DO  tendency  to  do  thb ;  it  only  gives  matter  a  new 
form.  And  heat  is  the  only  ageicy  which  the  apostle  repre- 
sents as  employed.  In  short,  we  have  no  evidence,  either 
from  science  or  revelation,  that  the  minutest  atom  of  matfeer 
has  ever  been  destroyed  since  the  original  creation  ;  nor  have 
we  any  more  evidence  that  any  of  it  ever  will  be  reduced  to 
the  nothingness  from  which  it  sprang.  The  prevalent  ideas 
upon  diis  sul]^ct  all  result  from  erroneous  notions  of  the  efl^t 
of  intense  heat 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  passage  under  consideration  teaches 
US  diat  whatever  upon  or  within  the  earth  is  capable  of  com- 
bustion will  undergo  that  change,  and  that  the  entire  globe 
will  be  melted. 

The  language  of  Peter  has  always  seemed  to  me  eztrenie- 
ly  interesting.  He  says  that  the  heavens  [or  atmosphere]  will 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shaU  melt  wi^ 
fervent  heal ;  the  earth,  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein^ 
shall  he  burned  vp ;  looking  for,  and  hasting  unto  the  com" 
ing  of  the  day  of  God,  wherein  the  heavens,  heing  on  fre^ 
shcUl  he  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
heat. 

This  language  approaches  nearer  to  an  anticipation  of  the 
scientific  discoveries  of  modem  times  than  any  other  part  of 
Scripture.  And  yet,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  it  would  not 
have  enabled  any  one  to  understand  the  chemistry  of  the 
great  changes  which  it  describes.  But,  now  that  their  chem- 
istry is  understood,  we  perceive  that  the  kinguage  is  adapted 
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to  it,  in  a  manner  which  no  anmsprred  writer  would  have 
done.  The  atmosphere  is  represented  as  passing  away  with 
a  great  noise  —  an  effect  which  the  chemist  would  predict  by 
the  union  of  its  oxygen  with  the  hydrogen  and  other  gases 
liberated  by  the  intense  heat.  Yet  what  uninspired  writer  of 
the  first  century  would  have  imagined  such  a  result  ? 

Again,  when  we  consider  the  notions  which  then  prevailed, 
and  which  are  still  widely  difibsed,  why  should  the  apostle  add 
to  the  simple  statement  that  the  earth  would  be  burnt  up,  the 
declaration  that  its  elements  would  be  melted  ?  For  the  im- 
pression was,  that  the  combustion  would  entirely  destroy  the 
matter  of  the  globe.  But  the  chemist  finds  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  earth  has  already  been  oxidized,  or  burnt,  and  on 
this  matter  the  only  effect  of  the  heat,  unless  intense  enough 
to  dissipate  it,  would  be  to  melt  it.  If,  therefore,  the  apostle 
had  said  only  that  the  world  would  be  burnt  up,  the  scepti- 
cal chemist  would  have  inferred  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
through  ignorance  of  chemistry.  But  be  cannot  now  draw 
such  an  inference ;  for  the  apostle's  language  clearly  implies 
that  only  the  combustible  matter  of  the  globe  will  be  burnt, 
while  the  elements,  or  first  principles  of  things,  will  be  melt- 
ed; so  that  the  final  result  will  be  an  entire  liquid,  fiery 
globe.  Such  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  his  description  to 
modern  science  could  not  surely  have  resulted  from  human 
sagacity,  but  must  be  the  fruit  of  divine  inspiration. 

And  this  adaptation  is  the  more  wonderful  when  we  find  it 
running  through  the  whole  Bible  wherever  the  sacred  writers 
come  in  contact  with  scientific  subjects.  In  this  respect,  the 
Bible  differs  from  every  other  system  of  religion  professedly 
from  heaven. 

Whenever  other  systems  have  treated  of  the  works  of 
nature,  they  have  sanctioned  some  error,  and  tht^  put  \n%o 
32* 
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the  hands  of  modem  science  the  means  of  detecting  the  ' 
imposture.  The  Vedas  of  India  adopt  the  absurd  notions 
of  an  ignorant  and  polytheistic  age  respecting  astronomy, 
aod  the  Korao  adopts  as  infallible  truth  the  absurdities  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system.  But  hitherto  the  Bible  has  never  been 
proved  to  come  into  collision  with  any  scientific  discovery, 
although  many  of  its  books  were  written  in  the  rudest  and 
most  ignorant  ages.  It  does  not,  indeed,  anticipate  scientific 
discovery.  But  the  remarkable  adaptation  of  its  language  to 
sufch  discoveries,  when  they  are  made,  seems  to  me  a  mor» 
striking  mark  of  its  divine  origin  than  if  it  had  contained  4l 
revelation  of  the  whole  system  of  modern  science. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  passage  under  consideration  teaches 
that  this  earth  will  be  renovated  by  the  final  confiagration, 
and  become  the  abode  of  the  righteous.  After  describing 
the  day  of  God,  wherein  the  heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  he 
dissolved^  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  hecU^  Peter 
adds,  Nevertheless^  tre,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earthy  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness. Now,  the  apostle  does  not  here,  in  so  many  words,  de- 
clare that  the  new  heavens  and  earth  will  be  the  presenl 
world  and  its  atmosphere,  purified  and  renovated  by  fire 
But  it  is  certainly  a  natural  inference  that  such  was  his 
meaning.  For  if  he  intended  some  other  remote  and  quite 
different  place,  why  should  he  call  it  eortA,  and,  especially, 
why  should  he  surround  it  with  an  atmosphere  }  The  nat* 
ural  and  most  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage  surely  is,  thai 
the  future  residence  of  the  righteous  will  be  this  present  tei^ 
raqueous  globe,  after  its  entire  organic  and  combustible  mattat 
shall  have  been  destroyed,  and  its  whole  mass  reduced  by 
beat  to  a  liquid  state,  and  then  a  new  economy  reared  up  on 
its  surface,  not  adapted  to  sinful,  but  to  sinless  beings,  and« 
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therefore,  quite  different  from  its  present  condition  —  probably 
more  perfect,  but  still  the  same  earth  and  surrounding  heavens. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a 
n  ec^ning  to  this  passage,  and  objections  to  a  material  heaven 
aiid  these  I  shall  notice  in  the  proper  place.     But  I  have 
given  what  seems  to  me  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of " 
the  passage. 

Such,  as  I  conceive,  are  the  fair  inferences  from  the  apos- 
tle^s  description  of  the  end  of  the  world.  Let  us  now  inquire 
whether  any  other  passages  of  Scripture  require  us  to  modify 
this  meaning. 

The  idea  of  a  future  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  is 
recognized  in  vsurious  places,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. Christ  speaks  more  than  once  of  heaven  and  earth 
as  passing  away.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  as  descending,  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  in  flaming  fire.  And  the  Psalmist  describes 
the  destruction  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  a  renovation. 
They  shall  perish^  says  he,  hiU  thou  [God]  shalt  endure  ;  yea^ 
all  of  them  shgU  wcus  old  like  a  garment^  and  as  a  vesture 
shalt  thou  change  them^  and  they  shall  he  changed.  In  Reve- 
lation, after  the  apostle  had  given  a  vivid  description  of  the 
final  judgment  and  its  i%tributions,  he  says.  And  I  saw  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first 
earth  were  passed  away^  and  there  was  no  more  sea.  He  then 
proceeds  to  give  a  minute  and  glowing  description  of  what 
he  calls  the  New  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God,  out  of 
heaven.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  understand  the  whole  of 
this  description  as  literally  true.  We  must  rather  regard  it 
as  a  figurative  representation  of  the  heavenly  state.  And  hence 
the  first  verse,  which  speaks  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  in  almost  the  same  language  which  Peter  uses,  ma"" 
he  also  figurative,  iadicating  merely  a  more  exalted  coiidition 
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than  the  present  world.  Hence,  I  would  not  use  this  passage 
to  sustain  the  interpretation  given  of  the  literal  description  by 
Peter.  And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  figu* 
rative  language  of  John  may  have  for  its  basis  the  same  trutfaa 
which  are  taught  by  Peter.  Nor  ought  we  to  infer,  because 
a  figure  is  baik  upon  that  basis  in  the  apocalyptic  vision,  that 
the  simple  statements  of  Peter  are  metaphorical. 

In  the  passage  quoted  fWMfn  Peter,  it  is  said.  Nevertheless ^ 
tpf ,  cKcoreUng  to  his  promise,  hok  for  new  heemens  and  a  neio 
earthy  wherein  dwelhth  righteousness.  Most  writers  have 
supposed  the  apostle  to  refer  either  to  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham,  that  his  seed  should  inherit  the  land,  or  to  a  proph- 
ecy in  Isaiah,  which  says,  Behold^  I  create  new  heavens^  and  a 
new  eaarth^  and  the  former  shall  net  he  remembered^  or  eomt 
into  mind.  But  be  you  glad  and  r^oice  forever  in  that  which 
I  creese ;  for  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rgoicing^  and  her 
people  a  Joy,  And  I  will  r^oice  in  Jerusalem^  and  joy  in  my 
people;  and  the  voice  of  weeping  shall  be  no  more  heard  m 
Aer,  nor  the  voice  of  crying.  There  shaU  be  no  more  thenee 
an  infant  of  day s^' nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  jiUed  his 
days ;  for  the  child  shall  die  a  hundred  years  old ;  but  tke 
sinner,  being  a  hundred  years  old,  §hedl  be  accursed.  And 
they  shall  build  houses,  and  inhabit  them;  and  they  shall 
plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them.  They  shall  not 
build,  and  another  inhabit ;  they  shall  not  plant,  and  another 
eat ;  for  as  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the  days  sf  my  people,  and 
mine  elect  shall  long  enjoy  the  works  of  their  hands.  The 
wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and  the  Hon  shall  eat 
straw  UJce  the  bullock ;  and  dust  shall  be  the  serpent's  meet. 
They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  nummtaim^ 
saith  the  Lord, 

Now,  It  seems  highly  pn^wble  that  the  new  heavens  and 
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earth,  here  described,  represent  a  state  of  things  on  the  pres- 
ent earth  before  the  day  of  judgment,  and  not  a  heavenlj 
and  immortal  state ;  for  sin  and  death  are  spoken  of  as 
existing  in  it ;  both  which,  we  are  assured,  will  be  excluded 
from  heaven.  Hence  able  biblical  writers  refer  this  prophecy 
to  the  millennial  state,  or  the  period  when  there  will  be  a 
general  prevalence  of  Christianity.  In  this  they  are  probably 
correct.  But  some  of  these  writers,  as  Low  and  Whitby, 
proceed  a  step  farther,  and  infer  that  Peter's  description  of 
the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  belong  also  to  the  millennial 
period  ;  first,  because  they  presume  that  the  apostle  referred 
to  this  pfomise  in  Isaiah ;  and  secondly,  because  he  uses  the 
same  terms,  namely,  ^'  new  heavens  and  new  earth.''  But  are 
these  grounds  sufficient  to  justify  so  important  a  conclusion  ? 
Horw  common  it  is  to  find  the  same  words  and  phrases  in 
the  Bible  applied  by  different  writers  to  different  subjects, 
flsspecially  by  the  prophets !  Even  if  we  can  suppose  Peter  to 
place  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  before  the  judg- 
ment, in  despite  of  his  plain  declaration  to  the  contrary,  ye* 
there  are  few  who  will  doubt  that  the  new  heavens  and  earth 
described  in  revelation  are  subsequent  to  the  judgment  day 
60  vividly  described  in  the  verses  immediately  preceding. 

And  as  to  the  promise  referred  to  by  Peter,  if  he  really 
describes  the  heavenly  state,  surely  it  may  he  found  in  a  mul 
titude  of  places  ;  wherever,  indeed,  immortal  life  and  bless 
edness  are  offered  to  faith  and  obedience.  Isaiah,  therefore 
jnay  be  giving  a  figurative  description  of  a  glorious  state  of 
ihe  church  in  this  world,  under  the  terms  ^^  new  heavens  and 
new  earth,"  emblematical  of  those  real  new  heavens  and  new 
earth  beyond  the  grave,  described  by  Peter.  And  hence, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  language  of  the  prophet  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  set  aside,  or  modify,  the  plain  meaning  of  the  apostle. 
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I  shall  quote  only  one  other  passage  of  the  Bible  on  this 
subject  I  refer  to  that  difficult  text  in  Romans,  which  repre- 
sents the  whole  creation  as  groaning  and  travailing  together 
in  pain  until  now ;  and  that  it  will  be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God. 

I  have  stated  in  a  former  lecture,  that  Tholuck,  the  distin- 
guished German  theologian,  considers  this  a  description  of 
the  present  bound  and  fettered  condition  of  all  nature,  and 
that  the  deliverance  refers  to  the  future  renovation  of  the 
earth.  Such  an  exposition  chimes  in  perfectly  with  the  views 
on  this  subject  which  have  long  and  extensively  prevailed  in 
Germany.  And  it  certainly  does  give  a  consistent  meaning  to 
a  passng.»  which  has  been  to  commentators  a  perfect  labyrinth 
of  difficulties.  If  this  be  not  its  meaning,  then  I  may  safely 
say  that  its  meaning  has  not  yet  been  found  out 

In  view,  then,  of  all  the  important  passages  of  Scripture 
concerning  the  future  destruction  and  renovation  of  the  earth, 
I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  none  of  them  require  us 
to  modify  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  Peter  which 
has  been  given.  In  general,  they  all  coincide  with  the  views 
presented  by  that  apostle ;  or  if,  in  any  case,  there  is  a  slight 
apparent  difference,  the  figurative  character  of  all  other  state- 
ments besides  his  require  us  to  receive  his  views  as  the  true 
standard,  and  to  modify  the  meaning  of  the  others.  We  may, 
therefcro,  conclude  that  the  Bible  does  plainly  and  distinctly 
teach  us  that  this  earth  will  hereafter  be  burned  up ;  in  other 
words,  that  all  upon  or  within  it,  capable  of  combustion,  will 
be  consumed,  and  the  entire  mass,  the  elements,  without  the 
loss  of  one  particle  of  the  matter  now  existing,  will  be  melted ; 
and  then,  that  the  world,  thu6  purified  from  the  contam'na- 
tion  of  sin,  and  surrounded  by  a  new  atmosphere,  or  heavens, 
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And  adapted  in  all  respects  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  spiritual 
and  sinless  beings,  will  become  the  residence  of  the  righteous. 
Of  the  precise  nature  of  that  new  dispensation,  and  of  the 
mode  of  existence  there,  the  Scriptures  are  indeed  silent. 
But  that,  like  the  present  world,  it  will  be  material,  —  that  there 
will  be  a  solid  globe,  and  a  transparent  expanse  around  it, 
—  seems  most  clearly  indicated  in  the  sacred  record. 

The  wide-spread  opinion  that  heaven  will  be  a  sort  of  airy 
Elysium,  where  the  present  laws  of  nature  will  be  unknown, 
and  where  matter,  if  it  exist,  can  exist  only  in  its  most  atten- 
uated form,  is  a  notion  to  which  the  Bible  is  a  stranger. 

The  resurrection  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  language  of 
Peter,  most  clearly  show  us  that  the  future  world  will  be  a 
solid,  material  world,  purified  indeed,  and  beautified,  but 
retaining  its  materialism. 

Let  us  now  see  whether,  in  coming  to  these  conclusions 
from  Scripture  language,  we  are  influenced  by  scientific  con- 
siderations, or  whether  many  discerning  minds  have  not,  in 
all  ages,  attached  a  similar  meaning  to  the  inspired  record. 

Among  all  nations,  the  history  of  whose  opinions  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  especially  among  the  Greeks,  the  belief  has 
prevailed  that  a  catastrophe  by  fire  awaited  the  earth,  cor  re-  * 
sponding  to,  or  rather  the  counterpart  of,  a  previous  destruc- 
tion by  water.  These  catastrophes  they  denominated  the 
cataclysm^  or  destruction  by  water,  and  the  ecpyrosis^  or 
destruction  by  fire.  The  ruin  was  supposed  to  be  followed, 
in  each  case,  by  the  regeneration  of  the  earth  in  an  improved 
form,  which  gradually  deteriorated ;  the  first  age  after  the 
catastrophe,  constituting  the  golden  age ;  the  next,  the  silver 
age ;  and  so  on  to  the  iron  age,  which  preceded  another  cata- 
clysm, or  ecpyrosis.  The  intervals  between  these  convulsions 
were  regarded  as  of  various  lengths,  but  all  of  them  of  great 
duration. 
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These  opinions  the  Greeks  derived  from  the  Egyptians. 

The  belief  in  the  future  conflagration  of  the  world  also 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  Jews.  Philo  says  that  ^'  the 
earth,  after  this  purification,  shall  appear  new  again,  even  as 
it  was  after  its  first  creation."  —  Dt  Vita  Masis^  torn.  iL  — 
Among  the  Jews,  these  ideas  may  have  been,  in  part,  derived 
from  the  Old  Testament ;  though  its  language,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  far  less  explicit  on  this  subject  than  the  New  Testa- 
ment That  distinguished  Christian  writers,  in  all  ages  since 
the  advent  of  Christ,  have  understood  the  language  of  Peter 
as  we  have  explained  it,  would  be  easy  to  show.  I  have 
room,  however,  to  quote  only  the  opinions  of  a  few  distin- 
guished modern  writers. 

Dr.  Knapp,  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  judicious  of  the- 
ologians, thus  remarks  upon  the  passage  of  Peter  already 
examined :  '^  It  cannot  be  thought  that  what  is  here  said  -re- 
specting the  burning  of  the  world  is  to  be  understood  figura* 
tively,  as  Wettstein  supposes ;  because  the  fire  is  here  too 
directly  opposed  to  the  literal  water  of  the  flood  to  be  so 
understood.  It  is  the  object  of  Peter  to  refute  the  boast  of 
scoflers,  that  all  things  had  remained  unchanged  from  the 
beginning,  and  that,  therefore,  no  day  of  judgment  and  no 
end  of  the  world  could  be  expected.  And  so  he  says  that 
orig'mally,  at  the  time  of  the  creation,  the  whole  earth  was 
covered,  and  overflowed  with  water,  (Gen.  i.,)  and  that  from 
hence  the  dry  land  appeared ;  and  the  same  was  tiuc  at  the 
time  of  Noah's  flood.  But  there  is  yet  to  come  a  great  fire 
revolution.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  (the  earth  with  its 
atmosphere)  are  reserved,  or  kept  in  store,  for  the  fire,  until 
the  day  of  judgment,  (v.  10.)  At  that  time  the  heavens  will 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  will  be  di» 
solved  by  fervept  heat,  and  every  thing  upon  the  earth  will 
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be  burnt  up.  The  same  thing  is  taught  in  verse  12.  But  m 
verse  13  Peter  gives  the  design  of  this  revolution.  It  will  not 
be  annihilation,  but  we  expect  a  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  i.  c,  an  entirely  new, 
altered,  and  beautiful  abode  for  man,  to  be  built  from  the 
ruins  of  his  former  dwelling-place,  as  the  future  habitation  of 
the  pious,  (Rev.  xxi.  1.)  This  will  be  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  a  more  perfect  and  an  immortal  body  will  be  reared 
from  the  body  which  we  now  possess."  —  Theology^  vol.  ii. 
p.  649. 

From  Dr.  Chalmers  my  extracts  will  be  longer  than  are 
necessary  to  show  his  opinion  upon  this  subject,  because  he 
felicitously  refutes  certain  erroneous  ideas,  widely  prevalent, 
respecting  matter  and  spirit  "  We  know  historically,"  says 
he,  "  that  earth,  that  a  solid,  material  earth,  may  form  the 
dwelling  of  sinless  creatures,  in  full  converse  and  friendship 
with  the  Being  who  made  them."  "  Man,  at  the  first,  had  for 
his  place  this  world,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  his  privilege 
an  unclouded  fellowship  with  God,  and  for  his  prospect  an 
immortality,  which  death  was  neither  to  intercept  nor  put  an 
end  to.  He  was  terrestrial  in  respect  to  condition,  and  yet 
celestial,  both  in  respect  of  character  and  enjoyments. 

**  The  common  imagination  that  we  have  of  paradise  on 
the  other  side  of  death,  is  that  of  a  lofty  aerial  region,  where 
the  inmates  float  in  ether,  or  are  mysteriously  suspended 
upon  nothing;  where  all  the  warm  and  sensible  accompani- 
ments, which  give  such  an  expression  of  strength,  and  life, 
and  coloring  to  our  present  habitation,  are  attenuated  into  a 
sort  of  spiritual  element,  that  is  meagre  and  imperceptible, 
acd  utterly  uninviting  to  tlie  eye  of  mortals  here  below ; 
where  every  vestige  of  materialism  is  done  away,  and  nothing 
*eft  but  certain  unearthly  scenes,  that  have  no  power  of 
33 
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allurement,  and  certain  unearthly' ecstasies  with  which  it  is 
felt  impossible  to  sympathize.  The  holders  of  this  imagina- 
tion forget  all  the  while  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  materialism  and  sin ;  that  the  world  which  we  now 
inhabit  had  all  the  solidity  and  amplitude  of  its  present  mate- 
rialism before  sin  entered  into  it ;  that  God,  so  far,  on  that 
account,  from  looking  slightly  upon  it,  after  it  had  received 
the  last  touch  of  his  creating  hand,  reviewed  the  earth,  and 
the  waters,  and  the  firmament,  and  all  the  green  herbage, 
with  the  living  creatures,  and  the  man  whom  he  had  raised  in 
dominion  over  them,  and  he  saw  every  thing  that  he  had 
made^  and  behold^  it  was  all  very  good.  They  forget  that,  on 
the  birth  of  materialism,  when  it  stood  out  in  the  freshness 
of  those  glories  which  the  great  Architect  of  nature  had  im- 
pressed upon  it,  that  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  They  forget  the  appeals 
that  are  every  where  made  in  the  Bible  to  his  material  work- 
manship, and  how,  from  the  face  of  these  visible  heavens, 
and  the  garniture  of  this  earth  which  we  tread  upon,  the 
greatness  and  goodness  of  God  are  reflected  on  the  view  of 
his  worshippers.  No,  my  brethren,  the  object  of  the  admin- 
istration we  sit  under  is  to  extirpate  sin,  but  it  is  not  to  sweep 
away  materialism.  By  the  convulsions  of  the  last  day  it  may 
be  shaken  and  broken  down  from  its  present  arrangement, 
and  thrown  into  such  fitful  agitations  as  that  the  whole  of  its 
existing  framework  shall  fall  to  pieces ;  and  with  a  heat  so 
fervent  as  to  melt  the  most  solid  elements,  may  it  be  utterly 
dissolved.  And  thus  may  the  earth  again  become  without 
form  and  void,  but  without  one  particle  of  its  substance  going 
into  annihilation.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  this  second  chaos  may 
another  heaven  and  another  earth  be  made  to  arise,  and  a 
pew  materialism,  with  other  aspects  of  magnificence  and 
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beauty,  emerge  from  the  wreck  of  this  mighty  transforma- 
tion, and  the  world  be  peopled,  as  before,  with  the  varieties  of 
material  loveliness,  and  space  be  again  lighted  up  into  a  fir- 
mament of  material  splendor. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  homage  to  that  materialism,  which  many 
are  for  expunging  from  the  future  state  of  the  universe  alto- 
gether, that,  ere  the  immaterial  soul  of  man  has  reached  the 
ultimate  glory  and  blessedness  designed  for  it,  it  must  return 
and  knock  at  the  very  grave  where  lie  tke  mouldered  remains 
of  the  body  which  it  wore,  and  there  inquisition  must  be 
made  for  the  flesh,  and  the  sinews,  and  the  bones  which  the 
power  of  corruption  has,  perhaps  centuries  before,  assimilated 
to  the  earth  around  them>  and  then  the  minute  atoms  must  be 
reassembled  into  a  structure  that  bears  upon  it  the  form,  and 
lineaments,  and  general  aspect  of  a  man,  and  the  soul 
passes  into  this  material  framework,  which  is  hereafter  to  be 
its  lodging-place  forever ;  and  that  not  as  its  prison,  but  as  its 
pleasant  and  befitting  habitation;  not  to  be  trammelled,  as 
some  would  have  it,  in  a  hold  of  materialism,  but  to  be 
therein  equipped  for  the  services  of  eternity ;  to  walk  em- 
bodied among  the  bowers  of  our  second  paradise ;  to  stand 
embodied  in  the  presence  of  our  God." 

*'  The  glorification  of  the  visible  creation,"  says  Tholuck, 
the  distinguished  German  divine,  "is  more  definitely  declared 
in  Rev.  xxi.  1,  although  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
prophetic  vision  is  there  described.  Still  more  definitely  do 
we  find  the  belief  of  a  transformation  of  the  material  world 
declared  in  2  Peter,  iii.  7-12.  The  idea  that  the  perfected 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  to  be  transferred  to  heaven,  is  properly 
a  modern  notion.  According  to  Paul  and  the  Revelation  of 
John,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  placed  upon  the  earth,  in  so  far 
as  this  itself  has  part  in  the  universal  transformation.     This 
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exposition  has  been  adopted  and  defended  by  most  of  the 
oldest  commentators ;  e.  g.,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Hieron- 
ymus,  Augustine,  Luther,  Koppe,  and  others.  Luther  says, 
in  his  lively  way,  *  God  will  make,  not  the  earth  only,  but  the 
heavens  also,  much  more  beautiful  than  they  are  at  present 
At  present,  we  see  the  world  in  its  working  clothes ;  but 
hereafter  it  will  be  arrayed  in  its  Easter  and  Whitsuntide 
robes.'" 

"I  cannot  but  feel  astonishment,"  says  Dr.  John  Pye 
Smith,  ^^  that  any  serious  and  intelligent  man  should  have  his 
mind  fettered  with  the  common,  I  might  call  it  the  vulgar, 
notion  of  a  proper  destruction  of  the  earth  ;  and  some  seem 
to  extend  the  notion  to  the  whole  solar  system,  and  even  the 
entire  material  universe ;  applying  the  idea  of  an  extinction 
of  being,  a  reducing  to  nothingness.  This  notion  has,  in- 
deed, been  often  used  to  aid  impassioned  description  in  ser- 
mons and  poetry ;  and  thus  it  has  gained  so  strong  a  hold 
tipon  the  feelings  of  many  pious  persons,  that  they  ha^e  made 
it  an  article  of  their  faith.  But  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
find  any  evidence  for  it  in  nature,  reason,  or  Scripture.  We 
can  discover  nothing  like  destruction  in  the  matter  of  the 
universe  as  subjected  to  our  senses.  Masses  are  disintegrat- 
ed, forn^  are  changed,  compounds  are  decomposed ;  but  not 
an  atom  is  annihilated.  Neither  have  we  the  shadow  of  rea- 
son to  assert  that  mind,  the  seat  of  intelligence,  ever  was,  or 
ever  will  be,  in  a  single  instance,  destroyed.  The  declaration 
in  Scripture  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  jlee  away^  and 
no  more  place  he  found  for  them^  is  undoubtedly  figurative, 
and  denotes  the  most  momentous  changes  in  the  scenes  of  the 
divine  moral  government.  If  it  be  the  purpose  of  Grod  that 
the  earth  shall  be  subjected  to  a  total  conflagration,  we  per- 
fectly well  know  that  the  instruments  of  such  an  event  lie 
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e1o8e  at  band,  and  wait  only  the  divine  volition  to  burst  out  \\ 
a  moment  But  that  would  not  be  a  destruction  ;  it  would  be 
a  mere  change  of  form,  and,  no  doubt,  would  be  subservieir 
to  the  most  glorious  results.  PFe,  according  to  his  promise 
look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earthy  wherein  dwelleth  right 
eousness.^*  —  Lectures  on  Geology  and  Revelation,  p.  161 
(4th  London  edition.) 

Says  Dr.  Griffin,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  American  divines 
"  A  question  here  arises,  whether  the  new  heavens  and  new 
earth  will  be  created  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old ;  tliat  is, 
whether  the  old  will  be  renovated  and  restored  in  a  more 
glorious  form,  or  whedier  the  old  will  be  annihilated,  and  th^ 
new  made  out  of  nothing.  The  idea  of  the  annihilation  of 
80  many  immense  and  glorious  bodies,  organized  with  inim* 
itable  skill,  and  declarative  of  infinite  wisdom,  is  gloomy  and 
forbidding.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  God  should 
annihilate  any  of  his  works,  much  less  so  many  and  so  glori* 
ous  works.  It  ought  not  to  be  believed  without  the  most  de- 
cisive  proof.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  most  animating 
thought  that  this  visible  creation,  which  sin  has  marred, 
which  the  polluted  breath  of  men  and  devils  has  defiled,  and 
which  by  ma  will  be  reduced  to  utter  ruin,  will  be  restored 
by  our  Jesus,  will  arise  from  its  ruins  in  tenfold  splendor,  and 
i^ine  with  more  illustrious  glory  than  before  it  was  defaced 
by  sin. 

**  After  a  laborious  and  anxious  search  on  this  interesting 
subject,  I  must  pronounce  the  latter  to  be  my  decided  opin- 
ion. And  the  same,  I  find,  has  been  the  more  common  opin 
ion  of  the  Christian  fathers,  of  the  divines  of  the  reforma* 
tion,  and  of  the  critics  and  annotators  who  have  since 
Nourished.  I  could  produoe  on  this  side  a  catalogue  of 
names  which  would  convince  you  that  this  has  certainly  been 
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the  common  opioioD  of  the  Christian  church  in  every  age,  aa 
it  was  also  of  the  Jewish. 

"  The  words  which  are  employed  to  express  the  destruction 
of  the  world  do  not  necessarily  imply  annihilation.  Is  it  said 
that  the  world  shall  perish  ?  The  same  word  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  ancient  destruction  of  the  world  by  the  flood,  when 
certainly  it  was  not  annihilated.  Is  it  said  that  the  world 
shall  have  an  end,  and  be  no  more  ?  This  may  be  under- 
stood only  of  the  present  form  and  organization  of  the  visi- 
ble system  ?  Is  it  said  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall 
be  dissolved  by  fire  ?  But  tl.e  natural  power  of  fire  is  not  to 
annihilate,  but  only  to  dissolve  the  composition  and  change 
the  form  of  substances."  —  Sermons^  vol.  ii.  p.  450. 

We  have  now  examined  the  most  important  testimony  re- 
specting the  future  destruction  and  renovation  of  the  earth ; 
for  inspiration  only  can  certainly  determine  its  future  condi- 
tion. But  science  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  changes 
through  which  it  is  to  pass.  And  I  now  proceed  to  in- 
quire whether  geology  affords  us  any  glimpses  of  its  future 
condition. 

In  the  first  place,  geology  shows  us  that  the  earth  contains 
within  itself  all  the  agencies  necessary  for  its  future  destruc- 
tion in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  Bible. 

Some  author  has  remarked  that,  from  the  earliest  times^ 
there  has  been  a  loud  cry  of  fire.  We  Jiave  seen  that  it 
began  with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  was  continued  by  the 
Greeks.  But  in  recent  times  it  has  waxed  louder  and  far 
more  distinct  The  ancient  notions  about  the  existence  of 
fire  within  the  earth  were  almost  entirely  conjectural,  but 
within  the  present  century  the  matter  has  been  put  to  the  test 
of  experiment.  Wherever,  in  Europe  and  America,  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  waters,  and  the  rocks  in  deep 
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excavations  has  been  ascertained,  it  has  been  found  higher 
than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  climate  at  the  surface ; 
and  the  experiment  has  been  made  in  hundreds  of  places.  It 
is  found,  too,  that  the  heat  increases  rapidly  as  we  descend 
below  that  point  in  the  earth's  crust  to  which  the  sun's  heat 
extends.  The  mean  rate  of  increase  has  been  stated  by  the 
British  Association  to  be  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  for  every 
forty-five  feet.  At  this  rate,  all  known  rocks  would  be  melted 
at  the  depth  of  about  sixty  miles.  Shall  we  hence  conclude 
that  all  the  matter  of  the  globe  below  this  thickness  (or, 
rather,  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  below  one  hundred 
miles)  is  actually  in  a  melted  state  ?  Most  geologists  have 
not  seen  how  such  a  conclusion  is  to  be  avoided.  And  yet 
^his  would  leave  only  about  one  eight  hundredth  part  of  the 
earth's  diameter,  and  about  one  fourteenth  of  its  contents,  or 
bulk,  in  a  solid  state.  How  easy,  then,  should  God  give  per- 
mission, for  this  vast  interna]  fiery  ocean  to  break  through  its 
envelope,  and  so  to  bury  the  solid  crust  that  it  should  all  be 
burnt  up  and  melted !  It  Ts  conceivable  that  such  a  result 
might  take  place  even  by  natural  operations.  And  Certainly' 
it  would  be  easy  for  a  special  divine  agency  to  accomplish  it. 
It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  the  igneous  fluidity  of  the 
internal  part  of  the  globe  is  too  mighty  and  improbable  a 
conclusion  to  be  based  upon  the  increase  of  temperature,  ob- 
served only  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  evidence  of  such  a  conditipn  of  the  earth's 
interior.  Three  hundred  active  volcanoes,  and  still  more 
numerous  extinct  ones,  have  opened  their  mouths  and  poured 
forth  their  molten  contents  from  a  great  depth,  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  existence  of  vast  masses  of  melted  rock  beneath 
the  earth's  crust.  The  globe,  too,  is  flattened  at  the  poles, 
just  to  the  amount  it  would  be  by  rotation  on   its  axis,  had  it 
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been  a  liquid  mass ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  every  probability 
that  it  was  once  liquid  ;  and  if  so  once,  its  interior  is  proba- 
bly still  so,  because  the  period  for  cooling  it,  when  once  sur- 
rounded by  a  solid  crust,  must  be  incalculably  long.  That 
this  solid  crust  has  once  been  liquid  from  heat,  is  most  obvi- 
ous to  all  who  carefully  examine  it  For  the  unstratified 
rocks  have  certainly  once  been  melted,  and  most  of  the 
stratified  series  were  derived  from  the  unstratified.  Again, 
the  organic  remains  dug  out  from  the  deep-seated  strata 
prove  that,  when  they  were  alive,  the  surface,  even  in  high 
latitudes,  must  have  been  subject  to  a  tropical,  or  even  an 
ultra-tropical  heat ;  thus  showing  us  that  the  temperature  of 
the  globe  has  gradually  diminished,  as  we  should  expect  from 
the  theory  of  original  igneous  fluidity.  And,  finally,  no  oth^ 
hypothesis  but  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  earth^s  crust,  and 
the  powerful  volcanic  agency  that  must  from  time  to  time 
have  torn  and  ridged  up  that  crust,  will  account  for  the  pres- 
ent fractured  and  overturned  condition  of  the  strata,  and  the 
elevation  of  our  continent  from  the  ocean's  bed.  But  this 
supposition  does  most  satisfactorily  explain  all  these  phenom- 
ena, and  also  those  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 

I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  all  these  arguments 
fail  of  convincing  a  few  geologists  of  the  doctrine  of 
internal  igneous  fluidity,  to  the  extent  above  described. 
But  they  all  admit  that  the  facts  do  prove  the  existence  of 
vast  oceans  of  melted  matter  beneath  the  earth's  crust. 
Nor  do  even  these  geologists  doubt  but  the  globe  contains 
within  itself  the  agencies  requisite  for  a  universal  confla- 
gration. Mr.  Lyell  says  that  "  there  must  exist  below  enor^ 
mous  masses  of  matter,  intensely  heated,  and  in  many  in- 
stances in  a  constant  state  of  fusion."  He  says,  also,  "  WheB 
we  consider  the  combustible  nature  of  the  elements  of  the 
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earth,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  the  facHity  with  which 
their  compounds  may  be  decomposed  and  made  to  enter  into 
new  combinations,  tlie  quantity  of  heat  which  they  evolve 
during  those  processes ;  when  we  recollect  the  expansive 
power  of  steam,  and  that  water  itself  is  composed  of  two 
gases,  which,  by  their  union,  produce  intense  heat ;  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  number  of  explosive  and  detonating  com- 
pounds which  have  been  already  discovered,  —  we  may  be 
allowed  to  share  the  astonishment  of  Pliny,  that  a  single  day 
sihould*  pass  without  a  general  conflagration.  '  Excedit  pro* 
fecto  omnia  miracula^  tdltan  diem  fuisse  quo  non  ctincta 
"tonftagrarentJ*  "  —  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology^  b.  ii.  chap. 
XX.  vol.  ii. 

"  As  a  consequence  of  the  refrigeration  of  the  centre  and 
crust  of  the  globe,"  says  D'Orbigny,  "  the  withdrawment  of 
matter  has  produced  elevations  and  depressions  on  the  consol- 
idated crust ;  to  which  movements,  in  connection  with  those 
of  the  waters,  we  must  impute  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  existing  fauna.  These  dislocations  have  brought  about  at 
each  epoch  changes  of  level  in  the  consolidated  beds  and  in 
the  seas.  And  after  a  period  of  agitation,  more  or  less  pro- 
longed, after  each  of  these  geological  revolutions,  diflTerent 
beings  have  been  created  to  cover  anew  and  enliven  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  —  Cotars  Elementaire  Paleontologies  p.  148. 

All  geologists,  then,  agree  that  the  elements  of  the  earth^s 
final  conflagration  are  contained  within  its  bosom  or  upon 
its  surface.  At  present,  these  elements  are  so  bound  down 
by  counteracting  agencies,  that  all  is  quiet  and  security.  But 
let  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  go  forth  for  their  liberation,  and 
the  scenes  of  the  last  day,  as  described  in  the  Bible,  will 
commence.  The  ploughshare  of  ruin  will  be  driven  onward, 
until  this  fair  world  is  all  ingulfed,  and  no  trace  of  organic 
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life  remains.  Yet  to  him  who  realizes  that  the  destruction  is 
only  a  necessary  preparation  for  a  brighter  world,  which  will 
emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  present ;  that,  when  the  matter 
of  the  globe  has  been  purified,  its  surface  shall  be  covered 
with  new  and  lovelier  forms  of  beauty,  surrounded  by  a  still 
more  bland  and  balmy  atmosphere,  and  inhabited  by  sinless 
and  immortal  beings, —  to  him  who  realizes  all  this,  the 
desolation  will  put  on  the  aspect  of  a  glorious  transformation. 
In  the  second  place,  still  deeper  will  be  this  impression, 
when  we  recollect  that  similar  transmutations  have  already 
been  experienced  by  the  earth  with  an  improvement  of  its 
condition.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  entire  surface  of 
the  earth  has  ever  undergone  a  complete  fusion  since  oi^anic 
'ife  first  appeared  upon  it  But  we  have  reason  to  think  that, 
frequently,  at  least,  when  one  race  of  animals  and  plants  has 
disappeared  from  the  earth,  it  has  bedn  the  result  of  violent 
catastrophes,  proceeding  from  the  elevation  or  subsidence  of 
continents  or  chains  of  mountains.  Says  Agassiz,  "  A  very 
remarkable,  and  perhaps  the  most  surprising  fact  is,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  chains  of  mountains,  and  the  inequalities 
of  the  surface  resulting  from  it,  seem  to  have  coincided  gen- 
erally with  the  epochs  of  the  renewal  of  organized  beings.  — 
Ed.  Journal  of  Science^  Oct.  1842,  p.  394.  —  These  vertical 
movements  of  such  large  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  could 
have  resulted  only  from  the  direct  oT  indirect  agency  of  vol- 
canic power,  though  the  destruction  of  organic  life,  which 
must  have  been  the  consequence,  may  have  resulted  as  often 
from  aqueous  as  igneous  inundations.  But  usually  both  agen- 
cies were  probably  concerned,  and  the  predominance  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  agencies  is  of  little  consequence  to  the 
argument ;  for  if  such  wide-spread  ruin  has  already  repeated- 
ly passed  over  the  earth,  a  still  wider  desolation  may  be 
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l^resumed  possible,  if  only  a  littfe  wider  play  shall  be  given 
to  the  agents  of  destruction.  Already  have  the  changes  of 
this  Sort  which  the  earth,  or  portions  of  it,  have  undergone, 
resulted  in  an  improved  condition  of  its  surface.  In  other 
words,  at  each  successive  epoch,  animals  and  plants  of  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  organization  have  appeared,  because 
the  temperature,  the  air,  and  the  earth^s  general  condition 
have  been  better  adapted  to  their  happy  existence.  The 
amount  of  limestone  seems  to  have  been  constantly  increas- 
ing, and,  as  a  consequence,  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  probably, 
also,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  has  diminished  in  the 
atmosphere,  as  animals  with  lungs  have  been  multiplied.  In 
short,  there  is  a  prodigious  increase,  among  the  present  inhab- 
itants of  the  globe,  of  animals  and  plants  possessing  compli- 
cated and  delicate  organization  and  loflier  intellectual  powers, 
over  all  former  conditions  of  the  globe.  But  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  from  the  Christian  Scriptures,  that  the  next  econo- 
my of  life  which  shall  be  placed  upon  the  globe  will  far 
transcend  all  those  that  have  gone  before.  Every  vestige  of 
sin,  suffering,  decay,  and  death  will  disappear.  Says  the 
Bible,  There  shall  be  no  more  deaths  neither  sorrow  nor  cry' 
ing^  neither  shall  there  he  any  more  pain^  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away.  And  there  shall  in  no  toise  enter 
it  any  thing  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh  ahomU 
nation^  or  maketh  a  lie.  In  short,  the  change  is  no  other 
than  the  conversion  of  this  world  into  heaven.  Reasonably 
therefore,  might  we  anticipate  a  most  thorough  destruction  :  f 
the  present  world,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
such  a  glorious  state.  The  Scriptures  describe  that  state  by 
he  most  splendid  imagery  that  can  be  derived  from  existing 
nature.  It  is  represented,  figuratively,  no  doubt,  as  a  splen- 
did city,  prepared  of  God,  and  let  down  to  the  earth.     Its 
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twelve  fouodatioiw  are  all  pi^ious  stones.  Its  gates  pearls,  its 
wall  jasper,  and  its  streets  pure  gold,  as  it  were,  traosparem 
glass.  The  Liord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  thetem- 
ple  of  that  city.  Instead  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  glory 
of  God  enlightens  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  From 
out  of  their  throne  proceeds  the  water  of  life,  clear  as  crys- 
tal, and  along  its  banks  grows  the  tree  of  life,  with  its  twelve 
manner  of  fruits,  yielding  its  fruit  every  month. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  most  splendid  and  enchanting 
objects  in  nature  brought  before  us  as  representatives  of  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth.  Yet  we  cannot  learn  from 
the  Bible,  or  science,  what  material  dress  nature  will  then  put 
on.  We  are  taught  only  that  it  will  far  exceed,  in  splendor 
and  perfection,  the  drapery  which  she  now  wears.  We  may 
be  assured  that  it  will  be  eminently  adapted  to  a  spirit  that  is 
henceforth  to  be  perfectly  holy,  happy,  incorruptible,  and 
immortal.  Both  revelation  and  geology  agree  in  assuring  us 
that  the  new  earth,  which  will  emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the 
present,  will  be  improved  in  its  condition  ;  but  the  particulars 
of  that  condition  are  not  described  —  probably  because  we 
could  not,  in  our  present  state,  understand  them. 

Such  are  the  views  concerning  the  earth's  future  destruc* 
tion  and  renovation,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  taught  by  a  fair 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  which  harmonize  with  the 
teachings  of  geology.  But  we  are  met  here  by  two  formida- 
ble difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  present  earth  is  to  be 
burnt  up  and  melted  at  the  last  day,  it  must  require  thou* 
sands  of  years  before  another  solid  crust  shall  be  formed  upon 
its  surface,  capable  of  sustaining  organic  natures  which  are 
material.  But  the  Bible  represents  the  righteous,  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  as  reunited  to  their  bodies,  which  they  left  in  the 
grave,  and  entering  at  once  into  their  residence  upon  the  new 
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caith*  Where,  then,  can  we  find  tRe  thousands  of  years  which, 
by  this  theory,  are  essential  to  prepare  this  residence  for  their 
recepfion  ?  Into  what  intermediate  place,  what  new  Hades, 
shall  they  pass,  until  verdure  shall  clothe  the  new  earth,  and 
more  than  the  primeval  beauty  of  Eden  ti^e  the  place  of  the , 
volcadic  desolation  which  must  reign  over  a  world  just  begin* 
ping  to  cool  from  incandescent  heat  ? 

I  freely  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  serious  objection  to  my 
theory ;  and  perhaps  it  is  insuperable,  unless  we  resort  to 
miraculous  interference*  It  were  easy  to  say,  that  Grod  can, 
in  a  moment,  convert  a  globe  of  fire  into  a  paradise  of  beauty, 
and  make  its  landscapes  smile  with  charms  transcending  the 
bowers  of  paradise  lost.  Indeed,  the  Scriptures  represent 
the  New  Jerusalem  as  prepared  by  God^s  own  hands,  and  let 
down  at  once  upon  the  earth  to  form  the  metropolitan  abode 
of  the  righteous. 

But,  after  all,  I  am  unwilling  thus  to  dispose  of  the  difli- 
culty.  For  it  is  a  clumsy  way  to  meet  objections,  when  we 
undertake  to  philosophize  upon  events,  either  past,  present, 
or  future,  to  foist  in  a  miracle,  in  order  to  eke  out  our  hy- 
pothesis. We  thus  make  an  image  of  as  incoherent  parts 
as  that  in  Nebuchadnezzar^s  dream,  and  as  easily  broken  in 
pieces. 

There  is  a  second  mode  by  which  the  difficulty  under  don- 
sideration  can  be  completely  obviated,  could  we  only  admit 
the  theory  on  which  it  rests.  Some  theological  writers  have 
maintained  that  the  day  of  judgment  will  occupy  a  long  pe- 
riod,—  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  years  perhaps, — 
in  order  that  every  individual  may  experience  a  literal  trial 
before  the  universe  for  all  his  conduct  on  earth,  so  that  the 
conscience  of  every  one  in  that  vast  assembly  shall  approve 
the  fmal  sentence.  They  appeal  to  various  texts  of  Scripture^ 
34 
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where  it  is  strongly  stated  that  rigid  inquisition  will  he  made 
on  that  solemn  day  into  the  conduct  and  motives  of  every 
individual.  And  it  may  he,  indeed,  that  such  descriptions  are 
to  have  a  literal  fulfilment ;  and  if  so,  we  should  have  a  pe- 
riod long  enough  for  the  new  earth  to  he  recovered  by  natural 
means  from  its  volcanic  desolation,  and  to  he  covered  over 
with  new  forms  of  heauty.  But  I  confess  the  theory  of  such 
a  long  period  of  judgment  does  not  seem  to  me  to  he  sus* 
tained  hy  the  most  approved  rules  of  exegesis,  and  therefore 
I  am  unwilling  to  rest  upon  it  to  sustain  my  own  hypothesis. 

But  is  it  not  possihle  that  our  difficulty  of  conceiving  how 
the  spiritual  body  can  enter  at  once  upon  its  residence  in  the 
new  heavens  and  earth,  while  yet  the  globe  is  only  a  shore- 
less ocean  of  fire,  results  from  a  mistaken  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  spiritual  body  ?  Do  we  not  judge  of  it  by  our 
own  present  bodies,  and  imagine  that  it  must  necessarily  pos- 
sess such  an  organization  as  would  be  destroyed  by  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  ?  And  are  we  authorized  to  draw  such 
an  inference  ?  The  Scriptures  have,  indeed,  left  us  very 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  future  glo- 
rified body,  which  Paul  calls  a  spiritual  body.  He  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  composed  of  spirit,  for  then  it  would  not  differ 
from  the  soul  itself,  by  which  it  is  to  be  animated.  He  cer- 
tainly means  that  it  is  composed  of  matter ;  unless,  indeed, 
there  be  in  the  universe  a  third  substance,  distinct  both  from 
matter  and  spirit  But  of  the  existence  of  such  a  substance  we 
have  no  positive  evidence  ;  and,  therefore,  must  conclude  the 
spiritual  body  to  be  matter;  called  spiritual,  probably,  be- 
cause eminently  adapted  to  form  the  immortal  residence  of 
pure  spirit. 

Yet  we  learn  from  the  apostle's  description  that  it  is  not 
composed  of  flesh  and  blood,  which,  he  says,  cannot  innorat 
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the  kingdom  of  Grod  ;  neither  is  it  capable  of  decay,  like  our 
present  bodies.  Indeed,  the  illustration  which  he  derives  from 
the  decay  and  germination  of  a  kernel  of  wheat  shows  us  that 
the  future  body  will  be  as  much  unlike  the  present  as  a  stalk 
of  wheat  is  di&rent  from  the  seed  whence  it  sprang ;  and, 
in  appearance,  scarcely  any  two  things  are  more  unlike. 
Hence  we  may  suppose  the  resurrection  body  of  the  righteous 
to  be  as  different  from  that  which  the  soul  now  animates  as 
matter  can  be,  in  its  most  diverse  forms. 

Now,  the  question  arises.  Do  we  know  of  any  form  of  mat- 
ter in  the  present  world  which  remains  the  same  at  all  tem- 
peratures, and  in  all  circumstances,  which  no  chemical  or 
mechanical  agencies  can  alter  ?  —  a  substance  which  remains 
unchanged  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ice  around  the  poles,  and 
in  the  focus  of  a  volcano ;  which  remains  untouched  by  the 
most  powerful  reagents  which  the  chemist  can  apply,  and  by 
the  mightiest  forces  which  the  mechanician  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  it  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  modern  science  does  render 
the  existence  of  such  a  substance  probable,  though  not  cog- 
nizable by  the  senses.  It  is  the  luminiferous  ether,  that  atten- 
uated medium  by  which  light,  and  heat,  and  electricity  are 
transmitted  from  one  part  of  the  universe  to  another,  by  undu- 
lations of  inconceivable  velocity.  This  strange  fluid,  whose 
existence  and  action  seems  all  but  demonstrated  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  and  perhaps,  too,  by  the 
resistance  experienced  by  Encke's,  Biela^s,  and  Halley^s 
comets,  must  possess  the  extraordinary  characteristic  above 
pointed  out.  It  must  exist  and  act  wherever  we  find  light, 
heat,  or  electricity ;  and  where  do  we  not  find  them  ?  They 
penetrate  through  what  has  been  called  empty  space  ;  and 
therefore,  this  ether  exists  there,  propagating  its  undulations 
at  the  astonishmg  rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  pei 
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second.  They  emanate  in  coi^tant  succession  from  eveiy 
intensely  heated  focus,  such  as  the  sun,  the  volcano,  and  the 
chemical  fumace  ;  and,  therefore,  this  strange  medium  is 
neither  dissipated  nor  affected  by  the  strongest  known  heat. 
Both  light  and  heat  are  transmitted  through  ice  ;  and,  there- 
fore, this  ether  cannot  be  congealed.  The  same  is  true  of 
glass,  and  every  transparent  substance,  however  dense ;  and 
3ven  the  most  solid  metals  convey  heat  and  electricity  with 
remarkable  facility  ;  and,  therefore,  this  ether  exists  and  acts 
^ith  equal  facility  iv  the  most  solid  masses  as  in  a  vacuum. 
U)  short,  it  seems  to  be  independent  of  chemical  or  mechani- 
^1  changes,  and  to  act  unobstructed  in  all  possible  modifica- 
ions  of  matter.  And,  though  too  evanescent  to  be  cognizable 
!>y  the  senses,  or  the  most  delicate  chemical  and  mechanicai 
lests,  it  possesses,  nevertheless,  a  most  astonishing  activity. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  assert  that  the  spiritual  body  will 
be  composed  of  this  luminiferous  ether.  But,  since  we  know 
not  the  composition  of  that  body,  it  is  lawful  to  suppose  that 
such  inay  be  its  constitution.  This  is  surely  possible,  and 
that  is  all  which  is  essential  to  my  present  argument 

Admitting  its  truth,  the  following  interesting  conclusions 
follow :  — 

In  the  first  place,  the  spiritual  body  would  be  unaffected  by 
all  possible  changes  of  temperature.  It  might  exist  as  well 
in  the  midst  of  fire,  or  of  ice,  as  in  any  intermediate  tempera* 
ture.  Hence  it  might  pass  from  one  extreme  of  temperature 
lo  ahother,  and  be  at  home  in  them  all ;  and  this  is  what  we 
might  hope  for  in  a  future  world.  Some,  indeed,  have  imagined 
that  the  sun  will  be  the  future  heaven  of  the  righteous ;  and  on 
this  supposition  there  is  no  absurdity  in  the  theory.  Nor 
would  there  be  in  the  hypothesis  which  should  locate  heaven 
in  solid  ice,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
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In  the  second  place,  on  this  supposition,  the  spiritual  body 
would  be  unharmed  by  those  chemical  and  mechanical  ageii* 
cies  which  matter  in  no  other  form  can  resist. 

The  question  has  of\en  arisen,  how  the  glorified  body,  if 
material,  would  be  able  to  escape  all  sources  of  injury,  so 
as  to  be  immortal  as  the  soul.  In  this  hypothesis,  we  see  how 
it  is  possible  ;  for  though  the  whole  globe  should  change  its 
chemical  constitution,  though  worlds  should  dash  upon  worlds, 
the  spiritual  body,  though  present  at  the  very  point  where  the 
terrible  collision  took  place,  would  feel  no  injury  ;  and  safe 
in  its  immortal  habitatiou,  the  soul  might  smile  amid  ^^  the 
wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds." 

In  the  third  place,  on  this  supposition,  the  soul  might  com* 
municate  its  thoughts  and  receive  a  knowledge  of  events  and 
of  other  minds,  through  distances  inconceivably  great,  with 
the  speed  of  lightning.  If  we  suppose  the  soul,  in  such  a  ten- 
ement, could  transmit  its  thoughts  and  desires,  and  receive 
impressions,  through  the  luminiferous  ether,  with  only  the  same 
velocity  as  light,  it  might  communicate  with  other  beings  upon 
the  sun,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  million  miles,  in  eight 
minutes ;  and  such  a  power  we  may  reasonably  expect  the 
soul  will  hereafter  possess,  whether  derived  from  this  or  some 
other  agency.  We  cannot  believe  that,  in  another  world,  the 
sours  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  universe  will  be  as 
limited  as  in  the  present  state.  On  this  supposition,  she  need 
not  wander  through  the  universe  to  learn  the  events  transpir* 
iog  in  other  spheres,  for  the  intelligence  would  be  borne  on 
the  morning's  ray  or  the  lightning's  wing. 

Finally,  on  this  supposition,  the  germ  of  the  future  spiritual 
body  may,  even  in  this  world,  be  attached  to  the  soul ;  and  it 
may  be  this  which  she  will  come  seeking  after  on  the  resur* 
rection  morning. 

34» 
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I  know  not  but  this  wonderful  medium,  in  some  unkoowii 
form,  may  attach  itself  to  the  sleeping  dust ;  and  though  that 
dust  be  scattered  upon  the  winds,  or  diffused  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  and  transformed  into  other  animal  bodies,  still  that 
germ  may  not  be  lost  The  chemist  has  often  been  per- 
plexed, when  he  thinks  how  the  bodies  of  men  are  decom- 
posed after  death,  and  how  every  particle  must,  in  some  cases^ 
pass  into  other  bodies ;  he  has  been  perplexed,  I  say,  to  see 
how  the  resurrection  body  should  be  identified,  and  especially 
how  those  particles  could  become  a  part  of  different  bodiea 
Perhaps  the  hypothesis  under  consideration  may  relieve  the 
difficulty.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  teach  us  how  the  soul  exists 
and  acts,  when  separated  from  the  body.  It  may  act  through 
this  universal  medium,  though  in  a  manner  less  perfect  than 
after  it  has  united  itself  to  the  spiritual  body  raised  from  the 
grave.* 

But  I  fear  I  am  venturing  too  far  into  the  region  of  conjec- 
ture. My  only  object  is,  to  show  that  we  do  •  know  of  a  sub- 
stance which  might  form  a  spiritual  body  which  should  be  in 
its  element  upon  the  new  earth,  even  though  it  were  in  the 
condition  of  a  fiery  ocean.  It  could  not,  indeed,  be  an  or- 
ganic body  of  such  a  kind  as  heat  would  destroy  ;  though  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  possess  an  organism  far  more 
delicate  and  wonderful  than  that  of  our  present  bodies,  and 
yet  be  unaffected  by  heat  or  cold,  or  mechemical  or  chemical 
agencies.  I  do  not  feel,  therefore,  that  the  objection  which  1 
am  considering  is  insuperable.     It  results,  I  apprehend,  from 

♦  This  subject  has  been  treated  more  fully,  and  I  hope  more  satis- 
factorily, in  a  little  work  of  mine,  which  has  just  reached  its  second 
edition,  entitled  Religious  Lectures  on  Peculiar  Phenomena  in  the 
Four  Seasons,  (Amherst,  1861.)    See  the  first  Lecture,  on  the  Redu 
sections  of  Spring. 
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the  false  assumption  that  the  spiritual  body  will  be  subject  to 
those  iofluences  by  which  our  present  comparatively  gross 
bodies  are  so  powerfully  affected. 

Shall  1  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that,  in  the  experiments  of  ar 
incipient  and  maltreated  science,  we  have,  perhaps,  a  glimpse 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  soul  will  act  in  the  future  spiritual 
body  ?  for  if  those  experiments  be  not  all  delusion,  —  and  how 
can  we  reasonably  infer  that  experiments  so  multiplied,  so 
various,  and  in  many  cases,  when  not  in  the  hands  of  itiner- 
ant jugglers,  so  fairly  performed,  —  I  say,  how  can  we  re- 
gard all  these  as  mere  trickery  ?  and  if  not,  they  are  best 
explained  by  supposing  the  soul  to  act  independently  of  the 
bodily  organs,  and  through  the  same  medium  which  we  have 
supposed  to  constitute  the  future  spiritual  body.  In  this  view, 
mesmerism  assumes  a  most  interesting  aspect,  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  link  between  the  present  and  the  future  world. 
The  theory  which  I  have  advanced  does  not,  indeed,  fall  to 
the  ground,  though  mesmerism  should  be  found  a  delusion ; 
yet  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  it  first  came  under  my  eye 
m  that  most  classical,  philosophical,  and  attractive  work, 
Townsend's  "  Facts  in  Mesmerism."  A  similar  view,  how- 
ever, was  presented  jseveral  years  earlier,  in  a  work  by  Isaac 
Taylor,  no  less  ingenious  and  profound,  the  "  Physical  Tlie- 
ory  of  Another  Life,"  a  work,  however,  which  makes  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  mesmerism.  The  author  supposes  such 
a  state  of  things  as  I  have  imagined  in  another  life  to  be  in  ex- 
istence even  now.  "  The  sensation  of  light,"  says  he,  *'  is  now 
believed  to  result  from  the  vibrations,  not  the  emanations,  of 
an  elastic  fluid,  or  ether ;  but  this  same  element  may  be  ca- 
pable of  another  species  of  vibrations  ;  or  the  electric  or  the 
magnetic  fluids  may  be  susceptible  of  some  such  vibrations ; 
or  an  element  as  universally  diffused  as  light  through  the 
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iiDixerse  may  be  the  medium  of  sonorous  undulatioBS,  equally 
rapid  aad  distioct,  and  serving  to  connect  the  most  remote 
regions  of  the  universe  by  the  conveyance  of  sounds,  just  as 
the  most  remote  are  actually  connected  by  the  passage  of  light. 
Yet  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  this  supposed  element  may  be 
far  too  delicate  to  awaken  the  ear  of  man,  (xt,  in  fact,  of  a 
kind  not  perceptible  by  the  human  auditory  nerve."  *'  We 
refuse  to  allow  that  a  conjecture  of  this  sort  is  extravagant, 
or  destitute  of  philosophical  probability ;  on  the  contrajy, 
consider  it  as  borne  out,  in  a  positive  sense,  by  the  discoveries 
of  modern  science.  Might  we  then  rest  for  a  moment  upon 
an  animating  conception  (aided  by  the  actual  analogy  of  light) 
such  as  this,  viz.,  that  the  field  of  the  visible  universe  is  the 
theatre  of  a  vast  social  economy,  holding  rational  intercourse 
at  great  distances  ?  Let  us  claim  leave  to  indulge  the  belief, 
when  we  contemplate  the  starry  heavens,  that  speech,  in- 
quiry and  response,  commands  and  petitions,  debate  and 
instruction,  are  passing  to  and  fro ;  or  shall  the  imaginatioa 
catch  the  pealing  anthems  of  praise,  at  stated  seasons,  arising 
from  worshippers  in  all  quarters,  and  fk>wing  on  with  thun- 
dering power,  like  the  noise  of  many  waters,  until  it  meet  and 
shake  the  courts  of  the  central  heavens  ?  "  — •  Physical  Theory 
of  Another  Life,  p.  202,  3d  Am.  ed. 

The  second  objection  .to  the  view  which  I  have  presented 
of  the  future  destruction  and  renovation  of  the  earth,  as  an 
abode  of  the  righteous,  may  be  thus  stated :  Heaven  is  an 
unchanging  state  ;  but  a  world  which  has  been  burned  up  and 
melted,  even  if  we  might  suppose  spiritual  beings  to  dwell 
upon  it,  must  undergo  still  further  change.  The  radiation  of 
ts  heat  would  form  a  crust  over  its  surface ;  the  waters,  dis- 
i^ipated  into  vapor,  would  be  recondensed ;  volcanic  agency 
would  ridge  up  the  crust  into  mountains  and  valleys  ;  and,  m 
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short,  geological  agencies  would  at  length  form  such  a  sun 
"^ce,  so  far  as  rocks  and  soil  are  concerned,  as  we  now 
tread  upon.  And  even  though  organic  beings  should  not  be 
again  placed  upon  it,  those  changes  would  proceed,  till,  per- 
haps, another  and  another  great  catastrophe  by  fire  might  pass 
over  it ;  nor  can  we  say  where  these  mutations  would  end. 
Can  we  believe  such  a  world  to  be  heaven  ? 

Here,  again,  as  in  the  last  objection,  it  appears  to  me,  the 
maip  difficulty  lies  in  our  judging  of  the  ftiture  spiritual  body 
by  that  organism  which  we  now  inhabit.  Heaven  is,  indeed, 
an  unchanging  state  of  happiness  and  holiness.  But  docs  it, 
therefore,  follow  that  there  can  be  no  change  in  its  ipaterial 
form  and  aspect  ?  I  have  already  shown  that  the  spiritual 
body  may  be  of  such  a  composition  that  no  change  of  tern 
perature,  of  place  or  constitution,  in  surrounding  bodies,  can 
at  all  affect  it.  If  the  soul  could  be  happy  in  one  set  of 
physical  circumstances  while  in  such  a  tenement,  it  might 
be  happy  in  any  other  circumstances  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  happiness  of  the 
soul  might  not  be  increased  by  the  changes  of  tho  ntaterial 
world  around  it.  What  is  it  on  earth  that  affords  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  derived  from  the  external  world  ?  It  iu 
the  immense  variety- of  creation,  produced  chiefly  by  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  agencies.  These  changes  aflTord  us  the 
most  striking  exhibitions  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  benevo^ 
lenee  of  the  Deity,  within  our  knowledge  ;  and  why  may  not 
analogous,  or  still  more  wonderful  changes,  and  greater  variety 
gtve  still  higher  conceptions  of  the  divine  character  to  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  and  excite  a  purer  and  a  stronger  love  ? 
And  to  study  that  character  will  form,  I  doubt  not,  the  grand 
employment  of  heaven.  Who  can  tell  what  depths  of  knowl- 
edge  may  there  be  laid  open  into  the  internal  constitutbn  of 
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matter,  and  its  combinations,  and  especially  its  union  with 
spirit !  And  what  surer  means  of  bringing  out  these  devel- 
opments than  change,  constant  and  everlasting  change  ?  For 
who  can  set  limits  to  those  mutations  which  an  infinite  Grod 
can  produce  upon  the  matter  of  this  vast  universe  ?  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  they  may  be  literally  infinite. 

Once  more.  We  have  seen  that  the  geological  changes 
which  our  world  has  hitherto  undergone .  have  been  an  im- 
provement of  its  condition,  and  that  each  successive  econ- 
omy has  been  a  brighter  exhibition  of  divine  wisdom  and 
benevolence.  Shall  this  progress  be  arrested  when  the  present 
economy  closes  ?  We  know  that  the  righteous  will  forever 
advance  in  holiness  and  happiness.  Why  may  not  a  part  of 
that  increase  depend  upon  their  introduction  into  higher  and 
higher  economies  through  eternal  ages?  May  not  this  be 
one  of  the  modes  in  which  new  developments  of  the  character 
of  God  will  open  upon  them  in  the  world  of  bliss  ? 

The  Scriptures  represent  the  material  aspect  of  the  ue^ 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  when  first  the  righteous  enter 
upon  them,  to  be  one  of  surpassing  glory.  But  why  may  not 
other  developments  await  them  in  the  round  of  eternal  ages, 
as  their  expanding  faculties  are  able  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate  them  ? 

The  greater  the  variety  of  new  scenes  in  the  material  world 
whicl)  shall  be  presented  to  the  mind,  such  as  an  infinite  Deity 
shall  d;:vise,  the  more  intense  the  happiness  of  their  contera- 
plations;  and  who  can  set  limits  to  the  permutations  which 
such  a  being  can  produce,  even  upon  matter  ?  I  can  form 
no  conjecture  as  to  the  nature  of  those  new  developments ; 
nor  do  I  believe  they  could  be  understood  in  our  present  state. 
I  feel  as  if  those  formed  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  new  heav- 
ens and  the  new  earth,  who  imagine  a  repetition  there  of  the 
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most  curious  organic  structures,  the  most  splendid  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  the  most  enchanting  landscapes  of  the  present 
world.  I  fancy  that  scenes  far  more  enchanting,  and  object* 
far  more  glorious,  will  meet  the  soul  at  its  first  entrance  upon 
the  new  earth,  even  though  to  mortal  vision  it  should  present 
only  an  ocean  of  fire.  I  imagine  a  thousand  new  inlets  into 
the  soul  —  nay,  I  think  of  it  as  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  sensation  ; 
now  plunging  deeper  into  the  infinitesimal  parts  of  matter 
than  the  microscope  can  carry  us,  and  now  soaring  away, 
perhaps  on  the  waves  of  the  mysterious  ether,  far  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  telescope.  And  if  such  is  the  first  entrance  into 
heaven,  who  can  conjecture  what  new  fields  and  new  glories 
shall  open  before  the  mind,  and  fill  it  with  ecstasy,  as  it  flies 
onward  without  end !  But  I  dare  not  indulge  further  in  these 
hypothetical,  yet  fascinating  thoughts ;  yet  let  us  never  for- 
get, that  in  a  very  short  time,  far  shorter  than  we  imagine, 
all  the  scenes  of  futurity  will  be  to  us  a  thrilling  reality.  We 
shall  then  know  in  a  moment  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in 
these  speculations.  But  if  they  all  prove  false,  fully  confi- 
dent am  I  that  the  scenes  which  will  open  upon  us  will  sur- 
pass our  liveliest  conceptions.  The  glass  through  which  we 
now  see  darkly  will  be  removed,  and  face  to  face  shall  we 
meet  eternal  glories.  Then  shall  we  learn  that  our  present 
bodily  organs,  however  admirably  adapted  to  our  condition 
here,  were  in  fact  clogs  upon  the  soul,  intended  to  fetter  its 
free  range,  that  we  might  the  more  richly  enjoy  the  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God,  and  expatiate  in  the  spiritual  body,  the 
building  of  Gody  the  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens. 

Let  us,  then,  live  continually  under  the  influence  of  the 
scenes  that  await  us  beyond  the  grave.  They  will  thus  be- 
come familiar  to  us.  and  we  shall  appreciate  their  infinite 
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superiority  to  the  objects  that  so  deeply  interest  us  on  earth. 
We  shall  be  led  to  look  forward  even  with  strong  desire,  in 
spite  of  the  repulsive  aspect  of  death,  to  that  state  where  the 
soul  will  be  freed  from  her  prison-house  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  can  range  in  untiring  freedom  through  the  boundless 
fields  of  knowledge  and  happiness  that  are  in  prospect.  Then 
shall  we  learn  to  despise  the  low  aims  and  contracted  views 
of  the  sensualist,  the  demagogue,  and  the  worldling.  High 
and  noble  thoughts  and  aspirations  will  lifl  our  souls  above 
the  murky  atm(»phere  of  this  world,  and,  while  yet  in  the 
body,  we  shall  begin  to  breathe  the  empyreal  air  of  the  new 
heavens,  and  to  gather  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life  in  the  new 
sarth,  where  righteousness  only  shall  forever  dwell. 
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LECTURE    XII. 

THE  TELEGRAPHIC  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNIVERSR 

In  order  to  impress  some  important  truth  or  transactioD, 
men  have  sometimes  represented  surrounding  inanimate  ob- 
jects as  looking  on  and  witnessing  the  scene,  or  listening  to 
the  words,  and  ready  ever  afterwards  to  open  their  mouth  to 
testify  to  the  facts,  should  man  deny  them.  I  know  of  no 
writings  from  which  to  derive  so  striking  an  illustration  of 
thes^  strong  figurative  representations  as  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Take,  for  a  first  example,  the  solemn  covenant  entered  into 
between  Jehovah  and  the  Israelites,  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 
To  fix  the  transaction  as  firmly  as  possible  in  the  minds  of 
the  fickle  people,  he  took  a  great  stone  and  set  it  up  there 
under  an  oak  that  uhis  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  And 
Joshua  said  unto  ail  the  people^  Behold^  this  stone  shall  he  a 
witness  unto  us.  For  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord  which  he  spake  unto  us.  It  shcdl^  thereforcy  be  a  witness 
unto  yoUy  lest  ye  deny  your  God. 

In  a  second  example,  the  prophet  Habakkuk  describes  the 
insatiable  wickedness  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  and  addressing  the 
nation  as  an  individual,  he  says.  Thou  hast  consulted  shame  to 
thy  house  by  cutting  off  many  people^  and  hast  sinned  against 
thy  soul.  For  the  stone  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  the 
beam  out  of  tlie  timber  shall  answer  it.  Such  abominations 
had  aroused  even  the  most  insensible  part  of  creation,  the 
very  timber  and  the  stone,  to  life  and  indignation. 
35 
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In  a  third  example,  the  whole  multitude  of  Jews  had  just 
spread  their  garments  upon  the  ground  for  Christ  to  ride  over, 
they  meanwhile  crying  out,  Blessed  he  the  King  that  cometk 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Peace  in  heaven  and  glory  in  the 
highest.  But  some  of  the  Pharisees  said,  Master^  rebuke 
thy  disciples ;  and  he  answered  and  said  unto  them^  If  these 
should;  hold  their  peace^  the  stones  would  immediately  cry 
out.  If  man  refused  to  do  homage  to  the  King  of  glory, 
when  he  came  among  them,  the  rocks,  more  sensible,  would 
break  forth  in  his  praises. 

The  discoveries  of  modem  science,  however,  show  us  that 
there  is  a  literal  sense  in  which  the  material  creation  receives 
an  impression  from  all  our  words  and  actions  that  can  never 
be  effaced ;  and  that  nature,  through  all  time,  is  ever  ready  to 
bear  testimony  of  what  we  have  said  and  done.  Men  fanc^ 
that  the  wave  of  oblivion  passes  over  the  greater  part  of  their 
actions.  But  physical  science  shows  us  that  those  actions 
have  been  transfused  into  the  very  texture  of  the  universe,  so 
that  no  waters  can  wash  them  out,  and  no  erosions,  comminu- 
tion, or  metamorphoses,  can  obliterate  them. 

The  principle  which  I  advance  in  its  naked  form  is  this : 
Our  words,  our  actions,  and  even  our  thoughts  make  crn 
indelible  impression  on  the  universe.  This  principle  con- 
verts  creation 

Into  a  vast  sounding  gallery  ; 
Into  a  vast  picture  gallery; 
And  into  a  universal  telegraph. 

This  proposition  I  shall  endeavor  to  sustain  by  an  appeal  to 
well-established  principles  of  science.  Yet,  since  some  of 
these  principles  are  not  the  most  common  and  familiar,  and 
have  not  b^n  applied,  except  in  part,  to  this  subject,  I  must 
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be  more  technical  in  their  explanation  than  I  could  wish,  and 
more  minute  in  the  details. 

The  grand  point,  however,  on  which  the  whole  subject  turns, 
is  the  doctrine  of  reaction.  By  this  is  meant  the  mutual  or  re- 
ciprocal action  of  different  things  upon  one  another.  Thus,  if 
a  body  fall  to  the  earth,  the  earth  reacts  upon  it,  and  stops  it, 
or  throws  it  back.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  upon  liihestone, 
B  mutual  action  ensues ;  the  acid  acts  on  the  stone,  and  the 
stone  reacts  upon  the  acid,  and  a  new  compound  is  produced. 
If  light  fall  upon  a  solid  body,  the  body  reacts  upon  the  light, 
which  it  sends  back  to  the  eye  with  an  image  of  itself.  These 
are  examples  of  what  is  meant  by  reaction,  or  the  reciprocal 
action  of  different  substances  upon  one  another.  But  it  is  not 
every  kind  of  reaction  that  will  prove  a  permanent  impression 
to  be  made  upon  the  universe  by  our  conduct.  Hence  we 
must  be  more  specific. 

In  the  first  place^  the  principle  is  proved  and  illustrated 
by  the  doctrine  of  mechanical  reaction. 

From  the  principle,  long  since  settled  in  mechanics,  that 
action  and  reaction  are  equal,  it  will  follow  that  every  impres- 
sion which  man  makes  by  his  words,  or  his  movements,  upon 
the  air,  the  waters,  or  the  solid  earth,  will  produce  a  series  of 
changes  in  each  of  those  elements  which  will  never  end. 
The  word  which  is  now  going  out  of  my  mouth  causes  pulsa- 
tions or  waves  in  the  air,  and  these,  though  invisible  to  human 
ey33,  expand  in  every  direction  until  they  have  passed  around 
the  whole  globe,  and  produced  a  change  in  the  whole  atmos- 
phere ;  nor  will  a  single  circumgyration  complete  the  effect ; 
bfot  the  sentence  which  I  am  now  uttering  shall  alter  the  whole 
atmosphere  through  all  future  time.  So  that,  as  Professor 
Babbage  remarks,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  moral 
application  of  this  mechanical  principle,  '*  the  air  is  one  vast 
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library,  on  whose  pages  are  forever  written  all  that  roan  has 
ever  said,  or  woman  whispered.^'  Not  a  word  has  ever 
escaped  from  mortal  lips,  whether  for  the  defence  of  virtue 
or  the  perversion  of  the  truth,  not  a  cry  of  agony  has  ever 
been  uttered  by  the  oppressed,  not  a  mandate  of  cruelty  by 
the  oppressor,  not  a  false  and  flattering  word  by  the  deceiver, 
but  it  is  registered  indelibly  upon  the  atmosphere  we  breathe. 
And  could  man  command  the  mathematics  of  superior  minds, 
every  particle  of  air  thus  set  in  motion  could  be  traced 
through  all  its  ohang€«,  with  as  much  precision  as  the  astron- 
omer can  point  out  the  path  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  No 
matter  how  many  storms  have  raised  the  atmosphere  into 
wild  commotion,  and  whirled  it  into  countless  forms ;  no  mat- 
ter how  many  conflicting  waves  have  mixed  and  crossed  one 
another ;  the  path  of  each  pulsation  is  definite,  and  subject  to 
the  laws  of  mathematics.  To  follow  it  requires,  indeed,  a 
power  of  analysis  superior  to  human ;  but  we  can  conceive  it 
to  be  far  inferior  to  the  divine. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  waters.  No  wave  has  ever 
been  raised  on  their  bosom^  no  keel  has  ever  ploughed  their 
surface,  which  has  not  sent  an  influence  and  a  change  into 
every  oceaa,  and  noodified  every  wave,  that  has  roUed  in 
upon  the  farthest  shores.  As  the  vessel  crosses  the  deep,  die 
parted  waves  close  in,  and  every  trace  of  disturbance  soon 
disappears  from  human  vision.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain 
that  every  track  thus  furrowed  in  the  waters  has  sent  an  mflu- 
ence  through  their  entire  mass,  such  as  is  calculable  by  dis- 
tinct formulae;  and  it  may  be  that  glorified  minds,  by  the 
principles  of  celestial  mathematics,  can  as  easily  trace  out 
the  paths  of  the  unnumbered  vessels  that  have  crossed  the 
waters,  as  the  astronomer  4:an  the  paths  oi  the  planets  oi 
the  comets. 
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The  solid  earth,  too,  is  alik«  tenacious  of  every  impressioa 
we  make  upon  it ;  not  a  footprint  of  man  or  beast  is  marked 
upon  its  surface,  that  does  not  permanently  change  the  whole 
globe.  Every  one  of  its  countless  atoms  will  retain  and  ex- 
hibit an  infinitesimal,  but  a  real,  effect  through  all  coming 
time.  It  is  too  minute,  indeed,  for  the  cognizance  of  the  hu- 
man senses.  But  in  a  higher  sphere  there  may  be  inlets  of 
perception  acute  enough  to  trace  it  through  all  its  bearings, 
and  thus  render  every  atom  of  the  globe  a  living  witness  to 
the  actions  of  every  living  being. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  cannot  regard  the  glowing  lan- 
guage of  Babbage  an  exaggeration,  when  he  says,  "  The  soul 
of  the  negro,  whose  fettered  body,  surviving  the  living  char- 
nel-house of  his  infected  prison,  was  thrown  into  the  sea  to 
lighten  the  ship,  that  his  Christian  master  might  escape  the 
limited  justice  at  length  assigned  by  civilized  man  to  crimes 
whose  profit  had  long  gilded  their  atrocity,  will  need,  at  the 
last  great  day  of  human  accounts,  no  living  witness  of  his 
earthly  agony :  when  man  and  all  his  race  shall  have  disap- 
peared from  the  face  of  our  planet,  ask  every  particle  of  air 
still  floating  over  the  unpeopled  earth,  and  it  will  record  the  cruel 
mandate  of  the  tyrant.  Interrogate  every  wave  which  breaks 
unimpeded  on  ten  thousand  desolate  shores,  and  it  will  give 
evidence  of  the  last  gurgle  of  the  waters  which  closed  over 
the  head  of  his  dying  victim.  Confront  the  murderer  with 
every  corporeal  atom  of  his  immolated  slave,  and  in  its  still 
quivering  movements  he  will  read  the  prophet's  denunciation 
of  the  prophet  king." 

The  distinguished  mathematical  professor  from  whom  I 
jave  just  quoted  limits  the  effects  of  this  mathematical  reac- 
tion to  this  globe  and  its  atmosphere.  But  if,  as  the  philoso- 
phers now  generally  admit,  there  is  a  subtile  and  extremely 
35» 
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elastic  medium  pervading  all  space,  why  must  they  not  ex- 
tend to  other  worlds,  yea,  to  the  whole  universe  ?  Without 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  indeed,  it  will  seenx 
a  mere  extravagant  imagination  to  say  that  our  most  trivial 
word  or  action  sends  a  thrill  throughout  the  whole  material 
universe ;  but  I  see  not  why  sober  and  legitimate  science  does 
not  conduct  us  to  this  conclusion.  Nay,  still  further,  it 
teaches  us  that  the  vibrations  and  changes  which  our  words 
and  actions  produce  upon  the  universe  shall  never  cease  their 
acfion  and  reaction  till  materialism  be  no  more. 

We  venture,  then,  to  push  this  thought  of  the  ingenious 
n«athematician  into  another  sphere,  which  he  did  not  enter. 
Ihe  majority,  probably,  of  the  ablest  expounders  of  the 
Bible  have  maintained,  as  previously  shown,  that  the  apostle 
Peter  most  unequivocally  teaches  us  that  the  new  heavens,  or 
atmosphere,  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous^ 
ness,  are  merely  our  present  earth  and  atmosphere,  melted 
and  burnt  by  the  fires  of  the  last  day,  and  fitted  up  anew,  — 
a  second  and  a  lovelier  paradise,  —  to  be  the  everlasting  abode 
of  holiness  and  happiness.  Indeed,  to  attempt  to  fix  any- 
other  meaning  upon  Peter's  language  makes  of  it  a  most  ab- 
surd jumble  of  literal  and  figurative  expressions,  and  produces 
an  inversion  of  chronological  events.  But,  admitting  the  lit- 
eral meaning  of  the  apostle  to  be  the  true  one,  then  those 
reactions,  produced  by  our  words  and  conduct  upon  the  pres- 
ent world,  shall  not  be  destroyed  by  the  fires  of  the  last  day, 
but  reappear  in  the  new  economy,  and  modlfv  the  pulsations 
of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  througn  all  eternity. 

But  even  though  heaven  should  be  in  some  other  part  of 
the  universe,  and  not  this  earth  refitted,  yet,  if  it  be  a  mate- 
rial residence,  why,  on  the  principles  already  explained, 
should  it  not  be  reached  and   affected  by  those  vibrations 
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which  the  laws  of  mathematics  a^ure  us  are  now  spreading 
from  each  indiyidual,  as  a  centre,  through  the  whole  uni« 
verse  ?  The  conflagration  of  the  earth  will  alter  its  chemical 
constitution,  and  convert  matter  into  new  forms;  hut  the 
mechanical  character  of  the  atoms  will  not  be  destroyed ; 
and  when  they  emerge  from  the  final  catastrophe,  in  oe^  and 
brighter  forms,  they  may  still  becur  and  exhibit  the  impress 
of  every  word  and  every  action  which  they  now  receive. 

Such  representations  as  these,  I  am  aware,  will,  upon  first 
thought,  seem  to  most  minds  little  better  than  the  dreams  of 
fancy,  although  founded  upon  the  laws  of  mathematics.  For 
how  soon  does  every  trace  disappear  from  the  earth  of  the 
most  terrible  convulsions  and  the  mightiest  human  efforts! 
The  shout  of  countless  multitudes,  the  thunder  and  the  crash 
of  battle,  and  even  the  volcano''s  bellowing,  are  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  unbroken  silence ;  and  we  cannot  discover  a  trace 
of  any  of  those  countless  scenes  of  noise  and  convulsion  that 
have  been  acted  upon  the  world's  busy  stage.  How  prac- 
tically absurd,  then,  to  imagine  that  any  influence  goes  out 
from  the  feeble  efforts  of  individuals,  that  can  be  recognized, 
either  now  or  hereafter,  on  the  wide  field  of  the  universe ! 

Such  objections  as  these,  however,  are  based  upon  the  im- 
pression, of  which  it  is  hard  to  divest  ourselves,  that  our 
present  means  of  distinguishing  the  effects  of  physical  forces 
are  as  perfect  as  we  can  hope  for  in  eternity.  And  yet,  who 
will  doubt  that,  when  our  present  gross  bodies  shall  be  laid 
aside,  the  soul,  looking  forth  from  a  spiritual  body,  with 
quickened  powers  and  unobstructed  vision,  shall  penetrate  a 
new  world  in  the  infinitesimal  parts  of  creation  ?  .  What  ab- 
iurdity  in  the  supposition  that  then  the  minutest  movement 
among  the  atoms,  which  can  now  be  discovered  only  by  the 
oiatheraatics  of  quantities  infinitely  small,  may  then  stand  ou* 
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as  distinctly  to  our  inspection  as  do  now  the  features  of  t\m 
landscape?  What  absurdity  in  the  supposition  that,  even 
now,  there  are  finite  minds  in  the  universe  who  possess  thia* 
quickened  power  of  perception,  and,  ^ugh  in  distant  worlds, 
do  actually  know  what  is  passing  here  by  the  vibrations 
which  our  words  and  actions  produce  upon  elastic  matter  ? 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  mfluence  of  our  words  and 
actions  only  upon  the  material  universe,  although  the  princi- 
ple with  which  I  started  includes  thoughts  also.  But  are  not 
actions  merely  the  external  manifestation  of  thoughts  and 
purposes  ?  and,  therefore,  is  not  thought  the  efficient  agency 
that  impresses  the  universe  ?  I  shall  also  attempt  to  show 
that  there  are  other  modes  in  which  the  intellect  may  do  this, . 
aside  from  ordinary  words  and  actions. 

But  I  proceed  to  the  second  proof  of  the  general  principle. 
And  I  derive  it  from  tohat  may  he  c(dled  optical  reactions  ; 
that  isy  the  reacHen  of  light  and  the  substances  on  which  it 
impinges.  These  exert  such  an  influence  upon  it,  that,  when 
it  is  thrown  back  fhrni  them,  and  enters  the  organs  of  vision, 
or  even  a  transparent  lens,  with  a  screen  behind  it,  it  pro- 
duces an  image  of  those  objects ;  in  other  Words,  what  we 
call  vision. 

Now,  it  is  this  feet,  in  connection  with  the  progressive  mo- 
tion of  light,  that  forms  the  basis  of  this  branch  of  the  ai^o- 
ment.  Though  light  moves  with  such  immense  velocity,  that, 
for  all  practical  purposes  on  earth,  it  is  instantaneous,  yet,  in 
fact,  it  does  occupy  a  little  more  than  a  second  for  every  two 
hundred  thousand  miles  which  it  passes  over.  Hence  a  flash 
of  lightning  occurring  on  earth  would  not  be  visible  on  the 
moon  till  a  second  and  a  quarter  afterwards ;  on  the  sun,  till 
eight  minutes  ;  at  the  planet  Jupiter,  when  at  its  greatest  dis- 
tance from  us,  till  fiAy-two  minutes;   on  Uramn,  till  twe 
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hours ;  on  Neptune,  till  four  hours  and  a  quarter ;  on  the 
star  Vega,  of  the  first  magnitude,  till  forty-five  years ;  on  a 
star  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  till  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years  ;  and  on  a  star  of  the  twelfth  magnitude,  till  four  thou- 
sand years ;  and  stars  of  this  magnitude  are  visible  through 
telescopes ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that,  with  better  instruments, 
stars  r^f  far  lesiL  magnitude  might  be  seen ;  so  that  we  may 
confidently  say  that  this  flash  of  lightning  would  not  reach 
the  remotest  heavenly  body  till  more  than  six  thousand 
years  —  a  period  equal  to  that  which  has  elapsed  since  man's 
creation. 

Now,  suppose  that,  on  these  difierent  heavenly  bodies, 
beings  exist  with  organs  of  vision  sufiiciently  acute  to  discern 
a  flash  of  lightning  on  earth,  or,  rather,  to  see  all  the  scenes 
on  that  hemisphere  of  our  world  that  is  turned  towards  them ; 
it  is  obvious  that,  on  the  remotest  star,  the  earth  would  be 
seen,  at  this  moment,  just  coming  forth  from  the  Creator's 
hand,  in  all  the  freshness  of  Eden's  glories,  with  our  first 
parents  in  the  beauty  of  innocence  and  happiness,  and  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  playmg  around 
them.  On  a  star  of  the  twelfth  magnitude  would  be  seen 
the  world  as  it  showed  itself  four  thousand  years  ago ;  on  a 
star  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  as  it  appeared  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  ago ;  and  so  on  to  the  moon,  where  would  be 
seen  the  occurrences  of  the  present  moment.  And  since 
there  are  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  worlds,  scattered 
through  these  extremes  of  distance,  is  it  not  clear  that,  taking 
them  all  together,  they  do  at  this  moment  contain  a  vast  pan- 
orama of  the  world's  entire  history,  since  the  hour  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy  on  creation's  morning  ? 

'  Thus,"  says  the  unknown  author  of  a  little  work  entitled 
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*'  The  Stars  and  the  Earth,**  in  which  these  ideas  were  firsi 
developed  —  thus  the  universe  encloses  ^e  ptctura  of  die 
past,  like  an  indestructible  and  incorruptible  record,  contain- 
ing the  purest  and  the  clearest  truth ;  and  as  sound  propa- 
gates itself  in  the  air,  wave  after  wave,  or,  to  take  a  still  clearer 
example,  as  thunder  and  lightning  are  in  reality  simultaneous^ 
brf'  in  the  storm  the  distant  thunder  follows  at  the  interval  of 
minutes  [seconds  ?  ]  after  the  ilash,  so,  in  like  manner,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas,  the  pictures  of  every  occurrence  propa- 
gate themselves  into  the  distant  ether,  upon  the  wings  of  the 
ray  of  light ;  and  although  they  become  weaker  and  smaller, 
yet,  in  immeasurable  distance,  they  still  have  color  and  form ; 
and  as  every  thing  possessing  color  and  form  is  visible,  so 
must  these  pictures  also  be  said  to  be  visible,  however  im- 
possible it  may  be  for  the  human  eye  to  perceive  it  with  the 
hitherto  discovered  optical  instruments." 

This  last  statement  of  the  writer  every  one  will  acknowledge 
is  true  when  applied  to  Grod  ;  for  who  will  doubt  that  his  eye 
can  take  in  at  a  glance  that  universe  which  he  has  made  ? 
And  to  do  that  is  to  have  before  him  the  entire  daily  history 
of  our  globe ;  nay,  probably,  also,  of  every  other  world. 
Indeed,  such  a  supposition  affords  us  a  lively  conception  of 
the  divine  omniscience,  since  we  have  only  to  suppose  this 
panorama  of  the  indefinite  past  to  extend  indefinitely  into  the 
ftiture,  and  the  infinite  picture  will  also  be  present  at  this 
moment  before  the  divme  mind. 

But  is  the  supposition  an  absurdity,  that  there  may  be  in 
the  universe  created  beings,  with  powers  of  vision  acute 
enough  to  take  in  all  these  pictures  of  our  world's  history,  as 
they  make  the  circuit  of  the  numberless  suns  and  planets  that 
lie  embosomed  in  boundless  space  ?  Suppose  such  a  being 
tt  tfiis  moment  upon  a  star  of  the  twelfth  magnitude,  with  ao 
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tffe  turned  toward  the  earth.  He  might  see  the  deluge  of 
Noah,  just  sweeping  over  the  surface.  Advancing  to  a  nearer 
star,  he  would  see  the  patriarch  Abraham  going  out,  not 
knowing  whither  he  went.  Coming  still  nearer,  the  vision  of 
the  crucified  Redeemer  would  meet  his  gaze.  Coming  nearer 
still,  he  might  alight  upon  worlds  where  all  the  revolutions 
and  convulsions  of  modem  tinoes  would  fall  upon  his  eye* 
Indeed,  there  are  worlds  enough  and  at  the  ri^t  distances^ 
in  the  vast  empyrean,  to  t^now  him  every  event  in  human 
history. 

We  may  proceed  a  step  leather,  and  inquire  whether  such 
an  exaltation  of  vision  as  we  have  supposed  may  not  be  here- 
after  enjoyed  by  the  glorified  human  mind  when  it  passes  into 
the  spiritual  body.  We  can  hardly  believe  such  a  transform 
mation  possible.  But  suppose  an  individual  born  blind  to 
grow  up  to  manhood  and  intelligence  without  ever  having 
been  told  any  thing  about  vision.  Then  suppose  the  oculbt 
to  attempt  an  operation  for  the  restoration  of  his  sight,  and,  to 
prepare  him  for  the  transition,  let  the  wonders  oi  human  vision 
be  described  to  him,  and  he  be  told  that,  by  a  few  moments 
of  suffering,  he  can  be  put  in  possession  of  this  astonishing 
faculty ;  would  it  not  appear  as  improbable  to  him  as  it  now 
does  to  us,  to  imagine  that  our  vision  can  be  so  cliarified  and 
exalted,  that  we  can  discern  the  events  which  are  passing  in 
distant  worlds  as  easily  as  we  now  do  those  immediately 
around  us. 

But  if  such  a  power  of  reading  human  history,  from  its 
panorama  spread  out  on  the  face  of  the  universe,  be  now  pos- 
sessed by  unfallen  beings  in  other  spheres,  what  idea  must 
they  form  of  the  character  of  man  ?  At  one  time,  they  must 
legard  the  race  as  given  up  to  hopel^  rebellion,  and  the 
mflictionr  of  vindictive  justice.     And  then,  anon,  they  wouUL 
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see  the  sceptre  of  mercy  stretched  out,  and  a  few  faithfid 
soldiers  marching  under  the  banner  of  virtue  and  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Lord.  Surely  they  would  need  a  revelation  to 
understand  the  anomalies  and  solve  the  paradoxes  which 
passed  under  their  eyes.  They  would  wonder  why  a  world 
so  filled  with  tokens  of  divine  goodness,  yet  so  disfigured  by 
wickedness  in  every  form,  had  not  long  since  been  struck 
from  its  orbit  by  the  hand  of  divine  justice. 

Thus  far,  in  the  present  argument,  I  have  been  following, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  track  marked  out  by  others.  But  I 
now  venture  to  advance  into  regions  hitherto  untrodden  for 
any  such  purpose ;  yet  I  trust  that  the  light  which  we  may  find 
to  guide  our  steps  may  not  prove  the  bewildering  gleam  of 
an  ignis  fatuus^  but  the  lamp  of  true  science. 

My  third  argument  is  based  upon  electric  reactions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  nature  of  electricity,  it  is  con- 
venient, and  probably  leads  to  no  error,  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
fluid,  or  rather  two  fluids.  For  we  find  two  kind»of  electricity, 
denominated  positive  and  negative ;  and  it  is  a  general  fact, 
that,  when  a  body  is  brought  into  one  electrical  state,  it  throws 
other  bodies  around  it  into  the  opposite  state,  by  a  power  called 
induction.  Those  bodies,  whose  electrical  condition  has  been 
thus  altered,  will  act  on  others  lying  in  a  remoter  circle,  and 
these  upon  others,  and  so  on,  we  cannot  tell  how  widely,  foi 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  electricity  4s  a  power  thai 
extends  through  all  nature.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  i 
is  the  force  which  constitutes  what  we  call  chemical  aflinity 
by  which  the  constituent  parts  of  all  compound  bodies  are 
held  together ;  and  in  those  stony  and  metallic  masses,  that 
occasionally  fall  from  the  heavens,  we  have  proof  that  this 
same  power  holds  sway  in  other  worlds ;  for  the  most  reason- 
able supposition  is,  that  these  meteors  move  like  the  planets 
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through  the  regions  of  celestial  space,  and  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  constitution  of  planetary  worlds.  If  so,  ihe  same  chem- 
ical laws,  and,  of  course,  the  same  chemical  forces,  prevail 
there  as  in  our  planet.  Indeed,  the  uniformity  of  nature  would 
lead  us  to  such  a  conclusion  were  there  no  facts  like  those  of 
meteors  to  teach  it  directly.  It  follows,  from  these  princi- 
ples, that,  whenever  we  change  the  electrical  condition  of 
bodies  around  us,  we  start  a  movement  to  whose  onward 
march  we  can  assign  no  limits  but  the  material  universe^ 
These  waves  of  influence  consist  of  a  series  of  attractions  and 
repulsions,  and  are  independent  of  the  mechanical  reactions 
already  considered,  which  are  produced  by  onward  impubesf 
alone. 

Now,  a  change  in  the  electric  condition  of  bodies  is  pro- 
duced often  by  the  slightest  mechanical,  chemical,  thermal, 
physiological,  and  probably  even  mental  change  in  man.  The 
usual  way  of  exciting  currents  of  electricity  is  by  friction. 
But  chemical  action,  as  in  the  galvanic  battery,  produces  a 
still  more  energetic  and  uninterrupted  current.  The  slightest 
change  of  temperature,  also,  may  disturb  the  electric  equi- 
librium perceptibly.  It  has  been  of  late  ascertained,  likewise, 
that  a  change  of  physiological  condition  —  that  is,  a  change  as 
to  healthy  and  normal  action  —  affects  the  electricity  of  the 
parts  of  the  system,  and  consequently  of  surrounding  bodies. 
Substitute  a  man  in  the  place  of  a  galvanic  battery,  making 
bis  two  hands  the  electrodes,  and  there  will  go  out  from  him 
an  electric  current,  that  shall  sensibly  deflect  the  needle  of  a 
galvanometer,  an  instrument  employed  for  showing  the  pres- 
ence of  small  portions  of  electricity. 

Nay,  further,  it  seems  to  be  most  probably  established  as 
a  fact  in  science,  that  a  man,  in  the  condition  above  specified, 
l^  a  simple  act  of  his  will  upon  his  muscles,  by  which  tbosa 
36 
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of  one  arm  only  ^all  be  braced,  will  thereby  send  an  elec 
trical  current  of  one  sort  through  the  galvanometer,  while  a 
like  volition,  which  shall  brace  the  muscles  of  the  other  arm 
will  set  in  motion  an  opposite  current. 

It  IS  also  ascertained,  that  of  the  two  sorts  of  nerves  whicK 
supply  every  muscle,  the  nerve  of  sensibility  is  a  positive  pole 
of  a  Voltaic  circuit,  while  the  nerve  of  motion,  or  the  muscle 
into  which  it  passes,  is  a  negative  pole.  So  that  the  sensor 
nerves  act  as  electric  telegraphs  to  carry  the  sensations  to  the 
brain,  and  inform  it  what  is  needed,  while  the  motor  nerves 
bdng  back  the  volition  to  the  muscles  —  the  brain  acting  as  a 
galvanic  battery,  very  much  like  the  electric  organs  of  certain 
fishes. 

From  these  statements  it  clearly  follows,  that,  besides  the 
mechanical  effects  produced  by  our  actions,  tbere  is  also  an 
electric  influence  excited  and  propagated  by  almost  every 
muscular  efibrt,  every  chemical  change  within  us,  every  vari- 
ation in  the  state  of  health,  or  vigor,  and  especially  by  every 
mental  eflxHrt ;  for  no  thought,  probably,  can  pass  through  the 
mind  which  does  not  alter  the  physiological,  chemical,  and 
electric  condition  of  the  brain,  and  consequently  of  the  whole 
system.  The  stronger  the  emotion,  the  greater  the  change ; 
so  that  those  great  mental  eflbrts,  and  those  great  decisions 
of  the  will,  which  bring  along  important  moral  effects,  do  also 
make  the  strongest  impression  upon  the  material  universe. 
We  cannot  say  how  widely,  by  means  of  electric  force,  they 
reach ;  but  if  so  subtile  a  power  does,  as  we  have  reason  to 
suppose,  permeate  all  space  ^  and  all  solid  matter,  there  may 
be  no  spot  in  the  whole  universe  where  the  knowledge  of 
our  most  stscret  thoughts  and  purposes,  as  well  as  our  most 
trivial  outward  act,  may  not  be  transmitted  on  the  lightning^s 
wing ;  and  it  may  be,  that,  out  of  this  darkened  ivorM,  thert 
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maj  not  be  foond  any  spot  where  beings  do  not  «Kust  with 
•ensibttities  keen  enough  to  learn,  through  electric  changes^ 
what  we  are  doing  and  thinking. 

If  there  be  no  absurdity  in  supposmg  that  even  the  mechan* 
ical  influence  of  our  actions  may  be  felt  throughout  the  uai« 
¥erse,  still  less  is  it  absurd  to  infer  the  same  results  from 
electric  agencies. 

It  would  seeui,  from  recent  discoveries,  that  electricity  has 
a  more  intimate  connection  with  mental  operations  ^n  any 
other  physical  force.  If  not  identical  with  the  nervous  influx 
ence^  it  seems  to  be  employed  by  the  mind  to  accompany  that 
influence  to  every  part  of  the  system ;  and  the  greater  the 
mental  excitement,  the  more  energetic  the  electric  movement 
It  seems  to  us  a  marvellous  discovery,  which  enables  man  to 
convey  and  register  hw  thoughts  at  the  distance  of  thousands 
of  miles  by  the  electric  wires.  Should  it  excite  any  higher 
wonder  to  be  told,  that,  by  means  of  this  same  power,  all  our 
thoughts  are  transmitted  to  every  part  of  the  universe,  and 
can  be  read  there  by  the  acute r  perceptions  of  other  beings 
as  easily  as  we  can  read  the  types  or  hieroglyphics  of  the 
electric  telegraph  ?  Yet  what  a  startling  thought  is  it,  that 
the  most  secret  workings  of  our  minds  and  hearts  are  momen» 
tarily  spread  out  in  legible  characters  over  the  whole  material 
aniverse  !  nay,  that  they  are  so  woven  into  the  texture  of  the 
OBiverse,  that  they  will  constitute  a  part  of  its  web  and  woof 
finrever !  To  believe  and  realize  thi»  is  difllcult ;  to  deny  it 
is  to  go  in  the  face  of  ph3r8ical  science.  How  many  things 
we  do  believe  that  are  sustained  by  evidence  far  less  sub- 
stantial! 

My  faurih  argument  in  support  of  the  general  principle  is 
hm$ed  upon  odylie  reaction. 

And  what  is  odylic  reaction  ?    What  is  odyle  ?    y«u  will 
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doubtless  inquire.  It  is,  indeed,  a  branch  of  science  emphaticaliy 
new.  I  know  of  no  account  of  it,  save  what  appears  in  a  lato 
work,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  by  Baron  Eeichenbacb, 
of  Vienna,  entitled  *'*'  Researches  on  Ai&ignetis0i,  Electricity, 
Heat,  Light,  Crystallization,  and  Chemical  Attraction,  in  their 
Relatiwis  to  the  Vital  Force,"  translated  by  William  Gregory, 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  This 
.  writer  endeavors  to  show,  by  a  great  number  of  experiments, 
that  there  exists  in  all  bodies,  and  throughout  tl^  universe,  a 
peculiar  principle,  analogous  to  magnetism,  electricity,  light, 
and  heat,  yet  distinct  from  them  all,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  odyle.  It  is  most  manifest  in  powerful  magnets ; 
next  in  crystals,  and  exists  in  the  human  body,  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  heat,  electricity,  chemical  action,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
material  universe.  Those  who  are  most  sensitive  to  this  in- 
fluence are  persons  of  feeble  health,  especially  somnambu- 
lists ;  but  it  is  found  that  about  one  third  of  individuals,  taken 
promiscuously,  and  many  in  good  health,  are  sensible  of  it ; 
and  it  was  by  a  series  of  observations  on  persons  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  for  years,  that  the  facts  have  been  elicited. 
The  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  conducted  with  great  fairness 
and  scientific  skill,  and  the  author  has  the  confidence  of  sev- 
eral of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  in  Europe.  If 
there  be  no  mistake  in  the  results,  they  promise  to  explain 
philosophically  many  popular  superstitions,  and  also  the  phe- 
nomena of  mesmerism,  without  a  resort  to  superhuman  agen- 
cy, either  satanic  or  angelic.  They  yield,  also,  an  interesting 
support  to  the  principle  of  this  lecture.  Says  Baron  Reich- 
enbach,  '*  There  is  nothing  in  these  observations  [which  he 
had  just  detailed]  that,  after  the  contents  of  the  preceding 
treatises,  can  much  surprise  us  ;  but  they  are  certainly  a  fine 
additional  confirmation  of  what  has  been  stated  in  regard  to 
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the  sun  and  moon,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  material 
miiverse,  even  heyond  our  earth,  acts  on  us  with  the  very 
same  kind  of  influence  which  resides  in  all  terrestrial  objects ; 
and  lastly,  it  shows  that  we  stand  in  a  connection  of  mutual 
infkience,  hitherto  unsuspected,  with  the  universe  ;  so  that,  in 
^t,  the  stars  are  not  altogether  devoid  of  action  on  our  sub* 
lunary,  perhaps  even  on  our  practical,  world,  and  on  the  men* 
tal  processes  of  some  heads."  —  P.  162. 

By  the  experiments  here  referred  to  by  this  author,  he  had 
endeavored  to  show,  that  even  the  light  of  the  stars  exerted 
an  odylic  influence  upon  the  human  system  ;  that  is,  certain 
effects  independent  altogether  of  their  light;  and  if  there  be 
00  mistake  in  the  experiments,  they  certainly  do  show  this. 
Such  a  hid  almost  realizes  the  suggestions  already  made, 
diat  beings  in  other  spheres  may  possess  such  an  exaltation* 
of  sensibilities  as  to  be  able  to  learn  what  is  going  on  in  this 
world,  and  that  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  our  sensorium  may 
he  raised  to  the  same  exalted  pitch. 

My  fifth  argument^  illustrative  of  the  general  prinoiple^  is 
hosed  t^n  chemieal  reaction. 

Mechanical  reaction  changes  the  form  and  position  of 
bodies ;  chemical  reaction  alters  their  constitution.  By  the 
decomposition  of  some  compounds,  the  elements  are  obtained 
fbr  forming  others ;  and  such  changes  are  going  on  around 
ns  and  within  us  in  great  numbers  unperoeived.  In  the  worlds 
above  us^  and  in  the  earth  beneath  us,  from  its  circumference 
to  its  centre,  the  transmutations  of  chemistry  are  in  progress, 
and  many  of  them  are  modified  by  the  agency  of  man ;  so  ^ 
that  here  is  another  channel  through  which  human  actions 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  material  universe,  and  to  an  extent 
which  we  cannot  measure.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  modes 
m  which  this  is  done. 
36» 
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Take,  in  the  first  place,  the  facts  respecting  photography 
or  the  art  of  obtaining  sketches  of  objects  by  means  of  the 
action  of  light  This  is  strictly  a  chemical  process.  In  a 
beam  of  light,  that  comes  to  us  from  the  sun,  we  find  not 
only  rays  of  light  and  heat,  but  chemical  rays,  which  act 
upon  some  bodies  to  change  their  constitution.  When  these 
rays  are  reflected  from  a  human  countenance,  and  fall  upon 
a  silvered  plate,  that  has  been  coated  with  iodine  and  bromine 
they  leave  an  impression,  which  is  fixed  and  brought  out  as  a 
portrait  by  the  vapor  of  mercury  and  some  other  agents. 
Here  the  chemical  changes  produced  by  these  rays  are  ex- 
ceedingly perfect ;  but  they  produce  eflects  upon  many  other 
substances,  artificially  or  naturally  prepared  ;  such  as  paper, 
for  instance,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
or  upon  vegetation,  whose  green  color  is  probably  the  result 
of  this  action,  (as  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  dark  are  destitute  of  color.)  Indeed,  a  large  part 
of  the  changes  of  color  in  nature  depend  upon  these  invis- 
ible rays. 

It  seems,  then,  that  this  photographic  influence  pervades  all 
nature ;  nor  can  we  say  where  it  stops.  We  do  not  know 
but  it  may  imprint  upon  the  world  around  us  our  features,  as 
they  are  modified  by  various  passions,  and  thus  fill  nature 
with  daguerreotype  impressions  of  all  our  actions  that  are 
performed  in  daylight.  It  may  be,  too,  that  there  are  tests 
by  which  nature,  more  skilfully  than  any  human  photogra- 
phist, can  bring  out  and  fix  those  portraits,  so  that  acuter  senses 
than  ours  shall  see  them,  as  on  a  great  canvas,  spread  over 
the  material  universe.  Perhaps,  too,  they  may  never  fade 
from  that  canvas,  but  become  specimens  in  the  great  picture 
gallery  of  eternity. 

The  thought  may  perhaps  cross  some  mind,  that,  though 
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those  human  actions  which  nre  performed  in  sunlight  may  be 
imprinted  upon  the  universe,  yet  no  deed  of  darkness  can 
thus  reveal  its  author,  and  remain  an  eternal  stigma  upon  his 
name.  But  there  is  another  phase  to  this  subject.  What  is 
the  evidence  that  the  chemical  rays  of  a  sunbeam  are  rays 
of  light  ?  We  know  that  they  are  unequally  diffused  through 
the  spectrum,  being  most  energetic  at  its  violet  extremity; 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  they  are  visible.  They  may,  like 
heat,  exert  their  appropriate  influence,  which  seems  to  be 
mainly  that  of  deoxidation,  and  yet  not  be  colorific.  If  so, 
we  might  expect  them  to  operate  in  the  dark ;  and  experi- 
ment  proves  that  they  do.  An  engraving  on  paper,  placed 
between  an  iodized  silver  plate  and  an  amalgamated  copper 
plate,  was  left  in  the  dark  for  fifteen  hours.  On  exposing 
the  amalgamated  plate  to  the  vapor  of  mercury,  "  a  very  nice 
impression  of  the  engraving  was  brought  out  —  it  having  been 
effected  through  the  thickness  of  the  paper."  —  Mr.  Hunt, 
**  On  the  Changes  which  Bodies  are  capable  of  undergoing  in 
Darkness^'*^  Phit  Mag,  vol.  xxii.  p.  277.  —  Many  like  experi- 
ments prove  the  existence,  among  bodies,  of  a  power  analo- 
gous to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  which  accompanies  light, 
and  is  the  basis  of  the  photographic  process.  Some  philoso- 
phers do  not  regard  them  as  identical.  But  this  is  of  little 
consequence  in  my  present  argument.  For  all  agree  that 
there  is  a  power  in  nature  capable  of  impressing  the  outlines 
of  some  objects  upon  others  in  total  darkness. 

In  respect  to  such  cases,  there  are  one  or  two  facts  deserv- 
ing of  special  notice.  And,  first.  We  must  not  infer,  be- 
cause man  has  yet  been  able  to  bring  out  to  human  view  but 
a  few  examples  of  this  sort,  that  they  are,  therefore,  few  in 
nature.  Rather  should  the  discovery  of  a  few  lead  to  the- 
oonclusion  that  nature  may  be  full  of  them,  and  that  a  mor« 
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delksate  and  refined  chemistry  may  yet  disclose  them.  Fof 
the  few  known  cases  give  us  a  glimpse  of  a  recondite  law  of 
nature,  which  most  likely  penrades  coeation.  Some  regard 
these  daric  ra3rs  as  neither  light,  nor  heat,  nor  chemical  rays,, 
hut  a  new  element ;  bat,  whatever  its  nature,  no  reason  can 
be  given  why  it  should  operate  only  hi  a  few  eases,  and  those 
of  artificial  preparation.  More  probably,  through  this  influ- 
ence^ all  bodies  brought  into  contact,  or  proximi^,  impress 
their  images  upon  one  another;  and  the  time  may  come 
when,  touched  by  a  more  subtile  chemistry  than  man  now 
wields,  these  images  shall  take  a  place  among  obvious  and 
permanent  things  in  the  universe,  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  some,  but  to  the  amazement  and  everlasting  contempt 
of  more. 

Of  more,  I  say ;  £or  wickedness  has  oftener  sought  the  con- 
cealment of  darkness  than  modest  virtue.  The  foulest  enor« 
mities  of  human  conduct  have  always  striven  to  cover  diem- 
selves  with  the  shroud  of  night.  The  thief,  the  counterfeiter, 
tiie  assassin,  the  robber,  the  murderer,  and  the  seducer,  feel 
comparatively  safe  in  the  midnight  darkness,  because  no  hu- 
man eye  can  scrutinize  their  actions.  But  what  if  it  snould 
turn  out  that  sable  night,  to  speak  paradoxically,  is  an  unerr- 
ing photographist !  Wlmt  if  wicked  men,  as  they  open  their 
eyes  from  the  sleep  of  deaths  in  another  world,  should  find 
the  universe  hung  round  with  faithful  pictures  of  their  earthly 
enormities,  which  they  had  supposed  forever  lost  in  the  obliv- 
ion of  night  I  What  scenes  for  them  to  gaze  at  forever ! 
They  may  now,  indeed,  smile  incredulously  at  such  a  sugges- 
tion ;  but  the  disclosures  of  cliemistry  may  well  make  them 
tremble.  Analogy  does  make  it  a  scientific  probability  ^lat. 
every  action  of  man,  however  deep  the  darkness  in  which  it 
was  performed,  has  imprinted  its  image  upon  nature,  and  thai 
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Ihere  may  be  tests  which  shall  draw  it  into  daylight,  and 
make  it  permanent  so  long  as  materialism  endures. 

There  is  another  chemical  principle,  called  ccUalysis^ 
through  which  human  actions  may  ipake  powerful  and  per- 
manent impressions  on  the  universe,  and  that,  too,  unperceived 
by  man.  In  some  cases,  the  mere  presence  of  a  certain 
agent,  in  a  small  quantity,  will  produce  extensive  changes  of 
constitution  in  other  bodies,  while  the  agent  itself  remains 
unaltered.  Thui  a  strip  of  platinum  will  determine  the 
union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  platinum  lamp ;  and 
sulphuric  acid,  in  a  solution  of  starch,  will  change  it  first  into 
gum,  and  then  into  sugar ;  while  neither  the  platinum  nor  the 
acid  experienoes  any  change.  These  are  called  catalytic 
changes.  More  oflen,  however,  the  catalytic  agent  is  itself 
in  the  process  <^  change,  and  it  produces  an  analogous 
change  in  other  bodies.  A  familiar  example  is  yeast,  or  fer* 
ment.  This  sub^ance  contains  a  principle  called  diastase^ 
one  part  of  which  is  capable  of  converting  two  thousand 
parts  of  starch  into  sugar ;  and  this  is  what  is  done  in  the 
familiar  process  of  fermentation,  when  we  always  see  verified 
the  scriptural  declaration,  A  Utile  leaven  Uaveneth  the 
whole  lump. 

it  is  now  ascertained  that  leaven,  in  an  active  state,  con- 
tains a  fungus  plant,  —  the  vinegar  or  yeast  plant,  (Torula 
cerevisia,)  Thia  multiplies  with  prodigious  rapidity,  by 
converting  the  sugar  from  the  starch  into  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid,  and  finally  into  vinegar.  In  the  case  of  the 
platinum  and  the  acid,  however,  no  change  takes  place  in 
tiMir  molecules,  and  we  can  only  state  it,  as  an  unexplained 
&ct,  that  they  do  produce  changes  in  other  bodies. 

We  have  otker  eoramples  of  catalytic  influences  in  nature, 
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exhibiting  an  agency  still  more  sabtUe  and  energetic.  I  refer 
to  contagions  and  epidemic  diseases  in  animals  and  plants 
An  influence  goes  abroad,  and  seems  to  be  propagated 
through  the  atmosphere,  traversing  whole  continents,  and 
crossing  wide  oceans,  powerful  and  deadly  in  its  efiects,  yet 
inappreciable  by  the  most  delicate  mechanical  or  chemical 
tests.  But  the  phenomena  admit  of  explanation  by  supposing 
a  movement,  either  in  the  particles  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of 
the  still  more  subtile  and  elastic  medium  that  pervades  all 
space ;  a  movement  started  at  a  particular  spot,  as  the  chol- 
era in  India,  and  the  small-pox  or  some  epidemic  from  some 
focus,  and  communicating  an  unhealthy  movement  from  atom 
to  atom,  till  it  has  encircled  the  earth  and  mowed  down  its 
hecatoraVi. 

Now,  when  we  look  at  such  facts,  who  can  suppose  it  im- 
probable that  man,  who  can  hardly  lil^  a  finger  without  pro- 
ducing some  chemical  change,  should  start  some  of  these 
movements,  that  may  reach  far  beyond  his  imagination  ? 
And  here,  as  in  the  cases  that  have  preceded,  we  must  not 
estimate  the  actual  change  in  the  constitution  of  bodies  by 
the  apparent ;  for  we  know  that  multitudes  of  such  changes 
are  passing  within  us  and  around  us,  without  our  cognizance ; 
and  yet  there  may  be  chemical  eyes  in  the  universe  quick 
enough  to  see  them  all,  and  to  follow  them  onward  co  the 
final  :  eault ;  for  there  must  be  a  final  resultant  of  all  such 
forces ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that,  some  time  or  other,  and  to  some 
beings,  if  not  to  ourselves,  it  will  be  manifest.  Here,  then,  is 
another  mode  in  which  a  chemical  influence  may  go  forth 
from  us,  reaching  the  utmost  limits  of  matter  and  of  time ; 
nay,  perhaps  extending  into  eternity,  and  revealing  our  ac- 
tions to  the  finer  sensibilities  of  exalted  beings. 

I  derive  my  sixth  argument  in  support  of  the  general  prin* 
HvU  from  organic  reaction. 
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Few  persons,  save  the  zoologist  and  comparative  anato- 
mist, have  any  idea  of  the  great  nicety  and  delicacy  of  the 
relations  that  exist  between  all  the  species  of  animals  and 
plants,  so  that  what  affects  one  affects  all  the  rest.  Per- 
haps the  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  supposing  all  the  spe- 
cies of  organic  beings  to  be  distributed  at  different  distances 
through  a  hollow  sphere,  while  between  them  all  there  is  a 
mutual  repulsion,  and  the  whole  are  retained  in  the  form  of  a 
sphere  by  an  attracting  force  directed  to  the  centre.  By 
such  an  arrangement,  if  one  species  be  taken  out  of  the 
sphere,  or  its  repellency  become  stronger  or  weaker,  the  rela- 
tive position  of  all  the  rest  would  be  altered.  No  matter 
how  many  millions  of  species  there  are,  the  movements  of 
one  will  cause  a  reaction  among  all  the  rest. 

Now,  this  illustration,  although  an  approximation,  falls 
short  of  representing  the  actual  state  of  things  in  nature.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  relation  similar  to  tne  sup- 
posed one  exists  throughout  the  vast  dominions  of  animate 
beings ;  so  that  you  cannot  obliterate  or  change  one  species 
without  affecting  all  the  rest.  Often  the  change  is  effected  so 
slowly  and  indirectly  that  the  beings  experiencing  it  are  un- 
conscious of  it ;  or  they  may  realize  some  slight  disturbance 
of  the  balance  in  organic  nature,  and  yet  be  unconscious  of 
the  cause.  By  the  illustration  above  given,  when  one  or  more 
species  is  removed  from  the  supposed  sphere,  or  its  repellent 
force  weakened  or  strengthened,  although  an  influence  will 
reach  all  the  other  species,  yet  a  new  equilibrium  will  soon  be 
established,  and  no  permanently  bad  effects  seem  to  follow. 
But  not  so  in  nature.  There  the  balanoe  originally  fixed  be- 
tween different  beings  by  infinite  wisdom  is  the  best  possible  ; 
and  every  change,  not  intended  by  Providence,  must  be  for 
the  worse.     It  was  intended,  for  instance,  that  man  should 
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subdue  forests  and  extirpate  noxious  plants,  as  well  as  fero- 
cious and  i^oxious  animals ;  and^  therefore,  such  a  change 
operates  to  his  advantage,  but  to  the  injury  of  the  infeiior  ani- 
mals. Yet  oflen  he  pu^es  this  exterminating  process  so  far 
as  to  injure  himself  also.  Thus  the  farmer  wages  a  relentlesa 
war  against  certain  birds,  because  of  some  slight  evils  whicL 
they  occasion.  But  when  they  are  extirpated,  opportuni^  is 
given  for  noodoos  insects  to  multiply,  and  to  bring  qpon  the 
farmer  evils  much  greater  than  those  he  thus  escapes. 

To  prevent  an  excessive  multiplication  of  some  species  is 
one  of  the  grand  objects  of  the  present  balance  established 
among  the  whole.  Such  an  increase  is  an  inevitable  effect 
of  the  extinction  of  a  species,  and  it  oflen  occasions  great 
mischief.  The  carnivorous  species,  especially,  were  intended 
to  act  as  nature^s  police,  to  prevent  a  too  great  increase  of  the 
herbivorous  races,  which  are  rendered  excessively  fruitful  to 
keep  the  world  full.  If,  then,  a  carnivorous  species  become 
extinct,  the  species  on  which  it  has  fed  will  so  multiply  as  to 
prove  great  nuisances,  and  to  produce  wide  disorder  among 
many  species,  not  only  of  animals,  but  of  plants.  And  often 
has  man,  in  this  way,  by  the  extermination  of  species,  in  par- 
ticular districts,  unwittingly  brought  a  powerful  reaction  on 
himself. 

On  the  Island  of  New  Zealand,  within  one  or  two  hundred 
years  past,  eight  or  ten  species  of  gigantic  birds  —  the  dinor- 
nis  and  palapteryx  —  have  become  extinct,  probably  through 
the  persecution  of  man.  The  natives,  without  doubt,  hunted 
them  down  for  food,  until  all  disappeared  ;  and  as  no  quadru 
ped  of  much  size  inhabits  the  island,  we  think  there  is  nj 
little  plausibility  in  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Owen,  that 
when  the  birds  were  all  gone,  or  nearly  gone,  the  natives  were 
tempted  to  the  practice  of  cannibalism,  as  the  only  meains  of 
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gratifying  their  passion  for  meat.  What  a  terrible  retribution 
for  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  organic  nature  ! 

The  records  of  zoology  and  botany  afford  endless  illustra- 
tion of  this  subject.  But  the  great  truth  which  they  all  teach 
is,  that  so  intimately  are  we  related  to  other  beings,  that  al- 
most erery  action  of  ours  reacts  upon  them  for  good  or  evil ; 
for  good,  upon  the  whole,  when  we  conform  to  the  laws  which 
God  has  established  ;  and  for  evil,  when  by  their  violation  wo 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  organized  nature,  and  produce  irreg- 
ular action.  In  this  latter  case,  we  cannot  tell  where  the  dis- 
turbance, thus  introduced,  will  end  ;  for  i\  is  not  a  periodical 
oscillation,  like  the  perturbations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  nor 
a  mere  change  of  position  and  intensity  by  mechanical  forces. 

But  does  not  this  law  of  mutual  influence  between  organic 
beings  extend  to  other  worlds  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  tl^  luminiferous  ether  to  the  limits  of.  the 
universe  ?  Who  knows  but  a  blow  struck  upon  a,  single  link 
of  organic  beings  here  may  be  felt  through  the  whole  circle 
of  animate  existence  in  all  worlds.?  That  is  a  narrow  view 
of  God's  work,  which  isolates  the  organic  races  on  this  globe 
from  the  rest  of  the  universe.  The  more  philosophical  view 
throws  the  golden  chain  of  influence  around  the  whole  animal 
creation,  whether  small  or  great,  near  or  remote. 

Reverting  to  the  reasoning  which  we  employed  in  tracing 
out  the  extent  of  mechanical  reaction,  we  shall  see  that  or- 
ganic reaction  may  extend  not  only  to  other  worlds,  but  also 
into  eternity.  For  if  the  matter  of  the  universe  is  to  survive 
the  conflagration  of  the  last  day,  the  future  economy  of  life 
must  have  some  connection  with  the  present,  whether  this 
earth  or  some  other  part  of  the  universe  be  the  theatre  of  its 
development 

I  speak  here  not  of  moral  influences,  which  we  know  will 
37 
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pass  over  from  time  into  eternity,  but  of  a  physical  reaction, 
which  may  also  reach  beyond  the  same  gulf  For  at  least  a 
part  of  those  creatures,  who  in  this  world  hare  felt  the  modi* 
fying  power  of  other  beings,  will  survive  the  world's  fina^ 
catastrophe,  and  occupy  material,  though  spiritual  bodies, 
whose  germ  is  represented  as  derived  from  their  bodies  on 
earth.  We  have  reason,  then,  to  suppose  some  connection 
and  modifying  influence  between  them.  And  we  might  show, 
also,  that  moral  causes,  which  so  afiect  the  physical  character 
here,  may  exert  a  like  power  in  eternity.  But  time  will  not 
permit  the  argument  to  be  followed  out. 

The  conclusion,  then,  from  this  argument  also,  is,  that  prob- 
ably  every  action  of  ours  on  earth  modifies  the  condition  and 
destiny  of  every  other  created  being  in  this  and  other  worlds 
through  time  and  eternity.  What  though  human  experience, 
dependent  on  the  bluatness  of  mortal  sensibilities,  cannot 
demonstrate  such  an  influence  ?  Shall  the  gross  perceptions 
of  this  disordered  world  be  made  the  standard  of  all  that 
exists?  Rather  let  us  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  science, 
which  tell  us  of  the  possibility  of  senses  far  more  acute  in 
other  worlds,  and  in  a  future  state  of  being  —  senses  that  can 
trace  out  and  feel  the  vibrations  of  the  delicate  web  of  or- 
ganic influence  that  binds  together  the  great  and  the  small, 
the  phst,  the  present,  and  the  future,  throughout  the  universe. 

My  seventh  argument  in  support  of  the  general  principle 
depends  upon  mental  reaction. 

Mental  reaction  operates  in  two  ways  —  indirectly  and 
directly  ;  indirectly  through  matter,  directly  by  the  influ 
^nce  of  mind  upon  mind,  without  an  intervening  medium 
When  describing  electric  reactions,  I  have  shown  how  oui 
thoughts  and  volitions  change  the  electric,  chemical,  and  even 
me.-hanical  condition  of  the  body,  and,  through  these  media, 
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that  of  ail  the  material  universe  ;  and  I  need  not  repeat  that 
argument.  But  to  modify  the  inanimate  world  through  these 
agencies  necessarily  affects  all  other  intellects,  which  are 
connected  with  matter ;  and  since  man  in  a  future  world  is  to 
assume  a  spiritual  body,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  all 
created  beings  are  in  some  way  connected  with  matter ;  and, 
therefore,  by  means  of  materialism,  through  the  subtile  agen-> 
cies  that  have  been  named,  we  may  be  sure  that  an  influence 
goes  out  from  every  thought  and  volition  of  ours,  and  reaches 
every  other  intellect  in  the  wide  creation.  I  know  not  whether, 
in  other  worlds,  their  inhabitants  possess  sensibilities  acute 
enough  to  be  conscious  of  this  influence  ;  certainly,  in  this 
world,  it  is  only  to  a  limited  extent  that  men  are  conscious  of 
it  Yet  ""we  must  admit  that  it  exists  and  acts,  or  deny  the 
demonstrated  verities  of  science. 

But  is  there  not  evidence  that  mind  sometimes  acts  directly 
upon  other  minds,  without  any  gross,  intervening  media .?  It 
may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  any  created  intellect  oper- 
ates, except  in  connection  with  some  form  of  matter.  Yet 
there  are  certain  facts  in  the  history  of  individuals  in  an 
abnormal  state,  which  show  that  one  mind  acts  upon  anotheir, 
independent  of  the  senses,  or  any  other  material  means  of 
intercommunication  discoverable  by  the  senses.  Take  the 
details  of  sleep- waking,  or  somnambulism ;  and  do  not  they 
present  us  with  numerous  cases  in  which  impressions  are 
made  by  one  mind  upon  another,  even  when  separated  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  senses  ?  Take  the  facts  respecting  double 
consciousness,  and  those  where  the  power  was  possessed  of 
reading  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  the  facts  relating  to  pre- 
vision ;  And  surely  they  cannot  be  explained  but  by  the  sup- 
position of  a  direct  influence  of  one  mind  upon  another. 

Still  more  decided  in  this  respect  are  the  most  familiar  fkcti 
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of  artificial  somnambulism,  called  mesmerism.  Whatevel 
may  be  our  views  of  tbis  unsettled  branch  of  knowledge  as  a 
whSIe,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  could  not  doubt  that  its  facts 
prove  the  action  of  mind  upon  mind,  independently  of  bodily 
organization,  without  rejecting  evidence  which  would  prove 
any  thing  else. 

Now,  if  we  admit  that  mind  does  operate  upon  other  minds 
while  we  are  in  the  body^  independent  of  the  body,  can  we 
tell  how  far  the  influence  extends  ?  If  electricity,  or  some 
other  Subtile  agent,  be  essential  to  this  action,  it  would  indeed 
transfer  this  example  to  electric  reaction,  but  it  would  still  be 
real.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  all  certain  proof  of  the  electric 
power  in  this  case,  and  with  certain  proof  of  the  existence  of 
such  an  influence,  we  may  place  it  among  those  marvellous 
means  by  which  man  makes  an  impression,  wide  beyond  our 
present  knowledge,  upon  the  universe,  material  and  mental ; 
and  it  ought  to  make  us  feel  that  our  lightest  thoughts  and 
feeblest  volitions  may  reach  the  outer  limit  of  intellectual  life, 
and  its  consequences  meet  us  in  distant  worlds,  and  far  down 
the  track  of  eternity. 

Finally.  I  derive  an  argument  in  support  of  the  general 
principle  from  geological  reaction.  • 

By  this  expression,  I  mean  those  reactions  of  whose  exist- 
ence geology  furnishes  the  proof.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
reactions  already  considered ;  but  geology  proves  that  they 
have  actually  operated  in  past  time  in  many  instances,  by 
evidence  registered  on  the  rocks,  and  thus  tends  to  confirm 
our  reasoning  derived  from  other  sources.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  proof  is  before  us  of  precisely  such  an  action  as  our 
reasoning  has  supposed,  but  so  analogous  to  that  supposed  as 
to  lend  it  confirmation.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  tha 
ai;gumeiit 
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The  effects  of  mechanical  reaction  are,  perhaps,  most  fre 
quent  and  striking  in  the  rocks,  especially  those  deposited 
from  water.  Here  we  have,  for  instance,  the  ripple  markSy 
which  gresent  us  with  a  faithful  register  of  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  waters,  and  also  of  the  motions  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  of  the  currents  in  it,  that  agitated  the  waters.  In  the 
almost  impalpable  powder  that  sometimes  constitutes  the 
rocks,  we  can  trace  the  slightest  erosion  and  comminution 
of  the  strata  from  which  the  deposit  was  worn.  In  the  petri- 
fied rain  drops  we  find  an  indelible  trace  of  the  most  gentle 
shower.  And  here,  too,  we  can  see  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Such  facts,  also,  imply  the  operation  of  electricity  and  gravity, 
of  heat  and  cold,  collecting  and  condensing  the  rain,  and 
bringing  it  down;  and  so  similar  to  present  meteorological 
phenomena  do  these  ancient  showers  appealr  to  have  been, 
that  we  may  conclude  that  electrical  reactions,  in  all  respects, 
were  the  same  as  at  present. 

The  preservation  of  the  tracks  of  numerous  animals  in  some 
of  the  sandstones  shows  us  how  deep  and  permanent  an  im- 
pression the  most  trivial  action  of  a  living  being  may  h.ake. 
In  these  footmarks  we  sometimes  no^tce  a  change  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  animal  along  the  surface  ;  and,  of  course,  an 
impression  deeper  or  more  shallow  than  usual,  of  parts  of  the 
foot,  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  employed  in  changing  the 
animal's  course.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  register  of  so  slight 
a  movement  as  an  increased  or  diminished  action  of  a  par- 
ticular muscle  of  the  leg.  Nay,  ftirther,  such  a  movement 
affords  us  an  infallible  register  of  an  act  of  the  animal's  will, 
since  that  must  have  preceded  the  change ;  and  that  implies 
an  electric  current,  first  inward  along  the  sensor  nerves,  and 
tl)en  outward  along  the  motor  nerves. 

Geology  lays  open  before  us  a  map  of  the  changes  m  organic 
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nature  from  the  apparent  commence ment  of  life  on  tbe  globe, 
and  thus  enables  us  to  see  examples  of  this  kind  of  reaction. 
We  find  different  economies  of  life  to  have  appeared,  but  all 
of  them  most  wisely  adapted  to  existing  circumstances.  In 
each  economy  we  perceive  the  balance  between  the  different 
tribes  provided  for.  If,  for  instance,  one  race  of  carnivorous 
species  died  out,  new  races  were  created  to  occupy  their 
place,  so  that  the  herbivorous  species  should  not  overrun  the 
globe.  Thus,  when  the  early  sauroid  fishes  dirpinished,  the 
gigantic  and  carnivorous  marine  saurian  reptiles  were  intro- 
duced. And  when  the  chambered  shells,  whose  occupants 
were  carnivorous,  disappeared  with  the  secondary  period, 
numerous  univalve  mollusks  were  created  to  feed  on  other 
animals ;  although  previously  that  family  were  herbivorous. 
It  would  seem,'  however,  as  if  each  successive  economy  of 
organic  life  had  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  extinc- 
tion. It  was,  indeed,  mainly  a  change  of  climate  which  first 
caused  some  species  to  disappear.  But  their  destruction  so 
disturbed  the  balance  of  creation  that  others  followed,  until 
total  extinction  was  the  result,  which,  however,  was  often 
hastened  by  catastrophes. 

Thus  we  have  in  the  stony  volume  of  the  earth's  history 
actual  examples  of  effects  resulting  from  the  acts,  and  even 
volitions,  of  the  inferior  animals,  which  can  never  be  erased 
while  the  rocks  endure. 

If,  therefore,  with  our  imperfect  senses,  we  can  see  these 
results  so  distinctly,  we  may  safely  infer  that  human  conduct, 
and  thought,  and  volition  impress  upon  the  globe,  nay,  upon 
the  universe,  marks  which  nothing  can  obliterate. 

The  thoughts  which  press  upon  the  mind,  in  view  of  such 
a  conclusion,  are  numerous  and  interesting.  A  few  we  cao 
hardly  help  noticing. 
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Jn  the  firzi  place^  what  a  centre  of  influence  does  mem 
occupy  ! 

It  is  just  as  if  the  universe  were  a  tremulous  mass  of  jelly 
which  every  movement  of  his  made  to  vibrate  from  the  cen- 
tre to  the  circumference.  It  is  as  if  the  universe  were  one 
vaist  picture  gallery,  in  some  part  of  which  the  entire  history 
of  this  world,  and  of  each  individual,  is  shown  on  canvas, 
sketched  by  countless  artists,  with  unerring  skill.  It  is  as  if 
each  man  had  his  foot  upon  the  point  where  ten  thousand  tel> 
egraphic  wires  meet  from  every  part  of  the  universe,  and  he 
were  able,  with  each  volition,  to  send  abroad  an  influence 
along  these  wires,  so  as  to  reach  every  created  being  in- 
heaven  and  in  earth.  It  is  as  if  we  had  the  more  than  Gorgon 
power  of  transmuting  every  object  around  us  into  forms  beau- 
tiful or  hideous,  and  of  sending  that  transmuting  process 
forward  through  time  and  through  eternity.  It  is  as  if  we 
were  linked  to  every  created  being  by  a  golden  chain,  and 
every  pulsation  of  our  heart  or  movement  of  our  mind  mod- 
ified the  pulsation  of  every  other  heart  and  the  movements 
of  every  other  intellect.  Wonderful,  wonderful  is  the  posi- 
tion man  occupies,  and  the  part  he  acts !  And  yet  it  is  not 
a  dream,  but  the  deliberate  conclusion  of  true  science. 

Secondly,  We  see  in  this  subject  the  probability  that  our 
minutest  actions^  and  perhaps  our  thoughts^  from  day  to  day, 
are  known  throughout  the  universe. 

I  speak  not  here  of  the  divine  omniscience,  which  we 
know  reaches  every  thought  and  action  ;  but  I  refer  to  created 
beings.  Science  shows  us  how,  in  a  variety  of  modes,  such 
knowledge  may  be  conveyed  to  them  by  natural  agencies ; 
and  we  have  only  to  suppose  them  to  be  possessed  of  far 
more  acute  sensibilities  than  man's,  in  order  to  be  afiTected  by 
these  agencies  as  we  are  by  more  powerful  impressions, 
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And  when  we  consider  how  fettered  and  depressed  a  condi« 
tion  this  world  obviously  is  in,  because  oi  its  sinfulness,  who 
will  doubt  but  the  unfallen  beings  of  othei  spheres  may  enjoy 
those  keener  perceptions  that  will  bring  our  whole  history 
distinctly  before  them,  day  by  day  ?  The  thought  is,  indeed, 
startling,  but  not  unphilosophical. 

If  this  suggestion  be  true,  then  may  we  indulge  the  thought 
as  highly  probable  that  our  friends,  who  have  gone  before  us 
into  the  eternal  world,  may  be  as  familiar  with  our  conduct, 
our  words,  and  even  our  thoughts,  as  we  are  ourselves.  If 
we  are  acting  as  wc  ought,  and  so  as  will  please  them,  this 
must  be  an  animating  idea ;  but  if  we  are  not,  let  it  serve  to 
stimulate  us  to  our  duty,  if  a  sense  of  the  divine  omniscience 
is  not  sufficient 

We  infer  from  tins  subject^  thirdly  y  the  prohahilUy  that^  ui 
a  future  statCy  the  poioer  of  reading  the  past  history  of  the 
worldy  and  of  hidividuals,  may  be  possessed  by  man. 

The  nature  of  the  future  spiritual  body,  and  of  the  heav- 
enly state  and  employments,  impresses  the  mind  with  the 
belief  that  it  will  be  a  condition  far  more  exalted  than  the 
present,  and  that  tiie  inlets  to  the  soul  will  be  cleared  of  all 
obstructions ;  so  that  no  impression  made  on  such  a  sensorium 
shall  fail  to  give  the  mind  a  distinct  perception.  In  heaven, 
such  extreme  sensibility  might  become  a  source  of  the  richest 
pleasure ;  in  the  world  of  despair,  an  instrument  of  severe 
punishment ;  yet  in  Ix^  cases  it  might  be  the  natural  result 
of  a  man^s  eartlily  course.  Now,  such  an  indefinite  exalta- 
tion of  the  perceptions  in  futurity  scarcely  any  one  will 
doubt.  Why  should  we  doubt  any  more  that  it  may  rise  so 
high  that  man  will  be  able  to  read,  through  the  agencies  we 
have  pointed  out,  the  minutest  action  and  thought  in  human 
experience?      If;   as  we  have  veasoa  to  suppose,  aogeb 
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ean  do  it  now,  the  Bible  informs  us  that  we  shall  be  hke 
the  angels. 

If  this  view  be  admitted,  then  it  may  be  that  the  present 
world  is  the  only  spot  in  the  universe  where  deeds  of  wicked- 
ness can  be  concealed.  In  a  sinful  world  we  can  see  reason^ 
why  the  power  of  concealment  should  exist  to  some  ex 
tent.  For  though  no  man  should  do  or  think  any  thing  which 
he  is  ashamed  to  have  known,  yet,  if  all  the  plans  of  men  for 
the  promotion  of  good  objects  were  fully  known  from  their 
inception,  the  wicked  could  generally  defeat  them.  But  in  a 
world  of  perfect  holiness  no  such  necessity  would  exist,  since 
the  universal  desire  would  be  to  promote  every  worthy  ob- 
ject ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  that  every  soul  will  lie  per- 
fectly open  to  the  inspection  of  all  other  souls  —  an  arrange- 
ment that  seems  appropriate  to  such  a  world. 

In  what  an  aspect  does  this  principle  present  the  conduct 
of  the  suicide  !  Tired  of  earthly  scenes,  he  rushes  unbidden 
into  eternity  to  escape  them.  But  instead  of  escaping  them, 
he  goes  where  every  one  of  these  mortal  evils  —  yea,  and 
multiplied,  too,  a  thousand  fold  —  shall  start  up  in  his  path 
with  a  distinctness  of  which  he  had  no  conception.  And 
henceforth  he  can  never  find,  as  in  this  world,  even  a  partial 
deliverance  from  their  terrible  vividness.  It  is  as  if,  to  avoid 
the  moonlight,  because  too  bright,  a  man  should  plunge 
into  the  sun. 

Again,,  if  this  principle  be  true,  how  annoying  will  it  be,  to 
the  man  who  has  not  acted  well  his  part  in  this  world,  to  meet 
in  eternity  the  ever-recurring  mementoes  of  his  evil  deeds  I 
He  will  hardly  be  able  to  open  his  eyes  without  seeing  some 
plague-spot  on  creation  as  the  result  of  his  conduct ;  and 
although  infinite  wisdom  and  power  have  stayed  the  plague, 
no  thanks  are  due  to  him.     The  tendencies  of  his  conduct  on 
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earth  will  be  most  distreeBing  to  look  upon ;  and  these  diall 
not  cease  to  lie  open  before  him  till  the  last  sand  in  the  glsfls 
of  eternity  k  run  out. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  does  this  principle  strew  the 
path  of  eternity  with  flowers  to  that  man  who,  in  this  world, 
finds  his  highest  pleasure  in  doing  good  !  Not  merely  his 
highest  and  noblest  deeds  of  benevolence  here  shall  loom  up 
in  bright  perspective  there,  but  a  thousand  acts  of  private 
beneficence,  unknown  to  the  world  and  forgotten  by  himself, 
shall  stand  out  distinctly  on  the  moving  panorama  of  that  bet-  ^ 
ter  world ;  and  he  will  be  amazed  to  see  what  a  wide  and 
blessed  influence  they  have  exerted,  and  will  exert,  as  the 
catalytic  influence  moves  on  and  widens  in  its  endless  march. 
It  might  have  ruined  him  to  see  these  fruits  in  this  world,  by 
exciting  pride  and  vain  glory ;  but  it  will  awaken  there  onl^ 
gratitude  and  love  to  the  grace  that  enabled  him  thus,  in  dme, 
to  sow  the  seeds  which  should  fill  eternity  with  flowers,  and 
fragrance,  and  golden  fVuit. 

Finally.  What  new  and  astonishing  avenues  of- knowledge 
does  this  subject  show  us  will  probably  open  upon  the  soul  in 
eternity ! 

I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  new  knowledge  of  the  divine 
character  which  will  then  astonish  and  delight  the  soul  by 
direct  intuition,  but  rather  of  those  new  channels  that  will 
be  thrown  open,  through  which  a  knowledge  of  other  worids, 
and  of  other  created  beings,  can  be  conveyed  to  the  soul 
almost  inimitably.  And  just  consider  what  a  field  that  will 
be.  At  present  we  know  nothing  of  the  inhabitants  of  other 
worlds,  and  it  is  only  by  analogy  that  we  make  their  exist- 
ence probable.  Nor,  with  our  present  senses,  could  we  learn 
any  thing  respecting  them  but  by  an  actual  visit  to  each 
world.     But  let  the  suggestions  to  which  our  leasonings  havi 
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conducted  us  prove  true,  —  let  our  sensorium  be  so  modified 
and  spiritualized  that  every  thought,  word,  and  action  in  those 
worlds  shall  come  to  us  through  pulsations  falling  upon  the 
organ  of  vision,  or  by  an  electric  current  through  the  nerve 
of  sensation,  or  by  some  transmitted  chemical  change,  —  and 
on  what  vantage  ground  should  we  be  placed!  Without 
leaving  the  spot  of  our  residence,  supposing  the  universe  con- 
stituted as  it  now  is,  we  might  study  out  the  character  and 
constitution  of  the  countless  inhabitants  of  at  least  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  worlds,  w^ich  we  know  to  exist ;  nay,  of  ten 
thousand  times  that  number,  which  probably  exist.  Every 
movement  of  matter  around  us,  however  infinitesimal,  would 
be  freighted  with  new  knowledge,  perhaps  from  distant 
spheres.  Every  ray  of  light  that  met  our  gaze  from  the 
broad  heavens  above  us  would  print  an  image  upon  our  visual 
organs  of  events  transpiring  in  distant  worlds,  while  every 
electrical  flash  might  convey  some  idea  to  our  mind  never 
before  thought  of.  Every  chemical  ray,  too,  might  inform  us 
of  scenes  far  pfi*  in  the  regions  of  night ;  and  then  who  can 
calculate  what  organic  and  mental  influences  might  be  trans- 
mitted to  us  from  beings  of  all  ranks  and  scattered  through 
all  worlds  ?  To  speak  of  organs,  indeed,  as  the  medium  of 
perceptions  in  another  world,  may  be  absurd ;  but  we  mean 
only,  by  that  term,  whatever  may  be  substituted  for  our  pres* 
ent  organs ;  and  we  assume  that  the  properties  of  matter  will 
exist  forever ;  &nd,  therefore,  we  may  presume  that  light,  and 
electricity,  and  chemical  aflinity,  and  corporeal  and  mental 
influences  will,  under  modified  forms,  be  the  modes  by  which 
knowledge  shall  ever  be  transmitted.  At  least,  assuming  that 
they  will  be,  and  the  magnificent  conceptions  we  have  now 
traced  out  may  be  hereafter  realized.  And  surely,  if  they  be 
c«]y  slightly  probable,  the  anticipation  is  full  of  thrilling 
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iDterest,  aod  the  moral  efiect  of  dwelling  upon  it  must  be  salu- 
tary. It  spreads  out  before  us  fields  of  knowledge  which 
eternity  can  never  exhaust,  and  attractive  so  immeasurably 
above  all  the  knowledge  of  earth  that  we  almost  wait  impa- 
tiently for  the  summons  to  break  from  our  prison-house  below, 
and  to  rise  on  our  new  pinions  to  celestial  scenes. 

If  such  rich  means  of  knowledge  of  created  things  be  en- 
joyed by  celestial  minds,  and  they  can  drink  it  in  to  the  full 
measure  of  their  faculties,  then  one  inevitable  effect  must  be 
to  make  tbem  unite,  ever  and  anon,  in  adoration  and  praise 
to  the  infinite  Bebg  who  created  and  sustains  all,  ^nd  whose 
glory  is  illustrated  by  all  his  works.  And  we  can  conceive 
that  there  may  be  stated  periods,  when,  from  every  part  of 
the  universe,  the  anthem  of  praise  comes  rolling  onwards 
towards  some  central  spot,  where  the  divine  presence  is  most 
felt  O,  how  gladly  will  each  happy  soul,  animated  by  every 
new  accession  of  knowledge,  join  in  the  swelling  peean  as  it 
mounts  up  to  the  third  heavens !  Who  knows  but  this  is  the 
hour  when  the  peal  is  beginning  ?  O,  let  not  this  world  be 
the  only  spot  in  the  universe  where  it  shall  be  unheard  and 
unheeded.  Surely  we  see  enough  of  the  divine  glory  here 
to  begin  the  song,  which  we  hope  to  pour  forth  in  loftier  notes 
on  high,  unto  the  King  eternal^  immortal^  invisible^  the  only 
wise  God;  to  whom  he  honor,  and  glory,  forever  and  ever. 
Amen, 
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LECTURE    XIII. 
THE  VAST  PLANS  OF  JEHOVAH. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  the  history  of  man's 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  existence,  character,  and 
plans  of  Jehovah.  We  shall  find  that  progress  to  have  been 
marked  by  epochs,  rather  than  continuous  advancement. 
Some  new  revelation  from  heaven,  or  some  new  discovery  in  ' 
science,  has  given  a  sudden  expansion  to  his  views  of  the 
Deity,  which  have  then  remained  in  a  good  degree  stationary 
for  a  long  period.  My  chief  object  in  thia  lecture  is  to  show 
what  accessions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  divine  plans  have 
been  derived  from  science,  especially  from  geology.  But  it 
will  give  greater  distinctness  and  impressiveness  to  the  sub- 
ject to  take  a  review  of  the  principal  steps  by  which  the  human 
mind  has  reached  its  present  accurate  spiritual  and  enlarged 
views  of  the  Deity. 

We  will  fir$t  look  at  man  in  the  rudest  condition  in  society ^ 
in  which  he  has  any  idea  of  the  existence  of  beings  superior 
to  himself 

For  there  is  a  state  <^  his  being  in  which  no  such  ideas 
ext^  in  his  mind ;  tribes  of  men,  and  especially  individuals, 
who  have  lived  in  a  wild  state,  away  from  all  human  inter- 
course, have  been  found  with  no  idea  of  a  superior  being  of 
any  sort.  Other  tribes  have  existed  a  little  more  elevated 
above  the  irrational  animals,  and  these  have  an  impression, 
derived  perhaps  from  their  moral  seosoy  or  growing  out  of 
38 
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their  superstitfoiui  fears,  that  some  power  exists  in  the  uni- 
verse greater  than  themseWes.  But  having  never  entertained 
an  abstract  iiea  on  any  other  subject,  and  depending  alone 
upon  their  senses  for  their  knowledge,  they  identify  God  with 
the  most  remarkable  objects  of  nature.  They  listen  to  his 
voice  in  the  wind  and  the  thunder,  in  the  ocean's  roar,  and 
the  volcano's  bellowing  ;  and  they  see  him  in  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  They  feel  that  he  must  be  superior  to  themselves ; 
but  how  much  superior,  they  know  not  They  never  think 
of  him  as  in6nite,  because  the  idea  of  infinity  on  any  subject 
Bever  enters  their  mind.  They  conceive  of  the  earth  only  as 
a  plain  of  considerable  extent,  bounded  by  a  circle,  beyond 
which  their  thoughts  never  wander ;  and  they  look  up  to  the 
heavens  as  a  dome,  perhaps  solid,  studded  by  luminous  bodies, 
it  may  be  a  few  feet  or  yards  in  diameter.  They  suppose 
that,  somehow  or  other,  this  superior  Being  has  the  control 
of  their  destinies ;  but  the  idea  of  any  thing  like  worship  is 
too  spiritual  to  be  conceived  of,  except,  perhaps,  some  super* 
stitious  rite,  performed  to  deprecate  the  divine  displeasure. 
in  short,  every  thing  in  their  notion  of  God  is  indefinite,  gross, 
and  confined  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  senses. 

In  the  second  place^  polytheism^  especially  among  natioms 
somewhat  doiUxed,  is  an  aehanee  in  maarCs  conceptions  of  the 
Smpreme  Being, 

Polytheism  probably  originated  in  the  deification  of  distia* 
guished  men.  SuperiiMr  minds,  who  had  been  the  leaders  or 
the  benefactors  of  mankind,  were  suddenly  torn  from  an  a<K 
miring  world  by  death.  Their  bodies  were  left  behind,  but 
the  animating  prmciple,  the  immortal  mind,  had  vanished  in  a 
noment ;  and  it  was  a  most,  natural  inquiry,  even  among  the 
■most  ignorant,  whether  some  undying  principle  had  not  es- 
caped and  gone  to  a  higher  sphere  ;  for  it  would  be  diffieidjl 
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to  coDceiye  how  so  much  iotelligenee  and  virtue  should  be 
quenched  in  a  moment  in  eternal  night.  It  would  be  a  most 
natural  and  gratifying  conclusion  with  survivors,  that  their 
departed  leaders  and  benefactors  still  lived,  and  were  in  some 
way  concerned  in  watching  over  their  interests,  and  in  con- 
trolling their  destinies.  Conjectures  of  this  sort  would,  in  a 
few  genemticms,  settle  into  positive  belief.  Now,  this  would 
be  a  most  important  advance  upon  the  gross  materialism,  and 
inclefinite  ideas,  which  identified  divinity  with  striking  objeo|3 
of  nature ;  for  if  distinguished  warriors  and  statesmen  were 
still  alive  after  their  bodies  were  laid  in  the  grave,  there  must 
have  escaped,  at  the  moment  of  death,  some  principle  too 
subtile  to  be  cognizable  by  the  senses,  or  by  chemical,  me- 
chanical, or  electrical  agencies ;  and  which,  therefore,  may 
have  been  immaterial.  At  least,  by  such  a  belief,  men  would 
be  led  insensibly  to  form  an  idea  of  the  human  soul  as  an  ex- 
tremely tenuous,  if  not  immaterial,  principle.  Especially 
would  educated  men — those  devoted  to  philosophical  pur- 
suits— come  at  length  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  a  spir- 
itual being,  neither  visible  by  the  senses,  nor  dependent  upon 
the  senses  for  the  exercise  of  its  faculties.  Very  soon  would 
the  imagination  fill  the  universe  with  such  beings,  and  con- 
ceive them  as  holding  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  as 
presiding  over  all  the  objects  of  this  lower  world,  and  direct- 
ing all  its  destinies.  It  would  be  very  natural,  however,  to 
endow  these  superior  beings  with  human  characteristics,  and 
to  suppose  them  actuated  by  human  passions ;  and  thus  would 
the  celestial  society  be  represented  as  a  counterpart  of  that 
on  earth,  deformed  by  the  same  vices  and  crimes.  This 
would  lead  to  the  idea  of  a  gradation  in  rank,  power,  and 
intellect  among  the  gods,  and  to  the  conception  of  one  as 
supreme.   In  the  popular  mythology,  however,  even  Jupiter  was 
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lepreieatecl  as  acting  under  the  influeDce  of  selfishoess,  pride, 
lust,  and  passion ;  and  as  sometimes  broiight  into  peril  by  his 
powerful  inferiors.  Some  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and 
Borne  did,  indeed,  give  descriptions  of  their  supreme  divini^ 
not  unworthy  the  biblical  views  of  Jehovah.  It  may  be  that 
they  got  the  clew  to  these  just  and  elevated  conceptions  from 
the  Bible.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that,  in  the  man- 
ner which  I  have  described,  they  might,  by  reasoning,  with, 
perhaps,  some  hints  derived  from  revelation,  have  gradually 
attained  to  these  just  and  noble  conceptions  of  the  supreme 
divinity.  Yet  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  these  exalted 
views  of  the  philosophers  were  not  shared  at  all  by  the  com- 
mon people,  and  that  even  the  philosophers  themselves  were 
for  the  most  part  polytheists. 

The  next  step  in  man^s  knowledge  of  Grod  was  an  im- 
noeasurable  advance  upon  polytheism.  I  refer  to  the  revelth 
tion  which  Crod  made  of  himself  to  the  Jews  in  the  Old  TeS' 
tament.  Most  of  this  revelation  did,  indeed,  precede  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers,  but  it  was 
confined  to  a  rude  and  almost  unknown  people,  until  the  days 
of  their  glory  had  gone  by,  and  did  not  spread  over  the  globe 
till  an  opportunity  had  been  a&rded  to  prove  that  the  world 
by  wisdom  knew  not  God.  You  may,  indeed,  find,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  a  few  philosophers,  passages  descriptive  of  the  natural 
attributes  of  the  Deity  that  will  compare  fav^^l^bly  with  those 
of  the  Old  Testament.  But  his  moral  attributes,  his  benevo- 
lence, mercy,  justice,  and  holiness,  are  brought  out  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  a  far  more  distinct  and  impressive  manner  than 
in  all  other  ancient  writings.  Another  point,  and  a  vital  one, 
with  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  that  inspired 
•volume  goes  infinitely  beyond  the  philosophers,  is  the  unity 
of  God.     They  teach,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  and  with 
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m\\  the  earnestneds  which  iDspiration  can  hestow,  not  only  that 
Jehovah  is  supreme,  hut  that  he  is  God  alone,  and  that  no 
other  gods  exist.  You  may,  indeed,  find  statements  to  this 
effect  in  the  works  of  the  philosophers ;  hut  the  conduct  of 
Socrates,  the  most  enlightened  of  them  all, — in  his  dying 
moments,  —  in  directing  a  sacrifice  to  be  made  to  .^BlsculapiuS) 
18  a  good  practical  commentary  upon  their  doctrine  of  the 
divine  unity.  It  shows  that,  with  some  correct  notions  bf  the 
supreme  divinity,  they  believed  in  the  existence  of  inferior 
deities ;  or,  at  least,  they  did  not  regard  the  popular  error  on 
this  subject  of  importance  enough  to  require  them  boldly  to 
testify  against  it.  But  such  testimony  constitutes  the  burden 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  if  all  other  religious  truths  were  of 
little  importance  without  it.  And  so  far  as  these  inspired 
books  succeeded  in  fixing  this  doctrine  in  the  minds  of  the 
Jews,  they  performed  an  immense  service  for  religion.  They 
swept  at  once  from  the  universe  the  diirty  thousand  divinities 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  placed  Jehovah  otily  on  the  throne. 
But,  for  some  reason  or  other,  polytheism  has  always  been  a 
doctrine  most  congenial  to  human  nature ;  especially  to  the 
uncultivated  mind  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  Jews,  while  they  believed  in  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah, 
still  supposed  that  the  gods  of  the  heathen  had  a  real  exist- 
ence. This  certainly  was  the  case  before  the  Babylonia 
exile,  though  doubtless  the  patriarchs  had  more  correct  no- 
tions. This  fact  explains  the  otherwise  unaccountable  dispo- 
sition of  the  Jews  to  fall  away  to  idolatry,  in  spite  of  all  which 
Jehovah  did  to  preserve  among  them  his  true  worship. 

On  the  subject,  also,  of  the  divine  spirituality,  we  have  evi- 
dence that  the  notions  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  nation 
were  low  and  confused.     They  distinguished,  it  is  true,  very 
clearly  between  the  body  and  ^e  soul.     But  they  probably 
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conceived  of  the  latter  as  a  very  subtile,  invisible,  oorporeai 
essence,  and  not  that  pure,  immaterial  substance  which  is 
understood  by  hat  term  in  metaphysics.  The  abstract  ideas 
attached  to  the  soul  in  the  nineteenth  century  probably  never 
entered  their  minds ;  and  though  in  strict  language  they  might 
be  called  materialists,  they  were  by  no  means  such  material- 
ists as  modern  times  have  produced,  who  understandingly 
deny  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and  regard  it  as  a  function  of 
4he  brain.  The  Jews  thought  of  God  as  the  most  subtile  es- 
sence of  which  they  could  form  any  idea ;  but  whether  he 
were  material,  or  immaterial,  probably  they  never  inquired. 
And  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  a  reader  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  how  frequently  God  is  represented  by  figures  derived 
from  material  objects.  This  was  in  accommodation  to  the 
rude  and  uncultivated  stale  of  most  minds  in  those  early  days. 
Purely  abstract  truths  would  have  conveyed  no  ideas  to  minds 
which  had  never  been  accustomed  to  abstractions.  Hence  it 
is,  that  we  meet  in  the  Bible  with  so  many  descriptions  of  the 
Deity,  which  theologians  and  philosophers  denominate  an* 
thropopathic  and  anthropomorphic.  It  was  in  accommodati<Ni 
to  the  uncultivated  state  of  common  minds,  which  could  form 
no  conceptions  of  God  that  were  not  founded  on  some  prop* 
erty  belonging  to  man.  The  language  of  the  sacred  writers 
does,  indeed,  when  correctly  interpreted,  convey  the  idea  of 
the  most  perfectly  simple,  spiritual,  and  immaterial  substance 
as  constituting  the  divine  essence  ;  and  minds  accustomed  to 
abstract  ideas  find  no  difficulty  in  enucleating  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  Scripture.  But  had  the  divine  Being  been  de- 
scribed by  abstract  terms,  the  great  mass  of  men,  even  at  the 
present  day,  would  receive  no  impressive  conception  of  the 
Godhead.  God,  therefore,  in  the  Old  T^tament,  revealed 
as  much  concerning  himself  and  his  plans,  as  men  wooU 
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tmderstand.  But  o'.her  revelations  and  developmeDts  would 
follow,  when  the  human  mind  should  be  prepared  to  receive 
and  appreciate  them. 

The  reoelations  of  Christianity  have  brought  to  light  so 
much  respecting  the  moral  character  and  moral  government 
of  Jehovah^  as  to  leave  little  further  to  he  desired  or  expected 
in  this  world. 

The  natural  attributes  of  the  Deity  have  a .  more  spiritual 
and  less  anthropopathic  aspect  in  the  New  Testament  than  in 
the  Old.  We  are  told  in  the  former  distinctly,  that  God  is  a 
spirit^  and  those  who  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  But  God's  moral  character,  as  developed  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  plan  of  ademption  and  salvation,  pre- 
sents us  with  a  perfection  and  a  glory  unknown  in  all  previous 
revelations.  We  have,  it  is  true,  in  the  Old  Testament  inti- 
mations and  predictions  of  the  plan,  which  is  fully  developed 
and  exemplified  in  the  new  dispensation.  But  these  were 
only  shadows  of  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  When  he 
appeared,  and  by  his  sufferings,  as  a  substitute  for  man,  recon* 
ciled  divine  justice  and  mercy,  and  made  a  clear  eiiy^osition 
of  the  moral  law,  and  a  disclosure  of  a  future  state  of  retribu- 
tions, a  fk>od  of  light  was  thrown  upon  God's  moral  character. 
Every  cloud  that  had  rested  upon  it  was  cleared  away,  and 
immaculate  holiness  covered  it  with  unapproachable  splendor. 
In  short,  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of  forming  a  more  cor* 
rect  estimate  of  mor^l  excellence  than  is  exhibited  in  the 
scriptural  plan  of  salvation.  The  more  it  is  meditated  upon, 
and  the  more  we  experience  its  practical  influence,  the  higher 
will  be  our  conceptions  of  the  moral  glory  of  the  divine 
character ;  nor  have  we  reason  to  suppose  that  any  further 
xevelatioiis  would  increase  our  apprehensions  of  it.  For  be* 
nevolence^  mercy,  jui^ice,  and  grace  are  here  exhibited  ia 
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onliinited,  that  is,  in  iofinite,  gk>rj  and  perfectioD,  and  theva 
fore  can  never  be  exceeded. 

But  though  the  exhibitions  of  the  divine  character  and  pkuM 
contained  in  the  Bible  are  thus  perfect  and  excellent,  they  are 
not  the  only  exhibitions  which  the  universe  contains,  and 
which  man  is  capable  of  understanding.  Lo^  these  art  a  part 
of  his  ways.  The  Bible  has  lefl  the  wonders  of  the  natural 
world  where  it  found  them,  to  be  examined  and  developed  by 
philosophy.  Some  have  thought  that  it  has  anticipated  a  few 
scientific  discoveries ;  but  if  it  had  done  this  in  one  instance, 
it  must  have  carried  the  same  plan  through  the  whole  circle 
of  science ;  else  how  could  readers  determine  when  the  sacred 
writers  were  describing  phen9mena  according  to  appearances 
and  general  belief,  and  when  according  to  real  scientific  truth  ? 
But  the  fact  is,  scientific  discoveries  are  lefl  to  man^s  ingenu* 
ity  ;  and  as  they  are  made  from  time  to  time,  they  bring  out 
new  and  splendid  illustrations  of  the  character  and  plans  of 
Jehovah.  Let  us  now  recur  to  some  of  these  discoveries,  that 
have  opened  the  widest  vistas  into  the  arcana  of  nature. 

The  discoveries  in  modern  astronomy  eonsiittde  the  j^ih 
step  in  man'^s  knowledge  of  God. 

In  order  to  see  how  much  man^s  concepdons  of  the  universe 
have  been  enlarged  by  these  discoveries,  compare  the  opinions 
which  prevailed  before  the  introduction  of  the  Copemican 
system  with  what  is  now  certain  knowledge,  founded  upon 
physico>mathematics,  respecting  the  extent  of  the  universe. 
Then  this  earth  was  thought  to  be  the  centre  and  the  prioci* 
pal  body  of  the  creation,  immovably  fixed,  with  the  heavenly 
bodies,  generally  thought  to  be  of  diminutive  size,  revolving 
around  it  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  earth,  too,  except  ia 
the  opinion  of  a  few  sagacious  philosophers,  was  not  imagined 
to  be  that  vast  globe  which  we  now  understand  it  to  be,  but  a 
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fiat  surfece,  perhape  a  few  hundred  or  thousand  mUes  in  ex- 
tent, bounded  by  a  circle,  and  resting  on  an  imaginary  foun- 
dation. The  heavenly  bodies  were  looked  upon  as  little  more 
than  shining  points,  or  at  most  a  few  yardis^  or  by  the  most 
daring  fancies  a  few  miles,  in  extent.  What  a  change  have 
the  telescope,  the  quadrant,  and  the  transit  instrument,  aided 
by  profound  mathematics,  and  the  talismanic  power  of  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation,  produced !  Every  school- 
boy now  knows  that  this  globe,  enormous  though  it  be  com- 
pared with  what  the  eye  can  take  in  from  the  lofliest  emi- 
nence, is  but  a  mere  speck  in  creation,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  moon,  appearing  from  other  worlds  only  as 
one  of  the  smallest  stars  in  their  heavens;  so. small  that  its 
extinction  would  not  be  noticed.  To  the  ignorant  mind,  dis- 
tances and  magnitudes  exceeding  a  hundred  miles  are  con- 
ceived of  only  with  great  difficulty.  But  the  astronomer, 
when  be  conceives  of  magnitudes,  must  make  a  thousand 
miles  his  shortest  unit,  and  a  million  of  miles  when  lie  con- 
ceives of  distaoces  in  the  solar  system.  And  when  he 
attempts  to  go  beyond  the  sun  and  the  planets,  the  shortest 
diviuon  on  his  measuring  line  mast  be  the  diameter  of  the 
earth^s  orbit ;  and  even  then  he  will  be  borne  onward  so  far, 
not  on  the  wings  of  imagination,  but  of  mathematics,  that  this 
enormous  distance  has  vanished  to  a  point.  Even  then  he 
has  only  reached  the  nearest  fixed  star,  and,  of  course,  has 
only  just  entered  upon  the  outer  limit  of  creation.  He  must 
prepare  himself  for  a  still  lofUer  flight.  He  must  give  up  the 
diameter  of  the  earth^s  orbit  as  the  unit  of  his  measurements, 
because  too  short,  and  take  as  his  standard  the  passage  of 
light,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second. 
With  that  speed  can  he  go  on,  until  his  mind  has  reckoned  up 
•a  thotimid  y^ais  of  seooads,  and  he  will  reach  fixf^  stars 
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whose  light  has  not  yet  arriTed  at  the  earth,  hecanse  it  did 
not  commence  its  journey  till  the  time  of  man^s  creation. 

Dot  it  is  not  naerely  in  respect  to  distance  and  magnitude 
that  astronomy  has  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  universe. 
Numerically  it  has  opened  a  field  equally  wide.  Tliink  of 
two  thousand  worlds  rolling  nightly  around  us,  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Take  the  telescope,  and  see  those  two  thousand 
rouViply  to  fifty  or  one  hundred  millions,  and  then  recollect 
how  very  improbable  it  is  that  the  keenest  optics  of  earth  can 
reach  more  than  an  infinitesimal  part  of  creation.  Surely 
the  mind  is  as  much  confounded  and  lost,  when  it  attempts  to 
conceive  of  the  number  of  the  worlds  in  the  universe,  a9 
when  it  contemplates  their  distances  and  magnitudes,  h 
respect  to  number  and  distance,  at  least,  we  find  no  resting 
place  but  in  infinity. 

Now,  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  Author  of  such  a 
universe,  our  conceptions  of  his  power,  wisdom,  and  benevo- 
lence cannot  but  enlarge  in  the  same  ratio  as  our  views  of  hb 
works.  They  must,  therefore,  experience  a  prodigious  ex« 
pansion.  And,  indeed,  the  merest  child  in  a  Christian  land, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  has  a  far  wider  and  nobler  concep- 
tion of  the  perfections  of  Jehovah  than  the  wisest  philosopher 
who  lived  before  astronomy  had  gone  forth  on  her  circum- 
navigation of  the  universe.  From  the  fact,  also,  which  astron- 
omy llscloses,  that  worlds  are  in  widely  different  chemical 
and  geological  conditions,  some  gaseous  and  transparent, 
some  solid  and  opaque,  and  some  liquid  and  incandescent, 
the  mind  can  hardly  avoid  the  inference  that  they  are  fulfilling 
the  vast  and  varied  plans  of  Jehovah. 

The  sixth  step  in  man^s  knowledge  of  Jehovah  has  been 
made  by  the  microscope* 

To  give  any  correct  idea  of  the  boundless  field  which  that 
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instrument  has  opened  into  the  infinitesimal  parts  of  creation, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  go  into  details  too  extended  for  the 
present  occasion.  Perhaps  the  animalcula  or  infusoria  fur* 
nish  the  best  example.  *^  In  the  clearest  waters,^'  says  an 
aMe  writer,  ^  and  also  in  the  strongly-troubled  acid  and  salt 
fluids  of  the  various  zones  of  the  earth ;  in  springs,  riyers, 
lakes,  and  seas ;  in  the  internal  moisture  of  living  plants  and 
animal  bodies ;  and  probably,  at  times,  carried  about  in  the 
vapor  and  dust  of  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  exists  a 
w<Mrld,  by  the  common  senses  of  mankind  un perceived,  of 
very  minute  living  beings,  which  have  been  called,  for  the 
last  seventy  years,  infusoria.  In  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life,  this  mysterious  and  infinite  kingdom  of  living  creatures 
is  passed  by  without  our  knowledge  of,  or  interest  in,  its 
wonders.  But  to  the  quiet  observer  how  astonishing  do  these 
become,  when  he  brings  to  his  aid  those  optical  powers  by 
which  his  faculty  of  vision  is  so  much  strengthened  !  In 
every  drop  of  dirty,  stagnant  water,  we  are  generally,  if  not 
always,  able  to  perceive,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  moving 
bodies,  of  from  one  eleven  hundred  and  fiftieth  to  one  twen- 
ty-five thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  which  often  lie 
packed  so  closely  together  that  the  space  between  each  indi- 
vidual scarcely  equals  that  of  their  diameter."  —  Prichard, 
History  of  Infusoria^  p.  2,  1841. 

Again  says  he,  "  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that,  within  the 
narrow  space,  [of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,]  eight  millions  of 
living,  active  creatures  can  exist,  all  richly  endowed  with  the 
organs  and  faculties  of  animal  life.  Such,  however,  is  the 
astonishing  fact."  —  lb,  p.  8. 

In  short,  whoever  will  thoroughly  study  this  subject  will  be 
satisfied  that  Dr.  Ehrenberg  does  not  exceed  the  truth  when 
he  asserts,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  that  '^  experience 
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shows  an  uDfathoroaUeiiess  of  oi^^oic  creations,  when  atteo* 
tioo  is  directed  to  the  smallest  space,  as  it  does  of  slaiSy 
when  revealing  the  roost  immense.'*  —  Prichard,  p.  8.  - 

He  who  follows  out  the  revelations  of  the  telescope,  as  it 
penetrates  deeper  and  deeper  into  space,  will  feel,  when  he 
has  seen  the  remotest  object  which  its  power  discloses,  that 
there  must  cerUiinly  be  a  vast  unknown  region  beyond,  infi- 
nitely exceeding  that  one  over  which  he  has  passed.     Just  so 
is  it  with  the  microscope.     It  penetrates  to  an  astonishing 
distance  into  the  infinitesimal  forms  of  organic  and  inor* 
ganic   matter ;    but  every   improvement  in   the   instrunoen 
reaches  a  new  and  equally  interesting  field ;  and  the  con- 
clusion forces  itself  upon  the  mind  that  there  are  regions 
beyond  of  indefinite  extent,  teeming  with  countless  millions 
even  of  organic  beings,  of  a  size  much  more  diminutive  than 
those  yet  discovered,  and  with  inorganic  forms  too  minute 
for  the  imagination  to  conceive.     Indeed,  we  can  no  more  se' 
limits  to  creation  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  micro 
scope  than  in  that  laid  open  by  the  telescope.     We  henc« 
get  a  most  impressive  conception  of  divine  wisdom  and  benev- 
olence, which  could  thus  bestow  exquisite  organization  and 
life  upon  atoms  minute  beyond  the  power  of  the  imagination 
to  conceive.     Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  lesson  is  even 
more  striking  than  the  contemplation  of  vast  worlds  in  rapid 
and  harmonious  motion ;  because  the  latter  seem  to  demand 
'  only  infinite  power,  but  the  former  requires  infinite  wisdom 
to  direct  infinite  power. 

In  the  sevetUk  and  last  place^  geology  has  given  great  en* 
largement  to  our  knowledge  of  the  divine  plans  and  operations 
in  the  universe^  and 'in  the  following  particulars :  — 

1.  It  expands  our  ideas  of  the  time  in  which  the  material 
universe  has  been  in  existence  as  much  as  astronomy  does  m 
regard  to  its  extent. 
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To  those  not  familiar  irith  the  details  of  geology,  this  will 
[wobably  seefti  a  startling  and  extravagant  assertion.  There 
has  been,  and  still  is,  an  extrentie  sensitiveness  in  the  minds 
6f  intelligent  men  on  this  subject.  And  I  highly  respect  the 
ground  from  which  their  apprehensions  spring,  viz.,  a  fear  that 
to  admit  the  great  antiquity  of  the  globe  would  bring  discredit 
upon  revelation.  And  yet  I  believe  the  most  candid  and  able 
theologians  of  th6  present  day  do  not  fear  that  to  admit  the 
existence  of  the  matter  of  the  world  previous  to  the  six  days' 
work  of  creation,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  statement. 
But  if  we  allow  any  period  between  ite  creation  and  the  six 
demiurgic  days,  it  is  no  more  derogatory  to  Scripture  to  make 
that  period  ten  millions  of  years  than  ten  years.  For  if  the 
sacred  writer  would  pass  over  ten  years  in  silence,  he  could, 
with  the  same  propriety,  pass  over  ten  millions.  Now,  the 
longer  I  study  geology,  the  nearer  do  my  ideas  approximate 
to  the  latter  number  as  a  measure  of  the  earth's  duration. 
Let  us  contemplate  a  few  facts.  We  are  able  to  trace  the 
geological  changes  that  have  taken  place  on  the  earth  since 
man's  existence  upon  it  with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy.  For 
since  his  remains  are  found  only  in  alluvium,  we  must  regard 
all  changes  that  took  place  previous  to  the  deposition  of  that 
formation  to  have  been  of  an  earlier  date  than  his  creation. 
Now,  what  are  the  changes  which  the  last  six  thousand  years 
have  witnessed  ?  In  some  places,  the  agency  of  rivers  and 
other  causes  have  made  an  accumulation  of  alluvial  matter  to 
the  depth  of  not  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  feet,  although 
in  particular  places  it  is  several  hundred  feet.  These  deposits 
have  been  pushed  forward  at  the  mouths  of  some  large  rivers, 
so  as  to  cover  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  square  miles. 
Oceanic  currents  have  also  made  deposits  in  the  bottom  of 
l^ide  seas  of  considerable  extent ;  and  in  some  limited  spots 
39 
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these  deposits  have  heen  consolidated  into  rock.  The  actioD 
of  frost  and  gravity,  also,  has  crumbled  from  precipitous 
ledges  angular  fragments  enough  to  form  a  slope  of  detritus 
sometimes  a  hundred  feet  high.  The  polyparia,  or  coral 
builders,  have  advanced  their  work  only  a  few  feet  in  thick- 
ness during  this  period,  and  soils  have  accumulated  in  some 
places  about  as  much.  Volcanic  action  has  occasionally 
thrown  up  a  new  island  from  the  ocean^s  bed  ;  but  only  a  few 
of  them  have  been  permanent  Some  tracts  of  country,  in 
no  case  more  than  a  few  hundred  miles  in  extent,  have,  by 
the  same  agency,  been  raised  a  few  feet,  or  sunk  down  the 
same  amount.  But  after  all,  the  earth^s  surface  remains  es* 
sentially  the  same  as  when  man  was  placed  upon  it 

Now,  compare  these  slight  changes  with  those  which  have 
preceded  it,  through  the  operation  of  the  same  agencies^ 
since  the  first  existence  of  animals  upon  the  globe.  I  will 
not  contend,  with  some  distinguished  geologists,  that  these 
same  changes  have  always  operated  with  the  same  intensnty 
as  at  present  But  there  are  several  circumstances  which 
show  that  the  depositions  from  water  could  not  have  been 
essentially  difierent  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Now,  jusi 
compare  six  or  eight  miles  in  thickness  of  the  fossiliferous 
deposits  of  the  previous  periods  with  the  two  hundred  feet  of 
alluvium  accumulated  during  the  historic  period ;  and,  aftet 
you  have  made  all  reasonable  allowance  for  the  greater  inten- 
sity  of  action  in  former  times,  you  will  still  find  yourselves 
confounded  by  the  incalculable  time  requisite  to  pile  up  such 
an  immense  thickness  of  materials,  and  then  to  harden  most 
of  them  into  stone ;  especially  when  you  call  to  mind  the  nu 
merous  changes  of  organic  life,  and  the  vast  amount  of 
animal  remains  which  they  exhibit.  A  superficial  observer 
might  lump  such  a  work,  and  crowd  it  into  a  few  thousand 
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years.  But  the  more  its  details  aie  studied,  the  longer  does 
the  period  appear  that  is  requisite  for  its  production.  Each 
successive  investigation  discovers  new  evidence  of  changes 
in  composition,  or  organic  contents,  or  of  vertical  movements 
effected  by  extremely  slow  agencies,  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
work  immeasurably  long. 

But  when  we  have  gone  back  to  the  commencement  of 
animal  existence  on  the  globe,  we  have  taken  but  one  step  in 
our  review  of  its  early  history.  The  next  backward  step 
embraces  that  wide  p>eriod  during  which  the  stratified,  non- 
fossiliferous  rocks  —  far  thicker  than  the  fossiliferous — were 
deposited  ;  probably  by  the  agency  of  fire  and  water.  Or  if 
we  adopt  the  metamorphic  theory  of  Mr.  Lyell,  we  shall  be 
still  more  deeply  impressed  by  the  length  of  that  period, 
during  which  these  rocks  were  in  a  course  of  deposition,  con- 
solidation, and  metamorphosis.  For  he  supposes  them  origi- 
nally deposited  from  water,  just  as  mud,  sand,  and  gravel 
now  are  accumulating  in  the  ocean's  bed,  and  to  have  envel- 
oped organic  beings,  as  similar  materials  now  do.  Next  the 
whole  were  consolidated,  so  as  to  form  the  exact  prototype  of 
the  existing  fossiliferous  rocks ;  and  finally  it  underwent  almost 
complete  fusion,  by  the  slow  propagation  of  internal  heat 
upwards,  until  all  the  organic  contents  were  obliterated,  and 
a  crystalline  structure  was  substituted.  Nay,  according  to 
this  theory,  other  systems  of  rocks,  of  an  analogous  charac- 
ter, may  have  preceded  the  present  primary  stratified  ones, 
and  have  been  at  length  entirely  melted  into  the  unstratified ; 
00  that  we  cannot  say  when  organic  life  first  began  on  the 
globe.  But  I  will  not  press  this  theory,  because  most  of  the 
ablest  geologists  reject  it,  at  least  in  its  full  extent  And  we 
have  a  period  long  enough  to  confound  the  imagination,  if  we 
lake  the  common  view,  which  supposes  the  non-fossiliferous 
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rocks  to  have  been  deposited  from  water,  at  a  tempeiatuie  too 
high  to  admit  the  existence  of  organic  beings. 

We  have  now  gone  back  to  that  point  in  the  earth^s  history 
when  a  crust  had  begun  to  form  over  the  shoreless  ocean  of 
melted  matter,  of  which  we  have  reason  to  suppose  it  was 
then  composed.  Shall  we  attempt  to  trace  back  that  history 
any  farther  ?  The  light  does,  indeed,  grow  dim,  and  the 
clow  more  and  more  uncertain,  the  farther  we  recede  along 
the  track  pf  the  earth^s  existence.  Still  there  are  some  scat- 
tered rays  that  seem  to  recall  to  us  a  condition  of  the  earth 
still  earlier  than  that  in  which  it  constituted  a  molten  globe. 
It  may  have  been  dissipated  into  vapor,  like  a  comet,  or  a 
nebula ;  and  subsequently,  by  the  slow  radiation  of  its  heat, 
have  been  condensed  into  an  opaque,  though  a  melted,  incan- 
descent mass.  Several  analogies  certainly  throw  an  air  of 
plausibility  over  this  hypothesis.  And  if  such  was,  indeed, 
the  earliest  condition  of  the  earth,  the  time  requisite  to  coo- 
dense  it  into  melted  matter  must  have  been  longer  than  any 
other  period  of  its  history. 

Who,  now,  at  all  familiar  with  the  dynamics  of  geological 
agencies,  shall  undertake  to  give  an  arithmetical  expression 
to  the  periods  that  make  up  the  world's  entire  history  ?  Not 
only  does  the  reasoning  faculty  fail  to  grasp  the  entire  sum, 
but  even  imagination,  as  she  flies  backwards  through  period 
after  period,  tires  in  the  effort,  and  brings  back  not  even  a 
conjectural  result.  The  same  feeling  does,  in  fact,  come  over 
the  mind,  which  she  experiences  when  astronomy  has  hurried 
her  from  world  to  world,  from  sun  to  sun,  from  system  to  sys- 
tem, from  nebula  to  nebula,  and  yet  she  seems  no  nearer  to  the 
limits  of  creation  than  when  she  started.  We  know  certainly 
that  there  are  limits ;  because  matter  cannot  be  infinite.  But 
we  cannot  conjecture  where  they  are  fixed.     Wo  know,  also 
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that  there  was  a  time  whea  this  world  did  not  exist,  an  epoch 
when  its  entire  mass  was  spoken  into  existence  by  the  fiat  of 
Jehovah  ;  because  the  Bible  expressly  declares  it.  But  that 
epoch  is  unrevealed.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  geology,  it  was 
certainty  more  than  six  thousand  years  ago.  Nay,  that  sci- 
ence carries  us  as  far  back  into  the  arcana  of  time  as  astron- 
omy does  into  the  arcana  of  space.  Neither  the  distance  in 
the  one  case,  nor  the  duration  in  the  other,  can  be  estimated. 
But  there  is  a  sublime  inspiration  in  the  efibrt  to  grasp  the 
subject ;  and  I  see  not  why  there  is  not  as  much  grandeur 
and  high  gratification  in  the  idea  of  vast  duration  as  of  vast 
expansion.  And  I  see  not  why  we  do  not  gain  as  much  en- 
largement of  our  conceptions  of  the  plans  o£  Jehovah  respect- 
ing the  universe  in  the  one  c^ise  as  in  the  other.  We  cannot 
but  infer,  from  the  pre-Adamic  state  of  our  world,  that  it 
must  have  subserved  other  purposes  than  to  sustain  its  present 
inhabitants. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  geology  gives  us  impressive  examples 
of  the  extent  of  organic  life  on  the  globe  since  its  creation. 

I  shall  not  contend,  with  some  geologists,  that  even  the  hypo- 
isoic  crystalline  rocks  may  once  have  been  filled  with  organic 
remains,  which  have  been  obliterated  by  heat;  and  that,  in 
this  Way,  there  may  have  been  a  number  of  creations  of 
organized  beings  on  the  globe,  of  which  no  trace  now  re- 
mains. I  take  as  the  basis  of  my  argument  only  the  relics 
of  animals  and  plants  actually  found  in  the  rocks.  And  when 
nne  sees  mountain  masses,  often  of  small  shells,  and  spread 
over  wide  areas,  he  is  amazed  to  learn  how  prolific  nature 
has  been.  What  a  countless  number  of  vegetables,  too,  must 
have  been  required  to  produce  beds  of  coal  from  one  to  fifty 
feet  thick,  and  extending  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  and 
alternating  several  times  with  sandstone  in  the  same  basin ! 
39* 
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There  is  reason  to  believe,  too,  that  the  number  of  aninials 
preserved  in  the  strata  bears  only  a  small  proportion  to  those 
which  have  been  utterly  destroyed  and  decomposed  into  their 
original  elements.  For  example,  in  the  sandstone  along  Con- 
necticut River,  the  tracks  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  species 
of  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  have  been  found  most  distinctly 
marked.  Some  of  these  bipeds  must  have  been  of  colossal 
size  —  as  much  as  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  height  And  yet 
scarcely  any  other  vestige  of  their  existence  has  been  discov- 
ered. They  were  the  giant  rulers  of  that  valley  for  centu- 
ries ;  but  they  have  all  vanished.  How  numerous,  then,  may 
have  been  the  softer  animals  of  the  ancient  world,  which 
have  not  left  even  a  footmark  to  certify  their  existence  to 
coming  generations ! 

But  the  facts  recently  brought  to  light  respecting  infusoria 
and  polythalamia  fill  us  with  the  greatest  admiration  of  the 
extent  of  organic  life  upon  the  globe.  We  have  already  seen 
that  some  of  these  animals  are  so  minute  that  eight  millions 
of  them  are  found  in  a  space  not  larger  than  a  mustard-seed ; 
and  yet  they  had  skeletons  of  silex,  lime,  and  iron  ;  and,  of 
course,  these  skeletons  have  been  preserved  ;  and,  though  of 
the  smallest  size,  it  requires  not  less  than  forty-one  billions  to 
make  a  single  cubic  inch  ;  yet  deposits  of  them,  or  o^  species 
not  much  larger,  occur,  several  feet  in  thickness,  and  extend- 
ing over  several  square  miles.  Nay,  the  chalk  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  also  of  Western  Asia,  where  it  constitutes  most 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  extends  southerly  through  Palestine 
into  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  also  deposits  in  North  and  South 
America,  thousands  of  miles  in  extent,  —  this  rock,  I  say,  is 
nearly  half  composed  of  micrescopic  shells.  The  oolite, 
also,  contains  them  ;  and,  indeed,  infusorial  remains  occur  in 
flint  and  opal ;    and,  as  instruments  and  observations  are 
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perfected,  more  and  more  of  the  solid  rocks  are  found  to 
have  once  constituted  the  framework  of  animals.  It  is  hardly 
to  he  douhted  that  such  was  the  fact  with  nearly  all  the  lime- 
stone on  the  globe,  occupying  at  least  a  seventh  part  of  its 
surface.  In  fact,  we  seem  fast  coming  to  regard  as  sober 
truth  the  ancient  adage,  apparently  so  extravagant  —  Omnis 
ealx  €  vermibus  ;  omne  fsrrum  e  vermibus  ;  omnis  silex  e  ver* 
mihu.  Indeed,  it  is  the  opinion  of  so  competent  a  geologist 
as  Dr.  Mantell  that  '^  probably  there  is  not  an  atom  of  the  solid 
materials  of  the  globe  which  has  not  passed  through  the  com- 
plex and  wonderful  laboratory  of  life."  —  Wond.  of  Credlogy^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  670.  —  What  a  vast  field  here  opens  before  us  to 
contemplate  the  far-reaching  plans,  the  benevolence,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Deity ! 

In  the  third  place,  geology  shows  us  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  organic  life  on  the  globe  is  but  one  link  of  a  series, 
extending  very  fsur  backward  and  indefinitely  forward. 

Revelation  describes  only  the  existing  species,  leaving  to 
science  the  task  and  the  privilege  to  lift  up  the  veil  that  hangs 
over  the  past,  and  to  disclose  other  economies  that  have  passed 
away.  How  many  of  them  have  existed  we  do  not  certainly 
know.  If,  with  Agassiz,  we  characterize  them  by  their  pre- 
dominant tribes,  we  might  say  that  all  the  period  previous  to 
die  new  red  sandstone  coni^tuted  the  reign  of  fishes ;  from 
thence  to  the  chalk,  the  reign  of  reptiles  ;  from  thence  to  the 
drift,  the  reign  of  mammifera.  But  this  is  a  less  philosoph- 
ical view  than  that  of  Deshayes,  who  finds  five  great  groups 
of  animals,  specifically  independent  of  one  another.  But 
who  will  attempt  to  fix  the  chronological  limits  of  these  ~S3rs- 
tems  ?  We  can  only  say  that  they  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly long,  if  we  can  place  any  dependence  upon  existing 
analogies ;  and  we  know  that  each  one  of  them  is  made  up  of 
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numerous  subdivisions,  or  minor  groups,  widely,  though  not 
entirely,  different  in  composition  and  organic  contents.  We 
know  that  the  more  we  examine  the  whole  series,  the  deeper 
does  our  conviction  become  that  its  commencement  runs  back 
far,  very  far,  into  the  depths  of  past  eternity.  We  know, 
also,  from  the  joint  testinoooy  of  Scripture  and  geology,  that 
another  change  is  to  pass  over  the  world,  to  prepare  it  for  in- 
habitants far  more  elevated  than  those  now  living  upon  it, 
and  in  possession  of  perfect  holiness  and  perfect  happiness. 
And  it  may  be  it  will  experience  far  greater  changes,  adapt- 
ing  it  for  higher  and  higher  grades  of  being,  through  periods 
of  duration  to  which  we  can  assign  no  limits.  O,  what  a  vast 
chain  of  being  is  here  spread  out  before  the  imagination, 
reaching  immeasurably  far  into  the  depths  of  the  etemityr 
which  is  past,  and  into  the  eternity  which  is  to  come  I  What 
a  field  for  the  display  of  God's  infinite  perfections !  What 
a  vista  does  it  open  to  us  into  the  vast  plans  and  purposes  of 
Jehovah ! 

In  the  fourth  place,  geology  reveals  to  us  a  curious  series 
of  improvements  in  the  condition  of  worlds,  as  they  pass 
through  successive  changes. 

If  the  earth  began  its  existence  in  the  state  of  vapor,  we 
can  hardly  imagine  it  in  that  state  capable  of  sustaining  any 
organic  natures,  formed  upon  the  general  type  of  those  now 
existing.  Nor,  when  the  vapor  was  condensed  into  a  molten 
globe,  could  such  natures  inhabit  it,  till  a  crust  had  formed 
over  its  surface,  and  the  heat  had  been  so  reduced  as  not  to 
decompose  animals  and  plants.  Even  then,  the  natures 
placed  upon  it  must  have  been  of  a  peculiar  and  low  type  of 
organization,  capable  of  enduring  the  high  temperature  and 
catastrophes  which  would  destroy  those  of  more  delicate  and 
complicated  organization.    But  gradually  did  the  temperature 
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dimmish,  while  aqueous  and  atmospheric  agencies  were  accu- 
mulating a  deeper  and  a  richer  soil,  so  that  the  next  change 
of  inhabitants  would  allow  natures  of  a  higher  organization 
and  a  denser  'population  to  occupy  the  surface.  Their  re- 
mains, buried  in  the  earth,  would  increase  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  a  form  available  for  the  use  of  animals  and 
plants  ;  that  is,  lime  would  gradually  be  elimmated,  by  plants 
and  animals,  from  its  more  concealed  combinations  in  the 
crystalline  rocks,  and  be  converted  into  carbonates,  sulphates, 
and  humates.  A  larger  amount  of  organic  matter  would  also 
be  converted  into  humus.  Now,  limestone  soils  are  of  all 
others  most  favorable  to  vegetation,  when  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  organic  matter.  Hence  every  successive  change 
becomes  more  and  more  adapted  for  animals  and  plants,  her 
cause  the  lime  and  the  organic  matter  in  a  state  favorable  for 
their  support  have  been  increasing ;  and  the  present  state  of 
the  surface  is  more  favorable  than  any  conditions  which  have 
preceded  it,  and  accordingly  it  is  peopled  with  more  perfect 
and  more  numerous  organic  natures.  Can  we  doubt  but  that, 
if  another  change  passes  over  the  earth,  this  same  great  prin- 
ciple of  progressive  improvement  will  be  manifested  in  the 
renovated  world  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to  maintain,  however 
that  this  future  change  will  be,  like  the  past  ones^an  improve- 
ment as  to  soil  and  climate ;  for  the  change,  £is  Scripture 
teaches,  will  be  accomplished  by  fire ;  and  so  different  will  be 
the  state  of  existence  in  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
rightebusness,  that  we  cannot  say  how  far  the  present  system 
of  nature  will  be  introduced.  But  that  it  will  be  an  improved 
condition,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  if  we  infer  any  thing  from  the 
splendid  figures  by  which  it  is  described  in  the  Bible,  and 
from  the  character  of  those  who  are  to  be  its  denizens. 
Soioe  of  the  facts  of  modern  astronomy  impress  us  with  th« 
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idea  that  this  principle  of  progress  may  extend  to  other  worlds. 
Some  of  these  are  in  a  gaseous  state,  some  condensed  into 
fiery  liquid  globes,  some  covered  with  a  crust  of  solidified 
volcanic  matter,  and  some  surrounded  by  a  liquid,  like  water. 
Do  not  these  facts  justify  the  supposition,  that  the  changes 
V  hich  our  earth  has  undergone  are  merely  a  single  example 
of  a  great  principle  in  God^s  government  of  the  natural  world  ? 
If  so,  it  presents  the  divine  wisdom  in  an  interesting  aspect 
We  see  the  Deity  employing  the  same  matter  for  different 
purposes.  Instead  of  creating  it  for  one  single  economy  of 
organic  beings,  he  seems  to  have  made  it  the  theatre  for  the 
display  of  his  benevolence  through  successive  periods ;  but  at 
the  ^ame  time  not  losing  sight  of  the  highest  use  he  intended 
to  make  of  it,  by  the  introduction  of  rational  and  immortal 
natures  upon  it.  Human  wisdom  would  have  pronounced  this 
impossible ;  but  divine  wisdom,  prompted  by  divine  benevo- 
lence, could  accomplish  it 

Finally,  geology  discloses  to  us  chemical  change  as  a  great 
animating,  controlling,  and  conservative  principle  of  the  mate-* 
rial  universe. 

When  Newton  brought  to  light  the  principle  of  gravitation, 
and  showed  how  it  controls  and  keeps  in  harmonious  move- 
ment  the  heavenly  bodies,  he  developed  the  great  mechanical 
power  by  which  the  universe  is  governed.  And  this  power 
was  supposed  for  a  long  time  to  be  superior  to  all  others. 
But  geology  has  brought  out  a  second  great  controlling  and 
conservative  agency,  —  the  chemical  power,  —  "the  second 
right  hand  of  the  Creator,"  as  Dr.  McCulloch  expressively 
calls  it  Suppose  matter  under  the  control  of  gravity,  and  let 
it  be  balanced  by  a  centrifugal  force.  You  have,  indeed,  har- 
monious motions  among  the  celestial  bodies,  and,  if  no  dis« 
turbing  cause  come  in,  you  have  endless  motion.     But  until 
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you  introduce  chemical  agencies,  every  thing  in  the  individual 
worlds  would  be  compacted  by  gravity  into  one  dead  mass  of 
matter,  destined  to  no  resurrection.  But  let  chemical  agen- 
cies leaven  that  mass,  let  affinity  and  cohesion  commence 
their  segregating  processes,  and  constant  motion  and  change 
would  follow,  with  a  thousand  new  and  splendid  forms.  Es- 
pecially when  the  Deity  had  infused  the  living  principle  into 
portions  of  that  matter,  and  put  chemistry,  and  her  handmaid 
electricity,  under  the  control  of  the  vital  power,  would  these 
worlds  teem  with  animation,  and  countless  exhibitions  of 
beauty. 

And  in  all  known  worlds,  these  chemical  changes  are  at 
work  unceasingly.  We  know  not  whether  those  worlds  are 
all  inhabited,  but  we  have  evidence  that  all  are  undergoing 
the  transmutations  of  chemistry ;  not  on  their  surface  merely, 
but  in  their  deep  interior.  The  consequence  is,  universal 
change ;  change  often  upon  a  vast  scale ;  change  extending 
through  thousands  and  millions  of  years,  and  through  the  en- 
tire mass  of  immense  worlds.  We  have  glanced,  in  these  lec- 
tures, at  the  most  important  of  those  changes  which  this  world 
has  undergone,  and  we  have  seen  it  to  be  almost  universal. 
We  have  found  that  the  entire  crust  of  the  globe,  many  miles 
in  thickness,  and  probably  to  its  centre,  has  been  dissolved  by 
heat,  and  much  of  it  also  by  water  ;  that  a  large  part  of  it,  at 
least,  has,  by  the  same  chemistry,  been  made  to  constitute  por- 
tions of  the  animal  frame  ;  that,  even  now,  much  of  its  interior 
is  held  in  igneous  solution,  and  that  probably  the  time  was 
when  its  entire  mass  was  a  molten,  self-luminous  world.  In- 
deed, the  conjecture  is  not  without  some  foundation,  which 
carries  back  this  chemical  action  one  step  farther,  and  makes 
the  world  originally  a  diffused  mass  of  nebula. 

At  this  point  of  tie  argument,  geology  appeals  to  astronomy 
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to  show  how  widely  this  principle  of  chemical  change 
has  operated,  and  still  operates,  ia  the  uniTerse.  We  look 
first  ut  the  nebute ;  for  here  we  probably  find  matter  in  its 
roost  chaotic  and  attenuated  form,  constituting  self'*luminoos^ 
diffused  masses  of  vapor.  Id  some  of  them,  howeyer,  that 
matter  has  begun  to  condense,  doubtless  by  the  radiation  of 
its  heat.  In  the  comets,  we  find  probably  similar  matter, 
some  of  it  still  farther  advanced  in  the  process  of  coodensa- 
tion,  so  that  perhaps  a  nearly  solid  nucleus  may  exist  In 
the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  the  condensation  has  gone  on  so  far 
that  cohesive  attraction  begins  to  operate,  the  latent  heat  of 
the  vapor  is  extricated,  and  melted  luminous  worlds  are  the 
result  Around  them,  however,  there  probably  still  floats  a 
wide  atmosphere  of  the  more  elastic  materials,  which  the  heat 
dissipates,  of  which  the  zodiacal  light,  perhaps,  furnishes  us 
with  an  example.  The  nebulosity  which  surrounds  the  aste- 
roids, Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  Vesto,  and  Astrea,  renders  it  proba* 
hie  that,  though  they  have  advanced  so  far  in  the  process  of 
refrigeration  as  to  become  opaque,  they  may  still  retain  beat 
enough  to  dissipate  much  of  their  substance.  Still  farther 
advanced  towards  the  condition  of  a  habitable  world  is  the 
moon ;  and  yet  volcanic  desolation  covers  its  surface.  Not 
improbably  Jupiter  is  nearly  surrounded  with  a  fluid  like 
water,  and  Saturn  by  a  fluid  lighter  than  water  —  being  still 
%rther  advanced  towards  the  condition  of  the  earth. 

I  acknowledge  that  these  are  but  slight  glimpses  of  the 
geology  and  chemistry  of  other  worlds.  And  yet,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  geological  history  of  our  own  globe,  do 
they  not  furnish  us  with  some  extremely  probable  examples 
of  those  changes  to  which  our  earth  has  been  subject  ?  They 
Bhow  us  that  worlds  may  exist  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  that 
■ome  are  actually  at  this  time  in  the  various  conditions  tbroii^b 
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which  geology  supposes  this  world  to  have  passed.  Do  we 
not,  in  these  examples,  gather  strong  intimations  of  a  great 
law  of  chemical  change  in  the  universe  ?  Graseous  matter, 
so  far  as  we  know,  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  state  of 
the  universe ;  and  then,  by  the  agency  of  heat,  it  passes 
through  the  successive  changes  of  liquid  and  solid,  which  have 
been  described. 

The  chemical  changes  that  take  place  on  the  earth,  under 
our  immediate  cognizance,  through  the  agency  of  water,  usu- 
ally proeeed,  under  favorable  circumstances,  in  a  cycle ;  that 
is,  the  substance,  after  passing  through  a  series  of  changes, 
returns  at  length  into  the  same  condition  from  which  it  started. 
Thus  aqueous  vapor,  by  the  loss  of  heat,  is  first  converted 
into  water,  next  into  ice,  and  then,  by  the  access  of  heat,  into 
water  again,  and  at  last  into  vapor.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  whether  those  mutations,  through  which  worlds  are 
passing,  may  not  form  a  similar  cycle.  We  are  able  to  trace 
them  through  several  steps,  from  gaseous  to  liquid,  and  from 
the  liquid  to  the  solid  ;  and  we  are  assured,  on  the  testimony 
of  Scripture,  that  the  next  change  of  the  earth  will  be  from 
solid  to  liquid.  And  in  those  stars  which  in  past  ages  have 
suddenly  broken  forth  with  remarkable  splendor,  and  then 
disappeared,  may  we  not  have  examples  of  other  worlds  burnt 
up,  —  not  annihilated, —  but  deluged  by  fire,  and  either  dissi- 
pated or  again  cooled  ?  What  changes,  if  any,  will  succeed 
the  final  conflgration  of  the  globe,  neither  science  nor  revela- 
tion informs  us. 

Yet,  if  the  laws  of  nature  respecting  heat  are  not  entirely 
altered,  other  changes  must  follow  ;  and  we  have  seen,  in  a 
foTvaer  lecture,  that  those  changes  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  our  ideas  of  heaven,  and  that  they  may,  in  fact,  enhance 
the  happiness  of  heaven.  They  may  go  on  forever ;  in  which 
40 
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case,  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  they  would  form  a  cycle,  though 
how  wide  the  circuit  we  cannot  conjecture ;  or  they  may,  at 
last,  reach  an  unchanging  state.  I  confess,  however,  that 
the  idea  of  perpetual  change  corresponds  best  with  the  analo- 
gies of  the  existing  universe ;  and  in  eternity,  as  well  as  in 
time,  it  may  form  an  essential  element  of  happiness. 

In  this  world,  too,  this  unceasing  change,  though  it  presents 
at  first  view  a  strong  tendency  to  ruin,  is,  in  fact,  the  grand 
conservative  principle  of  material  things.  In  a  world  of  life 
and  motion  like  ours,  it  is  impossible  that  bodies,  especially 
organic  bodies,  should  not  be  sometimes  subject  to  violent  dis- 
arcangements  and  destruction  from  the  mechcmical  agencies 
which  exist ;  and  were  no  chemical  changes  possible,  ultimate 
and  irremediable  ruin  must  be  the  result.  But  the  chemical 
powers,  inherent  in  matter,  soon  bring  forth  new  forms  of 
beauty  from  the  ruins ;  and,  in  fact,  throughout  all  nature, 
the  process  of  renovation  usually  counterbalances  that  of  de- 
struction ;  and  thus  far,  indeed,  the  former  has  done  more 
than  this ;  for  every  time  nature  has  changed  her  dress  in  past 
ages,  she  has  put  on  more  lovely  robes,  and  a  fresher  counte- 
nance. Can  we  doubt  that  this  same  principle  of  change 
operating,  as  it  does,  on  a  stupendous  scale  through  the  uni 
verse,  is  one  of  the  great  means  of  its  preservation  ?  It  seems, 
indeed,  paradoxical  to  say  that  instability  is  the  basis  of  sta- 
bility. But  I  see  not  why  it  is  not  literally  true ;  and  I  can 
hardly  doubt  but  this  principle  is  superior  to  the  laws  of  grav- 
ity —  superior  to  every  other  law,  in  fact,  for  giving  perma- 
nence and  security  to  the  universe. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  case  of  man,  Qonnected  as  diminution 
and  decay  are  with  the  curse  denounced  on  sin,  they  as- 
sume, in  his  view,  a  melancholy  aspect ;  and  the  perishable 
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nature  of  all  created  things  has  ever  been  viewed  by  the  sen- 
•imentalist  with  sad  emotions. 

**  What  does  not  fade  ?    The  tower  that  long  had  stood 
*  The  crush  of  thunder,  and  the  warring  winds, 
Shook  by  the  slow  but  sure  destroyer  Time, 
Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  o'er  its  base ; 
And  flinty  pyramids  and  walls  of  brass 
Descend ;  the  Babylonian  spires  are  sunk ; 
Achaia,  Rome»  and  Egypt  moulder  down. 
Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones ; 
And  tottering  empires  rush  by  their  own  weight 
This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old,  • 

And  all  those  worlds  that  roll  around  the  sun. 
The  sun  himself  shall  die,  and  ancient  night 
Again  involve  the  desolate  abyss."  —  Akenside, 

If*  we  turn  now  our  thoughts  away  from  man's  dissolution, 
and  think  how  speedily  chemical  power  will  raise  nature  out 
of  her  grave,  in  renovated  and  increased  beauty,  this  univer- 
sal tendency  to  Jecay  puts  on  the  aspect  of  a  glorious  trans- 
formation. We  connect  the  changes  around  us  with  those 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe ; 
we  see  them  all  to  be  but  parts  of  a  far-reaching  plan  of  the 
Deity,  by  which  the  stability  of  the  world  is  maintained,  and 
its  progressive  improvement  secured.  When  we  look  for- 
ward, fancy  kindles  at  the  developments  of  divine  power, 
wisdom,  and  benevolence  which  will  in  this  manner  be  made 
in  the  round  of  eternal  ages.  We  see  that  what  our  ignorance 
had  mistaken  for  a  defect  in  nature  is,  in  fact,  a  great  con- 
servative principle  of  the  universe,  which  Newton  did  not 
discover  because  geology  had  not  yet  unfolded  her  record. 

Such  are  the  developments  of  the  divine  character  and 
plans  unfolded  to  us  by  geology.     Compare  them  now  with 
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the  views  which  have  hitherto  p?evailed.  The  commoa  opin- 
ion has  been,  and  still,  indeed,  is,  that  about  six  thpusai^d 
years  ago  this  earth,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  material  universe, 
were  spoken  into  existence  in  a  moment  of  time ;  and  that, 
in  a  few  thousand  more,  they  will,  by  a  similar  fiat,  be  swept 
from  existence,  and  be  no  more.  On  the  other  hand,  geology 
places  the  time  when  the  matter  of  the  universe  was  created 
out  of  nothing  at  an  epoch  indefinitely  but  immensely  remote. 
Since  that  epoch,  this  matter  has  passed  through  a  multitude 
of  changes,  and  been  the  seat  of  numerous  systems  of  or- 
ganic life,  unlike  one  another,  yet  all  linked  together  into  one 
great  system  by  a  most  perfect  unity ;  each  minor  system 
being  most  beautifully  adapted  to  its  place  in  the  great  chain, 
and  yet  each  successive  link  becoming  more  and  more  per- 
fect. Nor  does  geology  admit  that  any  evidence  exists  of 
the  future  annihilation  of  the  material  universe ;  but  rdther 
of  other  changes,  by  which  new  and  brighter  displays  of 
divine  wisdom  and  benevolence  shall  be  brought  out,  it  may 
be  in  endless  succession.  Geology  is  not,  indeed,  insensible 
to  the  displays  of  the  divine  character  which  are  exhibited  on 
the  present  theatre  of  the  world.  Indeed,  ^e  distinctly  rec« 
ognizes  the  act  which  is  now  passing  as  the  most  perfect  of 
all.  Yet  this  scene  of  the  great  drama  she  regards  as  only 
one  of  the  units  of  a  similar  series  of  changes  that  have  gone 
by  or  will  hereafter  come;  the  chain  stretching  so  far  into 
the  eternity  that  is  past  and  the  eternity  that  is  to  come,  that 
the  extremities  are  lost  to  mortal  vision. 

Do  any  shrink  back  from  these  immeose  conclusions,  be* 
cause  they  so  much  surpass  the  views  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  entertain  respecting  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  material  universe  ?  But  why  shoukl  they  be  unwilling  to 
have  geology  liberalize  their-  minds  as  much  in  respeot  to 
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duration  as  astronomy  has  done  in  respect  to  space  ?  Perhaps 
it  is  a  lingering  fear  that  the  geological  views  conflict  with 
revelation.  Such  fears  formerly  kept  back  many  from  giving 
up  their  souls  to  the  noble  truths  of  astronomy.  But  they 
learnt,  at  length,  that  astronomy  merely  illustrates,  and  does 
not  oppose,  revelation.  It  showed  men  how  to  understand 
certain  passages  of  sacred  writ  respecting  the  earth  and 
heavenly  bodies  which  they  had  before  misinterpreted.  Just 
so  is  it  with  geology.  There  is  no  collision  between  its  state^ 
ments  and  revelation.  It  only  enables  us  more  correctly  to 
interpret  some  portions  of  the  Bible;  and  then,  when  we 
have  admitted  the  new  interpretation,  it  brings  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  plans  and  attributes  of  Jehovah.  Greology, 
therefore,  should  be  viewed,  as  it  really  is,  as  the  auxiliary  both 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  And  when  its  religious 
relations  are  fully  understood,  theology,  I  doubt  not,  will  be 
as  anxious  to  cultivate  its  alliance  as  she  has  been  fearful  of 
it  in  days  past 

"  Shall  it  any  longer  be  said,"  remarks  Dr.  Buckland, "  that 
a  science  which  unfolds  such  abundant  evidence  of  the  being 
and  attributes  of  Grod,  can  reasonably  be  viewed  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  efficient  auxiliary  and  handmaid  of  religion  P 
Some  few  there  still  may  be  whom  timidity,  or  prejudice,  or 
want  of  opportunity,  allow  not  to  examine  its  evidence  ;  who 
are  alarmed  by  the  novelty,  or  surprised  by  the  magnitude 
and  extent,  of  the  views  which  geology  forces  on  their  atten- 
tion ;  and  who  would  rather  have  kept  closed  the  volume  of 
witness  which  has  been  sealed  up  for  ages  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  than  to  impose  on  the  student  m  natural 
theology  the  duty  of  studying  its  contents  —  a  duty  in  which, 
for  lack  of  experience,  they  may  anticipate  a  hazardous  c 
\abca  ious  task,  but  which,  by  tlK>se  engaged  in  it,  is  found  to 
40» 
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be  a  rational,  and  righteous,  and  delightful  exercise  of  the 
highest  faculties  in  multiplying  the  evidence  of  the  existence, 
and  attributes,  and  providence  of  God.  The  alarm,  however, 
which  was  excited  by  the  novelty  of  its  first  discoveries,  has 
well  nigh  passed  away ;  and  those  to  whom  it  has  been  per- 
mitted to  be  the  humble  instruments  of  their  promulgation, 
and  who  have  steadily  persevered,  under  the  firm  conviction 
that  *  truth  can  never  be  opposed  to  truth,'  and  that  the  works 
of  Grod,  when  rightly  understood,  and  viewed  in  their  true 
relations,  and  from  a  right  position,  would  at  length  be  found 
to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  word,  are  now  receiving 
their  high  reward  in  finding  difficulties  vanish,  objections  grad- 
ually withdrawn,  and  in  seeing  the  evidences  of  geology  ad- 
mitted into  the  list  of  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  great  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  theology.''  —  Bridgewater  Treatise^ 
vol.  i.  p.  593. 

Such,  then,  in  conclusion  of  the  subject,  is  the  religion  of 
geology.  It  has  been  described  as  a  region  divided  between 
the  barren  mountains  of  scepticism  and  the  putrid  fens  and 
quagmires  of  infidelity  and  atheism ;  producing  only  a  gloomy 
and  a  poisonous  vegetation;  covered  with  fogs,  and  swept 
over  by  pestilential  blasts.  But  this  report  was  made  by  those 
who  saw  it-  at  a  distance.  We  have  found  it  to  be  a  land 
abounding  in  rich  landscapes,  warmed  by  a  bright  sun,  blest 
with  a  balmy  atmosphere,  covered  by  noble  forests  and  sweet 
flowers,  with  fruits  savory  and  healthful.  We  have  ascended 
Its  lofty  mountains,  and  there  have  we  been  greeted  with 
prospects  of  surpassing  loveliness  and  overwhelming  sublim- 
ity. In  short,  nowhere  in  the  whole  world  of  science  do  we 
find  regions  where  more  of  the  Deity  is  seen  in  his  works. 
To  him  wliose  heart  is  warmed  by  true  piety,  and  whose 
mmd  has  broken  the  narrow  shell  of  prejudice,  and  can  grasp 
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noble  th  >ughts,  these  are  delightful  fields  through  which  t« 
wander.  More-  and  more  they  must  become  the  favorite 
haunts  of  such  hearts  and  such  minds.  For  there  do  views 
open  upon  the  soul,  respecting  the  character  and  plans  of  the 
Deity,  as  large  and  refreshing  as  those  which  astronomy  pre- 
sents. Nay,  in  their  practical  bearing,  these  views  are  far 
more  important.  Mechanical  philosophy  introduces  an  un« 
bending  and  unvarying  law  between  the  Creator  and  his 
works;  but  geology  unveils  his  providential  hand,  cutting 
asunder  that  law  at  intervals,  and  planting  the  seeds  of  a  new 
economy  upon  a  renovated  world.  We  thus  seem  to  be 
brought  into  near  communion  with  the  infinite  mind.  We  are 
prepared  to  listen  to  his  voice  when  it  speaks  in  revelation. 
We  recognize  his  guiding  and  sustaining  agency  at  every 
step  of  our  pilgrimage.  And  we  await  in  confident  hope  and 
joyful  anticipation  those  sublimer  manifestations  of  his  charac- 
ter and  plans,  and  those  higher  enjoyments  which  will  greet 
tiie  pure  soul  in  the  round  of  eternal  ages.. 
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LECTURE    XIV. 

SCIENTIFIC   TRUTH.  RIGHTLY  UNDERSTOOD,  IS   RELI* 
GIOUS  TRUTH. 

The  connectioD  between  science  and  religion  has  ever  beer 
a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  enlightened  and  reflecting  minds. 
Too  often,  however,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  the  theologian 
on  the  one  hand,  looked  with  jealousy  upon  science,  fearful 
that  its  influence  was  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  true  religion ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  philosopher,  in  the  pride  of  a 
sceptical  spirit,  has  scorned  an  alliance  between  science  and 
theology,  and  even  fancied  many  a  discrepancy.  Both  these 
opinions  are  erroneous ;  and  disastrously  have  they  operated, 
as  well  upon  science  as  upon  religion.  The  position  which  I 
take,  and  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  maintain,  is,  that  scientific 
truth,  rightly  understood,  is  religious  truth. 

The  proposition  may  be  misunderstood  at  its  first  announce  - 
ment,  but  I  hope,  ere  its  examination  be  finished,  to  satisfy 
you  that  it  is  true  ;  and  if  so,  that  it  ought  to  reconcile  reli 
gion  to  science,  and  science  to  religion. 

In  arriving  at  correct  conclusions  concerning  this  statement, 
much  will  depend  on  the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  the 
phrase  religious  truth.  Religion  is  properly  defined  to  be 
piety  towards  God.  This  piety  implies  two  things  :  first,  a 
correct  knowledge  of  God ;  and  secondly,  the  exercise  of 
proper  affections  in  view  of  that  knowledge.  The  former 
constitutes  the  theoretic  part  of  religion,  and  is  investigated 
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solely  by  the  understanding.  The  latter  constitutes  the  prac- 
tical part  of  religion,  and  depends  much  upon  the  will,  the 
heart,  or  the  moral  powers  of  man.  All  truth,  therefore, 
which  illustrates  the  divine  character  or  government,  or  which 
tends  to  produce  right  afiections  towards  God,  is  properly  de- 
nominated religious  truth.  If,  then,  I  can  show  that  all  sci- 
entific truth,  rightly  understood,  has  one  or  both  of  these 
efiects,  it  will  follow  that  it  is  strictly  religious  truth. 

Scientific  truth  is  but  another  name  for  the  laws  of  nature. 
And  a  law  of  nature  is  merely  the  uniform  mode  in  which  the 
Deity  operates  in  the  created  universe.  It  follows,  then,  that 
science  is  only  a  history  of  the  divine  operations  in  matter 
and  mind. 

In  order  to  avoid  mistake,  we  must  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  principles  of  science,  and  the  application  of  those 
principles  to  the  useful  arts  of  life.  The  principles  themselves 
are  an  illustration  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  benevolence,  but 
their  application  to  the  arts  illustrates  the  ingenuity  and  wis- 
dom of  man.  At  the  most,  therefore,  the  latter  only  indirectly 
and  remotely  exhibits  the  character  of  the  Deity,  while  the 
former  directly  shows  forth  his  perfections. 

I  now  proceed  to  establish  my  general  proposition,  by  show- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  that  all  scientific  truth  is  adapted  to 
frove  the  existence  or  to  illustrate  the  perfections  of  the  Deity. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  natural 
theology,  by  such  men  as  Newintyt,  Ray,  Derham,  Wol las- 
ton,  Clarke,  Butler,  Tucker,  Paley,  Chalmers,  Crombie, 
Brown,  Brougham,  Harris,  M'Cosh,  and  the  authors  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  I  need  not  surely  go  into  details  to 
prove  that  science  in  general  is  a  great  storehouse  of  facts  to 
illustrate  the  divine  perfections  and  government.  It  is,  in- 
deedy  a  vast  repository,  from  which   materials     ave  been 
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drawn  on  which  to  build  the  argument  for  the  divine  existeneo 
and  character.  Efforts  have  been  made,  it  is  true,  in  nuxl- 
em  times,  to  show  that  the  whole  argument  from  design  ia 
inconclusive.  It  is  said,  that  though  the  operations  of  nature 
seem  to  show  desifi;n  and  contrivance,  they  need  no  highc?" 
powers  than  those  that  exist  in  nature  itself.  They  do  not 
prove  the  existence  of  an  independent  personal  agent,  sepii- 
rate  from  the  material  world.  Animals,  and  even  plants,  pos- 
sess an  inherent  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  may  not  a  higher  exercise  of  this  same  power 
explain  all  the  operations  of  nature  without  any  other  Deity  ? 

.This  argument  appears  to  me  to  be  utterly  set  aside  by  the 
following  coiisiderations :  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  power 
inherenl  in  vegetable  or  animal  natures  which  can  properly 
be  called  the  jiower  of  contrivance  and  design,  except  so  far 
as  it  exists  in  their  minds.  All  other  examples  show  merely 
the  operation  of  impulse,  or  instinct,  and  will  not  at  all  ex- 
plain that  wide-reaching  contrivance  and  design  which  cause 
all  the  operations  of  nature  to  conspire  to  certain  great  results, 
and  to  constitute  one,  and  only  one,  great  system.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  operations  of  intellect  furnish  us  with  the  only 
examples  in  nature  of  that  kind  of  contrivance  and  design 
which  must  have  arranged  and  adapted  the  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  in  the  third  place,  no  intellect,  within  our. knowl- 
edge, Ia  capacious  enough  to  have  contrived  and  arranged  the 
universe.  Indeed,  to  the  capacity  of  that  mind  which  could 
have  done  this  we  can  assign  no  limits,  and,  therefore,  infer  it 
to  be  infinite.  In  other  words,  we  infer  the  existence  of  the 
Deity.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  whole  force  of  this  argument 
rests  upon  the^  supposed  uniformity  of  nature.  For  no  one 
imagines  that  there  exists  at  present,  in  nature,  any  power  of 
contrivance  and  design  sufficient  to  work  a  miracle  ;  in  othei 
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urords,  te  introduce  new  races  of  animals  and  plants.  ^  Could 
this  uniformity  once  be  l»roken  up,^^  says  an  ingenious  exposi- 
tor of  this  atheistic  argument,  "  could  this  rigid  order  be  once 
infringed  for  a  good  and  manifest  reason,  it  would  change  the 
whole  face  of  the  ailment.  Could  we  see  the  sun  stand  still 
in  heaven,  that  the  wicked  might  be  overthrown,  then  should 
we  be  assured  of  a  personal  power  with  a  distinct  will,  whose 
agents  and  ministers  these  laws  were.  Such  an  event  would 
be  a  miracle.  But  if  such  events  have  happened,  they  are  not 
a  part  of  nature ;  it  is  not  nature  that  tells  us  of  them,  and  it 
is  only  with  her  that  we  are  at  present  concerned."  —  Presi* 
dent  Hopkins^  Quarterly  Observer^  Oct.  1833,  p.  309. 

Greology,  however,  does  reveal  to  us  miracles  of  stupen* 
dous  import,  miracles  of  creation,  wiiich  infinite  power  and 
wisdom  alone  could  have  produced.  Hence,  if  the  testimony 
of  that  science  be  admitted,  this  reasoning  can  no  longer  stand 
1^  test  of  examination,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
argument  for  God's  existence  from  design,  which  has  ever 
been  so  satisfactory  to  every  mind  not  clouded  by  metaphys 
ics,  is  left  standing  on  an  immovable  foundation. 

To  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  started :  it  is  not 
necessary,  I  say,  to  go  into  a  detailed  examination  of  each 
particular  science,  and  show  how  its  principles  prove  and 
illustrate  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  for  the  work 
has  already  been  done  more  ably  and  thoroughly  than  I  can 
do  it,  and  admitted  by  all,  save  the  few  who  reject  the  argu- 
ment from  design  altogether.  There  are  a  few  sciences, 
however,  which  have  been  hitherto  chiefly  passed  by,  because 
they  were  not  supposed  capable  of  throwing  any  light  of  con- 
sequence upon  theology.  Let  us  see  whether  these  sciences 
ure  as  barren  of  religious  interest  as  has  been  supposed. 

Greology  is  a  branch  of  knowledge,  which,  a  few  years  ago. 
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would  Sa^re  been  at  once  selected  as  not  only  destitute  c^any 
imporum  religious  applications,  but  as  of  a  positively  injurious 
tendency ,  and  even  now,  such  is  the  feeling  probably  of  a 
majority  o/  the  religious  worid.  True,  it  touches  religion, 
natural  and  revealed,  at  many  points ;  but  so  novel  and  star- 
tling arc  its  conclusions,  that  they  are  thought  to  unsettle  more 
minds  than  they  confirm.  They  fall  in  with  many  of  the 
views  of  sc«tpticism,  and  especially  confirm  its  doubts  con- 
cerning the  age  of  the  world,  and  compel  the  religious  man 
to  give  up  fong-cherished  opmipns  upon  this  point,  and  on 
other  collateral  subjects.  But  we  have  gone  into  a  careful- 
examination  of  the  religious  applications  of  this  science,  and 
have  we  not  fovmd  it  most  fertile  in  its  illustrations  both  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion  ?  Let  us  just  recapitulate  the 
conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

In  the  first  place,  geology  furnishes  important  illustratiooff 
of  revealed  religion.  It  confirms  the  statement  that  the  pres- 
ent continents  of  oui  globe  were  once,  and  for  an  indefinite 
time,  beneath  the  ocean,  and  that  they  were  subsequently 
lifted  above  the  waters  by  internal  agencies.  It  agrees  with 
revelation  in  making  water  and  heat  the  two  great  agentn  of 
geological  change  upon  and  within  the  earth,  and  that  the 
work  of  creation,  after  the  production  of  matter,  was  pro- 
gressive. It  shows  us  equally  with  revelation,  that  the  existing 
races  of  animals  and  plants  on  the  globe  were  created  at  a 
comparatively  recent  epoch,  and  that  man  commenced  his 
existence  not  more  than  six  thousand  years  ago.  It  shows  us, 
also,  that  the  earth  contains  within  itself  the  volcanic  agency 
necessary  for  its  future  destruction  by  combustion,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  important  illustration  of  revealed 
inith,  which  geology  affords,  b  the  light  which  it  casts  upon 
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certain  passages  of  the  Bible  relating  to  the  creation.  As 
those  texts  which  represent  the  earth  as  immovable,  and  the 
heavenly  bodies  as  moving  diurnally  around  it,  were  not  rightly 
understood,  until  astronomy  had  discovered  the  true  theory  of 
the  solar  system,  so  those  passages  which  relate  to  the  period 
of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  the  introduction  of  death  into 
the  world,  and  the  extent  and  operation  of  the  deluge,  were 
misinterpreted  till  geology  disclosed  their  true  meaning.  It 
is  still  customary,  indeed,  to  speak  of  geology  and  revelation 
as  in  collision  with  each  other  on  these  subjects  ;  but  this  is  a 
false  view  of  the  case.  Revelation  is  illustrated,  not  opposed, 
by  geology.  Who  thinks,  at  this  day,  of  any  discrepancy 
between  astronomy  and  revelation  ?  And  yet,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  the  evidence  of  such  discrepancy  was  far  more 
striking  than  any  which  can  now  be  offered  to  show  geology 
at  variance  with  the  Scriptures.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  look 
upon  that  science  as  illustrating,  instead  of  opposing,  the 
Scriptures. 

Once  admitting  the  conclusions  of  geology  as  to  the  great 
age  of  the  world,  a  flood  of  light  is  shed  upon  some  of  the 
most  difficult  points  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
It  shows  the  occurrence  of  numerous  changes  on  the  globe 
which  nothing  but  the  power  of  God  could  have  produced, 
and  which,  in  fact,  were  most  striking  and  stupendous  mir- 
acles. Hence  the  arguments  which  have  so  long  been  em- 
ployed to  show  that  the  world  is  eternal  are  rendered  nuga- 
tory ;  for  if  we  can  point  to  epochs  when  entire  races  of 
animals  and  plants  began  to  exist  on  the  globe,  we  prove  the 
agency  of  a  Deity  quite  as  strikingly  as  if  we  could  show  the 
moment  when  the  matter  of  the  world  was  summoned  into 
existence  out  of  nothing.  In  the  same  manner,  also,,  we 
silence  the  argument  against  the  giving  of  a  revelation  from 
41 
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beaven,  as  well  as  the  miracles  by  which  it  is  substantiated 
OD  the  ground  that  we  have  no  example  of  a  special  interfer 
ence  with  the  established  course  of  nature.  Here  we  have 
interpositions  long  anterior  to  man^s  existence,  as  well  as  by 
his  creation,  which  take  away  all  improbability  from  those 
which  are  implied  in  a  revelation.  We  hence  likewise  estab- 
lish the  doctrine  of  a  special  providence  over  the  world — a 
doctrine  proved  with  great  difficulty  by  any  other  reasoiiing 
of  natural  theology. 

Still  more  abundant  is  the  evidence  derived  from  geology 
of  the  divine  benevolence.  And  this  evidence  comes  mostly 
from  the  operations  and  final  effect  of  the  most  desolating 
agencies,  heretofore  regarded  as  a  proof  of  malevolence,  or, 
at  least,  of  vindictive  justice ;  and  we  may  reasonably  infer, 
that  could  we  look  through  the  whole  system  of  divine  govern- 
ment, we  should  find  that  all  evil  is  only  a  necessary  mefins 
of  the  greatest  good. 

No  one  can  examine  existing  nature  without  being  con- 
vinced that  all  its  parts  and  operations  belong  to  one  great 
system.  Greology  makes  other  economies  of  wide  extent  to 
pass  before  us,  opening  a  vista  indefinitely  backward  into  the 
hoary  past ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  witness  that  same  unity  of 
design  pervading  all  preceding  periods  of  the  world's  history, 
linking  the  whole  into  one  mighty  scheme,  worthy  its  infinite 
Contriver. 

How  much,  also,  does  this  science  enlarge  our  conceptions 
of  the  plans  and  operations  of  Jehovah  I  We  had  been  ac- 
customed to  limit  our  views  of  the  creative  agency  of  Grod  to 
the  few  thousand  years  of  man's  existence,  and  to  anticipate 
the  destruction  of  the  material  universe  in  a  few  th  msand 
years  more.  But  geology  makes  the  period  of  man's  exist- 
ence on  the  globe  only  one  short  link  of  a  chain  of  revolutiona 
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which  preceded  his  exists Dce,  and  which  reaches  forward  im- 
measurably far  into  the  future.  We  see  the  same  matter  in 
the  hands  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  by  means  of  the  great  con- 
servative principle  of  chemical  change,  passing  through  a 
multitude  of  stupendous  revolutions,  sustaining  countless  and 
varied  forms  of  organic  life,  and  presenting  an  almost  illim- 
itable panorama  of  the  plans  of  an  infinite  Grod. 

If  such  is  the  fruit  which  geology  pours  into  the  lap  of  re- 
ligion, how  misunderstood  have  been  its  principles !  In  many 
a  mind  there  is  still  an  anxious  fear  lest  its  discoveries  should 
prove  unfavorable  to  religion  ;  and  they  would  feel  greatly 
relieved  could  they  only  be  assured  that  no  influence  injurious 
to  piety  would  emanate  from  that  science.  But  we  can  give 
them  for  more  than  this  assurance.  We  can  draw  from  this 
science  more  to  illustrate  and  confirm  religion  than  from  any 
other ;  and  we  believe  that  the  history  of  the  past  justifies  the 
general  conclu^on,  that  those  sciences  whose  early  develop- 
ments excited  most  apprehensions  of  a  collision  with  religion, 
have  ultimately  furnished  the  most  abundant  illustrations  of 
its  principles. 

Another  science  regarded  as  barren  of  religious  applica- 
tions, and  even  as  sometimes  positively  injurious,  is  mathe- 
matics. Its  principles  are,  indeed,  of  so  abstruse  a  nature, 
th^t  it  is  not  easy  to  frame  out  of  them  a  religious  argument 
that  is  capable  of  popular  illustration.  But,  in  fact,  mathe- 
matical laws  form  the  basis  of  nearly  all  the  operations  of 
nature.  They  constitute,  as  it  wore,  the  very  framework  of 
the  material  worid.  When  we  look  up  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
we  see  them  directed  and  controlled,  along  with  the  earth,  by 
those  laws,  which  vary  not,  by  an  iota,  from  century,  to  cen- 
tury. The  infinity  of  changes,  which  are  going  on  in  the 
coo^tution  of  bodies  upon  and  within  the  earth,  chemistry 
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reduces  to  mathematical  laws.  So  far  as  organic  operations 
depend  upon  chemical  changes,  —  and  this  is  very  far, — 
mathematics  is  the  controlling  power.  I  will  not  say,  that  life 
and  intellect  are  in  a  strict  sense  under  the  guidance  of  math- 
ematics ;  and  yet  I  doubt  not  that  their  operations  are  limited 
and  controlled  by  its  principles.  Confident  am  I  that  atmos- 
pheric changes,  apparently  quite  as  anomalotis  and  irregular 
as  the  movements  of  the  vital  and  intellectual  principles,  rest 
on  mathematics  as  certainly  as  do  the  revolutions  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies. 

It  seems,  then,  that  this  science  forms  the  very  foundati<»i 
of  all  arguments  for  Theism,  from  the  arrangements  and  oper- 
ations of  the  material  universe.  We  do,  indeed,  neglect  the 
foundation,  and  point  only  to  the  superstructure,  when  we 
state  these  arguments.  But  suppose  mathematical  laws  to  be 
at  once  struck  from  existence,  and  what  a  hideous  chaos 
would  the  universe  present !  What  then  would  become  of 
the  marks  of  design  and  unity  in  nature,  and  of  the  Theist^a 
argument  for  the  being  of  a  God  ? 

But  mathematical  principles  furnish  several  interesting  illus- 
trations of  truth,  of  no  small  importance.  In  a  former  lecture, 
we  have  seen  how  the  doctrine  of  miracles  stands  forth  cona- 
pletely  vindicated  by  an  appeal  to  mathematical  laws  ;  how,  in 
fact,  they  might  have  formed  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the 
universe,  when  first  it  was  conceived  in  the  divine  mind,  and 
how  their  occurrence  may  be  as  much  the  result  of  a  fixed  law 
as  the  most  common  operations  of  nature ;  so  that  in  this  way 
all  improbability  of  their  occurrence,  on  the  ground  that  nature 
is  constant,  is  removed.  These  views  are  illustrated  in  that 
singular,  yet  original  work  of  Professor  Babbage,  called  the 
'*  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  a  work  written,  it  is  true,  in 
part,  under  the  influence  of  exasperated  feelings,  but  yet  fuU 
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cf  original  and  ingenious  suggestions.  But  these  views  havfe 
been  so  fully  presented  in  the  Lecture  on  Special  and  Mirac- 
ulous Providence,  and  in  that  upon  the  Telegraphic  System 
of  the  Universe,  that  they  need  not  here  be  repeated. 

Mathematics,  also,  aids  our  conceptions  of  truths  of  religion 
df  Ticult  or  impossible,  from  their  nature,  of  being  understood 
by  finite  beings.  All  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  being  infi- 
nite, are  of  this  description.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
contemplation  of  a  mathematical  series,  either  increasing  of 
decreasing,  gives  us  the  strongest  apprehension  of  infinity 
which  we  can  attain.  It  puts  into  our  hands  a  thread  by 
which  we  can  find  our  way,  as  far  as  our  powers  will  carry 
us,  towards  infinity.  True,  after  we  have  followed  the  series 
till  the  mind  stops  exhausted,  we  are  no  nearer  infinity  than 
when  we  started ;  yet  we  do  get  most  deeply  impressed  with 
the  unfathomableness  of  the  abyss  that  separates  the  finite  from 
the  infinite. 

To  many  minds  all  statements  of  the  biblical  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  appear  so  absurd  and  contradictory  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  belief.  Yet  let  it  be  stated  to  a  man,  for  the  first 
time,  that  two  lines  may  approach  each  other  fojever  without 
meeting,  and  it  must  appear  equally  absurd.  But  after  you 
have  demonstrated  to  him  the  properties  of  the  hyperbola  and 
its  asymptote,  the  apparent  absurdity  vanishes.  So,  when  the 
theologian  has  stated,  that  by  the  divine  unity  he  means  only 
a  numerical  unity,  —  in  other  words,  that  there  is  but  one  Su- 
preme Being,  and  that  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead  are 
one  in  this  sense,  and  three  only  in  those  respects  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  unity,  —  every  philosophical  mind,  whether  it 
admits  that  the  Scriptures  teach  this  doctrine  or  not,  must  see 
that  there  is  no  absurdity  or  contradiction  in  it.  And  thus  it 
may  happen,  that  the  solution  of  a  man^s  difficulties  on  this 
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subject  may  come  from  a  proposition  of  conic  sections,  as  in 
fact  we  know  to  have  been  the  case. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  mathematicians  have  been  unusu- 
ally prone  to  scepticism  concerning  religious  truth.  If  it  be 
so,  it  probably  originates  from  the  absurd  attempt  to  apply 
mathematical  reasoning  to  moral  subjects  ;  or,  rather,  the  devo- 
tees of  this  science  often  become  so  attached  to  its  demonstra- 
tions, that  they  will  not  admit  any  evidence  of  a  less  certain 
character.  They  do  not  realize  the  total  difference  between 
moral  and  mathematical  reasonings,  and  absurdly  endeavor  to 
stretch  religion  on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  mathematics.  No 
wonder  they  become  sceptics.  But  the  fault  is  in  themselves, 
not  in  this  science,  whose  natural  tendencies,  upon  a  pure  and 
exalted  mind,  are  favorable  to  religion,  because  its  principles 
illustrate  religion. 

There  are  several  other  sciences,  whose  earlier  develop- 
ments were  supposed  for  a  time  to  be  unfavorable  to  religion ; 
and  hence  has  originated  a  ground  of  apprehension  respecting 
science  generally.  When  the  Gopernican  system  of  astron- 
omy was  introduced,  it  was  thought  impossible  ever  to  recon- 
cile it  to  the  plain  declarations  of  Scripture ;  and  hence  at 
least  one  venerable  astronomer  was  obliged  to  recant  that 
system  upon  his  knees.  Similar  fears  of  collision  between 
science  and  revelation  were  excited  when  chemistry  announced 
that  the  main  part  of  the  earth  has  already  been  oxidized,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  hereafter  be  literally  burnt.  Because 
some  physiologists  have  been  materialists,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  physiology  was  favorable  to  materialism.  But  it  b  now 
found  that  they  were  materialists  in  spite  of  physiology,  rather 
than  from  a  correct  interpretation  of  its  facts. 

Strong  apprehensions  have  also  been  excited  respecting 
phrenology  and  mesmerism.     And,  indeed,  in  their  piesent 
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aspect,  these  sciences  are  probably  made  to  exert  a  more  un- 
friendly influence  upon  vital  religion  than  any  other.  Those 
who  profess  to  understand  and  teach  them  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  decided  opponents  of  special  providence  and 
special  grace,  and  many  of  them  materialists.  But  this  is  not 
because  there  are  any  special  grounds  for  such  opinions  in 
phrenology  or  mesmerism.  The  latter  branch,  indeed,  afibrds 
such  decided  proofs  of  immaterial  ism,  as  to  have  led  several 
able  materialists  to  change  their  views.  Nor  does  phrenology 
afford  any  stronger  proof  that  law  governs  the  natural  world, 
than  do  the  other  sciences.  But  when  a  man  who  is  sceptical 
becomes  deeply  interested  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  and 
fancies  himself  to  be  an  oracle  respecting  it,  he  will  torture 
its  principles  till  they  are  made  to  give  testimony  in  favor  of 
his  previous  sceptical  views,  although,  in  fact,  the  tones  are 
as  unnatural  as  those  of  ventriloquism,  and  as  deceptive. 
When  true  philosophy  shall  at  length  determine  what  are  the 
genuine  principles  of  phrenology  and  mesmerism,  we  can 
judge  of  their  bearing  upon  religion ;  but  the  history  of  other 
sciences  shows  us  that  we  need  have  no  fears  of  any  col- 
lision, when  the  whole  subject  is  brought  fairly  into  the 
daylight. 

Upon  the  whole,  every  part  of  science,  which  has  been 
supposed,  by  the  fears  of  friends  or  malice  of  foes,  to  con- 
flict with  religion,  has  been  found,  at  length,  when  fully  under- 
stood, to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  principles,  and  even 
to  illustrate  them.  It  is  high  time,  therefore,  for  the  friends 
of  religion  to  cease  fearing  any  injury  to  the  cause  of  religion 
from  science  ;  and  high  time,  also,  for  the  enemies  of  religion 
to  cease  expecting  any  such  collision. 

In  conclusion  of  this  argument,  we  may  safely  challenge 
any  one  to  point  out  a  single  principle  of  science  which  doe« 
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not  Id  some  way  illustrate  the  perfections  of  the  Deity  ;  and 
if  be  cannot,  scientific  truth  may  be  appropriately  called  re* 
ligious  trutb,  especially  since  sucb  illustrations  are  tbe  highest 
use  to  which  science  can  be  applied.  It  is  no  drawback  on 
the  argument  because  so  few  make  this  use  of  science,  nor 
because  some  attempt  to  array  science  against  religion ;  for 
this  only  shows  how  men  may  neglect  the  most  important  use 
to  which  science  can  be  applied,  or  how  they  can  pervert  the 
richest  gifls. 

I  derive  a  second  argument  in  support  of  the  general  posi- 
tion, that  scientific  truth  is  religious  truth,  from  the  fact  that 
it  will  survive  the  present  worlds  and  its  examination  become 
a  part  of  the  employments  and  enjoyments  of  heaven. 

The  Scriptures  are,  indeed,  sparing  in  their  details  of  the 
specific  employments  of  the  heavenly  world,  except  so  far  as 
worship  and  praise  are  concerned.  But  that  worship  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  heart,  (as  it  is  in 
this  world  when  acceptable,)  in  view  of  some  manifestations 
of  the  divine  character.  Accordingly,  the  first  sentence  of  the 
future  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  as  the  saints  stand  with 
the  harps  of  God  upon  the  sea  of  glass,  is,  Great  and  marvel' 
lous  are  thy  works^  Lord  God  Almighty,  The  works  of  God, 
then,  will  be  studied  in  the  future  world  ;  and  what  i^  that  but 
the  study  of  the  sciences  }  It  is,  indeed,  said  by  the  apostle, 
that  whether  there  he  tongues^  they  shall  cease^  [that  is,  in  a  fu- 
ture world  ;]  whether  there  he  knowledge^  it  shall  vanish  away ; 
and  hence  it  has  sometimes  been  inferred  that  all  the  knowl- 
edge which  we  acquire  in  this  world  will  disappear  with  this 
world.  But  this  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  for 
in  a  variety  of  places  the  Bible  represents  both  the  righteous 
and  wicked  in  another  world  as  conscious  of  what  took  place 
on  earth  ;  and,  unless  the  nature  of  the  mind  be  changed  at 
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death,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  the  knowledge  we 
acquire  here  should  be  lost.  This  passage  may  refer  to  one 
of  those  gifts  of  inspiration  peculiar  to  apostolic  times,  called 
by  the  sacred  writer  the  word  of  knowledge.  But  more  prob- 
ably he  meant  to  teach  that,  so  much  brighter  and  clearer  will 
be  the  disclosures  of  another  world,  that  most  of  cur  present 
knowledge  will  be  eclipsed  and  forgotten.  But  this  does  not 
imply  that  our  future  knowledge  will  be  essentially  different 
in  nature  from  that  which  we  acquire  on  earth.  The  grand 
difference  is,  that-  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly^  but  then 
face  to  face. 

We  can,  also,  see  why  some  branches  of  science  cultivated 
on  earth  should  be  very  much  modified  in  a  future  world. 
There  are  several,  for  instance,  dependent  mainly  upon  the 
present  organic  constitution  of  nature  ;  and  of  such  branches 
only  the  general  principles  can  survive  the  destruction  of  the 
existing  framework  of  animals  and  plants.  Take,  for  an  ex- 
ample,  anatomy  and  physiology.  We  believe,  indeed,  that 
the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  will  be  mate- 
rial, and  that  the  bodies  of  men  will  also  be  material.  But 
even  though  these  bodies  should  be  organized,  we  learn  from 
the  Scriptures  that  this  organization  will  be  very  different 
from  our  present  bodies.  They^  says  Christ,  who  shall  be 
accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  worlds  and  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage^ 
neither  can  they  die  any  more ;  for  they  are  equal  unto  the 
angels.  Paul's  vivid  description  of  the  future  spiritual  body 
leaves  the  impression  on  the  mind  that  it  must .  be  very  dis- 
similar tox»ur  present  bodies.  He  does  not  attempt  to  define 
the  spiritual  body,  probably  because  we  cculd  not  understand 
the  definition,  nnca  it  would  be  so  unlike  any  thing  on  earth. 
fie   repretrmts   it   as  incorruptible,  powerful,  and    glorious 
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entiiely  in  contrast  with  our  present  bodies,  and  declares 
that  it  is  not  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  it  is  not  organized  like 
our  present  bodies. 

It  seems,  then,  that  we  have  no  certain  evidence  that  the 
future  spiritual  body  will  be  organized ;  and  in  a  former  lec- 
ture we  have  seen  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  it  en- 
dowed with  organs.  If  not,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sciences  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  can  have  no  existence  in  a  future 
world,  except  in  the  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
there  are  some  things  in  Paul's  description  of  the  future  body 
that  make  it  quite  probable  that  its  organization  will  be  much 
more  exquisite  than  any  thing  in  existence  on  earth.  He 
represents  it  as  springing  from  our  present  bodies  as  a  germ 
from  a  seed ;  and  this  would  seem  to  imply  organization ; 
though  we  must  not  infer  too  much  from  a  mere  rhetorical 
similitude.  But  he  also  represents  the  spiritual  body  as  far 
transcending  the  natural  body  in  glory  and  in  power ;  and, 
since  the  latter  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  we  know 
of  nothing  but  the  most  exquisite  organization  that  can  give 
the  spiritual  body  such  a  superiority  over  the  natural.  Ad- 
mitting that  such  will  be  its  structure,  and,  although  the 
nomenclature  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  which  is  adapted 
to  flesh  and  blood,  shall  pass  away  and  be  foi^otten,  yet 
analogous  sciences  shall  be  substituted,  based  on  facts  and 
principles  far  more  interesting,  and  developing  relations  and 
harmonies  far  more  beautiful.  It  may  be  thought,  indeed, 
that,  so  different  will  be  these  sciences  from  any  thing  on 
earth,  that  there  can  be  no  common  principles  and  no  link  of 
connection.  But  the  longer  a  man  studies  the  works  of  God, 
the  more  inclined  will  he  be  to  regard  the  universe,  material 
and  immaterial,  as  founded  on  eternal  principles ;  as,  in  fact, 
a  transcript  of  the  divine  nature  ;  and  that  all  the  changes  b 
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nature  are  only  new  developments  of  unchanging  fiincla« 
mental  laws,  not  the  introduction  of  new  laws.  Henc^  the 
philosopher  would  infer  that  in  existing  nature  we  have  the 
prototype  of  new  Heavens  and  a  new  earth ;  and  although 
a  future  condition  of  things  may  he  as  different  from  the 
present  as  the  plant  is  from  the  seed  out  of  which  it  springs, 
still,  as  the  seed  contains  the  embryo  of  a  future  plant,  so  the 
future  world  may,  as  it  were,  lie  coiled  up  in  the  present  If 
in  these  suggestions  there  is  any  truth,  there  may  be  a  germ 
in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  present  world,  which 
shall  survive  the  destruction  of  the  present  economy,  and  un- 
fold, in  far  higher  beauty  and  glory,  in  the  more  congenial 
climate  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth.  If  so,  the 
great  principles  of  these  sciences  which  are  acquired  on 
earth,  and  which  are  so  prolific  in  exhibitions  of  divine  skill, 
may  not  prove  to  be  lost  knowledge.  They  shall  be  recog- 
nized as  types  of  those  far  higher  and  richer  developments 
of  organization  which  the  spiritual  body  shall  exhibit. 

It  may  be  still  more  difficult  to  show  that  such  a  science  as 
botany  will  have  a  place  in  the  new  earth ;  simply  because 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  vegetation 
there.  We  can  infer  nothing  on  this  subject  from  the  figura- 
tive representations  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in  Revelation,  since 
the  drapery  is  all  derived  from  this  world.  But,  on  the  gen- 
eral principle  already  stated,  that  the  universe  constitutes  but 
one  vast  and  harmonious  system,  and  all  the  economies  upon 
it,  past,  present,  and  future,  are  only  different  developments 
of  eternal  principles,  this  consideration,  I  say,  should  make 
us  hesitate  before  we  infer  the  annihilation  of  the  vast  vege- 
table kingdom  upon  the  destruction  of  the  present  economy 
of  the  woild.  And  it  does  give  us  an  aspect  of  extreme  ^r- 
•^  mess  and  cheerlessness  to  think  of  the  new  earth  entirely 
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swept  of  every  thiug  analogous  to  the  existing  foliage,  flowers, 
and  fruits.  We  have  attempted  to  show,  however,  in  anothei 
place,  that  the  spiritual  body  nmy  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
might  exist  in  a  temperature  so  high,  or  s6  low,  as  to  prevent 
the  existence  of  such  organic  natures  as  now  exist  But  how 
easy  for  tho  Deity  to  create  such  natures  as  are  adapted  \o 
extremes  of  temperature  as  wide  as  we  now  are  acquainted 
with  ;  and  that,  too,  on  the  same  type  as  existing  nature ; 
so  that  the  new  earth,  while  yet  an  incandescent,  glowing 
ocean,  might  teem  with  animals  and  plants,  organized  on  the 
same  general  principles  as  those  of  the  present  earth  !  But 
there  is  another  supposition.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
change  ever  has  been,  and  probably  ever  will  be,  one  of  the 
grand  means  by  which  mind  is  introduced  ta  higher  spheres 
of  enjoyment ;  and  even  though  the  new  earth  at  first  should 
be  destitute  of  organic  natures,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
they  might  be  introduced  in  successive  and  more  perfect 
economies,  as  a  means  of  increased  happiness,  especially 
to  rational  natures.  These  are,  indeed,  only  conjectures ; 
but  the  balance  of  probabilities  seems  to  me  to  incline  the 
mind  to  the  belief  that  there  may  be  a  botany  as  well  as  zool- 
ogy in  the  future  world,  far  transcending  their  prototypes 
on  earth. 

Among  the  things  that  we  may  be  certain  will  pass  away 
with  the  present  world  is  the  mode  of  communicating  our 
ideas  by  language.  This  the  apostle  expressly  declares  when 
he  says,  Whether  there  be  tongues^  [that  is,  languages,]  they 
shall  cease.  Now,  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  the  right 
use  of  language,  or  rhetoric  and  oratory,  constitute  a  large 
part  of  what  men  call  learning  on  earth.  And  the  question 
is,  whether  there  are  any  principles  on  which  these  branches 
of  knowledge  are  based  that  will  become  the  elements  of  new 
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^nd  higher  modes  of  communicating  thought  in  a  future 
world.  These  branches  are,  indeed,  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  arts  than  sciences.  Language  is  the  drapery  for  clothing 
our  thoughts,  and,  unless  we  have  thoughts  to  clothe,  it  be- 
comes useless ;  and  rhetoric  and  oratory  merely  show  us  how 
to  arrange  that  drapery  in  the  most  attractive  and  impressive 
style.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  philosophy  of  language 
and  the  philosophy  of  rhetoric,  whose  principles  are  derived 
chiefly  from  moral  and  intellectaal  philosophy.  And  these, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  eternal.  Different  as  will  be 
the  mode  of  con^municating  thoughts  hereafter  from  the  pres- 
ent, we  shall  find  the  same  philosophical  principles  lying  at  its 
foundation.  -Hence  we  may  expect  that  there  will  be  a  celes- 
tial language,  a  celestial  rhetoric,  and  a  celestial  oratory,  in 
whose  beauty  and  splendor  those  of  earth  will  be  foi^otten. 

I  now  proceed  briefly  to  consider  those  sciences  which, 
having  little  connection  with  material  organization,  we  may 
more  confidently  maintain  will  have  an  existence  on  the 
new  earth. 

It  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  spend  much  time  in  proving 
that  intellectual  philosophy  will  be  one  of  the  subjects  of  in- 
vestigation in  a  future  world.  For  it  would  be  strange  if  the 
noblest  part  of  God's  workmanship,  for  which  materialism 
was  created,  should  cease  to  be  an  object  of  inquiry  in  that 
▼*orld  where  alone  it  can  be  investigated  A^ith  much  success. 
When  we  consider  that  the  whole  train  of  mental  phenomena 
is  constantly  passhig  under  the  mind's  own  observation,  and 
that  a  vast  amount  of  lime  and  talent  has  been  devoted  to 
the  subject  ever  since  man  began  to  philosophize,  —  that  is, 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  —  it  would  seem  as .  if 
psychology  ere  this  must  have  attained  the  precision  and  cer- 
tainty of  mathematics.  But  how  different  is  the  fact!  I 
42 
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speak  not  of  a  want  of  agreement  in  opinion  on  subcrdinate 
points,  for  these  minor  diversities  must  be  expected  in  any 
science  not  strictly  demonstrative.  Even  astronomy  abounds 
with  them.  But  metaphysical  philosophers  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  settle  fundamental  principles.  They  are  not  yet 
agreed  as  to  the  existence  of  many  of  the  most  familiar  and 
important  intellectual  powers  and  principles  of  action.  The 
systems  of  Locke  and  Hume,  constructed  with  great  ability, 
were  overthrown  by  Reid ;  Stewart  differed  much  from 
Reid ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  has  powerfully  attacked  the 
fabric  erected  by  Stewart.  And  lastly,  the  phrenologists, 
with  no  mean  ability,  have  endeavored  to  show  that  all  these 
philosophers  are  heaven-wide  of  the  truth,  because  they  have 
so  much  neglected  the  influence  of  the  material  organs  on 
the  mental  powers.  Now,  this  diversity  of  result,  arrived 
at  by  men  df  such  profound  abilities,  shows  that  there  are 
peculiar  difficulties  in  the  study  of  mind,  originating,  proba* 
bly,  in  the  fact  that,  in  this  world,  we  never  see  the  operation 
of  mind  apart  from  a  gross  material  organization.  But  ir 
another  state,  where  no  organization  will  exist,  or  one  far  better 
adapted  to  mental  operations,  we  may  hope  for  such  a  clarifi- 
cation of  the  mental  eye  that  the  laws  of  mind  will  assume 
the  precision  and  certainty  of  mathematics,  and  the  relatiooa 
between  mind  and  matter,  now  so  obscure,  be  fully  developed. 
Then,  I  doubt  not,*  the  principles  of  mental  science  will  fur- 
nish a  more  splendid  illustration  of  the  divine  perfections  than 
any  which  can  now  be  derived  from  the  material  world. 

Will  any  one  believe  that  the  principles  of  moral  science 
and  mathematics  will  be  altered  or  annihilated  by  the  conflti- 
gration  of  the  globe  ?  We  believe  them  no  more  dependent 
upon  the  external  universe  than  is  the  divine  existence.  Grod 
exists  by  a  necessity  of  nature,  and  these  principles  have  tha 
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fame  unchanging  and  eternal  origin.  If  so,  no  changes  in 
the  material  world  can  affect  them.  So  far  as  we  understand 
them  here,  we  shall  find  them  true  hereafter ;  and  we  shall 
doubtless  find  that  our  present  knowledge  is  but  the  more  twi- 
light of  that  bright  day  which  will  there  pour  its  full  light 
upon  these  subjects.  Mathematical  and  moral  truths,  which 
we  now  suppose  to  be  general  laws,  we  shall  then  find  to  be, 
in  many  cases,  only  the  ramifications  of  principles  far  wider, 
which  we  cannot  now  discover,  and  which  we  could  not  com- 
prehend were  they  open  to  inspection.  And  we  shall  also 
find  that  moral  laws  are  as  certain  and  demonstrable  as  those 
of  mathematics;  and  that  they  form  the  adamantine  chain 
which  holds  together  the  spiritual  world,  and  gives  it  symme- 
try and  beauty,  as  mathematics  links  together  the  material 
universe. 

Among  men  who  understand  biblical  interpretation,  and 
also  the  principles  of  science,  the  belief  in  the  annihilation  of 
the  material  universe,  at  the  close  of  man's  probationary  state 
is  fast  disappearing,  and  the  more  scriptural,  philosophical, 
and  animating  doctrine  is  embraced,  that  there  will  be  only  a 
change  of  form  and  condition  of  our  earth  and  its  atmosphere, 
and  that  the  matter  of  the  universe  will  survive,  and  succes- 
sively assume  new  and  more  beautiful  forms,  it  may  be  eter- 
nally. If  so,  all  those  physical  sciences,  which  do  not  depend 
upon  organic  structure,  will  form  subjects  of  investigation  ja 
the  heavenly  world.  There  will  be  the  heavenly  bodies,  gov- 
erned by  the  same  laws  as  at  present,  and  offering  a  noble, 
field  for  examination.  Nor  will  the  heavenly  inhabitants 
need,  as  on  earth,  visual  organs  and  optical  instruments, 
which,  at  best,  afford  us  only  glimpses  of  the  material  uni- 
verse. For  there,  if  we  rightly  conjecture,^  will  they  possess 
the  power 'of  learning,  with  almost  intuitive  certainty  and 
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intuitive  rapidity,  the  character  and  roovements  of  the  mo0' 
distant  v*orlds.  Nay,  it  may  be  that  they  can  pe^ss  from  world 
to  world  witb  the  velocity  of  light,  and  thus  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  mc»re  intimate  condition.  Thus  will  the 
astronomy  of  the  celestial  world  surpass,  beyond  conception* 
that  scbnce  which  even  now  is  regarded  as  unequalled  for 
its  sublimity. 

We  cannot  be  sure  through  what  material  medium  the  mind 
will  act  in  a  future  world.  But  the  manner  in  which  we  know 
beat,  light,  and  electricity  to  be  transmitted,,  makes  it  not  im- 
possible  that  the  same  or  a  similar  medium  may  be  the  vehi- 
cle through  which  thought  shall  be  herea^r  transmitted.  If 
BO,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the  mind  will.be  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  most  recondite  nature  of  bodies,  and  learn 
the  mode  in  which  they  act  upon  one  another ;  for  the  curious 
medium  which  conveys  light  and  heat  does  penetrate  all 
bodies,  whether  they  be  solid  or  gaseous,  cold  or  hot  Hence 
we  may  learn  at  a  glance,  in  a  future  world,  more  of  the  in* 
temal  constitution  of  bodies,  and  of  their  mutual  action,  than 
a  whole  life  on  earth,  spent  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  will 
unfold.  Then,  too,  shall  we  doubtless  find  chemical  laws 
operating  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  extent,  limited  only  by 
the  material  universe. 

Universally  diffused  as  light,  heat,  and  electricity  are,  and 
diligently  as  their  phenomena  have  been  studied,  yet  what 
mystery  hangs  over  their  nature  and  operations !  They  seem 
to  be  too  sqbtile,  and  to  approximate  too  nearly  to  immaterial 
substances,  to  be  apprehended  by  our  beclouded  intellects. 
When,  therefore,  our  means  of  perception  shall  be  vastly  im* 
proved,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  will  be  in  eternity, 
these  will  become  noble  themes  for  examination.  For  who 
•an  doubt  that  agents  so  ethereal  in  their  natuire,  and  appar 
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etitly  iudestructible,  and  even  unchanged  by  any  means  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  will  survive  the  final  catastrophe  of 
Ovir  world  ?  Probably,  indeed,  we  are  allowed  to  catch  only 
glimpses  of  their  nature  and  operations  on  earth,  so  that  we 
may  safely  anticipate  an  immense  expansion  of  the  electricity 
and  optics  which  will  form  a  pan  of  the  science  of  heaven. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show,  in  a  former  lecture,  that  the 
future  residence  of  the  righteous  will  be  material ;  that  it  will, 
in  fact,  be  the  present  earth,  purified  by  the  fires  of  the  last 
day,  and  rising  from  the  final  ruin  in  renovated  splendor. 
We  have  shown  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  of  phi- 
losophy, and  of  a  majority  of  the  Christian  church.  A  solid 
world,  then,  will  exist,  whose  geology  can  be  studied  by  glori- 
fied minds  far  more  accurately  and  successfully  than  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit ;  for  those  minds  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
penetrate  the  entire  mass  of  the  globe,  and  learn  its  whole 
structure.  The  final  conflagration  may,  indeed,  for  the  most 
part,  obliterate  the  traces  of  present  and  past  organic  beings. 
But  according  to  the  doctrine  of  action  and  reaction  in  me- 
chanics, hi  chemistry,  in  electricity,  and  in  organization,  every 
change  that  has  ever  passed  over  the  earth  has  led  traces  of 
its  occurrence  which  can  never  be  blotted  out ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  glorified  minds  will  possess  the  power  of  dis- 
covering and  reading  these  records  of  the  past,  if  not  on  the; 
principle  just  specified,  yet  in  some  other  way ;  so  that  the 
entire  geological  history  of  our  planet  will  probably  pass  in 
clear  light  before  them.  Points  which  we  see  only  through 
a  glass  darkly  will  then  stand  forth  in  full  daylight ;  and  from 
the  glimpses  we  are  able  to  obtain  in  this  world  of  its  present 
geological  changes,  what  a  mighty  and  interesting  series  will 
be  seen  by  celestial  minds!  If,  even  by  the  colored  rays 
which  come  upon  us  through  the  twilight  of  this  world,  we  ars 
40  • 
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aUe  to  see  80  many  striking  illustrations  of  the  divine  .  iiaik 
aeter  engraven  on  tlie  solid  rocks,  what  a  noble  volu  Jie  of 
religious  truth  shall  be  found  written  there,  when  the  bght  of 
heaven  shall  penetrate  the  earth^s  deep  foundations !  Those 
foundations,  figuratively  described  in  revelation  as  so  many 
precious  stones,  bearing  up  a  city  of  pure  gold,  clear  as  gl&sj^ 
will  then  reflect  a  richer  light  than  the  costliest  literal  gems 
which  the  rocks  now  yield.  The  geology  of  heaven  will  be 
tesplendent  with  divine  glory. 

We  see,  then,  with  a  few  probable  ezceptioi»,  resultii^ 
from  a  difference  between  the  organism  of  heaven  and  earth, 
that  science  will  survive  the  ruin  of  this  world,  and  in  a  nobler 
form  engage  ^Jie  minds,  and  intere^  the  hearts,  of  heaven's 
inhabitants.  It  will,  indeed,  form  a  vast  storehouse,  whence 
pious  minds  can  draw  fuel  to  kindle  into  a  purer  and  brighter 
flame  thdr  love  and  their  devotion ;  for  thence  will  they  de- 
rive new  and  higher  developments  of  the  divine  character. 
Shall  we  not,  then,  admit  that  to  be  religious  truth  on  earth 
which  in  heaven  will  form  the  food  of  perfectly  holy  minds  ? 

The  position  which  I  laid  down,  at  the  outset,  that  scien- 
tific truth,  rightly  applied,  is  religious  truth,  seems  to  me  most 
dearly  established.  If  admitted,  there  flow  from  it  several 
inferences  of  no  small  interest,  which  I  am  constrained  to 
present  to  your  consideration. 

In  the  first  placCy  linfer  from  this  discussion  that  theprin' 
eipUs  of  science  are  a  transcri]^  of  the  Divine  Character, 

I  mean  by  this,  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  synony- 
mous with  the  principles  of  science,  are  not  the  result  of  any 
arbitrary  and  special  enactment  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  but 
flow  naturally  from  his  perfections  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  varied 
principles  of  science  are  but  so  many  expressions  of  the  per- 
fections of  Jehovah.     If  the  universe  had  only  a  tiansieQt 
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existence,  we  might  suppose  the  laws  that  govern  it  to  be  the 
result  of  a  special  ordination  of  the  Deity,  and  destined  to 
perish  with  the  annihilation  of  matter.  But  since  we  have  no 
evidence  that  matter  will  ever  parish,  and  at  least  probable 
evidence  that  it  will  exist  forever,  the  more  rational  supposi* 
tion  is,  that  its  laws  result  from  the  nature  of  things^  and  are 
only  a  development  of  so  many  features  of  the  divine  char- 
acter.  If  so,  then  the  mpst  important  inquiry  in  the  study  of 
the  sciences  is  to  learn  from  them  the  phases  in  which  they 
present  the  divine  perfections. 

In  the  second  place^  it  does  not  folUm  from  this  tul^eci 
that  the  most  extensive  nequisiUons  in  science  necessarily  im 
fly  the  possession  of  true  piety. 

Piety  consists  in  the  exercise  of  right  affections  of  lieart 
towards  God,  excited  by  religious  truth.  Now,  I  have  at<» 
tempted  to  show  only,  that  the  natural  tendency  of  scientific 
truth  18  to  excite  such  religious  affections ;  but  that  tendency, 
like  all  other  good  influences,  may  be,  and  often  is,  resisted* 
Hence  a  man  may  reach  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  scientific  glory 
whose  heart  has  never  heaved  with  one  religious  emotion. 
He  may  penetrate  to  the  very  holy  of  holies  in  nature^s  tem- 
ple, and  yet  retain  his  atheism,  in  spite  of  the  hallowed  influ- 
ences that  surround  him.  Nothing  is  plainer  in  theory,  and, 
alas !  nothing  has  been  more  surely  confirmed  by  experience, 
than  that  the  possession  of  science  is  no^  iLw  possession  of 
religion. 

In  the  third  place^  tohat  a  perversion  of  science  it  is  to 
employ  it  against  religion  I 

Rightly  understood,  and  fairly  interpreted,  there  is  not  a 
■ingle  scientific  truth  that  does  not  harmoniously  accord  with 
revealed  as  well  as  natural  religion ;  and  yet,  by  superficial 
minds,  almost  every  one  of  these  priaciples  has,  at  one  tirot 
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or  another,  been  regarded  as  in  coUisioa  with  religioD,  and 
especially  with  revelation.  One  after  another  have  these  ap< 
parent  discrepancies  melted  away  before  the  clearer  light  of 
further  axamination.  And  yet,  up  to  the  present  day,  not  a 
few,  cloauig  their  eyes  against  the  lessons  of  experience,  still 
£uicy  that  the  respooses  of  science  are  not  in  unison  with 
those  from  reyelation.  But  this  is  a  sentiment  which  finds  no 
place  with  the  profound  and  unprejudiced  philosopher ;  for 
be  has  seen  too  much  of  the  harmony  between  the  works  and 
die  word  of  Grod  to  doubt  the  identity  of  their  origin.  He 
knows  it  to  be  a  sad  penrersion  of  scientific  truth  to  use  it 
for  the  discredit  of  religion.  He  knows  that  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  breathed  the  same  spirit  into  science  as  into 
religion ;  and  if  they  utter  discordant  tones,  it  must  be  be- 
cause one  or  the  other  has  been  forced  to  speak  in  an  unnat- 
ural dialect 

In  the  fourth  place,  haw  entirely  have .  the  natural  tenden^ 
des  of  science  been  misunderetoodj  when  they  have  been  rep» 
resented  as  leading  to  religious  sc^idsm  ! 

I  do  not  deny  the  fact  that  many  scientific  men  have  been 
sceptical.  Bqt  I  maintain  that  this  has  been  in  spite  of  sci- 
ence, rather  than  the  result  of  its  natural  tendency ;  for  we 
have  shown  that  tendency  in  all  cases  to  be  favorable  to  piety. 
Other  more  powerful  causes,  therefore,  must  have  operated 
to  counteraci  i*«w  ^a^'iral  influence  of  scientific  truth  in  those 
cases  where  men  eminent  for  science  have  spurned  away 
from  them  the  authority  of  religion.  Among  these  causes, 
the  pride  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  powerful ;  and  be- 
fore the  mind  has  attained  to  very  profound  views  of  science, 
this  pride  does  often  exert  a  most  disastrous  influence  upon  a 
nian^s  religious  feelings. 

He  is  looked  up  to  as  an  oracle  on  other  subjects,  and  whj 
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lliould  he  not  be  equally  wise  coDcerDing  religion  ?  It  is  nat- 
ural for  him  to  feel  desirous,  iq  such  circumstances,  of  rising 
above  all  vulgar  and  superstitious  views,  and  of  convincing 
his  fellow-men  that  he  has  made  as  great  discoveries  in. reli- 
gion as  in  science.  He,  therefore,  calls  in  question  the  pre- 
vailing religious  opinions.  Having  once  taken  his  stand 
against  the  truth,  pride  does  not  allow  him  to  recede,  and  he 
endeavors  to  convert  scientific  truth  into  weapons  against  reli- 
gion. And  this  perversion  produces  the  impression,  with  those 
not  figimiliar  with  its  natural  tendency,  that  scieixre  fosters 
scepticism. 

Another  cause  of  ihis  scepticism  is  a  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  religious  bearings  of  scientific  truth.  It  is  one 
thing  to  master  the  principles  of  science  in  an  abstract  form, 
and  quite  a  different  thing  to  understand  their  religious  bear- 
ings. Moral  reasoning  is  so  different  from  physical  and  math- 
ematical, that  often  a  mind  which  is  a  prodigy  for  the  latter, 
is  a  mere  Ldlliput  in  the  former.  And  yet  that  mind  may 
fancy  itself  as  profound  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  as  tenacious  of  its  errors  in  religion  ad  of  its 
demonstrated  verities  in  science; 

In  the  following  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Chalmers 
imputes  the  religious  scepticism  connected  with  science 
chiefly  to  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  science.  His  re- 
marks may  seem  unreasonably  severe  and  sweeping ;  never 
theless,  they  deserve  consideration.  And  they  accord  with 
the  idea  of  Lord  Bacon,  who  says,  ^^  A  smattering  of  philoso 
phy  leads  to  atheism  ;  whereas  a  thorough  acquaintance  witk 
it  brings  a  man  back  again  to  religion."  *'  We  have  heard," 
Dr.  Chalmers  remarks,  "  that  the  study  of  natural  science 
disposes  to  infidelity.  But  we  feel  persuaded  that  this  is  a 
danger  associated  only  with  a  slight  and  partial,  never  with  a 
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ioep,  and  adequate,  and  comprehensive,  view  of  its  princi- 
ples. It  is  very  possible  that  the  conjunction  between  science 
and  scepticism  may  at  present  be  more  frequently  realized 
than  in  former  days ;  but  this  is  only  because,  in  spite  of  all 
that  is  alleged  about  this  our  more  enlightened  day  and  more 
enlightened  public,  our  science  is  neither  so  deeply  founded, 
nor  of  such  firm  and  thorough  staple,  as  it  was  wont  to  be. 
"We  have  lost  in  depth  what  we  have  gained  in  diffusion ; 
having  neither  the  massive  erudition,  nor  the  gigantic  schoU 
arship,  nor  tho  profound  and  well-laid  philosophy  of  a  period 
that  has  now  gone  by ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  Infidelity  stands 
indebted  for  her  triumphs  among  the  scofifers  and  superficial- 
ists  of  a  half-learned  generation.^'  —  ChalmersU  Works^  voL 
▼ii.  p.  20Z. 

Briefly,  but  nobly,  has  Sir  John  Herschel  vindicated  science 
from  the  charge  of  sceptical  tendencies.  ^^  Nothing  can  be 
more  unfounded  than  the  objection  which  has  been  taken  in 
limine  by  persons,  well  meaning,  perhaps,  certainly  of  narrow 
minds,  against  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  and,  indeed, 
against  all  science,  that  it  fosters  in  its  cultivators  an  undue 
and  overweening  self-conceit,  leads  them  to  doubt  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  to  scoff  at  revealed  religion.  Its  natu- 
ral effect,  we  may  confidently  assert,  on  every  well-consti- 
tuted mind,  is  and  must  be  the  direct  contrary.  No  doubt  the 
testimony  of  natural  reason,  on  whatever  exercised,  must,  of 
course,  stop  short  of  those  truths  which  it  is  the  object  of 
revelation  to  make  known ;  but  while  it  places  the  existence 
and  principal  attributes  of  a  Deity  on  such  grounds  as  to  rea- 
der doubt  absurd,  and  atheism  ridiculous,  it  unquestionably 
opposes  no  natural  or  necessary  obstacle  to  further  progress ; 
on  the  contrary,  by  cherishing  as  a  vital  principle  an  un- 
bounded spirit  of  inquiry  and  ardency  of   expectation,  it 
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nnfetters  the  mind  from  prejudices  of  every  kind,  and  leaves  it 
open  to  every  impression  of  a  higher  nature,  which  it  is  su» 
ceptible  of  receiving ;  guarding  only  against  enthusiasm  and 
self-deception  by  a  habit  of  strict  investigation,  but  encour- 
aging, rather  than  suppressing,  every  thing  that  can  oflTer  a 
prospect  or  hope  beyond  the  present  obscure  and  unsatisfac- 
tory state.  The  character  of  the  true  philosopher  is  to  hope 
all  things  not  impossible,  and  to  believe  all  things  not  unreap 
Bonable.*'  —  Diss,  on  Study  of  .Nat.  Phil 

In  speaking  of  geology  and  revelation,  Sir  John  says, 
"  There  cannot  be  two  truths  in  contradiction  to  one  another, 
and  a  man  must  have  a  mind  fitted  neither  for  scientific  nor 
for  religious  truth,  whose  religion  can  be  disturbed  by  geolo- 
gy, or  whose  geology  can  be  distorted  from  its  character  of 
an  inductive  science  by  a  determination  to  accommodate  its 
results  to  preconceived  interpretations  of  the  Mosaic  cosn.  >g- 
ony."  —  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith*s  Lectures^  p.  viii.  4th  edition. 

"  We  have  often  mourned,"  says  Dr.  M'Cosh,  "  over  the 
attempts  made  to  set  the  works  of  Grod  against  the  word  of 
God,  and  thereby  excite,  propagate,  and  perpetuate  jealousies 
fitted  to  separate  parties  that  ought  to  live  in  closest  union. 
In  particular,  we  have  always  regretted  that  endeavors  should 
have  been  made  to  depreciate  nature  with  a  view  of  exalting 
revelation ;  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  nothing  else 
than  the  degrading  of  one  part  of  God*s  works  in  the  hope 
thereby  of  exalting  and  recommending  another."  "  Pe/ilous 
as  it  is  at  all  times  for  the  friends  of  religion  to  set  themaetves 
against  natural  science,  it  is  especially  dangerous  in  an  age 
like  the  present. 

**  It  is  no  profane  work  that  is  engaged  in  by  those  who*  ib 
all  humility,  woul-^  endeavor  to  remove  jealousies  box  wees 
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parties  whom  God  has  joined  together,  and  whom  man  is  not 
at  liberty  to  put  asunder.  We  are  not  lowering  the  dignity 
of  science  when  we  command  it  to  do  what  all  the  objects 
which  it  looks  at  and  admires  do — when  we  command  it  to 
worship  God.  Nor  are  we  detracting  from  the  honor  which 
}s  due  to  religion  when  we  press  it  to  take  science  into  its 
service,  and  accept  the  homage  which  it  is  able  to  pay.  We 
are  seeking  to  exalt  both  when  we  show  how  nature  conducts 
man  to  the  threshold  of  religion,  and  when  from  this  point  we 
bid  him  look  abroad  on  the  wide  territories  of  nature.  We 
would  aid  at  the  same  time  both  religion  and  science,  by  re- 
moving those  prejudices  against  sacred  truth  which  nature  has 
been  employed  to  foster ;  and  we  would  accomplish  thb  not 
by  casting  aside  and  discarding  nature,  but  by  rightly  in- 
terpreting it. 

''Let  not  science  and  religion  be  reckoned  as  opposing 
citadels,  frowning  defiance  upon  each  other,  and  their  troops 
brandishing  their  armor  in  hostile  attitude.  They  have  too 
many  common  foes,  if  they  would  but  think  of  it,  in  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  in  passion  and  vice,  under  all  their  forms,  to 
admit  of  their  lawfully  wasting  their  strength  in  a  useless 
-warfare  with  each  other.  Science  has  a  foundation,  and  so 
has  religion ;  let  them  unite  their  foundations,  and  the  basis 
will  be  broader,  and  they  will  be  two  compartments  of  one 
great  fabric  reared  to  the  glory  of  Grod.  Let  the  one  be  the 
outer  and  the  other  the  inner  court.  In  the  one,  let  all  look, 
and  admire,  and  adore ;  and  in  the  other,  let  those  who  have 
faith  kneel,  and  pray,  and  praise.  Let  the  one  be  the  sanc- 
tuary where  human  learning  may  present  its  richest  incense 
as  an  offering  to  God,  and  the  other  the  holiest  of  all,  sep- 
arated from  it  by  a  veil  now  rent  in  twain,  and  in  which,  on  a 
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blood -sprinkled  mercy-seat,  we  pour  out  the  love  of  a  recon- 
ciled heart,  and  hear  the  oracles  of  the  living  God."  —  Method 
of  the  Divine  Government,  p.  449,  et  seq. 

In  the  ffth  place,  scientific  men  and  religious  men  may 
learn  from  this  subject  to  regard  each  other  as  engaged  in  a 
common  cause. 

If  it  be  indeed  true  that  scientific  truth,  rightly  applied,  is 
religious  truth,  then  may  the  religious  man  be  sure  that  every 
scientific  discovery  will  ultimately  contribute  to  the  illustration 
of  the  character  or  government  of  the  Deity  ;  and  therefore 
should  he  encourage  and  rejoice  in  all  such  investigations, 
and  bid  Grod-speed  to  the  votaries  of  science.  Even  though 
he  cannot  see  how  the  new  discovery  will  illustrate  religion, 
and  though,  when  imperfectly  developed,  it  may  seem  to  have 
an  unfavorable  aspect,  he  need  not  fear  to  confide  in  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  science  and  religion  are  alike  of  divine 
origin,  and  must  be  in  harmony.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
votary  of  science  should  remember  that  the  state  of  society 
most  favorable  to  his  pursuits  is  one  in  which  religion  exerts 
the  strongest  influence.  It  is  for  his  interest,  therefore, 
merely  as  a  lover  of  science,  and  much  more  as  a  moral  and 
accountable  agent,  to  have  pure  religion  prevail.  Scientific 
and  religious  men  should,  therefore,  look  upon  each  other  as 
co-laborers  in  a  most  noble  cause  —  in  illustrating  the  divine 
character  and  government.  All  jealousy  atid  narrow-minded 
exclusiveness  should  be  banished,  and  side  by  side  should  they 
labor  in  warm-hearted  and  generous  sympathy.  Alas  !  how 
different  fVom  this  has  been  the  history  of  the  past !  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  how  different  it  is  at  present !  "  A  study  of  the 
natural  world,"  says  Professor  Sedgwick,  "  teaches  not  the 
truths  of  revealed  religion,  nor  do  the  truths  of  religion  inform 
us  of  the  induction  of  physical  science.  Hence  it  is  that  men, 
43 
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whose  studies  are  too  much  confined  to  one  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, oflen  learn  to  overrate  themselves,  and  so  become  nar- 
row minded.  Bigotry  is  a  besetting  sin  of  our  nature.  Too 
often  has  it  been  the  attendant  of  religious  zeal ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  bitter  and  unsparing  when  found  among  the 
irreligious.  A  philosopher,  not  understanding  one  atom  of 
their  spirit,  will  sometimes  scoff  at  the  labors  of  religious 
men;  and  one  who  calls  himself  religious  will,  perhaps, 
return  a  like  harsh  judgment,  and  thank  God  that  he  is  not  as 
the  philosophers ;  forgetting,  all  the  while,  that  man  can 
ascend  to  no  knowledge  except  by  faculties  given  to  him  by 
his  Creator^s  hand,  and  that  all  natural  knowledge  is  but  a 
reflection  of  the  will  of  God.  In  harsh  judgments,  such  as 
these,  there  is  not  only  much  folly,  but  much  sin.  True  wis- 
dom consists  in  seeing  how  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
all  parts  of  knowledge  bear  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  work 
together  to  a  common  end ;  ministering  at  once  to  the  happi- 
ness of  man  and  his  Maker's  glory."  —  Discourse  on  the 
Studies  of  the  University^  5th  edition,  p.  105,  appendix. 

In  the  sixth  ptacCj  the  subject  shows  us  what  is  the  most 
important  use  to  he  derived  from  science. 

It  does  not  consist,  as  men  have  been  supposing,  in  its 
application  to  the  useful  arts,  whereby  civilization  and  human 
comfort  and  happiness  are  so  greatly  promoted ;  although 
men  have  thereby  been  raised  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and 
advanced  to  a  high  point  on  the  scale  of  refinement  It  is 
not  the  application  of  science  as  a  means  of  enlarging  and 
disciplining  the  mind  ;  although  this  would  be  a  noble  result 
of  scientific  study.  But  it  is  its  application  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  religion.  This,  I  say,  is  its  most  important  use.  For 
what  higher  or  nobler  purpose  can  any  pursuit  subserve  than 
m  developing   the   character,  government,  and  will   of  that 
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infinite  Being,  who  is  the  sum  and  centre  of  all  perfection  and 
happiness  ?  Other  objects  accomplished  by  science  are  im- 
portant, and  in  the  bustle  of  life  they,  may  seem  to  be  its  chief 
end.  But  in  the  calmness  of  mature  years,  when  we  begin 
to  estimate  things  according  to  their  real  value,  we  shall  see 
that  the  religious  bearings  of  any  pursuit  far  transcend  in 
importance  all  its  other  relations  ;  for  all  its  other  tendencies 
and  uses  are  limited  to  this  world,  and  will,  therefore,  be  tran- 
sient ;  but  every  thing  which  bears  the  stamp  of  religion  is 
immortal,  and  every  thing  which  concerns  the  Deity  is  infi- 
nite. It  is  true  that  but  few  who  are  engaged  in  scientific 
pursuits  make  much  account  of  their  bearings  upon  man^s 
highest  interests  ;  but  very  different  will  it  be  in  heaven. 
There,  so  far  as  we  know,  all  the  applications  of  science  to 
the  useful  arts  will  be  unknown,  and  the  great  object  of  its 
cultivation  will  be  to  gain  new  and  clearer  views  of  the  per- 
fections and  plans  of  Jehovah,  and  thus  to  awaken  towards 
him  a  deeper  reverence  and  a  warmer  love.  And  such  should 
be  the  richest  fruit  of  scientific  researches  on  earth. 

in  the  seventh  place,  the  subject  shows  us  that  those  who  are 
the  most  eminent  in  science  ought  to  he  the  most  eminent  in 
piety, 

I  am  ftir  from  maintaining  that  science  is  a  sufficient  guide 
in  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  left  to  itself,  as  I  fully 
admit,  — 

«  It  leads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind." 

Nor  do  I  maintain  that  scientific  truth,  even  when  properly 
appreciated,  will  compare  at  all,  in  its  influence  upon  the  hu- 
man mind,  with  those  peculiar  and  higher  truths  disclosed  by 
revelation.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that  scientific  truth,  illustrat- 
ing as  it  does  the  divine  character,  plans,  and  government. 
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ought  to  fao  and  feed  the  flame  of  true  piety  in  the  hearts  of 
its  cultivators.  He,  therefore,  who  knows  the  most  of  science 
ought  most  powerfully  to  feel  this  religious  influence.  He  is 
not  confined,  like  the  great  mass  of  men,  to  the  outer  court 
of  D€Uure^s  magnificent  temple,  but  he  is  admitted  to  the  inte- 
rior, and  allowed  to  trace  its  long  halls,  aisles,  and  galleries, 
and  gaze  upon  its  lofty  domes  and  arches ;  nay,  as  a  priest 
he  enters  the  penetralia^  the  holy  of  holies,  where  sacred  fire 
is  always  burning  upon  the  altars,  where  hovers  the  glorious 
Schekina,  and  where,  from  a  full  orchestra,  the  anthem  of 
praise  is  ever  ascending.  Petrified,  indeed,  must  be  his  heart, 
if  it  catches  none  of  the  inspiration  of  such  a  spot  He  ought 
to  go  forth  from  it  among  his  fellow- men  with  radiant  glory 
on  his  face,  like  Moses  from  the  holy  mount.  He  who  sees 
most  of  God  in  his  works  ought  to  show  the  stamp  of  divinity 
upon  his  character,  and  lead  an  eminently  holy  life. 

Finally,  the  subject  gives  great  interest  and  dignity  to  the 
study  of  science. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  religious  man  should  sometimes 
find  his  ardor  damped  in  the  pursuit  of  some  branches  of 
knowledge,  by  the  melancholy  reflection  that  they  can  be  of 
no  use  beyond  this  world,  and  will  exist  only  as  objects  of 
memory  in  eternity.  He  may  have  devoted  mcmy  a  toilsome 
year  to  the  details  and  manipulations  of  the  arts ;  and,  so  far 
as  this  world  is  concerned,  his  labors  have  been  eminently 
salutary  and  interesting.  But  all  his  labors  and  researches 
can  be  of  no  avail  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  ;  and  he 
cannot  but  feel  sad  that  so  much  study  and  efforts  should 
leave  results  no  more  permanent.  Or  he  may  have  given  his 
best  days  to  loading  his  memory  with  those  tongues  which 
the  Scriptures  assure  us  shall  cease ;  or  to  those  details  of 
material  organization  which  can  have  no  place  or  antitype  in 
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the  future  world.  Interesting,  therefore,  as  such  pursuits  have 
heen  on  earth,  nay,  indispensable  as  they  are  to  the  well  being 
and  progress  of  human  society,  it  is  melancholy  to  realize  that 
they  form  a  part  of  that  knowledge  which  will  vanish  away. 

The  mind  delights  in  the  prospect  of  again  turning  its  atten- 
tion to  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  have  engrossed 
and  interested  it  on  earth,  and  of  doing  this  under  circum- 
stances far  more  favorable  to  their  investigation.  And  such 
an  anticipation  he  may  reasonably  indulge,  who  devotes  him- 
self on  earth  to  any  branch  of  knowledge  not  dependent  on 
arrangements  and  organizations  peculiar  to  this  world.  He 
may  be  confident  that  he  is  investigating  those  principles 
which  will  form  a  part  of  the  science  of  heaven.  Should  he 
ever  reach  that  pure  world,  he  knows  that  the  clogs  which 
now  weigh  down  his  mind  will  drop  off,  and  the  clouds  that 
obscure  his  vision  will  clear  away,  and  that  a  brighter  sun 
will  pour  its  radiance  upoi)  his  path.  He  is  filling  his  mind 
with  principles  that  are  immortal.  He  is  engaged  in  pursuits 
to  which  glorified  and  angelic  minds  are  devoting  their  lofty 
powers.  Other  branches  of  knowledge,  highly  esteemed 
among  men,  shall  pass  away  with  the  destruction  of  this 
world.  The  baseless  hypotheses  of  science,  falsely  so  called, 
whether  moral,  intellectual,  or  physical,  and  the  airy  phan- 
toms of  a  light  and  fictitious  literature,  shall  all  pass  into  the 
limbo  of  forgetfulness.  But  the  principles  of  true  science, 
constituting,  as  they  do,  the  pillars  of  the  universe,  shall  bear 
up  that  universe  forever.  How  many  questions  of  deep  in- 
terest, respecting  his  favorite  science,  must  the  philosopher  in 
this  world  leave  unanswered,  how  many  points  unsettled! 
But  when  he  stands  upon  the  vantage-ground  of  another  world, 
all  these  points  shall  be  ^seen  in  the  bright  transparencies  of 
heaven.     In  this   world,  the   votaries   of  science   may   be 
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compared  with  the  aborigines  who  dwell  around  some  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  the  River  Amazon.  They  have  been 
able,  perhaps,  to  trace  one  or  two,  or  it  may  be  a  dozen,  of 
its  tributaries,  from  their  commencement  in  some  mountain 
spring,  and  to  follow  them  onwards  as  they  enlarge  by  uniting, 
•o  as  to  bear  along  the  frail  canoes,  in  which,  perhaps,  they 
pass  a  few  hundred  miles  towards  the  ocean.  On  the  right 
and  on  the  left,  a  multitude  of  other  tributaries  swell  the 
stream  which  carries  them  onward,  until  it  seems  to  them  a 
mighty  river.  But  they  are  ignorant  of  the  hundred  other 
tributaries  which  drain  the  vast  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes, 
and  sweep  over  the  wid6  plains,  till  their  united  waters  have 
formed  the  majestic  Amazon.  Of  that  river  in  its  full  glory, 
and  especially  of  the  immense  ocean  that  lies  beyond,  the 
natives  have  no  conception ;  unless,  perhaps,  some  individual, 
nnore  daring  than  the  rest,  has  floated  onward  till  his  aston- 
ished eye  could  scarcely  discern  the  shore  on  either  hand, 
and  before  him  he  saw  the  illimitable  Atlantic,  whjtened  by 
the  mariner^s  sail  and  the  crested  waves ;  and  he  may  have 
gone  back  to  tell  his  unbelieving  countrymen  the  marvellous 
story.  Just  so  is  it  with  men  of  science.  They  are  able  to 
trace  with  clearness  a  few  rills  of  truth  from  the  fountain 
bead,  and  to  follow  them  onward  till  they  unite  in  a  great 
principle,  which  at  first  men  fancy  is  the  chief  law  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  as  they  venture  still  farther  onward,  they  find 
new  tributary  truths  coming  in  on  either  side,  to  form  a  prin- 
ciple or  law  still  more  broad  and  comprehensive.  Yet  it  is 
only  a  few  gifted  and  adventurous  minds  that  are  able,  from 
some  advanced  mountain  top,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  entire 
stream  of  truth,  formed  by  the  harmonious  union  of  all  prin- 
ciples, and  flowing  on  majestically  into  the  boundless  ocean 
of  all  knowledge,  the  Infinite  Mind.     But  when  the  Christian 
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philosopher  shall  be  permitted  to  resume  the  study  of  science 
in  a  future  world,  with  powers  of  investigation  enlarged  and 
clarified,  and  all  obstacles  removed,  he  will  be  able  to  trace 
onward  the  various  ramifications  of  truth,  till  they  unite  into 
higher  and  higher  principles,  and  become  one  in  that  centre 
of  centres,  the  Divine  Mind.  That  is  the  Ocean  from  which 
all  truth  originally  sprang,  and  to  which  it  ultimately  returns. 
To  trace  out  the  shores  of  that  shoreless  Sea,  to  measure  its 
measureless  extent,  and  to  fathom  its  unfathomable  depths, 
will  be  the  noble  and  the  joyous  work  of  eternal  ages.  And 
yet  eternal  ages  may  pass  by  and  see  the  work  only  begun. 
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LECTURE    XV, 

SYNOPTICAL  VIEW  OP  THE  BKABINGS  OP  GEOLOGY 
UPON  RELIGION.* 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Hitherto  I  have  conscientiously  refused  attempting  to 
discuss  the  relations  between  Geology  and  Religion  in  a 
single  lecture,  because  my  conyiction  has  been  that  the  view 
must  necessarily  be  so  limited  and  partial,  that  unless  an 
audience  were  quite  familiar  with  the  principles  of  geology, 
more  harm  than  good  might  result  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
Hence  I  have  asked  the  time  of  two  lectures,  at  least,  to  illus- 
trate those  principles  before  applying  them  religiously.  But 
you  have  given  me  more  than  double  that  time,  and  I  yield  up 
my  scruples  of  course ;  and  though  only  a  synopsis  of  the  sub- 
ject can  be  presented,  perhaps  some  thoughts  may  be  thrown 
out  which  will  not  only  relieve  doubts,  but  show  how  science 
harmonizes  with,  and  gives  illustration  and  support  to,  religion. 

Preliminary  to  a  direct  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  would 
gladly  disabuse  your  minds  of  certain  false  notions  which  are 
quite  widely  circulated  and  believed,  and  which  bar  out  the 
entrance  of  the  truth. 

One  of  these  false  notions  is,  that  geologists  in  their  writ- 
ings have  arrayed  the  facts  of  the  science  against  revelation, 
>vith  the  wish  to  lessen  or  destroy  its  authority.  But,  with 
perhaps  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  this  is  entirely  false. 

♦  Delivered  before  the  Peabody  Institute,  in  South  Danvers,  in  December, 
1858,  as  stated  in.  the  preface. 
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€re<riogbl8  have,  indeed,  stated  facts  and  principles  in  their 
science  which  the  friends  of  the  Bible  have  regarded  as  hos- 
tile to  its  teachings ;  but  it  is  they  who  have  drawn  this  infer- 
ence, not  the  geologists.  In  the  whole  range  of  geological 
literature,  I  have  met  with  no  attacks  of  this  kind  upon  Chris- 
tianity. On  the  other  hand^  a  large  majority  of  such  writers, 
being  themselves  believers  in  inspiration,  have  endeavored  to 
show  how  their  science  can  be  fairly  reconciled  with  revela- 
tion, without  comprominng  at  all  the  teachings  of  either. 
Why,  then,  should  the  suspicion  of  infidelity  or  scepticism 
rest  upon  them  ?  If  ever  the  science  has  been  used  against 
revelation,  it  was  by  smatterers  in  it,  and  not  by  its  leading 
expounders,  who  know  very  well  that  geology  has  in  it  much 
more  to  sustain  than  to  overturn  revelation;  or  it  was  by 
learned  writers,  not  geologists,  who  denied  the  inspiration  and 
historical  accuracy  of  Moses.^ 

Another  fklse  notion  is,  that  the  bearings  of  geology  upon 
religion  are  those  of  conflict  rather  than  of  illustration  and 
corroboration.     When  most  men  turn  their  thoughts  to  the 

*  For  an  example  of  such  -writers,  I  would  refer  to  Buckle's  History  of 
Civilization  in  England,  whose  language  very  unjustly  implies  that  geol- 
ogists have  brought  their  science  to  bear  against  Moses.  For  example,  he 
■peaks  of  **  the  discoyeries  of  geologists,  in  which  not  only  was  the  fidelity 
of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  impugned,  but  its  accuracy  was  shown  to  be  im- 
possible." (p.  308,  American  edition.)-  Again  he  says,  "Since  then,  (Bry- 
done's  time,)  the  progress  of  geology  has  been  so  rapid,  that  the  historical 
value  of  tht  writings  of  Moset  it  abandoned  by  all  enlightened  men,  even 
among  the  clergy  theuiselyes.  I  need  only  refer  to  what  has  been  said  l^ 
two  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  profession,  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Baden 
Powell.''  (p.  309.)  Is  it  not  amazing  that  a  man  so  distinguished  for  his 
historical  knowledge  should  be  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  opinion  among 
the  "enlightened  men"  of  the  religious  world  —  not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
whom  has  ever  had  his  confidence  in  **  the  historical  value  of  the  writings 
of  Moses  "  shaken  in  the  least  by  the  discoveries  of  geology,  while  many 
have  had  it  strengthened  ? 
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relations  between  these  subjects,  they  rest  chiefly  upon  the 
chronology  of  the  Bible  as  in  conflict  with  the  great  age  of 
the  world,  or  upon  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  deluge.  But, 
in  fact,  these  points,  even  if  we  fully  adopt  the  views  c^ 
geology,  are  of  little  importance  in  their  religious  relations; 
whereas  the  science  has  a  far  more  important  bearing  upon 
several  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  these  it 
fully  corroborates  and  illustrates.  And  so  the  points  first 
named  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  illustrated  rather  than 
opposed  by  geology.  Was  not  the  Bible  rather  illustrated 
than  opposed  by  astronomy,  when  that  science,  upon  the 
appearance  of  Copernicus,  corrected  the  old  interpretation 
of  several  passages  in  that  book  respecting  the  motion  of  the 
earth  ?  So  when  geology  teaches  us  how  to  interpret  other 
passages  respecting  the  age  of  the  world,  and  the  extent  of 
the  deluge,  it  is  illustration,  and  not  collision.  Thus,  indeed, 
ought  all  the  bearings  of  this  science  upon  religion  to  be 
viewed ;  and  men,  instead  of  coming  to  the  examination  of 
the  subject  with  all  their  prejudices  in  arms  against  geology, 
as  an  antagonist  of  revelation,  would  see  in  it  only  an  ally 
and  a  friend. 

A  third  false  notion  is,  that  the  principles  of  geology  are 
unsettled,  and  constantly  changing;  that,  in  fact,  the  whole 
science  is  made  up  of  conflicting  hypotheses ;  and  that  there 
is  no  agreement  among  its  standard  writers. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  points  in  geology  yet  unsettled, 
nor  that  many  dreamy  hypotheses  have  been  put  forth  in  its 
name,  which  the  true  philosopher  will  reject.  But  what  sci- 
ence is  there,  that  is  founded  upon  experiment  and  observa- 
tion, that  is  not  unsettled  in  many  of  its  parts,  and  upon  which 
many  wild  hypothetical  conjectures  have  not  been  founded  ? 
Astronomy,  chemistry,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  natural  phi- 
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losophy  are  in  this  predicament.  But  who,  hence,  infers  that 
these  sciences  have  no  fixed  principles  ?  Equally  unrea- 
sonable is  it  to  make  such  a  charge  upon  geology.  It  is 
especially  true  of  this  science,  that  none  of  the  slight  mod- 
ifications of  its  principles,  which  new  discoveries  have  ren- 
dered necessary,  have  affected  its  religious  bearings.  No 
discovery,  for  instance,  throws  any  doubt  over  the  principle 
that  the  whole  accessible  crust  of  the  globe  has  undergone 
entire,  and  ofltimes  repeated,  metamorphoses  since  the  rocks 
were  created ;  nor  upon  the  principle  that  enormous  erosions 
have  taken  place  on  the  surface  since  it  was  consolidated ; 
nor  that  existing  continents,  by  slow  vertical  movements,  have 
been  several  times  below  the  ocean  ;  nor  that  processes  are 
now  going  on  around  us*  capable  of  producing  nearly  all  the 
known  varieties  of  rock,  with  the  aid  of  water  and  heat ;  nor 
that  water  and  heat  have  been  the  grand  agents  of  all  ge- 
ological changes ;  nor  that  the  whole  globe  has  been,  once  at 
least,  in  a  melted  state;  nor  that  the  time  was  when  no 
animals  or  plants  existed  on  the  globe ;  nor  that  several  dis- 
tinct economies  of  life,  or  groups  of  animals  and  plants,  have 
occupied  the  surface,  each  adapted  to  the  altered  condition 
of  things ;  nor  that  these  ancient  races  have  been  unlike  one 
another,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  highest  formations, 
unlike  those  now  alive,  the  resemblance  between  living  and 
fossil  types  becoming  more  unlike  as  we  descend  ;  nor  that 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  fossiliferous  rocks  had  been  de- 
posited before  man  was  created,  who  was  among  the  last  of 
the  animals  that  have  appeared  on  the  globe ;  nor,  finally,  that 
amid  all  the  diversities  of  organic  structure,  and  change  of 
species,  genera,  and  families  in  different  formations,  the  fea- 
tures of  one  great  system  of  life  can  be  seen  running  through 
the  whole  series,  linking  all  past  minor  systems  together  and 
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to  the  existing  races,  aad  showing  die  one  grand  plan  of  cre- 
ation as  it  lay  originally  in  the  divine  Mind. 

Now,  these  are  the  chief  geological  principles  that  have  a 
religious  bearing,  and  they  are  most  of  them  as  well  settled 
as  the  diurnal  and  annual  rerolutions  of  the  earth  in  astron- 
omy ;  or  of  definite  proportions  in  chesaiatry ;  or  of  positive 
and  negative  pc^rity  in  electricity  and  magnetism  ;  or  of  the 
fbnctions  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  nerves  in  physiology. 
In  all  these  sciences  there  is  a  multitude  .of  points,  connected 
with  established  principles,  that  are  yet  unsettled,  just  as  it  is 
in  geology.  But  doubts  and  diversities  of  opinion  ooncerning 
these  do  not  make  the  whole  of  the  science  uncertain  and 
vacillating. 

Hence  we  see  the  unreasonableness  of  an  opinion,  which 
has  had  some  distinguished  advocates,  that  the  discoveries 
and  inferences  of  geology  should  not  be  allowed  to  modify 
our  views  of  any  religious  truth,  natural  or  revealed.  But 
other  sciences,  such  as  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  physiology, 
have  been  allowed  to  do  this;  why  should  it  be  denied  to 
geology  ?  It  is,  indeed,  a  short  way  for  the  religious  man  to 
dispose,  of  all  supposed  geological  difficulties.  But  while  he 
thus  keeps  his  own  conscience  quiet,  the  sceptic,  knowing 
that  the  leading  principles  of  the  science  are  settled,  employs 
them  against  religion ;  whereas  a  fair  interpretation  and 
application  of  them  by  the  Christian  scholar  and  philosopher 
would  make  Uiem  illustrate  and  confirm  it 

Other  conservative  Christian  men,  possessed  of  the  false 
notion  that  geology  is  a  recent  and  unsettled  science,  take  the 
ground  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  we  should  at- 
tempt its  reconciliation  with  the  Scriptures.  They  believe  in 
these  as  a  matter  of  faith,  and  trust  that  in  the  end  the  two 
records  will  be  found  in  harmony.     It  seems  to  be  implied  in 
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siich  a  position,  that  in  tbe  present  aspect  of  geology  they 
see  not  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  Bible,  and  so  they  resort 
to  the  anti-Protestant  principle,  that  they  will  believe  the 
Scriptures  because  the  church  does.  Such  a  sort  of  belief, 
with  thinking,  reasoning  minds,  is  no  proper  belief  at  all,  but 
only  a  cover  for  infidelity ;  and  when  men  find  at  last,  as 
they  will  find,  that  the  present  principles  of  geology  are  set- 
tled, ^y  will  very  likely  become  confirmed  unbelievers. 
The  true  course  for  every  honest  man  in  such  a  case  is, 
first  to  study  and  understand  what  are  the  established  facts 
and  principles  of  geology,  and  then  to  inquire  whether  there 
18  any  method  of  reconciling  them  with  the  Bible  more  rea- 
sonable than  to  reject  the  inspired  record.  Such  a  course 
would  lead  every  honest  inquirgr  to  the  conclusion,  not  only 
that  the  two  records  are  reconcilable,  but  mutually  illustrative 
and  confirmatory. 

But  these  false  notions,  and  others  which  I  might  mention, 
will  continue  more  or  less  to  float  in  the  public  mind  till  geol- 
ogy shall  be  more  extensively  studied  in  our  schools.  It  has, 
indeed,  in  spite  of  prejudice,  forced  its  way  into  our  higher 
seminaries ;  but  it  is  em'mently  adapted  to  interest  the  minds 
of  children,  even  in  the  primary  school,  and  might  be  made 
a  most  efficient  instrument  of  awakening  and  enlarging  the 
intellect,  and  cultivating  the  physical  powers,  even  of  the 
youngest;  for  Europe's  ablest  philosophers  declare,  that 
**  geology,  in  the  magnitude  and  sublimity  of  the  objects  of 
which  it  treats,  undoubtedly  ranks,  in  the  scale  of  sciences, 
next  to  astronomy."  Were  our  youth  early  made  familiar 
with  it,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  make  its  religious 
applications  intelligible  and  impressive  in  their  maturer 
years. 

With  these  preliminaries,  I  proceed  to  specify  those  points 
44 
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in  natural  and  revealed  religion  that  receive  support  or  illus- 
tration from  geology. 

I.  This  sdencejvf^ishes  arefiUation  of  themost  pUtusible 
arguments  for  atheism. 

The  eternity  of  the  world,  and  the  eternal  and  necessary 
development  of  all  things  from  one  another,  are  the  chief 
foundation  on  which  the  atheist  has  erected  his  system  of 
irreligion.  Matter,  he  says,  is  eternal,  and  all  its  changes 
proceed  in  cycles,  which  never  had  a  beginning,  and  will 
never  have  an  end.  The  creation  of  matter  out  of  nothing 
is  an  impossibility  and  an  absurdity,  even  to  infinite  wisdom 
and  power ;  but  its  eternal  and  necessary  existence  implies 
no  absurdity,  and  is  quite  as  plausible  as  the  necessary  exist- 
ence of  spirit.  ^ 

Now,  setting  aside  geology,  no  science  offers  any  facts  to 
refute  this  doctrine,  except  perhaps  one  or  two  disputed  phe- 
nomena in  astronomy.  Whether  the  changes  be  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  organic,  —  and  these  embrace  the  whole  of  na- 
ture's movements, — they  seem  to  proceed  in  unbroken,  ever- 
recurring  series ;  and  who  can  prove  that  they  ever  had  a 
commencement,  or  will  have  an  end  ? 

Feeble  and  unsatisfactory  is  the  reply  to  this  question, 
which  is  furnished  by  abstract  reasoning.  The  theologian 
may  show  his  skill  in  dialectics,  by  attempting  to  prove  the 
non-eternity  of  the  world  from  a  priori  considerations,  from 
the  world's  contingency,  and  from  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
an  infinite  series  of  finite  beings.  But  such  arguments  con- 
vince nobody,  and  only  make  the  atheist  feel  stronger  in  the 
position  he  has  taken. 

Geology,  however,  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  all  such 
speculations,  and  points  us  to  a  beginning,  if  not  to  the 
matter  of  the  world,  yet  to  the  present   system  of  nature. 
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This  science  does,  indeed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  furnish  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  matter  was  created  out  of  nothing.  But 
I  waive  that  evidence  now,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
will  admit  to  the  atheist  that  it  is  eternal.  But  let  us  look  at 
the  world's  early  history,  as  geology  reveals  it,  and  see 
whether  the  modifications,  which  matter  has  undergone,  do 
not  require  a  Deity. 

That  the  earth  at  an  early  day  was  a  melted  glohe,  is  a 
position  sustained  hy  so  many  and  such  strong  proofs  as  to 
place  it  among  the  settled  principles  of  physical  science. 
Now,  I  ask  the  reasonable  man,  even  though  he  believe  in 
the  eternity  of  matter,  to  look  at  such  a  world,  and  to  tell 
me  whether  any  animals  or  plants,  with  such  natures  as  the 
existing  races,  could  live  upon  it.  If  not,  then  our  present 
races  must  have  had  a  beginning.  And  what  was  there  in 
an  ocean  of  fire, —  nay,  what  was  there,  after  a  crust  of  black- 
ened lava  had  been  formed,  —  that  could  make  the  land,  the 
waters,  and  the  air,  teem  with  living  beings  of  every  grade, 
unless  you  bring  in  the  special  creating  power  and  wisdom 
of  an  infinite  Deity  ?  Could  any  thing  less  than  infinite 
power  and  skill  have  filled  the  world  with  structures  so 
yaried,*so  exquisitely  beautiful,  so  wisely  adapted  to  circum- 
stances, and  have  endowed  them  with  life,  and  instinct,  and 
sometimes  with  reason  ?  Who  can  set  limits  to  such  skill 
and  such  power?  or  who  can  say  whether  they  are  not 
fully  adequate  to  summon  matter  into  existence  from  noth- 
ing ?  If  so,  then  we  may  admit  the  hypothesis  of  matter's 
eternity,  and  there  would  still  remain  even  superior  evidence 
of  the  divine  existence  in  the  modifications  of  matter.  Ge- 
ology shows  that  the  atheist's  eternal  series  must  have  had  a 
beginning,  and  such  a  beginning  as  demanded  an  infinite 
Deity. 
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I  know,  indeed,  that  geological  writers  can  be  quoted  who 
maintain  that  we  cannot  tell  when  organic  life  began  on  the 
globe,  because  all  traces  of  the  earlier  economies  of  life 
have  been  obliterated  by  beat.  That  position  I  cannot  ad^ 
mit ;  for  no  trace  or  seeds  of  living  beings  could  exist  upon 
a  molten  globe.  So  that  even  if  they  had  once  existed  they 
were  all  gone  in  such  circumstances,  and  their  entire  absence 
at  any  time  is  all  that  my  argument  requires.  But  we  might 
even  pass  over  this  first  argument,  and  still  others  would  re* 
main,  independent  of  the  first.  For  at  several  times,  during 
the  long  history  of  our  globe,  have  the  old  races  disappeared, 
and  new  ones  been  brought  in  to  occupy  their  places.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  such  changes,  at  least,  over  large  areas,  noay 
be  traced  out.  But  four  or  five  of  these,  at  least,  seem  to 
have  been  full  and  complete ;  and  these  are  enough  for  my 
argument  For  these  new  races  have  not  been  introduced 
slowly,— one  by  one,  as  if  by  a  law  of  decay  and  repro" 
duction,  —  but  by  whole  groups  at  once.  Special  creating 
power  alone  can  explain  such  substitutions,  and  that  demands 
a  personal,  intelligent  Deity.  For  the  new  races  that  have 
successively  appeared  have  not  only  been  diffisrent  from 
those  that  went  before  them,  but  their  alterations  of  charac- 
ter have  been  such  as  to  adapt  them  wisely  to  the  altered 
condition  of  the  earth,  yet  not  great  enough  to  throw  them 
out  of  the  one  grand  system  of  organic  life  that  has  prevailed 
from  the  beginning,  and  linked  together  the  whole  by  a 
golden  chain  of  harmony. 

Here,  then,  we  find  a  beginning  to  several  supposed  or- 
ganic cycles,  which  the  atheist  declares  eternal ;  and  such 
a  beginning  as  requires  the  intervention  of  a  Deity.  But 
we  might  give  up  this  second  argument,  and  still  a  third 
would  remain  even  more  striking.     For  geology  shows  us  a 
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time,  and  that  comparatively  recent,  when  man,  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  organic  races,  and  standing  far  above  them 
all  by  the  possession  of  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  first  ^ 
appeared  on  the  globe.  And  who  will  doubt  that  his  creation 
demanded  an  infinite  Deity  ?  Who  does  not  see  that  this 
must  be  regarded  as  the  highest  exercise  of  divine  power  to 
be  found  in  all  nature  ? 

But  though  geology,  by  three  independent  arguments,  (and 
I  might  add  others,  did  time  permit,)  thus  puts  an  end  to  the 
atheist^s  fancied  eternal  series,  he  turns  with  no  little  inge- 
nuity to  another  hypothesis  for  excluding  a  Deity.  He  sup- 
poses a  power  inherent  in  nature,  which  he  calls  law^  capable, 
by  its  self-executing  power,  of  evolving  all  the  wonderful 
variety  and  beauty  of  organic  nature,  and  all  the  adaptation 
and  harmony  of  its  parts.  It  starts  with  unorganized  vapor, 
or  gas,  which  law -changes  into  organic  beings  of  simple 
structure,  and  these  carried  forwcurd,  perhaps,  on  several 
ascending  lines,  are  gradually  transmuted  into  higher  and 
higher  forms,  till  man  at  last  is  produced,  superadding  instinct 
to  animal  life,  and  lofty  intellectual  and  moral  powers  to 
instinct. 

Now,  to  defend  this  hypothesis,  atheism  makes  a  confident 
appeal  to  geology.  For  that  science  teaches  that,  since  ani- 
mals and  plants  first  appeared  on  the  globe,  there  has  been 
a  marked  upward  progress  in  the  races  that  have  succeeded 
one  another.  In  the  lowest  Silurian,  invertebrate  animals 
and  flowerless  marine  plants  alone  appear.  In  the  upper 
Silurian  a  few  fishes,  the  lowest  of  the  vertebrate  animals, 
are  found.  But  not  till  we  rise  into  the  Devonian  is  there 
even  a  trace  of  reptiles.  Nor  do  birds  appear  at  all  till  we 
ascend  to  the  Jurassic  series  ;  and  these,  perhaps,  as  their 
tracks  indicate,  with  characters  somewhat  peculiar.     Nor  do 
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the  mammalia  show  themselves,  a  few  marsupiate  exoep 
till  we  reach  the  tertiary ;  nor  were  the  human  race  intro- 
duced till  a  late  period  in  the  alluvial  formation.  The  plants 
show  a  similar  expansion  from  the  less  to  the  more  perfect ; 
while  a  corresponding  improvement  was  goiiig  on  in  the 
inorganic  world.  What  do  all  these  foots  indicate  hut  the 
gradual  development  for  which  the  atheist  contends  ? 

The  hjrpothesis  fails,  I  answer,  in  several  essential  points. 
While  there  has  heen  progress  in  the  organic,  because  the 
same  is  true  of  the  inorganic  world,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  any  gradual  change  of  ooe  species,  or  genus,  or 
family,  into  another ;  but  each  species  of  fossil  animal  and 
plant  is  just  as  distinct  from  every  other,  as  in  existing  na- 
ture ;  whereas,  if  this  hypothesis  were  true,  we  ought  to 
find  endless  intermediate  varieties.  Moreover,  the  species  in 
one  formation  ought  to  pass  insensibly  into  those  of  the  for- 
mation above ;  whereas  there  is  often  not  even  a  similarity. 
Again,  there  is  sometimes  a  retrogradation  of  die  races  from 
the  more  to  the  less  perfect^  as  we  ascend  in  the  formations. 
Some  of  the  ancient  fishes  were  of  a  higher  grade  than  their 
successors :  so  was  it  with  the  reptiles  and  with  the  cephal- 
opod  mollusks,  which  retrograded  from  the  compound  to  the 
simple. 

Facts  like  these  are  so  absolutely  irrecoiacilable  with  this 
hypothesis  of  endless  development,  that  none  but  the  sciolist 
b  geology  could  adopt  it  There  has,  inde^,  been  an  up- 
ward progress  in  the  world's  population.  But  the  advance 
has  been  by  special  creative  acts,  and  not  by  infinitesimal 
development. 

Thus  do  the  only  arguments  for  atheism,  deserving  serious 
consideration,  vanish  before  the  plain  records  of  the  stony 
volume.     But  this  is  not  all ;  for,  — 
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II.  Geology  furnishes  a  new  argument  for  the  divine 
existence  and  personality ;  or  ruther  a  new  phase  of  the 
old  argument  from  design.  That  argument  is  of  little 
worth,  unless  we  assume  a  beginning  to  the  existing  system 
of  nature,  organic  and  inorganic.  But  the  sceptic  denies  a 
commencement,  not  only  of  matter,  but  of  organism.  The 
world,  he  says,  is  not  a  consequent  at  all,  but  an  eternal 
series.  At  your  metaphysical  arguments  to  prove  a  begin- 
ning he  laughs ;  and  not  till  you  have  read  the  history  en- 
graven on  the  close-shut  leaves  of  the  rocky  strata,  can  you 
find  plain,  common-sense  evidence  of  a  commencement-  to 
the  present  system  of  nature.  What  though  you  cannot  find, 
registered  there,  proof  equally  strong  of  the  origination  of  imt- 
ter.  You  can  show  that  this  nutter  has  been  moulded  into 
ten  thousand  forms,  so  exquisite,  with  such  wise  and  wonderful 
adaptations,  that  (uily  an  infinite  Dei^  could  have  done  it; 
especially  when  you  find  that  Uie  still  more  wonderful  powers 
of  life,  and  instinct,  and  intellect,  have  been  added  to  organ- 
ism. You  may,  without  injury  to  theism,  give  up  to  the 
atheist  his  eternal  matter  and  its  laws;  for  not  till  he  has 
endowed  those  laws  with  all  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  could 
he  people  that  world  with  living  beings. 

In  the  modifications  of  matter,  then,  which  constitute  the 
chief  beauty  and  glory  of  the  world,  do  we  find  full  proof  of 
a  creating  Deity ;  and  in  the  wise  and  exact  adaptation  of 
one  thing  to  another,  and  especially  in  the  modifications  of 
structure  to  adapt  animals  and  plants  to  a  changing  world, 
we  see  evidence  of  a  personal  Deity.  For  a  blind,  unintelli- 
gent force,  like  law,  could  not  have  made  such  alterations  in 
the  successive  races,  and  made  them  wisely.  Geology,  then, 
in  the  very  argument  by  which  it  proves  the  existence  of  a 
Deity,  shows  the  absurdity  of  pamheism  as  well  as  every 

other  form  of  atheism. 

% 
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m.  Geology  throw  Ught  upon  the  scriptural  statements 
respecting  the  age  of  the  worlds  its  cosmogony^  or  mode  of 
'  formation,  the  Noachian  deluge,  the  introduction  of  suffer- 
ing and  death,  and  its  final  destruction  by  fire. 

Were  these  several  points  to  be  fully  discussed,  a  volume 
instead  of  a  lecture  would  be  the  result.  But  the  leading 
points  in  the  discussion  I  will  endeavor  to  set  before  you. 

Three  distinct  classes  of  noen  have  entered  upon  thi» 
discussion,  who,  starting  with  very  different  views  concern- 
ing both  geology  and  the  Bible,  arrive  at  opposite  results, 
and  leave  an  impression  upon  readers  that  there  is  entire 
discrepancy  between  those  who  attempt  to  reconcQe  geology 
and  Scripture. 

One  class,  though  professed  believers  in  Christianity,  do  not 
regard  the  writings  of  Moses  as  of  divine  authority,  because 
not  inspired.  It  would  not,  therefore,  trouble  them  to  find 
errors,  contradictions,  and  absurdities  in  the  Mosaic  history. 
They  usually  regard  it  as  either  a  philosophical  or  religious 
myth,  or  fable,  adapted  to  impress  some  important  truth 
respecting  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  not  intended  to  be 
chronologically,  historically,  or  scientifically  true.  In  this 
class  may  be  reckoned  most  of  the  German  rationalists,  and 
such  English  authors  as  Powell  and  Buckle. 

A  second  class  are  firm  believers  nn  the  Bible,  but  not  in 
geology.  They  regard  the  facts  of  the  science  as  favoring 
infidelity,  and  suspect  geologists  to  be  secretly  sceptical. 
They  will  not  admit  that  science  should  be  allowed  to  modify 
the  common  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  the  least  None 
of  them  are  practically  acquainted  with  geology,  but  they 
have  read  geological  works,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  their  refu- 
tation, and,  therefore,  have  imperfect  and  cme-sided  views  of 
the  phenomena.     They  have  a  strong  conviction  that  geology 
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and  the  Bible  are  in  irreconcilable  conflict ;  and,  therefore, 
they  feel  bound  to  put  down  and  denounce  geology  and  geol- 
ogists/ In  Great  Britain,  such  writers  as  Penn,  Fairholme, 
Bugg,  and  Nolan,  and  in  this  country.  Professor  Stuart,  and 
Eleazar  and  Daniel  Lord,  belong  to  this  class. 

A  third  class  believe  fully  in  the  inspiration  and  divine  au- 
thority of  every  part  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     They 

*  admit  also  the  truth  of  the  leading  principles  of  geology. 
But  they  do  not  believe  that  the  two  records  are  discrepant 
from  each  other.  They  believe  not  only  that  they  are  recon- 
cilable, but  mutually  illustrate  each  other ;  and  that,  if  the 
doctrines  of  geology  be  admitted  as  to  the  age  of  the  world,  the 
creation  of  successive  races,  and  the  preadamic  existence  of 
evil,  they  lend  important  corroboration  and  illustration  of 
some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  revelation.  This 
class  of  writers  has  been  quite  numerous,  embracing  such 
names  as  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  Dr.  King,  Dr.  Har- 
ris, Dr.  Buckland,  Dr.  Pond,  Professor  Silliman,  Senior,  Hugh 
Miller,  Professor  Sedgwick,  Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  Professor 
Barrows,  and  a  multitude  of  others. 

Now,  my  sympathies  are  all  with  this  last  class  of  writers, 
decidedly.  And  I  regard  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  a  detailed 
account,  or  refutation,  of  the  various  hypotheses  by  which 
the  other  classes  attempt  to  bring  geology  and  revelation  into 

.  harmony.  For  whether  the  first  class  speculate  upon  their 
mjrths,  or  the  other  class  maintain  that  the  world  was  created 
with  all  its  fossils  just  as  we  now  find  it,  or  that  the  Noachian 
deluge  accomplished  all  geological  changes,  or  that  they  all 
took  place  between  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  is  destroyed  by  the  first,  and  the  settled  .princi- 
ples of  science  overturned  by  the  other  ;  and  we  are  required 
to  adopt  hypotheses  as  absurd  as  the  dreams  of  the  Arabian 
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Nights^  Entertainments.  I  «hall  proceed,  therefore,  to  point 
out  the  leading  principles  by  which  those  who  believe  both  in 
the  Bible  and  in  geology  would  show  how  the  two  records 
cofifirm  and  Ulustrate  each  other. 

Allow  me  to  say  here,  howeyer,  that  some  able  writers  on 
this  subject  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  it,  by  attempting  to 
draw  out  a  complete  system  of  reconcilement  and  illustra* 
tion  between  geology  and  Scripture ;  making  the  parallel  to 
extend  to  the  nunutiaB  of  modem  science  and  systematic 
theology ;  attempting  to  show,  for  instance,  that  Moses  de» 
scribes  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  according  to  the 
latest  views  of  Cuvier  and  Decandolle,  or  the  nebular  theory, 
acc(Mrding  to  La  Place.  Now,  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  in 
fact  a  perfect  coincidence,  even  to  the  minutest  particidar, 
between  all  true  science  and  the  Bible.  But  we  ought  to 
remember  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  is  very 
brief,  and  not  intended  to  be  a  scientific,  but  merely  a  popular 
account  Hence,  if  we  expect  to  find  in  it  all  the  principles 
of  modern  science,  or  of  systematic  theology,  we  shall  be 
disappointed ;  just  because  the  Bible  says  nothing  at  all  con- 
cerning the  details  which  we  try  to  discover  in  it  But  it 
does  teach  us  several  leading  facts  and  principles,  as  to  the 
crecOion  and  the  deluge,  of  great  importance ;  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  mind  that  the  Scriptures  teach  nothing 
C4)atrary  to  science,  although  we  may  find  nothing  in  it  about 
our  favorite  theories.  If  we  can  only  be  satisfied  with  these 
general  principles,  as  we  ought  to  be,  without  attempting  to 
find  something  in  Scripture  corresponding  to  all  the  details  of 
science,  or  something  in  nature  corresponding  to  every  par* 
ticular  in  revelation,  we  shall  find  harmony  and  mutual  cor- 
roboration where  an  unwise  and  unauthorized  attempt  to 
extend  the  parallelism  to  details  might  leave  us  in  doubt  and 
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perplexity,  until  God  should  please  to  give  us  a  scientific  as 
he  has  a  moral  revelation.  To  some  of  these  general  prin- 
ciples, taught  by  Moses,  let  us  now  give  attention. 

1.  Th»  BiMe  does  not  fie  the  time  when  the  vorld  was 
created. 

It  says  that  in.  the  heginmng  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.  And  surely  this  does  not  fix  the  time  of  the  event, 
but  shows  only  that  some  time  or  other  these  heavens  and 
this  earth  began  to  be ;  that  is,  they  were  not  eternal,  as 
many  heathen  philosophers  supposed  ;  diere  was  a  time  when 
God  had  not  made  the  earthy  nor  the  fields^  nor  the  highest 
parts  of  the  dust  of  the  toor2c£— that  is,  the  elements.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  usually  understood  that  the  beginning 
spoken  of  l^  Moses  is  so  connected  with  the  six  days^  work, 
that  we  must  regard  it  as  coeval  with  the  first  of  those  days ; 
and  if  those  be  regarded  as  literal  days,  and  the  chronology 
of  man  as  reaching  back  only  about  six  thousand  years,  the 
beginning  must  have  nearly  the  same  age.  But  it  eeui  never 
be  proved  that  the  days  were  not  separated  from  the  begin- 
ning by  an  ioitefinite  interval.  If  so,  that  interval  may  have 
been  incalculably  long  —  long  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  de- 
mands of  geology. 

2.  The  Bible  does  fa  ^  time  u^tm  man  first  appeared  on. 
the  globe. 

The  Bible  cBstinctly  represents  man  as  the  last  animal 
created ;  and  since  no  other  species  of  men  had  been  pre- 
viously placed  on  the  earth,  we  may  reasonably  presume 
that  the  place  assigned  him  on  the  Mosaic  roll  of  creatiox^ 
may  be  regarded  as  chwmolc^cally  exact.     Now,  the  Scrip, 
tures  carry  forward  a  series  <^  chronological   dates,  coxia- 
mencing  with  man,  to  the  time  of  Chmt,  and  thus  link  tfc^ 
lime  of  his  ereatiofi  with  the  history  of  the jraoe. 
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It  IB  quite  probable  that  the  chronological  date  of  the 
cattle,  and  creepiog  things,  and  beasti  of  the  earth,  created 
on  the  sixth  day,  was  intended  to  be  fixed.  For  geology 
shows  that  those  which  were  man's  contemporaries  were  fsir 
more  abundant  and  varied  than  all  that  had  before  appeared. 
But  some  did  appear  much  earlier ;  and  how  was  it  possible 
for  the  sacred  writer  to  give  the  time  when  all  of  tl^m 
i^peared,  unless  he  had  appended  a  table  of  dates?  But 
more  on  this  subject  under  a  subsequent  head. 

3.  The  Bible  represents  the  creation  as  ,the  specud  resuU 
of  Jehovah's  eficiencpy  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  cause* 

Doubtless  the  writer  had  specially  in  mind  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  supposed  by  them  to  be  the  authcnrs  of  the  universe. 
But  the  language  applies  equally  well  to  cmy  other  agency, 
such,  for  instance,  as  a  law  of  nature,  which  has  been  supposed 
capable  of  the  creation  of  organic  races.  All  is  excluded  as 
a  creative  power  save  Jehovah's  fiat 

Geology  teaches  the  same  lesson.  It  finds  the  successive 
races  in  the  different  formations  to  have  come  in  by  groups, 
at  once,  so  as  divine  creating  power  can  alone  explain.  If 
law  had  done  it,  as  some  contend,  we  ought  to  find  all  the 
gaps  filled  up  by  uninterrupted  series.  Here  is  another 
interesting  coincidence  between  the  natural  and  the  revealed 
record. 

4.  The  Bible  represents  God  as  employing  instrumentali' 
ties  in  the  work  of  creation. 

He  commanded  the  earth  to  bring  forth  grass,  and  herb 
yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit,  on  the  third  day, 
and  the  waters  every  living  thing  that  moveth,  on  the  fifth. 
His  own  efficiency  was,  indeed,  the  power  that  enabled  the 
soil  €uid  the  waters  to  execute  their  commission.  Still  they 
were  instruments ;  nor  can  we  say  how  long  or  how  exten- 
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sively  they  were  employed.  If  we  inquire  of  the  geological 
records,  their  testimony  is,  that  immense  periods  were  con- 
sumed in  the  preparation,  by  natural  operations,  of  the  earth, 
the  water,  and  the  air,  for  their  inhabitants. 

5.  The  Bible  teaches  us  thcU  the  creation  was  a  gradual 
work,  completed  by  successive  exhibitions  of  divine  power, 
with  intervals  of  repose.  How  long  the  intervals  were  will 
depend  upon  the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  the  word  day. 
But  if  it  were  only  twenty-four  hours,  the  acts  of  creation 
would  still  be  successive,  and  the  work  progressive. 

Here,  too,  geology  corresponds  closely  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  distinctly  shows  us  epochs  of  creative  action  with 
long  intervals  of  repose.  The  intervals  are,  indeed,  of  vast 
duration,  and  the  creative  interventions,  probably,  more  nu- 
merous than  those  mentioned  in  Grenesis.  But  the  fact  of 
successive  creations,  not  their  number,  is  the  chief  lesson 
taught  us  by  the  two  records.  And  it  is  one  of  great  interest, 
because,  a  priori,  we  should  conclude  that  all  organic  beings 
would  be  commanded  into  existence  by  one  instantaneous  fiat 
of  Jehovah.  ^ 

6.  The  Bible  describes  the  emergence  of  the  land  from 
the  waters  before  the  creation  of  animals  and  plants.  And 
so  does  geology*  It  tells  us,  indeed,  of  very  many  such 
vertical  movements  of  continents.  Yet  to  men  in  general, 
even  in  our  day,  this  geological  doctrine  is  regarded  as  very 
doubtful.  How  strange,  if  Moses  were  uninspired,  that  he 
should  bring  it  out  so  distinctly  ! 

7.  The  Bible  does  not  describe  a  chaos ^  in  the  popular  ac- 
ceptation of  that  term.  It  declares,  indeed,  that  the  earth 
was  without  form  and  void ;  which  means,  as  the  commenta- 
tors say,  invisible,  or  waste,  and  unfurnished  ;  invisible,  be- 
cause covered  by  water ;   unfurnished,  because  destitute  of 
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animals  and  plants.  But  the  common  notion  of  a  chaos  is, 
that  it  consists  of  **  a  confused  assemblage  of  elements,"  not 
governed  by  the  same  chemical  and  electrical  laws  as  now 
prevail.  Now,  geology  shows  clearly  that  the  matter  of 
the  globe  has  never  been  free  from  the  same  laws  that  now 
govern  it ;  for  we  have  abundant  products,  in  the  hypozoic 
rocks,  of  the  supposed  chaotic  period,  and  they  all  show  the 
controlling  power  of  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  crystallogra- 
phy, in  the  production  of  the  most  beautiful  gems  and  other 
crystalline  forms.  Geology  and  the  Bible,  then,  agree,  in 
spite  of  bad  translations  and  the  fancies  of  heathen  philoso- 
phers, in  excluding  chaos  from  the  works  of  God. 

8.  By  comparing  geology  and  the  Bible,  we  lecam  that  the 
earth  had  a  very  early  revolution  on  its  axis  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

On  the  first  day,  immediately  following  the  sublime  man- 
date. Let  there  he  lights  and  there  was  lights  we  find  God 
dividing  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and  he  called  the  light 
day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  night.  This  has  seemed 
strange  to  commentators,  besause  the  sun  and  moon  were  not 
created  till  the  fourth  day.  And  yet  it  would  seem  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  was  thus  early  some  move- 
ment of  the  earth  or  the  heavens  producing  an  alternation  of 
day  and  night.  If  we  turn  to  geology,  we  shall  find  that  it 
was  in  fact  the  same  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  which 
now  takes  place,  and  occupying  the  same  period  too.  For 
we  find  the  earth  flattened  at  the  poles,  exactly  to  the'  amount, 
according  to  La  Place,  which  would  be  the  result  of  the 
revolution  of  a  fluid  globe  in  twenty-four  hours.  And  geology 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  the  earth  was  in  that  condition, 
from  intense  heat,  at  a  very  early  period.  After  it  became 
solid,  no  such  effect,  to  much  extent,  would    result  from  a 
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revolution  on  its  axis.  We  may  with  confidence,  therefore^ 
infer  that  the  earth's  revolution  in  twenty-four  hours  began 
as  early  as  the  time  when  it  was  in  a  molten  state.  If  the 
revolution  had  been  more  rapid  then  than  now,  the  poles 
would  have  been  more  flattened  than  they  are  ;  if  less  rapid, 
the  oblateness  would  have  been  less.  The  revolution,  there- 
fore, must  have  occupied  neither  more  nor  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours. 

This  is  an  interesting  coincidence  between  geology  and 
revelation.  But  it  is  fatal  to  an  opinion  that  has  been  quite 
popular,  and  still  plays  an  important  part  in  some  theories, 
viz.,  that  before  the  fourth  day  the  standard  of  measurement 
•for  the  day,  and  therefore  its  length,  must  have  been  quite 
different  from  what  they  were  afterwards.  This  is  the  grand 
argument  on  which  some  rely  to  prove  the  days  of  creation 
to  have  been  long  periods.*  Alas  for  the  theorist !  the  facts 
of  science  show  that  it  has  no  foundation. 
^  9.  The  order  of  creation^  in  Genesis,  in  its  general  out' 
lines,  especially  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  series^  cor^ 
responds  to  that  of  geology ;  but  that  order  is  not  preserved 
in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  different  groups  or  classes 
of  animals  and  plants,  except  man,  and  possibly  a  few  others, 
and  perhaps,  also,  as  to  some  other  events. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Mosaic  account,  darkness  and  the 
deep  enveloped  the  globe  ;  which  corresponds  well  enough 
to  the  azoic  geological  period.  Then  both  records  show  the 
emergence  of  the  land.  Vegetation  comes  in  next;  and 
geology  shows  it  to  have  been  as  early  at  least  as  any  ani- 
mals, as  it  must  have  been,  to  give  them  sustenance.  The 
marine  animals  on   the   fiflh   day   precede   the   birds,  and 

•  See  the  "Six  Days  of  Creation,'*  by  Professor  Taylor  Lewis. 
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mammab  with  man  close  the  series,  agreeing  essentially  with 
the  geological  order.  But  if  we  go  into  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  time  when  the  diflferent  organic  races  were  intro- 
duced, we  shall  find  that  the  sacred  writer  did  not,  and  could 
not  on  the  plan  of  description  adopted,  give  the  chronological 
or  true  order,  save  in  the  case  of  man,  which  was  sui  generis. 
But  I  will  defer  the  details  on  this  subject  to  a  subsequent 
page. 

10.  My  next  position  is,  thcU  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  admits  of  an  indefinite  period  between  tlie  beginning 
and  the  first  demiurgic  day. 

The  first  verse  merely  asserts  the  creation  of  matter  at 
some  unknown  epoch.  The  second  verse  describes  its  con^ 
dition  as  without  form  and  void,  covered  with  water  and  with 
darkness.  Then  commences  a  description  of  the  first  day's 
work ;  the  Spirit  of  God  brooding  over  the  face  of  the  waters, 
and  the  evolution  of  light.  But  who  can  tell  how  long  it  may 
have  continued  in  a  waste  and  unfurnished  condition  ?  or  who 
can  say  but  previous  to  the  chaotic  state  it  may  have  been 
again  and  again  reduced  to  order,  and  have  even  been  the 
seat  of  several  economies  of  life — of  all  those  changes, 
organic  and  inorganic,  which  geology  discloses  ?  It  is  no 
very  unusual  thing  in  Scripture  for  events,  and  even  cen- 
turies, to  be  dropped  out  between  two  consecutive  verses,  and 
those  linked  together  as  if  in  immediate  succession,  which 
in  fact  were  widely  separated.  It  may  be  so  here ;  and  the 
chaotic  condition  described  in  verse  second  may  not  have 
been  the  waste  and  unfurnished  states  the  earth  had  experi- . 
enced  earlier ;  but  only  that  condition  immediately  preceding 
the  creation  described  in  the  six  days'  work.  This  would  bo 
the  view  adopted  by  those  who  will  admit  the  six  demiurgic 
days  to  be  only  common  days  of  twenty-four  hours.     They 
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would  place  all  the  fossil  animals  and  plants  in  that  vast  unde- 
fined interval  which  may  have  existed  between  the  beginning 
and  the  first  day,  while  the  six  days'  work  was  limited  to  the 
existing  races.  Yet  even  those  who  'suppose  the  days  to  have 
been  long  periods,  admit  of  this  long,  indefinite  interval  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  verses.  (See  Bibliotheca  Sacra^ 
vol.  xiv.  p.  92.) 

But  if  the  sacred  narrative  does  not  fix  the  epoch  of  the 
creation  of  matter ;  if  an  interval  of  indefinite  length  may 
have  preceded  the  six  days'  work ;  if  those  six  days  may 
have  been  natural  days,  what  more  do  we  need,  ^specially 
when  we  add  the  other  points  of  coincidence  which  I  have 
•described,  —  what  more,  I  inquire,  do  we  need,  to  bring  the 
geological  into  full  harmony  with  the  biblical  record  ?  It  is 
sufficient,  answer  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  King,  Professor  Sedgwick,  and  many 
others.  It  may  have  been  perfectly  adequate  in  1814,  an- 
swers Hugh  Miller,  but  was  found  in  1839  to  be  no  longer  so, 
on  account  of  new  discoveries  in  geology.  One  was,  that  in 
the  geological  history  of  the  earth,  immediately  preceding  the 
appearance  of  the  existing  races,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  period  of  death  and  darkness:  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  tertiary  passes  into  the  alluvial,  and  the  earlier 
alluvial  into  the  historic  period,  quietly  and  without  disorder. 
The  other  discovery  is,  that  some  of  the  animals  and  plants 
of  tertiary  days  have  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  and 
still  live.  Is  it  not  evident,  then,  that  the  six  days'  work  must 
have  reached  back  much  farther  than  six  thousand  years  ? 

These  statements  of  Hugh  Miller  have  been  widely  received 

as  setthng  the  question  as  to  the  date  of  the  six  days'  work, 

and  showing  the  inadequacy  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Chalmers 

and  others  to  reconcile  Genesis  and  geology.     But  with  all 

45* 
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due  deference  to  his  eminent  ability  and  sagacity,  I  cannot 
regard  his  objections  as  insuperable.*  Are  we  sure  that  the 
waste  and  desolate  state  of  the  globe  iramediately  preceded 
the  work  of  the  first  day  )  or  may  it  have  lain  far  back  among 
the  ages  of  the  indefinite  period  intervening  between  the  be- 
ginning and  the  first  day  ?  or  was  there  not  in  most  northern 
countries  a  time  of  disorder  and  ruin  as  great  as  that  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture,  during  the  drift  period,  and  even  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  alluvial  or  modified  drift  period  ? 
Most  geologists  believe  that  during  the  drift  period  northern 
countrie^generally  were  below  the  ocean,  and  swept  over 
by  northern  oceanic  currents  loaded  with  icebergs.  I  have 
adduced  facts  to  show  that  the  United  States  were  two  thou- 
sand feet  below  the  waters  at  that  time ;  and  Professor  Ram- 
sey has  shown  the  same  in  respect  to  Wales,  and  of  course 
all  England.  What  greater  disturbance  than  this,  according 
to  Scripture,  preceded  man^s  creation  ? 

And  as  to  many  of  the  tertiary  and  earlier  alluvial  species 
being  found  among  the  present  races,  what  is  there  in  Scrip- 
ture to  forbid  the  supposition  that  they  may  have  been  per- 
mitted to  live  on  from  the  earlier  into  the  historic  period  ? 
Or  why  may  not  God  have  recreated  the  same  species  in 
some  cases,  as  he  assuredly  would  do  if  there  were  no*  rea- 
son to  alter  the  type,  and  as  he  seems  to  have  done  in  differ- 
ent localities  among  existing  species.  Certain  it  is  that  when 
I  adopted  this  mode  of  reconciling  the  two  records  some  forty 
years  ago,  I  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  facts  which  Mr. 

♦  I  have  ventured  in  this  lecture,  on  two  points,  to  call  in  question  the 
correctness  of  Hugh  Miller's  views.  But  I  hope  it  will  not  hence  be  thought 
that  I  differ  Arom  him  in  the  leading  principles  of  his  Testimony  of  the 
Bocks ;  for  I  cordially  embrace  them ;  especially  his  theory  of  .the  days  of 
creation ;  and  regard  this  work  as  a  most  valuable  addition  'to  the  religion 
of  geology.    I  object  only  to  some  of  the  illustrations  of  his  arguments. 
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Miller  speaks  of  as  recent  discoveries ;  and  they  did  not  seem 
sufficient  to  invalidate  the  theory :  nor  do  they  now. 

There  is,  however,  another  difficulty  in  respect  to  this  the- 
ory not  mentioned  by  Miller,  but  stated  with  great  force  by 
Professor  Silliman,  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  which  has 
always  perplexed  me  more  than  any  other.  Any  one  who 
reads  the  Mosaic  account  without  prejudice,  cannot  but  get 
the  impression  that,  though  brief,  it  does  embrace  the  whole 
history  of  creation,  organic  and  inorganic,  from  the  produc- 
tion of  matter  to  the  formation  of  mem.  It  begins  with  a 
period  when  an  uninhabited  ocean  covers  the  surface,  and 
then,  ere  life  is  introduced,  light  breaks  in  upon  the  darkness, 
and  the  land  emerges.  All  this  corresponds  to  the  immensely 
long  processes  which  geology  shows  the  earth  to  have  gone 
through.  But  how  improbable  that  a  continent  should  be 
upheaved  and  rendered  habitable  in  one  or  two  literal  days  ! 
And  then,  the  work  of  the  fourth  day,  the  creation  or  appoint- 
ment of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  to  their  circuits,  comes 
in  naturally  if  we  take  this  broad  view,  and  imagine  ourselves 
far  back  in  the  history  of  the  universe ;  but  how  apparently 
out  of  place  in  a  creation  limited  to  six  literal  days  ! 

It  is  the  pressure  of  this  difficulty  that  has  led  many  able 
men  to  seek  an  expansion  of  the  demiurgic  week  by  regard- 
ing the  days  as  either  figuratively  or  symbolically  long  peri- 
ods. I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  necessary  to  a  satisfactory 
vindication  of  the  Bible,  or  that  the  Chalmerian  theory  is 
insufficient.  Yet  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  may  advance  a  few  steps  towards  a  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  demiurgic  days.        ^ 

Ever  since  I  began  to  read  the  Mosaic  account  with  refer- 
ence to  geology,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  two  facts  have 
been   more   and  more  strongly  impressed   upon   my  mind 
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ID  respect  to  the  days.  One  is,  that  Moses  understood  them^ 
and  meant  his  hearers  to  understand  them,  as  literal  days. 
The  other  is,  that  they  are  in  reality,  or  stand  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of,  something  quite  different  The  earth^s  sub- 
mergence during  the  first  day,  and  emergence  on  the  third, 
if  we  can  judge  from  geological  changes  of  analogous  char* 
acter,  could  have  been  no  twenty-four  or  even  seventy-two 
hour  processes,  but  rather  requiring  untold  ages.  So  geology 
teaches  us  that  all  the  great  classes  of  plants  were  introduced 
only  after  immense  intervals,  whereas  Moses  brings  them  all 
in  upon  a  single  day. 

But  is  it  not  quite  impossible  to  frame  any  theory  that  shall 
leave  us  at  liberty  to  speak  of  the  demiurgic  days  as  literal, 
while  in  fkct  they  are  quite  different  ?     LiCt  us  see. 

11.  We  may  understand  the  demiurgic  days  as  symbol- 
ically representing  indefinitely  long  periods. 

That  the  six  days  of  Genesis  are  in  reality  different  from 
common  days,  is  an  opinion  that  prevailed  with  thmking 
minds  long  before  the  existence  of  geology.  Josephus  and 
Philo  regarded  them  as  metaphorical ;  Origen  thought  them 
long  periods ;  Augustine  says,  "  It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  conceive,  much  less  to  explain,  what  sort  of  days 
those  were."  The  venerable  Bede,  in  the  eighth  century, 
says,  that  ^^  perhaps  the  word  day  here  means  all  time,  and 
includes  all  the  revolutions  of  ages."  In  more  modern  times, 
commencing  with  Whiston,  the  more  common  opinion  has 
been,  that  the  days  are  used  figuratively  for  indefinite  periods. 
This  view  has  been  defended  with  great  ability  by  Des  Cartes, 
De  Luc,  Faber,  Townsend,  Professors  Lee  and  Wait,  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  our  country  by  Professors  Silliman  and  Guyot. 

Another  view,  however,  has  prevailed  in  Grermany.  It 
supposes   the  days  to   be  symbolically  described;  that  is, 
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though  the  term  was  understood  by  the  writer  as  a  literal  day, 
it  is  in  fact  a  symbol  or  representative  of  higher  periods. 
This,  essentially,  is  the  view  taken  by  Knapp,  Hahn,  Hensler, 
and  Kurtz  in  Germany ;  by  Hugh  Miller  and  other  writers 
in  Scotland,  and  by  Professors  Bush  and  Barrows  in  this 
country.  The  last-named  gentleman  has  given  decidedly  the 
ablest  and  most  satisfactory  view  of  this  subject  which  I  have 
seen. 

To  the  theory  of  interpretation  which  makes  the  word  day^ 
with  its  morning  and  evening,  in  the  Mosaic  account  figura- 
tive, ^nd  supposes  that  the  writer  understood,  and  meant  the 
reader  should  understand  it  as  an  indefinite  period,  I  have  ever 
been  opposed ;  because  it  has  appeared  to  me  not  sustained 
by  the  true  principles  of  exegesis,  to  say  nothing  of  geology. 
But  the  symbolical  view  I  have  ever  been  inclined  to  adopt. 
Indeed,  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  an  essay  disprov- 
ing the  other  view,  I  used  the  following  language,  which, 
though  wanting  in  technicalities,  contains  the  essence  of  the 
symbolical  theory :  — 

*'  Some  of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  we  have  seen,  were  led 
to  suspect  that  the  demiurgic  periods  could  not  have  been 
natural  days ;  and  we  apprehend  that  every  intelligent  man 
will  be  led  by  a  perusal  of  the  Mosaic  account  to  doubt  what 
might  have  been  the  precise  nature  of  those  periods.  But 
this  is  quite  a  difierent  thing  from  maintaining,  as  this  theory 
of  interpretation  (the  figurative)  does,  that  Moses  intended 
his  readers  should  understand  him  to  mean  indefinite  periods 
instead  of  literal  days  ;  for  we  majf^suppose  the  nature  of 
of  those  periods  to  be  such,  that  although  not  really  literal  • 
days,  to  describe  them  as  such  may  give  a  more  correct  rep- 
resentation of  the  work  of  creation  than  any  other  language 
that  could  be  employed.     The  poverty  of  language,  or  more 
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probably  tbe  entire  dissimilnntj  between  the  present  and  the 
early  state  of  the  globe,  may  render  it  impossible  to  come 
nearer  to  the  truth  in  describing  the  demiurgic  periods,  than  to 
call  them  days,  although,  perhaps,  something  quite  different 
in  reality."  —  BtJZtcoZ  Repontory  for  1835,  vol.  vi.  p.  807. 

"  In  contrast  with  the  figurative  principle,"  says  Professor 
Barrows,  ^^  stands  the  symbolic,  which  first  takes  the  word,  ki 
every  grammatical  respect,  in  its  literal  signification,  and  then 
makes  it  the  t3rpical  representative  c^  a  higher  period." 
The  Mosaic  account  ^^  is  a  revelation  of  past  events,  that  lie 
wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  activity  and  knowledge  ; 
and  herein  its  nearest  relation  is  to  prophecy,  which  is  a  like  # 
revelation  of  future  events."  — Bih.  Sacra,  1857,  pp.  81-83.  —  . 
Prophetic  days  and  times  are  intended  to  be  understood  liter- 
ally, till  their  fulfilment  often  shows  them  to  extend  over  long 
periods.  Why  may  not  the  demiurgic  days,  in  like  manner, 
be  regarded  as  having  a  literal  meaning,  till  the  opening  of 
the  great  fossil  volume  proves  them  to  be  symbols  of  periods 
in  the  past,  indefinitely  long  ? 

It  is  a  favorite  idea  with  those  who  have  advocated  this 
s3rmbolical  theory  of  creation,  that  the  successive  days'  work 
was  shown  as  a  series  of  pictures  to  the  mind  of  Moses ;  just 
as  in  several  of  the  prophetic  visions.  Dr.  Knapp,  in  his 
Lectures,  delivered  in  1789,  thus  describes  it:  — 

*^  If  we  would  form  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  this  whole 
description  of  the  creation,  we  must  conceive  of  six  separate 
pictures,  in  which  this  great  work  is  represented  in  each  suc- 
cessive stage  of  its  progress  towards  completion.  And  as 
the  performance  of  the  painter,  though  it  must  have  natural 
truth  as  its  foundation,  must  not  be  considered,  or  judged  of, 
as  a  delineation  of  mathematical  or  scientific  accuracy,  so 
neither  must  this  pictorial  representation  -of  the  creation  be 
regarded  as  literally  and"  exactly  true." 
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♦* Before  the  eye  of  the  seer,"  says  Dr.  Kurtz,  "scene 
after  scene  is  unfolded,  until  at  length,  in  the  seven  of  them, 
the  course  of  creation,  in  its  main  momenta^  has  heen  fully 
represented." 

It  is  well  known  that  Hugh  Miller,  in  his  splendid  work, 
the  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  with  which,  in  general,  my 
own  views  coincide,  has  made  a  striking  use  of  this  principle. 
Finding  hut  three  pictures  in  Crenesis  representing  tiie  crea- 
tion of  planto  and  animals,  viz.,  diose  of  the  third,  fifth,  and 
sixth  da3rs,  he  attempts  to  find  corresponding  periods  in  the 
geological  records,  and  fixes  upon  the  coal  plants  of  the  car- 
bonifbrous  period  for  the  first,  the  great  lizards  and  birds  of 
the  oolite  for  the  second,  and  the  mammals  of  the  tertiary  for 
Uie  third.  Now,  this  is  admirable  as  the  foundation  of  a 
poetical  geognosy,  but  as  a  matter  of  science  and  of  theology, 
h  seems  to  me  very  deficient  and  unsatisfectory. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  three  groups  of  animals  and 
plants  which  he  has  selected,  do,  in  fact,  include  but  a  small 
part  of  those  found  in  a  fossil  state ;  nor  is  there  any  good 
reason  why  these  should  be  selected. 

Take  for  instance  his  period  of  plants,  viz.,  those  found  in 
the  coal  measures.  There  was,  indeed,  a  great  development 
then  of  a  certain  class  o£  vegetation,  that  is,  of  fiowerless 
trees  or  acrogens,  and  coniferous  plants,  like  the  pine  tribe. 
But  these  are  quite  unimportant  compared  with  the  dicotyled- 
onous plants,  such  as  now  form  our  forests  and  most  of  our 
flowering  plants,  which  were  introduced  in  great  force  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tertiary  period,  and  are  far  more  developed 
in  the  existing  vegetation.  Then,  scattered  trough  rocks 
some  eight  miles  thick,  below  the  carboniferous,  not  less  than 
sixty-four  species  of  monocotyledonous  and  fiowerless  plants 
have  been  found.     Yet  these,  and  the  far  more  inapartant  and 
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varied  flora  of  the  tertiary  and  alluvial  periods  are  passed 
over  by  Moses,  and  the  sombre  forests  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous period  loom  up  as  the  most  conspicuous  figure  on  the 
canvas. 

So  of  the  second  period,  that  of  "  great  sea  monsters  and 
creeping  things."  The  huge  and  heteroclitic  reptiles  and 
birds  of  oolitic  times  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  as  the 
representatives  of  all  the  animals  that  have  lived  on  the  globe 
except  the  mammals.  And  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  can 
see,  but  their  great  size  ;  for  many  other  races  had  greater 
perfection  of  organization.  More  than  fifty  species  of  lizards, 
more  than  four  hundred  species  of  fish,  three  thousand  five 
hundred  species  of  shells,  six  hundred  and  eighty  species  of 
articulated  animals,  and  twelve  hundred  species  of  radiates, 
have  already  been  disinterred  from  the  ten  miles  in  thickness 
of  rocks  below  the  oolite ;  and  since  the  oolitic  period,  includ- 
ing those  alive,  not  far  from  eighty  thousand  species  of  simi« 
lar,  though  still  more  perfect,  animals  have  lived ;  but  the 
pencil  of  inspiration  passed  by  all  these,  and  pictured  only  the 
reptiles  and  birds  of  the  middle  secondary  period.  Is  this 
probable  ? 

Similar  statements  mi^t  be  made  respecting  the  third 
period — that  of  cattle  and  beasts  of  the  earth ;  for  several 
species  of  mammals  are  known  to  have  lived  earlier  than  the 
tertiary,  which  Mr.  Miller  supposes  to  have  been  selected  to 
furnish  the  representative  group  for  the  eye  of  the  inspired 
penman.  Among  existing  animals,  also,  more  than  two 
thousand  species  of  much  higher  organization  than  those  of 
the  tertiary  now  tread  the  earth.  Why  were  not  these 
chosen  ?  The  fact  is,  that  an  unprejudiced  examination  of 
the  geological  records  shows  a  greater  number  of  distinct  life 
periods  than  three. 
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The  following  is  as  faithful  a  view  as  I  can  give  of  the 
order  of  events  on  the  globe,  and  the  introduction  of  new 
races,  according  to  the  geological  records.  Commencing  with 
the  igneous  fluidity  of  the  globe,  and  terminating  with  man, 
I  have  put  down  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  different 
classes  of  plants  and  animals,  and  also,  by  means  of  small 
capitals,  their  greatest  development.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
acrogens  of  the  carboniferous  period  are  by  no  means  as  im- 
portant a  development  of  plants  as  the  dicotyledons  of  the 
tertiary,  or  the  still  more  full  and  varied  flora  of  the  allu- 
vium. So  the  birds  and  reptiles  of  the  odlite  are  far  inferior 
to  the  existing  races.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  living 
mammals,  compared  with  those  of  the  tertiary.  Is  it  proba- 
ble that  the  more  imperfect  races  should  have  been  chosen 
by  Moses  ? 

In  the  led  hand  column  I  have  placed  the  demiurgic  days, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  and  the  sixth,  have  not 
ventured  to  connect  them  with  the  geological  periods.  The 
ocean  and  the  brooding  darkness  of  the  first  day  do  corre- 
spond with  the  aqueous  deposits  of  the  azoic  period  closely 
enough  to  be  placed  opposite,  while  man,  and  the  mammals 
of  the  tertiary  and  alluvium,  bring  those  formations  into  the 
same  position  as  to  the  sixth  day.  But  as  to  the  intervening 
days,  with  perhaps  an  exception  as  to  the  birds  and  reptiles 
of  the  fifth  day,  the  events  on  the  two  records  seem  to  have 
DO  parallelism. 

From  these  statements,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  tripartite 
division  of  Mr.  Miller  has  not  as  strong  claims  to  our  accept- 
ance as  others  that  might  be  selected  ?  In  other  words,  is  it 
not  probable  that  he  has  not  selected  the  same  plants  and  ani- 
mals as  filled  the  eye  of  Moses  ? 
46 
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2.  A  seconcl  difficulty  which  I  find  in  this  ingenious  repre- 
sentation is,  that  it  excludes  from  the  Mosaic  account,  except 
by  implication,  ail  the  living  species  of  animals  and  plants. 
It  supposes  that  the  types  or  representatives  of  the  whole 
organic  creation  were  chosen  by  the  sacred  writer  among 
thfe  fossils  —  the  plants  in  the  carboniferous  group,  and  the 
animals  partly  from  oolitic  and  partly  from  tertiary  forms. 
And  since,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  tertiary,  the  fossil 
species  are  all  different  from  the  living,  the  latter  are  all 
excluded,  except  as  they  belong  to  the  same  classes  as  those 
of  the  carboniferous,  oolitic,  and  tertiary  formations.  It  was 
not  the  living  species  on  which  the  eye  of  Moses  rested  as 
the  types  of  creation,  but  upon  the  extinct  and  sometimes 
bizarre  forms  of  past  economies  of  life. 

Now  is  not  this  very  improbable  ?  Moses  was  surrounded 
by  living  forms  more  varied  and  perfect  than  any  that  had 
ever  appeared  on  the  globe,  and  how  much  more  probable 
that  inspiration  would  make  these  the  prominent  objects  in 
the  vision  of  creation,  and  put  the  pre-Adamic  races  into  the 
background,  than  the  reverse  I  Nay,  does  not  the  Bible  give 
us  distinctly  to  understand  that  the  living  species  were  the  cre- 
ation which  it  describes  ?  for  the  very  animals  that  were  cre- 
ated came  to  Adam  to  receive  names  ;  and  there  were,  surely, 
no  resurrections  of  extinct  species.  Moreover,  we  know  that 
man  was  one  of  the  animals  whose  creation  Moses  described. 
How  strange  the  supposition,  that  he  only  was  tsiken  among 
the  living  species,  and  that  for  the  rest  Moses  went  down 
delving  among  the  fossils  ! 

I  am  not  objecting  to  the  idea  that  both  the  living  and  fossil 
species  might  have  had  a  place  on  the  same  life- picture  ;  but 
the  question  now  is.  Which  of  the  tribes,  the  living  or  the 
fossil,  occupied  the  front  part  of  the  picture,  and  formed  the 
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models  of  the  painter  ?  Can  there  he  any  doubt,  from  the 
considerations  above  stated,  that  it  was  the  living  species 
around  him  ?  and  although  we  can  see  how.  the  fossil  species 
may  occupy  the  background  on  the  same  picture,  yet  how 
improbable  that  their  existence  and  character  were  even 
known  to  Moses  1  To  impress  this  position  more  strongly,  I 
have  added  the  subjoined  colored  tablet,  representing,  as  well  as 
I  can,  though  of  course  not  with  mathematical  accuracy,  the 
three  great  life  groups  described  by  Moses,  as  they  now  exist 
and  have  existed.  I  refer  to  the  plants  of  the  third  day,  the 
sea  animals  and  birds  of  the  fifth,  and  the  mammals  and  land 
reptiles  of  the  sixth  day's  work.  I  have  represented  the 
alluvial  period  as  entirely  filled  up  with  them,  and  shown 
their  development  as  well  as  I  could,  in  the  subjacent  forma- 
tions. How  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  eye  of  Moses  was 
turned  away  from  the  full  fauna  and  flora  flourishing  around, 
him,  and  directed  downward  into  the  regions  of  death  and 
petrifaction  1  In  truth,  from  all  the  considerations  adduced,  it 
seems  to  me  we  may  set  it  down  as  a  settled  fact  that  the 
plants  and  animals  described  by  Moses  had  their  models  in 
the  existing  races.  Whether  we  can  make  this  view  chime  in 
with  our  theories,  is  a  matter  of  comparative  unimportance. 

But  does  not  the  Mosaic  account  carry  evidence  on  the  face  of 
it  that  the  successive  creative  acts  followed  one  another  in  the 
order  of  time  there  slated.  What  else  can  be  meant  by  dividing 
the  whole  work  into  six  numbered  successive  days  ?  Can  we, 
without  doing  violence  to  the  sacred  narrative,  suppose  that 
any  of  these  days  are  out  of  the  regular  chronological  order. 

Many  praiseworthy  efforts,  I  am  aware,  have  been  made 
to  prove  an  accordance,  even  somewhat  minute,  between 
the  order  of  creation  in  Genesis  and  in  geology ;  nor  do  I 
doubt,  as  stated  elsewhere,  that  there  is  a  general  coincidence 
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of  this  kind.  The  world,  for  instance,  is  first  represented  as 
invisible  and  unfurnished  beneath  a  dark  ocean.  Then  light 
is  brought  in,  the  land  emerges,  and  plants  are  created.  After 
a  time  animals  follow,  of  higher  and  higher  grades,  with  man 
at  the  head.  All  this  accords  with  the  geological  record. 
And  the  facts  are  of  deep  interest.  But  if  we  attempt  to 
descend  from  these  generalities,  and  to  show  that  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  six  days'  work  are  likewise  placed  in  exact  chron- 
ological order,  I  must  think  that  we  involve  ourselves,  as  well 
as  the  sacred  text,  in  inextricable  difficulties^'  Thus,  the  sec- 
ond day  is  devoted  to  the  creation  o[  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
fourth  to  that  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.*  Yet  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  any  such  events  in  the  geological  record,  but  only 
of  one  uninterrupted  series  of  formations  and  organic  races. 
Again  :  all  the  plants  on  the  globe,  embracing  the  most  per- 
fect, are  represented  as  created  a  day  before  the  sun  was 
brought  into  its  present  relations.  Our  physiology  cannot  see 
how  they  could  flourish  without  that  luminary,  even  though 
there  were,  as  commentators  suppose,  a  sort  of  twilight.    Be- 

*  I  haye  been  in  the  habit  of  falHng  in  with  the  idea  of  RosenmuUer, 
which  represents  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  fourth  day  to  be 
optical ;  that  is,  they  were  then  merely  appointed  to  their  present  stations 
and  uses ;  and  the  yerb  will,  indeed,  admit  of  such  a  meaning,  although  the 
M>>^  ( *^^^  )  *^  ^<^t  used  to  describe  tiie  creation  of  light  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  sixteenth  and  seyenteenth  yerses  ?  In  the  former  it  is  stated 
tiiat  God  tnade  (awsaw)  two  great  Ughts  ;  and  in  the  latter,  that  he  tet  them 
in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  give  light,  upon  the  earth.  Here  the  two 
things  are  expressly  distinguished  —  the  creation,  and  the  appointment  to 
their  use ;  and  both  of  them  are  said  to  haye  been  done.  I  confess  I  know 
not  how  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  BosenmuUer's  exegesis,  and  cannot 
but  suspect  that  we  haye  too  hastily  adopted  it  because  it  seemed  to  relieye 
a  difficulty.  Tet,  according  to  the  yiews  which  I  take  in  this  lecture,  I  feel 
no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  actual  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the 
fourth  day. 
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sides :  we  know  that  the  roost  perfect  plants  were  not  intro- 
duced, save  very  sparingly,  till  quite  recent  geological  periods. 
Again  :  reptiles  are  represented  as  appearing  not  till  the  fifUi 
day ;  whereas  geology  teaches  us  that  they  were  on  the  globe 
as  early  as  the  Devonian  period.  Once  more :  no  animals, 
according  to  Grenesis,  were  created  till  the  fifth  day ;  whereas 
geology  shows  us  their  remains  mixed  with  the  oldest  plants. 

Now,  I  know  not  bow  to  reconcile  these  facts  with  the  doc- 
trine, that  Moses  intended  in  these  events  to  follow  a  precise 
chronological  order.  Indeed,  I  think  I  see  a  reason  in  his 
narrative  why  this  was  impossible ;  for  he  devotes  only  one 
day,  or  life-picture,  to  each  of  the  great  groups,  which  be 
names,  and  their  different  varieties  were  created  at  many  dif- 
ferent times  along  the  organic  scale.  How  is  it  possible, 
then,  that  he  should  give  us  the  precise  period  when  they 
were  introduced  ?  He  does  not  attempt  it,  in  my  opinion. 
Aod  the  Bible  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  chro- 
Dology^  hut  only  for  the  general  character  of  the  different 
creations,  the  model  of  which  Moses  had  before  him  in  the 
existing  races.  J^ 

Let  us  now  regard  as  established  the  following  positions, 
and  see  to  what  conclusions  they  conduct  us. 

1.  The  days  are  symbolical. 

2.  The  animals  and  plants  to  which  Moses  refers  are  the 
existing  races. 

3.  The  exact  chronological  order  in  which  the  different 
groups  of  animals  and  plants  described  by  Moses,  and  perhaps 
of  some  other  events,  appeared,  is  not  and  could  not  be  given. 

4.  The  six  pictures  on  the  Mosaic  tablet  were  intended  to 
embrace  the  universe,  having  existing  nature  on  the  fore- 
ground, as  it  meets  the  eye  of  the  common  observer,  but 
might  embrace,  by  the  symbolic  principle,  all  the  pre-Adamic 
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races,  and  other  facts  in  the  early  history  of  the  globe ;  even 
though,  with  Professor  Guyot,  we  go  back  to  the  nebular 
hypothesis. 

Now  for  a  few  conclusions. 

1.  This  theory  of  interpretation  allows  us  to  retain  the 
literalities  of  the  Mosaic  account. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  man  of  unbiased  judgment  can 
read  that  account  and  not  feel  that  Moses  is  writing  a  literal 
history.  The  objects  about  which  he  writes  are  all  of  them 
real  existences,  which  were  before  him,  and  he  seems  to  be 
giving  an  account  of  their  creation  in  the  simplest  possible 
language.  Now,  to  be  told  that  he  understood  the  word  day 
to  be  a  period  of  indefinite  length,  and  meant  his  readers  so 
to  understand  it,  seems  so  discrepant  to  the  whole  character 
of  the  record,  that  it  greatly  troubles  the  honest  inquirer. 
But  the  symbolical  theory  allows  us  to  understand  the  account 
literally ;  at  least,  as  much  so  as  many  prophecies.  That  is, 
we  may  take  the  terms  in  a  literal  sense  until  science  shows  us 
that  they  are  insufficient,  and  then  we  are  allowed  to  expand 
them  as  far  as  is  necessary.  -It  may  be  doubtful  whether 
Moses  had  any  idea  beyond  the  literal  sense,  just  as  was  prob- 
ably sometimes  the  case  with  the  prophets.  Yet  subsequent 
discoveries  make  a  wide  expansion  of  the  term  day  quite  nat- 
ural. Moreover,  by  regarding  the  account  as  a  literal  one, 
and  the  days  natural  ones,  the  sanction  of  the  Sabbath  is  pre- 
served in  all  its  force  to  those  unacquainted  with  geology,  and 
retained  symbolically  to  those  acquainted  with  it. 

2.  This  theory  gives  the  amplest  scope  to  the  demands  of 
geological  science. 

If  the  literal  day  in  the  Mosaic  account  may  symbolize  one  ten 
years  long,  it  may  one  which  is  ten  millions  of  years  in  length. 
Here,  then,  is  a  field  wide  enough  for  the  amplest  demands 
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of  geology ;  nor  are  we  required  to  give  the  successive  days 
the  same  length.  So  that  we  can  find  room  for  all  the 
widely-diflTercnt  floras  and  faunas  of  the  geological  periods, 
with  intervening  revolutions. 

3.  This  theory  does  not' require  us  to  force  Moses  into  the 
strait  jacket  of  modern  science  ;  that  is,  to  represent  him  as 
describing  animals  and  plants  according  to  modern  scientific 
arrangements  :  cryptogamian  plants,  for  instance,  instead  of 
**  grass  ;  '*  great  reptiles  instead  of  **  great  whales ; "  instead 
of  creeping  things,  the  "  rapidly-multiplying  creature  ; ''  in- 
stead of  waters  above  and  beneath  the  firmament,  ^'  nebulous 
vapors  ;  **  in  short,  to  maintain,  as  one  able  writer  has  done, 
*♦  that  if  one  should  seek  to  give  a  sketch  in  the  fewest  words 
of  the  Celestial  Mechanism  of  La  Place,  the  Cosmos  of  Hum- 
boldt, and  the  geology  of  the  latest  and  best  au^orities,  he 
would  do  it  in  the  very  language  of  Moses."  The  grand 
objection  to  such  opinions  is,  that  if  Moses  used  scientific  lan- 
guage in  these  cases,  he  must  have  done  it  every  where,  and 
so  must  the  whole  Bible.  But  we  know  that  in  general  its 
language  is  that  of  common  life,  o^n  loose  and  indefinite  in 
meaning,  describing  things  as  they  appear,  often,  and  not  as 
they  are  in  their  true  nature.  In  the  times  of  Moses,  lan- 
guage must  have  been  very  general  and  indefinite,  and  the 
views  for  which  we  contend  require  only  that  in  speaking  of 
the  different  classes  of  objects  created,  he  gives  merely  the 
common,  unscientific  ideas,  which  then  prevailed,  concerning 
them.  It  is  a  great  relief  thus  to  be  able  to  extricate  tlie 
sacred  writer  from  the  trammels  of  modern  systems. 

4.  It  is  far  more  natural  to  suppose  the  Mosaic  life* 
pictures  to  be  retrospective  than  prospective.  Suppose  we 
wish  to  bring  into  three  panoramic  groups,  as  Hugh  Miller 
and  others   have  done,  all  the  existing  and  fossil  species. 
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What  is  the  most  natural  starting  point?  In  other  words, 
shall  we  place  the  fossil  or  the  living  species  in  the  first  part 
of  the  picture,  leaving  the  others  to  come  upon  the  back- 
ground as  congeneric  races  ?  Look  at  the  outline,  which  I 
have  given  a  few  pages  back,  of  these  three  life-pictures,  as 
they  presented  themselves  to  the  eye  of  Moses,  supposing  his 
vision  to  reach  downwards  among  the  fossil  species.  Directly 
before  him  and  around  him  he  saw  a  living,  moving  fauna 
and  flora  more  perfect  than  any  which  had  gone  before. 
Would  it  not  be  most  natural  to  take  these  as  the  conspic- 
uous figures,  leaving  the  buried  races  to  come  in  upon  the 
background  ?  Or,  even  if  the  historian  knew  nothing  of  the 
existence  of  the  fossil  races,  so  linked  are  they  to  the  living 
ones,  that  they  might  have  been  placed  on  the  picture  unper- 
ceived,  to  be  discovered  only  by  the  keen  eye  of  modern  sci- 
ence, just  as  upon  a  photograph  a  magnifying  glass  brings  to 
light  many  objects  before  unnoticed.  How  much  more  nat- 
ural, I  say,  is  all  this,  than  to  suppose  the  historian  to  have 
passed  by  the  living  species,  and  to  have  chosen  his  repre- 
sentatives of  creation  among  some  of  the  inferior  develop- 
ments of  the  fossil  races !  From  such  a  stand-point  he  would 
be  compelled,  in  order  to  bring  the  complete  series  upon  the 
picture,  to  look  both  backwards  and  forwards,  since  in  nearly 
all  cases  a  few  representatives  of  the  difierent  races  have 
preceded  their  greatest  development. 

6.  This  theory  relieves  us  from  embarrassment  in  respect 
to  some  of  the  anomalies  in  the  Mosaic  order  of  creation. 
I  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  creation  of  plants  and  animals 
before  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  why,  although  the  several 
tribes,  according  to  geology,  were  introduced  at  various  epochs, 
they  are  represented  in  Genesis  as  introduced  together.  This 
last  statement,  as  we  have  shown,  results  necessarily  from  the 
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fact  that  the  life-pictures  in  Genesis  are  only  three,  while  the 
classes  and  groups  of  animals  and  plants  are  very  numerous, 
and  scattered  through  the  whole  series  of  formations.  I  will 
not  say  that  plants  were  not  created  before  the  sun  and  moon ; 
and  yet  there  may  have  been  reasons  for  inverting  the  order 
of  these  events,  if  we  only  admit  that  the  sacred  writer  was 
not  attempting  to  give  their  chronological  order.  It  may  be 
presumptuous  to  suggest  reasons  for  the  order  of  creation 
between  the  first  and  fifth  days ;  yet  it  would  certainly  be  very 
natural,  after  the  emergence  of  the  land  on  the  second  day, 
to  cover  it  with  vegetation  on  the  third,  and  then  to  bring  out 
the  sun  on  the  fourth  day  to  nourish  the  plants.  It  would 
then  be  natural  to  people  the  world  thus  prepared  with  an- 
imals.    But  enough  of  such  conjectures. 

6.  This  theory  relieves  us  from  the  most  embarrassing 
geological  objections  which  lie  against  other  modes  of  inter* 
preting  the  demiurgic  days. 

It  does  not,  as  they  do,  exclude  the  existing  organic  races, 
and  thus  compel  us  to  admit  that  Moses  describes  only  the 
fossil  species.  It  does  not  compel  us  to  place  the  creation  of 
plants  before  the  sun. 

But  the  most  formidable  geological  objection  to  any  view 
which  expands  the  demiurgic  days  into  long  periods,  is  the 
statement  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  which,  as  usually 
understood,  teaches  that  it  had  not  rained  on  the  earth  till  the 
third  day  —  a  statement  not  very  improbable  if  the  days  were 
of  twenty-four  hours,  but  incredible  if  they  were  each  tens 
of  thousands  of  years. 

A  somewhat  careful  examination  of  this  passage  —  more, 
however,  by  comparing  its  different  parts  with  one  another, 
and  with  other  texts  of  Genesis,  than  by  verbal  criticism  — 
has   led   me   to  the   conclusion,   that   in   several   important 
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respects  it  has  been  misunderstood.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
was  intended  to  give  us  dates  at  all,  but  only  to  show  how 
Grod  provided  for  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  plants  when 
he  made  them,  whatever  that  time  was.  One  thing  essential 
was  the  production  of  rain ;  and  accordmgly  Moses  tells  us 
how  it  was  produced,  viz.,  by  evaporation  from  the  earth, 
which  afterwards  watered  the  ground ;  that  is,  doubtless,  as 
the  same  process  is  now  often  repeated,  by  the  condensation 
and  descent  of  rain.  Commentators  have  fancied  that  they 
saw  in  this  statement  a  different  mode  of  watering  the  earth 
from  what  now  prevails.  But  the  vapor  ascended,  apparently, 
just  as  it  now  does  ;  and  though  we  are  not  told  how  it  de- 
scended, yet  we  know  how  that  is  done  now,  and  why  should 
we  seek  any  other  mode  ? 

Thus  one  of  the  wants  of  the  new  vegetation  was  sup- 
plied :  the  other  was  a  cultivator,  and  man  was  created  for 
that  service. 

But  must  not  the  period  of  the  ascent  of  the  vapor  have 
been  the  third  day,  since,  according  to  the  first  chapter,  that 
was  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  plants  ? 

It  may  have  been  so ;  but  some  considerations  *  make  it 
probable  that  the  sacred  writer  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  dates  in  his  account. 

First,  the  accounts  of  the  creation  in  the  first  and  second 
chapters  are  so  different,  that  I  doubt  whether  we  can  safely 
refer  from  one  to  the  other  for  dates.  Thus,  in  the  first 
chapter  creation  occupies  six  days,  but  in  the  second  only 
one ;  and  this  condensation  of  the  work  may  be  intended  to 
prevent  all  chronological  comparisons. 

Again,  though  the  panorama  of  creation  shows  plants  upon 
the  third  picture,  yet  we  have  shown  that  they  must  have 
been  created  at  many  different  and  widely-separated  epochs. 
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Which  of  these  are  referred  to  in  this  case,  we  may  not 
know.  Why  may  it  not  have  been  the  last,  that  is,  the 
plants  of  Eden  ?  Indeed,  they  are  so  coupled  with  man  99 
their  cultivator,  that  it  must  have  been  the  living  plants  that 
are  here  meant.  There  is  nothing  in  the  context,  as  I  can 
see,  that  forbids  such  a  supposition. 

I  would  add,  moreover,  that  so  coupled  together  in  the 
account  are  man  and  these  newly-created  plants,  that  if  the 
latter  must  be  referred  to  the  third  day  of  the  first  chapter,  so 
must  the  creation  of  man  —  an  additional  fact,  showing  that, 
whatever  else  this  passage  was  intended  to  teach,  it  was  not 
chrcmological  dates. 

If  this  position  be  admitted,  then  the  geological  objection 
with  which  we  started  loses  its  force,  because  founded  on  a 
wrong  interpretation.  Hebrew  scholars  may  contest  my 
positions.     I  submit  them  with  all  deference  to  their  candor. 

I  have  thus  been  led,  more  fully  than  I  had  anticipated,  to 
bring  out  certain  points  of  biUicai  and  geological  history  as 
features  of  the  symbolical  theory  of  the  demiurgic  days. 
The  whole  comes  nearer  to  what  I  have  been  groping  after 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  than  any  thing  I  have  seen.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  form  a  perfect  system  ;  and  this,  with  many 
scientific  minds,  will  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  rejection. 
But  I  have  long  since  been  satisfied  that  Moses  does  not  give 
us  details  enough  to  frame  a  perfect  system.  The  views 
which  I  have  presented  seem  to  me  to  clear  away  many  for- 
midable difficulties  that  beset  ail  other  systems,  and  to  leave 
the  sacred  record  standing,  in  its  sublime  simplicity  and  liter- 
ality,  while  the  symbolical  principle  gives  such  liberty  of 
interpretation  as  meets  the  widest  demands  of  science. 

12.  Geology  throws  light  upon  the  time  and  reason  for 
introducing  physical  evil  into  this  world. 
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That  suffering  and  death— -the  same  natural  system,  with 
its  incidental  evils,  which  now  exists — were  in  the  world  before 
man,  is  a  fact  established  beyond  all  question,  and  in  view  of 
some,  it  conflicts  with  the  scriptural  account.  For  they  sup« 
pose  the  world  was  originally  fitted  up  for  a  holy  and  happy 
being,  and  that  when  man  fell,  a  change  took  place  through 
all  nature,  and  in  the  natures  of  animals.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  BiWe  itself  teaches  the  existence  of  death  and  other 
evils  before  man.  If  there  were  no  example  of  death 
around  him,  how  could  man  understand  the  threatened  pen- 
alty of  disobedience  ?  But  this  does  not  imply  that  man  him- 
self was  mortal  till  he  had  sinned.  God  might  have  exempted 
him  —  by  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  perhaps  —  from  the 
common  lot,  and  assured  him  that  he  should  always  remain 
exempt,  if  he  withstood  temptation,  but  should  die  like  the 
lower  animals,  if  he  yielded.  Moreover,  the  selection  of  a 
spot  eastward,  where  the  garden  of  Eden  was  fitted  up  for 
man^s  residence  while  holy,  implies  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  unfit  for  his  abode,  probably  because  it  was  just  as 
it  now  is.  Again,  plants  were  created  with  seeds  in  them, 
and  man  was  created  male  and  female,  and  commanded  to 
be  fruitful  and  to  multiply  ;  hence  there  was  a  succession  of 
races  as  there  now  is,  and  such  a  system  implies  a  corre- 
spondent system  of  death. 

The  Bible,  however,  does  distinctly  represent  death  among 
the  .human  family  to  be  the  consequence  of  sin  ;  but  not 
among  the  inferior  animals,  since  they  cannot  sin.  Yet  they 
were  probably  subjected  to  sufibring  and  death  before  man 
because  he  would  sin,  and  God  adapted  the  world,  save  only 
the  garden  of  Eden,  to  a  sinful  race,  for  whom  there  might 
be  mercy.  But  the  important  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the 
47 
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doctrine  of  human  apostasy  and  recovery  by  a  Redeemer, 
will  be  reserved  to  another  place. 

13.  Geology,  in  eamuctum  with  zoology ^  throws  light  on 
the  history  and  character  of  the  Noachian  deluge. 

In  the  numerous  deluges  which  geology  shows  must  have 
accompanied  the  vertical  movements  of  continents,  as  well  as 
earthquake  action  generally,  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
occurrence  of  that  of  Noah  is  obtained.  No  general  deposit, 
however,  referable  to  that  event,  has  been  found  ;  nor  should 
we  expect  so  transient  a  debacle  of  waters  to  leave  many  per- 
manent  traces  of  its  transit 

Geology  also  shows  the  absurdity  of  an  opinion,  that  has 
been  very  general,  that  this  deluge  explains  the  occurrence 
of  marine  fossils  at  great  altitudes  and  far  interior.  The  sup- 
posed cause  is  utterly  inadequate  to  this  effect.  The  rocks 
containing  marine  fossils  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  thick, 
and  the  fossils  are  arranged  in  complete  order,  and  show  a 
multitude  of  changes.  How  idle  to  attempt  to  explain  all  this 
by  a  deluge  of  less  than  a  year's  continuance ! 

These  sciences  make  it  probable  that  the  deluge  was  lim- 
ited in  extent ;  unless  we  take  the  ground  that  from  begmning 
to  end  it  was  carried  through  by  a  miracle.  In  that  case  we 
cannot  reason  upon  it.  But  if  it  was  an  event  brought  about 
chiefly  by  nature's  ordinary  agencies,  serious  difficulties  are 
in  the  way  of  its  universality.  To  pass  by  the  old  difficulty, 
that  in  no  known  manner  could  the  continents  be  brought 
simultaneously  and  for  a  year  under  water,  the  inadequacy  of 
the  ark  to  accommodate  pairs  of  all  the  species  of  animals  on 
the  globe  is  a  more  serious  matter.  The  ark  may  have  been 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  seventy-five  feet  in 
breadth,  and  forty-five  in  height.  But  how  utterly  impossible 
to   crowd   into   that   space   sixteen   hundred   and    fifty-eight 
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species  of  mammiferous  animals,  over  six  thousand  species  of 
birds,  six  hundred  and  forty-two  species  of  reptiles  and  tor- 
toises, to  say  nothing  of  more  thaji  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  species  of  insects  !  all  of  which  have  been  described 
by  naturalists. 

But  the  grand  difficulty  is,  to  see  how  without  a  miracle  all 
these  various  races  could  have  been  collected  at  one  place, 
and  afterwards  distributed.  For  animals  are  not  scattered 
promiscuously  over  the  globe,  but  are  arranged  in  different 
districts  or  provinces,  and  cannot  leave  those  districts,  espe- 
cially when  oceans  intervene  and  great  diversities  of  climate 
exist.  Even  birds  obey  the  same  law  of  confinement  to  the 
districts  natural  to  them.  And  to  the  naturalist  the  idea  of 
all  animals  collecting  in  any  one  central  point,  say  in  the 
torrid  zone,  is  preposterous. 

It  is  true  that  the  language  of  Scripture  seems  very  strongly 
to  assert  the  universality  of  the  deluge  when  it  says  that  all 
the  high  hills  under  the  whole  heavens  were  covered,  and  that 
every  thing  in  the  earth  should  die.  But  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  Hebrew  language  that  terms  of  universal  signification 
often  mean  only  a  great  many.  It  says,  for  instance,  that  all 
countries  came  into  Egypt  to  buy  corn,  because  the  famine 
was  sore  in  all  lands  -r-  an  expression  which  must  certainly 
be  limited  to  the  nations  contiguous  to  Egypt.  Again,  it  is 
said  of  some  of  the  plagues  in  Egypt,  that  the  hail  smote 
every  herb  of  the  field,  and  brake  every  tree  of  the  field  ;  but 
afterwards,  it  is  added,  that  the  locusts  did  eat  every  herb  of 
the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the  hail  had 
left.  In  the  New  Testament  Caesar  Augustus  is  said  to  have 
decreed  the  taxation  of  all  the  world ;  that  is,  the  Roman 
empire.  At  the  pentecostal  feast,  Jews  are  said  to  have 
assembled  at  Jerusalem  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven ; 
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and  the  gospel  is  said  by  Paul  to  have  been  preached  under 
the  whole  heavens.  Both  these  phrases  must  have  included 
only  the  region  between  Italy  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Why,  now,  may  not  the  language  of  Scripture,  respecting 
the  deluge, — certainly  no  stronger  than  in  the  cases  quoted, 
and  in  a  multitude  of  others  unquoted,  —  why  may  it  not 
admit  of  a  limited  interpretation,  if  the  facts  of  science  seem 
to  require  it  ?  Indeed,  it  was  so  interpreted,  long  before  sci- 
ence had  suggested  the  nee'd  of  it  ^^For,'^  says  Bishop 
Stiilingfleet,  more  than  a  century  ago,  ^'  the  flood  was  uni- 
versal as  to  mankind ;  but  from  thence  follows  no  necessi^ 
at  all  of  asserting  the  universality  of  it  as  to  the  globe  of  the 
earth."  And  Matthew  Poole,  two  centuries  ago,  said,  "  If 
we  should  entertain  the  belief  that  not  so  much  as  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  globe  was  overspread  with  water,  still  the 
deluge  would  be  universal,  because  the  extirpation  took  effect 
upon  all  the  part  of  the  globe  which  was  inhabited." 

14.  My  next  position  is^  that  geology  gives  plausibility  to 
the  scriptural  statement  of  the  limited  period  in  which  the 
human  species  is  to  occupy  this  world,  and  of  the  future 
destruction  and  renovation  of  the  earth. 

The  law  that  has  prevailed  universally  among  all  animals 
in  the  earth V  past  history  is,  that  af^er  flourishing  for  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  period,  they  have  become  extinct.  The  pre- 
sumption then  would  be,  had  revelation  been  silent  on  the 
subject,  that  the  human  species  would  in  like  manner  pass 
away.  The  Scriptures,  however,  are  explicit  on  this  point, 
and  are  thus  sustained  by  the  analogies  of  science. 

Another  fact  confirms  this  analogy.  I  refer  to  the  limited 
amount  of  fossil  fuel,  ores,  and  other  substances  buried  in 
the  earth  for  man's  use,  and  indispensable  to  the  comfort,  and 
even  existence,  of  a  large  population   and  high  civilization 
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upon  the  globe.  There  is  no  process  going  on  by  which 
these  substances  can  be  renewed  to  much  extent,  and  how- 
ever slowly  used  up,  they  must  at  last  be  exhausted.  In 
some  countries,  indeed,  their  inhabitants  begin  to  calculate 
how  long  their  coal  beds  will  last.  In  this  land  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  with  such  inquiries,  as  to  our  coal,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  or  gold.  Yet  their  final  exhaustion  is  certain, 
and  therefore  the  human  family  must  ultimately  pass  away. 
Yet,  taking  such  a  standard  of  judgment,  how  strong  the  pre- 
sumption that  man  is  now  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  terrestrial 
existence,  and  not,  as  some  gloomy  prophets  would  persuade 
us,  just  on  the  eve  of  those  mighty  transformations,  which, 
according  to  Scripture,  the  earth  must  pass  through  ! 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  future  changes,  I  adopt  essen- 
tially the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  earlier  Christian  fkthers, 
and  the  divines  of  the  reformation,  with  Martin  Luther  at 
their  head ;  and  among  more  modem  theologians,  Drs. 
Chalmers,  Knapp,  Tholuck,  J.  Pye  Smith,  and  Griffin.  These 
believed  that  the  earth  will,  at  the  end  of  the  present  dispen- 
sation,  be  literally  burned  up,  so  ikr  as  it  is  combustible,  and 
its  elements  melted  with  fervent  heat.  Afterw^irds  its  surface 
and  its  atmosphere  will  become,  by  renovation,  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  ;. 
in  other  words,  where  the  righteous  will  dwell.  I  have  no  time 
to  present  the  evidence,  as  it  has  been  drawn  out  by  the  wri- 
ters referred  to,  that  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  Bible.  My 
only  effort  will  be  to  show  briefly  that  geology  makes  such 
opinions  plausible. 

And  first,  we  have  evidence  that  the  earth  contains  within 

itself  the   agencies   necessary  to  its  future   destruction,  as 

described  in  the  Scriptures.     Let  any  one  look  at  a  section 

of  the  earth,  with  a  crust  two  hundred  miles  thick,  that  is, 
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four  times  thicker  than  the  mean  increase  of  temperature 
downward  would  indicate,' and  he  will  be  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  this  position.  For  how  vast  the  fiery  furnace  beneath  the 
crust !  and  just  suppose  that  from  any  cause,  natural  or 
supernatural,  the  crust  should  be  here  and  there  broken 
through,  how  almost  certainly  would  the  fractured  portions 
be  submerged  and  melted  in  the  fiery  ocean  beneath  !  and 
how  very  probable  that  all  the  rest  of  the  crust,  like  a  broken 
arch,  would  founder  and  disappear,  and  a  fused,  incandescent 
world  be  the  result  I  Even  those  geologists  who  doubt  the 
fusion  of  all  the  interior,  still  admit  the  existence  of  such 
^^  enormous  masses  of  matter  intensely  heated  ^'  beneath  the 
crust,  that  they  share  in  the  astonishment  expressed  by  Pliny 
of  old,  ^^  that  a  single  day  should  pass  without  a  general  con- 
flagration.'*— LyelTs  Prin.  Geol,  B.  II.  chap.  20. 

I  trust  I  need  spend  no  time  before  my  present  audience 
in  showing  that  a  globe  thus  melted,  and  of  course  every- 
thing combustible  burned,  is  not  annihilated,  and  cannot  be,  by 
heat ;  nay,  that  not  one  particle  of  matter  is  destroyed  by  the 
intensest  heat,  which  only  changes  the  form,  but  not  the 
nature  of  matter.  Yet  what  evidence  can  we  find  that  a 
world  thus  destroyed  may  be  renovated,  and  become  a  fit 
residence  for  sinless  beings?  It  is  clear,  that,  adapted  as 
every  part  of  it  now  is  to  a  fallen,  sinful  race,  it  never  could 
be  made  a  fit  home  for  the  holy,  till  fire  had  obliterated  all 
traces  of  pollution.  Nay,  as  it  is  now  a  world  for  a  fallen 
being,  a  new  system  of  things  must  be  established  upon  it, 
fitted  for  holy  natures,  whom  God  would  make  happy.  But 
that  it  may  be  renewed,  and  become  a  lovelier  paradise  than 
£den's  bowers,  we  infer  only  from  analogy.  For  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  once  been  cooled  from  an 
incandesoent  state,  and  made  the  happy  residence  of  inferior 
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creatures,  and  that  portions  of  it,  at  least,  have  suffered  suc- 
cessive destructions  and  renewals ;  each  change  being,  upon 
the  whole,  an  improvement  of  condition,  adapted  to  higher 
races  ;  and  when  man  was  at  last  placed  upon  it,  one  spot  at 
least  of  the  surface,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  was  fitted 
up  for  the  abode  of  holiness  and  happiness.  Greneral  analogy, 
therefofe,  makes  it  probable  that  the  next  thorough  change 
will  be  an  improvement  of  condidon,  and  the  whole  of  it  may 
be  made  what  Eden  was.  We  could  not,  however,  without 
revelation,  tell  to  what  a  lofty  condition  it  would  be  advanced, 
nor  by  how  exalted  beings  it  may  be  inhabited.  But  the 
Bible  gives  us  this  information.  It  employs  the  most  splendid 
objects  this  world  affords  to  describe  the  future  New  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  when  it  says  that  righteousness  will  dwell  there, — 
that  is,  only  the  righteous,  —  it  gives  us  a  most  exalted  idea 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  short,  it  describes  heaven,  where  is 
llilness  of  joy  and  pleasures  forevermore. 

These  are  the  most  important  points  of  connection  between 
geology  and  the  historical  parts  of  revelation.  I  advance 
now  to  statements  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  natural 
religion  and  an  important  reflex  bearing  upon  revealed 
theology. 

IV.  Geology  furnishes  some  new  and  peculiar  arguments 
in  proof  of  the  general  henevolenee  of  the  Deity. 

I  say  peculiar  arguments;  for  some  of  them  have  even 
been  quoted  in  proof  of  former  penal  inflictions  upon  the 
race.  Would  tjiat  I  could  go  into  full  details  on  this  subject, 
for  every  student  in  theology  knows  that  until  we  can  prove 
God  to  be  benevolent  we  have  no  basis  on  which  to  build  a 
satisfactory  system  of  doctrines,  either  in  natural  or  revealed 
religion. 

Most  of  the   geological  proofs  of  this  truth  are  derived 
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from  agencies  whose  immediate  effects  are  destructive  and 
desolating.  Thus  the  soils,  which  are  little  else  than  com- 
minuted rock,  cannot  he  prepared  and  spread  over  the 
valleyB  without  long  and  powerful  erosions  by  ice  and  water, 
by  storms  and  inundations,  glaciers  and  icebergs.  But 
though  oflen  involving  men  and  animals  in  destruction,  yet 
who  will  doubt  the  benevolence  of  the  operation  ?  -So  the 
processes  by  which  the  various  ores  have  been  interpolated 
into  the  earth^s  crust,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  man,  have 
been  carried  through  only  by  violent  fracture  and  dislocation 
of  the  strata  and  the  fusion  of  most  of  the  metallic  veins. 
How  little  like  benevolence  must  it  have  seemed  to  a  specta« 
tor,  to  have  witnessed  the  ploughshare  of  ruin  driven  throu^ 
the  earth's  crust,  its  strata  bent,  fractured,  and  dislocated ; 
here  ridged  up  into  mountains,  and  there  sunk  into  valleys  I 
Yet,  had  not  this  been  done,  man  never  could  hwfe  got  access 
but  to  a  small  part  of  the  useful  minerals  and  rocks,  water 
would  have  ^agnated  and  bred  disease  over  the  level,  marshy 
surface,  and  most  of  the  beautiful  and  magnificent  scenery 
of  our  globe  would  never  have  had  an  existence.  Even  in 
the  fearful  history  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  we  can,  I 
think,  discern  benevolence.  For  though  that  history  be  full 
of  scenes  of  appalling  suffering,  yet  who  knows  how  essen- 
tial their  action  may  be  to  preserve  the  balance  of  nature, 
and  give  vent  to  that  great  furnace  of  fire  within  the  globe, 
which  might  otherwise  rend  its  crust  to  atoms ;  and  to  save 
countless  millions,  how  small  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  thousand 
lives  !  —  an  incidental  effect,  but  not  the  object  of  volcanoes. 
The  inquiry,  however,  naturally  arises,  why  a  Bemg  of 
infinite  power  and  wisdom  could  not  secure  the  good  without 
the  evil.  There  may  be  reasons  for  this  system  of  things 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  iacultiea.     But  there  is  one  fact 
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which  seems  to  me  satisfactorily  to  show  why  the  divine  be- 
nevolence is  not  on  earth  unmixed,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  This 
is  a  fallen  world,  and  man^s  highest  good  demanded  a  mix- 
ture of  evil  as  a  means  of  discipline.  Hence  the  existence 
of  suffering  and  trial  here  proves,  instead*  of  disproving, 
divine  benevolence.  But  more  on  this  subject  under  another 
division. 

Greological  history  furnishes  interesting  proofs  of  what  I 
call  prospective  benevolence.  To  give  an  example  :  Untold 
ages  before  man  became  an  inhabitant  of  the  globe,  processes 
were  in  operation,  then  apparently  without  design,  to  provide 
for  his  future  wants  when  he  should  at  length  be  placed  upon 
the  well-prepared  earUi.  Transport  yourselves  in  imagina- 
tion into  those  remote  ages,  and  look,  for  example,  at  the 
region  now  known  as  the  United  States  —  then  probably  cov- 
ered by  vast  swamps  and  estuaries.  See  the  gigantic  growth 
of  coniferse,  lepidodendra,  sigillaria,  and  tree  ferns,  forming 
dense  tropical  forests,  which,  as  they  decay,  accumulate 
thick  beds  of  peat,  buried  from  time  to  time  by  deposits 
of  mud  brought  down  by  the  floods.  At  length  you  see  that 
the  whole  continent  has  sunk  beneath  the  ocean,  and  then 
stratum  after  stratum  of  sandstone  and  limestone  is  piled 
over  the  forgotten  vegetation ;  and  you  wonder,  perhaps,  why 
there  has  been  such  a  waste  of  creative  power  in  rearing 
those  mighty  forests,  where  scarcely  none  of  the  higher  tribes 
of  animals  lived,  and  then  burying  the  whole  beneath  the 
ocean^s  depths.  But  let  the  ages  roll  on,  and  you  shall  see 
the  mighty  dynamics  of  internal  heat  lift  up  those  vast  de- 
posits above  the  waves,  and  lay  bare  their  fractured  edges. 
It  is  the  American  continent  that  is  rising,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  Pilgrims,  nay,  pilgrims  from  every  land,  are  spreading 
over  it,  and  their  cities  rise  on  every  side.     And  why  ?     Be- 
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cause  they  have  discovered  beneath  ^  rooks  those  ancient 
forests,  converted  into  coal.  And  what  a  vast  amount  has 
Providence  thus  prepared  for  their  use !  Already  it  is  known 
to  geologists  that  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  square  miles  of  our  surface,  equal  to  twenty-five 
such  states  as  Massachusetts,  are  underlaid  by  beds  of  coal ; 
and  if  the  average  thickness  of  these  beds  be  only  twelve  feet, 
the  whole  amount  of  coal  in  our  country  cannot  be  less  than 
five  hundred  cubic  miles ;  and  one  cubic  mile,  at  the  rate  we 
now  use  it,  would  last  a  thousand  years:  so  that  we  must 
reckon  the  period  when  our  coal  will  be  exhausted  to  be 
almost  half  a  million  of  years.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  here  is 
a  striking  proof  of  prospective  benevolence  on  the  part  of 
the  Deity,  thus  to  provide,  countless  ages  before  their  exist- 
ence, the  means  of  comfort  and  civilizaticm  for  the  future 
inhabitants  of  a  great  continent.  And  in  the  immense  mag- 
nitude of  this  fossil  treasure,  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
land,  I  fancy  I  discern  the  intentions  of  Providence  as  to  the 
future  population  of  our  country,  and  the  prominent  part  it 
is  to  take  in  the  civilization  and  salvation  of  the  world.  Nor 
would  I  forget  the  obligation  whk^h  hence  results,  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  feh  by  every  whole-souled  Christian,  to  live  and 
act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  these  great  blessings  and  far- 
reaching  purposes  of  Jehovah. 

The  time  and  manner  in  which  gold  has  been  brought  into 
its  present  position  afford  another  illustration  of  prospective 
benevolence.  It  now  occurs  either  in  veins  in  the  older  rocks, 
or  in  the  depressions  of  certain  loose  alluvial  deposits.  But 
it  is  scarcely  found  at  all  in  the  tertiary  and  secondary  rocks, 
which  lie  between  the  alluvial  and  older  metamorphic  forma- 
tions. Yet  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata,  as  well  as  the 
alluvial,  are  made  up  of  fragments  derived  from  the  older 
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rocks.  Why,  then,  should  gold  be  abaent  from  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  series  ?  The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  it  did 
not  exist  in  the  older  rocks  when  they  were  abraded  to 
form  the  secondary  and  tertiary.  But  after  their  deposition, 
the  auriferous  veins,  or  at  least  the  gold,  were  intruded  from 
beneath,  so  that  when  subsequently  they  were  worn  down  to 
form  alluvium,  the  gold  was  carried  along  with  the  fragments 
and  collected  together  in  what  are  now  called  the  placers. 
Now,  this  work,  geologically  speakmg,  immediately  preceded 
man's  exigence.  Does  it  not  look  as  if  it  was  an  intentional 
preparaticm  for  his  appearance  ?  Oi  what  use  would  gold 
have  been  to  the  huge  animals  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
ages  ?  But  how  important  for  man,  not  merely  as  a  circu* 
lating  medium,  but  for  a  thousand  other  uses  to  which  this 
most  beautiful  of  ^e  metals  is  applied  I 

I  might  derive  similar  proofs  of  prospective  benevolence 
from  the  time  and  manner  in  which  other  useful  substances 
found  in  the  earth  were  prepared,  —  such  as  gypsum,  rock 
salt,  and  marble, — as  well  as  in  the  amount  and  situation  of 
iron,  copper,  and  gold.  These  sfubstances  would  also  show 
the  great  designs  of  Providence  as  to  the  part  this  country  is 
to  act  in  the  drama  of  the  world.     But  I  forbear. 

V.  My  fifth  position  w,  that  geology  proves  repeated 
special  divine  interpositions  in  nature^  as  toell  as  special 
providences. 

By  a  special  divine  interposition  I  mean  a  miracle.  And  a 
miracle  is  an  event  that  cannot  be  explained  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  takes  place  either  in  opposition  to  those  laws  or  by 
^eir  agency  intensified  or  diminished. 

Now,  geological  history  abounds  with  such  interventions. 
You  may  bring  all  the  facts  of  other  sciences  into  unending 
eycles,  and,  as  it  were,  bind  a  law  of  fate  around  all  created 
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things;  but  geology  shows  a  divine  hand  cutting  the  chain 
asunder  at  intervals,  and  commencing  new  series  of  opera- 
tions. I  have  already  referred  to  some  examples  of  this  sort, 
but  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands  a  recurrence  to 
them. 

1.  Let  us  imagine  an  observer  standing  upon  one  of  the 
nearest  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  say  the  moon,  and  looking 
upon  the  earth  at  that  period  when  it  must  have  been  desti- 
tute of  animals  and  plants,  because  a  globe  of  fire.  See  what 
a  problem  is  before  him !  Nothing  less  than  to  fill  such  a 
world  with  its  present  wonderful  forms  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life  ;  to  change  volcanic  desolation  into  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  a  summer  landscape  ;  to  people  the  entire  world  — 
earth,  air,  emd  water  —  with  countless  races  of  animated 
beings,  forming  one  vast  and  beautiful  system  of  life,  with 
each  species  exactly  in  its  right  place,  and  with  just  the 
powers  suited  to  Its  condition  ;  the  whole  forming  a  series  of 
harmonies  as  delightful  as  the  fancied  music  of  the  spheres. 

Where,  now,  shall  we  find  a  power  adequate  to  thb  stu- 
pendous work  ?  Will  any  reasonable  man  say  that  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  nature,  even  if  supposed  capable  of  independent 
action,  could  do  what  demands  infinite  skill  as  well  as  power  ? 
Why,  then,  do  they  not  show  analogous  skill  now,  and  con- 
tinue to  produce  organic  races?  Who  told  them  when  to 
commence  and  when  to  finish  the  work  ?  O,  it  is  not  till  you 
have  endowed  l^e  laws  of  nature  with  all  the  perfections  of 
the  Deity,  that  you  can  explain  by  them  the  creation  of  an- 
imals and  plants  !  If  the  production  of  organisms  enough  to 
fill  the  world  is  not  a  miracle,  I  know  of  no  act  that  can  be, 
and  we  may  as  well  dismiss  the  term  from  our  theology  and 
philosophy. 

2.  But  let  me  present  another  argument,  if  any  object  to 
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the  first  Our  observer  upon  the  moon  had  seen  land  and 
water  •peopled  with  organic  rac^,  occupying  an  apparently 
secure  dwelling  place.  But,  in  the  slow  progress  of  ages,  the 
continents  sink  beneath  the  waters,  and  the  animals  and  plants 
disappear.  The  land,  however,  is  rising  again,  and  the  inquiry 
arises.  Whence  shall  it  be  repeopled  —  especially  since  the 
altered  state  of  the  globe  will  require  modified  races  ?  Shall 
we  call  on  the  atmosphere,  the  mountains,  and  the  waters  to 
do  the  work  ?  "  It  is  not  in  us,"  say  they.  "  We  are  but 
blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  Power."  Shall  we 
call  on  the  laws  of  nature  ?  "  What  are  we,"  say  they,  "  but 
modes  in  which  the  infinite  Creator  acts  ?  "  But  while  we 
inquire  the  work  is  done  ;  for  the  Creator  has  sent  forth  his 
miraculous  fiat,  and  earth,  air,  and  waters  teem  with  life,  and 
smile  in  beauty. 

Again  do  the  long  ages  roll  on,  and  Earth  rejoices  in  her 
crowded  and  happy  population  ;  but  the  divine  decree  which 
limits  not  only  the  term  of  individual  life,  but  of  all  terrestrial 
economies,  must  be  accomplished ;  and  inundations,  earth- 
quakes, and  volcanoes,  or,  more  lOcely,  slow  submergence, 
terminate  this  second  period  of  organic  life,  and  then,  when 
all  things  are  ready,  divine  Power  repeoples  the  waste  ;  and 
because  the  surface  is  prepared  for  higher  races,  more  com- 
plex forms  are  introduced,  with  an  adaptation  to  circumstances 
such  as  only  infinite  Wisdom  can  make.  And  thus  does  life- 
period  after  life-period  succeed,  up  to  that  which  is  passing 
before  us ;  and  of  each  one  the  commencement  is  a  miracle 
of  creation. 

3.  If  any  hesitate  about  my  first  and  second  arguments,  I 
have  a  third  to  offer,  quite  independent  of  the  others.  Sup- 
pose the  observer  on  the  moon  to  witness  the  introduction 
upon  the  globe  of  the  existing  system  of  life.  He  must  have 
49 
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seen  an  unusual  preparation  for  the  support  of  higher  forms 
of  organization  ;  for  example,  a  greater  extent  and  ndmess 
of  soil,  an  atmosphere  more  free  from  carbonic  acid  and  other 
miasms,  as  well  as  processes  for  preparing  and  bringing  to 
light  coal,  gypsum,  iron,  and  gold.  And  when  he  finds  two 
thousand  species  of  the  highest  class  of  animals,  the  roam- 
miferous,  introduced  during  the  alluvial  period,  he  sees  the 
object  of  the  prepeuration.  But  among  these  races  one  spe- 
cies appears,  so  remarkable  that  its  creation  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  the  most  striking  of  all  the  miracles  of  nature, 
as  it  is  of  revelation.  I  refer  to  man  :  and  though  in  phys- 
ical structure  he  is  but  little  raised  above  the  quadrumanous 
animals,  yet  in  intellectual,  and  especially  moral,  powers,  be 
rises  so  far  above  them  that  comparison  is  out  of  the  question. 

Suppose,  now,  we  could  explain  the  origin  of  the  inferior 
animals  by  the  operation  of  law  producing  an  endless  trans- 
mutation from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  Yet,  near  the  top  of 
the  series,  we  meet  with  a  being  whose  physical  organization 
is  the  perfected  antitype  of  all  other  animals ;  who  subjects 
all  others  to  his  sway,  and  converts  even  the  fiercest  elements 
into  servants,  placed  at  once  upon  the  earth  as  the  crown  of 
all.  What  a  stretch  of  credulity  does  it  demand  to  explain 
this  wonderful  phenomenon  irrespective  of  divine  miraculous 
power !  On  this  last  and  grandest  act  of  creation  God  hatk 
impressed  the  signet  of  his  wisdom  and  might  so  deeply,  that 
scepticism  tries  in  vain  to  deface  it.  Man^s  creation,  as  taught 
by  geology,  rises  up  as  a  lofty  monument  of  miraculous  inter- 
vention in  nature,  beating  back  the  waves  of  unbelief,  and 
reflecting  afar  the  divine  wisdom  and  glory. 

Thus,  by  several  independent  arguments,  do  we  provo 
special  interposition  to  be  common  in  the  natural  government 
of  God  —  in  fact,  a  law  of  his  administFation. 
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Here,  then,  geology  furnishes  an  important  addition  to  the 
doctrines  of  Natural  Religion ;  for  hitherto  miraculous  inter* 
vention  has  not  been  reckoned  among  the  articles  of  her 
creed. 

Still  more  important  is  the  bearing  of  this  truth  upon  revela- 
ticm.  For  the  miracles  c^  nature  take  away  all  improbability 
from  the  miracles  of  Christianity.  The  constancy  and  uni^ 
formity  of  nature  have  been  the  grand  argument  against  them ; 
and  no  human  testimony,  it  is  said,  can  prove  a  miracle  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  voice  of  all  nature.  How  much  time  and  effort  have 
been  expended  to  refute  this  metaphysical  quibble  of  Hume ! 
Yet  how  easy  now,  since  the  leaves  of  the  stony  vdume  have 
been  opened  and  read  !  It  is  easy  to  call  the  miracles  of 
Scripture  ingenious  myths ;  but  not  so  easy  to  dispose  of 
fossil  iguanodons,  ichthyosauri,  otozoums,  and  glyptodons;' 
whose  relics,  looking  down  upon  us  from  the  walls  of  our 
cabinets,  testify  that  miraculous  intervention  has  been  a  law  of 
Crod's  natural  government  fropa  the  beginning ;  and  if  we  do 
not  find  mii*aoles  in  the  Christian  dispensatkn,  it  is  an  excep* 
tion  to  the  general  course  of  Providence.  Thus  do  the  very 
stones  almost  literally  cry  out  against  unbelief. 

In  like  manner,  we  find  in  geology  proof  of  special 
providence.  By  that  phrase  I  mean  an  event  brought  about 
appsurently  by  second  causes  ;  but  those  causes  have  been  so 
arranged  or  modified  by  divine  agency,  out  of  our  sight,  thai 
a  specific  object  is  accomplished,  such  as  would  not  be  ac- 
complished without  such  modification.  And  when  we  find 
numerous  agencies,  unlike  it  may  be,  and  operating  perhaps 
through  long  ages,  conspiring  to  meet  a  particular  exigency, 
the  presumption  is  certainly  fair  that  a  divine  hand  has  directed 
the  movement.  Yet  there  is  no  violation  of,  or  interference 
with,  nature's  laws,  and  therefore  no  miracle. 
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Now  geology  abounds  with  cades  of  this  sort  Take  an 
example :  — 

Go  back  to  that  period  in  the  history  of  the  earth  and  the 
moon,  when  both  of  them  were  molten  globes.  Both  of 
them,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  been  cooled  down  so  as  to 
become  solid.  But  while  the  moon^s  surface  presents  nothing 
but  naked  ycdcanic  rock,  with  no  water  or  air,  and  therefore 
unfit  for  organic  life,  the  earth  has  been  undergoing  processes 
that  have  covered  a  part  of  it  with  water  and  a  part  with  soil, 
so  that,  at  different  epochs,  animals  and  plants  of  higher  and 
higher  grades  have  found  a  fit  habitat  upon  it,  till  at  last  it 
has  become  adapted  to  the  humem  family.  How  vnsely  and 
exactly  must  the  agencies  of  change  and  the  amount  of  cer- 
tain ingredients  have  been  arranged,  in  order  to  make  the 
present  state  of  the  earth  so  different  from  that  of  the  moon ! 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  object  was  to  make  this  a  habitable 
world,  and  though  apparently  accomplished  by  natural  agen- 
cies only,  yet  how  have  they  been  arranged  and  controlled  by 
a  wise  providential  hand,  which,  though  out-  of  si^t,  was 
none  the  less  efficient  and  sure  I 

When  we  think  of  the  mighty  agencies  that  have  been  at 
work  upon  and  within  the  globe,  and  so  irregularly,  it  seems 
as  if  confusion  and  disorder  must  prevail  on  the  surface,  and 
quiet  and  regularity  be  the  exception.  But  the  reverse  is  the 
fact,  and  ever  has  been  ;  and  when  I  know  that  this  is  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being,  and  even  existence,  of  organic  races,  I 
think  I  see  not  only  divine  wiisdom,  but  special  providence. 

I  read  the  same  lesson  from  the  many  and  long  prepara- 
tions made  for  man  before  his  appearance.  For  him  did 
nature,  in  the  far-distant,  carboniferous  era,  put  forth  gigantic 
efforts  to  lay  up-  a  vsist  store  of  fossil  fuel.  For  him  were 
enormous  deposits  of  limestone  laid  down  at  various  periods. 
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and  subsequently  a  part  of  them  metamorphosed  into  marble. 
For  him,  also,  was  iron,  the  most  important  of  all  metals,  in* 
termixed  with  all  the  rocks,  and  the  other  metals  made  acces- 
sible to  his  industry  in  proper  proportion  ;  gold,  especially, 
came  up  from  the  depths  just  before  his  appearance,  as  if  to 
grace  his  entrance.  Then,  too,  was  nature  commanded  to 
spread  over  hill  and  valley  a  profusion  of  splendid  trees  and 
fl&wers,  such  as  no  previous  animals  had  seen.  Surely,  if 
these  were  not  providential  agencies,  and  if  man  was  not  the 
cAject,  then  I  know  not  how  we  can,  in  any  case,  trace  out 
providential  designs. 

The  modificati(»is  of  structure  in  the  ancient  animals  testify 
to  a  special  providence.  So  far  as  is  known,  these  changes 
were  all  made  to  adapt  organic  races  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  land,  the  waters,  and  the  air.  Thi3  shows  that 
the  Creator,  after  once  arranging  the  laws  of  nature  wisely, 
did  not  leave  them  to  run  on  interminably,  but  stood  by  the 
great  machine  and  modified  its  action  as  infinite  Wisdom  saw 
to  be  best.  In  other  words,  he  so  shaped  and  modified  the 
moving  forces,  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  living  beings. 
This  I  regard  as  special  providence. 

From  the  facts  detailed,  what  an  argument  might  be  drawn 
IB  support  of  the  doctrine  of  prayer !  For  an  answer  to 
prayer  is  an  act  of  special  providence.  And  the  God  who 
has  ever  stood  by  and  watched  over  his  creation,  as  geology 
shows  he  has  done,  cannot  but  be  ready  to  meet  the  wants  of 
every  humble  petitioner. 

These  applications  of  geology  to  miraculous  interventions 

in  nature,  and  to  special  providence,  appear  to  me  to  be  its 

most  important  religious  bearings.      These   are   doctrines, 

against  which  scepticism  has  ever  aimed  its  deadliest  shafts. 
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Yet  does  geology  triumphantly  sustain  them,  and  show  them 
to  be  not  merely  scriptural  doctrines,  as  is  usually  supposed, 
but  fundamental  doctrines  in  the  theology  of  nature. 

VI.  My  sixth  position  is^  that  geology,  in  connection  with 
human  history y  presents  strong  pre-Adamic  as  well  as  post- 
Adamic  evidence  of  the  fallen  condition  of  this  world,  and 
presumptive  proof  of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ. 

The  geological  history  furnishes  the  most  decisive  evidence 
that  the  same  laws,  organic  and  inorganic,  have  been  m  op- 
eration on  the  globe  from  the  earliest  times,  cmd  consequently 
the  same  mixed  system  of  enjoyment  and  suflTering  among 
animals.  None  of  them  at  present  can  defend  themselves 
against  all  accidents  and  suffering  by  the  exercise  of  the 
keenest  sagacity  which  instinct  or  reason  can  exercise,  and 
death  is  alike  inevitable  to  all.  And  so  it  has  always  been, 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  earliest  brachiopod  or  polyp  of  the 
Silurian  rocks.  Their  numberless  petrified  relics,  in  their 
rocky  mausoleum,  show  how  unsparing  death  has  been. 
Among  existing  races,  keen  instinct  in  the  lower  animals 
and  prudence  among  men  will  ward  off  many  evils,  but  not 
all ;  and  especially  does  the  great  law  of  dissolution  maintain 
universal  sway.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  unavoidable  suffering 
in  the  present  world  is  immense,  and  it  must  have  been  so 
always. 

This  state  of  things,  in  the  present  world,  has  ever  been 
regarded  by  thinking  minds  with  deep  solicitude,  and  given 
rise  to  many  anxious  inquiries  and  profound  speculations  in 
philosophy  and  theology.  Why  has  a  Being  of  infinite  benev- 
olence ordained  and  fitted  up  a  system  so  full  of  evil,  when 
he  had  the  power  to  prevent  it  ?  True,  enjoyment  and  hap- 
piness predominate.     But  why  has  the  Deity  not  secured  the 
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good  without  the  evil  ?  Why  is  not  benevolence  here  un- 
mixed and  fulUorbed,  as  in  heaven  ?  I  must  think  ^hat  reason 
without  revelation  would  suspect  that  something  in  human 
character  or  human  history  had  brought  a  frown  over  the  face 
of  the  Deity.  And  yet  it  is  obviously  not  a  world  of  retribu- 
tion ;  and  it  would  seem  strange  that  if  God  intended  to  punish 
the  race,  be  should  manifest  so  much  forbearance  and  kind- 
ness. But  let  the  thought  occur,  or  even  be  suggested  by 
revelation,  that  the  present  state  is  a  world  of  probation, 
adapted  to  the  discipline  of  a  being  who  had  fallen  but  might 
be  restored,  and  the  enigma  is  solved.  For  how  eminently 
suited  is  the  present  world  for  such  a  state  of  trial  and  disci- 
pline !  What  virtue  is  there  that  is  not  fostered  cuad  strength- 
ened, what  evil  habit  that  is  not  rebuked  and  weakened,  by 
some  of  the  scenes,  merciful  or  afflictive,  through  which  we 
all  pass  ?  and  without  such  discipline,  how  certain  would  the 
evil  tendencies  of  our  nature  be  to  gain  the  mastery  !  This, 
then,  is  the  benevolent  reason  for  the  mixed  and  oflen  trying 
condition  of  our  earthly  existence.  Any  less  of  trial  would 
be  fatal  to  our  highest  interests,  and  therefore  indicative  of  a 
want  of  wisdom  or  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  God. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  pre-Adamic  evils  ?  Why  has  this 
same  mixed  system  prevailed  from  the  dawn  of  earthly 
organic  existence  ?  Why  should  the  inferior  animals  be 
made  to  suffer  countless  ages  before  meui^s  existence,  because 
he  would,  by  transgression,  incur  the  divine  displeasure  ? 
Why,  we  may  ask,  do  they  suffer  now^  as  we  know  they  do 
often,  from  their  connection  with  him  ?  The  fact  that  they 
suffer  at  all,  not  the  time  when,  forms  the  real  difficulty.  If 
€rod  foresaw  that  man  would  sin,  and  that  sinners  would  need 
the  discipline  of  the  present  state  of  things,  infinite  benevo- 
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lence  would  adapt  the  world  to  a  fallen  being ;  and  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  animal  existence  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  blessing, 
or  if  animals  may  exist  in  another  world,  and  there  receiye 
some  compensation,  we  can  see  why  Grod,  to  giye  unity  to 
his  system,  should  from  the  beginning  have  mixed  evil  witii 
good  in  the  natural  world.  Thus,  moreorer,  would  he  more 
impressively  exhibit  the  evil  of  sin.  For  by  the  commoQ 
view,  only  the  evils  subsequent  to  man^s  creation  are  regarded 
as  the  consequences  of  his  sin ;  whereas,  by  the  geological 
view,  it  forms  the  occasion  of  all  the  sufl^ings  of  pre-Adamic 
existence  ;  so  that  the  language  of  the  po^  becomes  true  in  m 
much  wider  sense  than  he  intended,  when  he  says, — 

**  Earth  felt  the  wouDd, 
And  Nature,  firom  her  seat,  sighing  through  all  her  works, 
Gave  signs  of  woe  that  all  was  lost.*' 

Alas !  those  sighs  began  among  animals  in  the  earliest  silu* 
rian  seas,  and  will  never  cease  to  echo  around  the  earth,  till, 
purified  by  fire,  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  New  Jerusalem 
coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  sad  and  painful  view  to  take  of  a  world 
which  has  in  it 'so  many  tokens  of  the  divine  benevolence. 
For,  in  fisict,  there  are  so  many  alleviations  of  unavoidable 
suffering,  so  many  means  of  avoiding  and  overcom'mg  almost 
every  evil,  and  so  many  positive  blessings  strewed  in  the 
path  of  life,  —  nay,  so  many  evils  may  be  converted  into  bless- 
ings, — that  unaided  reason  cannot  but  hope  that  mercy  may  be 
in  store  for  man  even  jn  the  midst  of  so  many  marks  of  Grod'a 
displeasure.  Let  now  the  hint  be  given  from  revelation  of 
the  great  plan  of  redemption  by  the  incarnation  and  suffer* 
ings  of  Christ,  and  what  a  flood  of  light  and  of  glory  doea  it 
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spread  over  the  picture  of  a  lost  world  !  When  it  tells  us  that 
all  things  were  created  hy  Christ  and  for  him^  we  see  at 
once  that  the  great  object  for  which  the  world  was  created 
was  to  develop  before  the  universe  the  work  of  redemption ; 
and  hence  we  do  not  wonder  that  from  the  beginning  the  earth 
was  adapted  to  a  fallen  being,  so  as  to  give  him  the  best 
chance  for  a  recovery  from  ruin.  Nor  do  we  wonder  that 
the  whole  creation  is  represented  as  groaning  and  travailing 
together  in  pain  until  now,  and  waiting  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God,  that  itself  also  may  be  delivered  from 
the  bondage  of  corruption^  as  it  will  be  when  the  mediatorial 
work  is  finished,  the  sons  of  Grod  made  manifest,  and  the 
new  heavens  and  new  earth  succeed. 

By  thus  comparing  revelation  and  science,  we  cannot  but 
be  impressed  by  the  conviction  that  all  the  disorders  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  preiseot  world,  and  in  past  economies  of  life, 
point  significantly  to  the  cross.  That  solves  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  pre-Adamic  as  well  as  post-Adamic  times.  That 
clears  away  all  the  spots  which  evil  has  impressed  on  the  full- 
orbed  glories  of  the  divine  Benevolence.  A  world  fallen,  yet 
redeemed,  is  the  great  truth  which  was  engraven  upon  the 
earliest  and  deepest  foundations  of  the  earth  by*Him  who  was 
its  Creator  and  Redeemer.  This  is  the  profoundest  lesson  of 
paleontology.* 

VII.  Finally,  geology  presents  us  with  new  and  enlarged 
views  of  the  divine  plans. 

Our  position  in  this  world,  in  respect  to  the  past  and  the 
f\iture,  is  much  like  that  of  the  mariner  in  mid  ocean.     He  is 

*  Several  years  since  I  endeavored  to  develop  this  interesting  subject  in 
a  lecture  entitled  The  Cross  in  Nature  and  Nature  in  the  Cross.  It  was 
delivered  in  several  places,  as  at  Amherst  College,  Troy,  Montreal,  South 
Daitvers,  &c.,  but  has  never  been  published. 
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conscious  of  advancing  on  his  course,  but  the  earth's  curva- 
ture and  the  imperfection  of  his  vision  pernoit  him  to  see 
but  a  short  distance  behind  or  before,  and  the  same  lim- 
ited, circular  ocean  is  ever  around  him.  So  it  is  with  us 
all,  as  we  sail  over  the  sea  of  time.  We  are  conscious  of 
having  a  connection  with  the  past  and  the  future ;  but  how 
short  a  distance  are  we  able  to  penetrate  into  the  purposes 
and  plans  of  Jehovah !  Now  and  then,  however,  a  vista  ap- 
pears through  which  we  catch  glimpses  of  deep  interest. 
The  widest  ever  thrown  open  is  the  Bible.  But  this  was  dis- 
closed gradually,  as  men  were  prepared  for  it.  The  Mosaic 
dispensation  was  an  inmiense  advance  beyond  polytheism  in 
a  knowledge  of  God's  plans.  Scarcely  less  was  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  to  the  Hebrew.  Bat  modern  science,  also, 
is  permitted  to  extend  the  horizon  of  the  Christian's  knowledge 
in  the  same  direction.  How  little  did  the  wisest  Christian 
know  of  the  infinitesimal  world  beneath  us  till  the  micro- 
scope had  laid  open  its  wonders !  Scarcely  more  did  he 
know  of  the  illimitable  regions  above  us  till  the  telescope 
carried  forward  human  vision  into  depths  of  space  never 
imagined  before,  and  even  now  utterly  inconceivable  by 
human  powers.  And  at  last  geology  comes  forward,  and 
leads  us  into  depths  of  duration  alike  beyond  the  stretch  of 
imagination.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  great  features  of 
the  divine  plans,  as  revealed  by  this  latter  science. 

1.    The  law  of  unity. 

Unity  of  design  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  existing  nature.  Even  though  we  find  in  difierent  climates 
and  in  difierent  circumstances  manifold  diversities  of  form, 
aspect,  and  structure,  yet  every  where  we  meet  with  the 
same  original  model  on  which  all  are  constructed  —  the  or- 
ganic and  inorganic,  the  great  and  the  small,  the  proximate 
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and  the  remote,  bound  together  by  ten  thousand  relations  and 
sympathies  into  one  golden  tissue  of  harmonies. 

With  what  interest  now  does  the  natural  theologian,  thus 
impressed  by  the  law  of  unity  in  existing  nature,  turn  to  the 
hoary  past  of  geology,  and  ask  whether  the  successive  econ- 
omies of  life  that  have  arisen  and  disappeared  had  any 
common  uniting  bond,  linking  them  together  and  to  the 
present  world,  so  as  to  form  one  great  system,  or  were  there 
several  independent  systems  ?  We  quickly  learn  that  a 
bright  thread  of  unity  runs  through  them  all,  identifying  them 
amid  wide  and  almost  endless  varieties,  as  parts  of  a  mighty 
whole  —  the  harmonious  product  of  one  infinite  mind. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  laws  of  inorganic  geology 
have  been  the  same  in  all  ages ;  I  mean  those  of  chemistry, 
crystallography,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  meteorology. 
The  same  is  true  of  organic  geology ;  I  mean  the  laws  of 
zoology,  botany,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  For  the  animals 
and  plants  found  fossil  can  be  classified  along  with  existing 
species ;  at  least  so  far  as  to  bring  them  into  the  larger 
groups.  The  anatomist,  too,  finds  that  the  buried  species 
have  special  relations  to  one  another  and  to  those  now  living, 
while  the  physiologist  discovers  the  existing  laws  of  repro- 
duction and  dissolution  to  have  prevailed  through  all  past 
periods  of  organization.  He  finds,  also,  that  animal  and 
vegetable  food  has  ever,  as  now,  formed  the  sources  of 
nourishment,  and  of  course  all  the  organs  essential  to  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  have  existed  —  the  same  circulatory  sys- 
tem also — the  same  modes  of  respiration  and  the  same 
nervous  system  as  the  foundation  of  the  senses.  In  all 
periods,  too,  carnivorous  races  have  acted  as  nature's  police, 
to  keep  down  the  redundancy  of  population  among  the  herbiv- 
orous tribes.     In  short,  the  facts  are  abundant  that  identify 
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the  great  features  of  the  existing  economy  of  inorganic  as 
well  as  organic  nature,  with  all  that  has  gone  before  it,  how- 
ever vast  the  periods  through  which  the  work  has  extended. 

How  delightful  it  is  thus  to  find  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  past  as  well  as  the  presem  is  the  product  of  one  all- 
directing,  all-wise,  infinite  mind ;  that  with  Him  all  is  em- 
braced in  one  mighty  plan,  which  includes,  in  entire  harmoBjs 
all  minor  systems ;  that  our  own  c<mdition  and  destiny  are 
not  isolated  from  the  great  onward  movement  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  are  developing  according  to  the  purpose  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  benevolence,  and  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  mighty  whc^.  The  thought  seems  to  link  us  to  the  great 
universe  in  fraternal  bonds,  and  by  a  filial  relation  to  its 
infinitely  greater  Author. 

2.    The  law  of  change. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  discoveries  of  modem  geology  that 
the  law  of  constancy  and  uniformity  in  ntdure  is  subordinate 
to  the  higher  law  of  change.  Ever  since  the  time  of  New- 
ton, the  world  has  been  acquainted  with  the  great  mechanical 
principle  that  governs  the  universe ;  I  mean  gravity ;  and  it 
was  supposed  to  be  tl^  highest  of  all  laws,  second  only  to 
the  divine  will.  But  geology  has  discovered  a  law  still  higher 
—  the  law  of  change,  denominated  by  Dr.  McCulloch  "  the 
second  right  hand  oi  the  Creator.'^  It  operates  both  in  the 
inorganic^and  organic  world. 

In  the  forn^r  it  forms  the  great  conservative  principle  of 
the  material  universe.  This  is  chemical  change.  Let  only 
the  mechanical  forces  operate,  and  matter  would  be  condensed 
into  lifeless  adamant.  Biat  when  the  leaven  of  chemical  ac- 
tion enters,  it  gives  mobility  to  the  particles,  and  the  segre- 
gating processes  of  affinity  and  cohesion  begin  the  mighty 
cycle  of  change,  which  would  be  endless  were  the  forces,  as 
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in  gravity,  exactly  balanced.  But  they  are  not,  and  hence  a 
particular  system  fails  —  requiring  divine  Power  to  interpose 
and  commence  a  new  series.  Thus  the  law  of  change  is  a 
higher  power  coming  in  to  modify  and  control  for  a  time  the 
law  of  constancy.  And  herein  we  see  its  special  adaptation 
to  such  a  world  as  ours ;  for  it  gives  the  endless  variety  which 
sentient  creatures  need,  and  allows  of  a  permanency  as  en- 
during as  divine  Wisdom  sees  fit  to  ordain. 

Change  shows  itself  in  the  organic  world  by  the  introduction 
of  modified  forms  of  organization.  In  the  brief  period  of 
personal  existence  we  do  not  indeed  see  these  modifications, 
because  the  law  of  change  comes  in  only  after  long  intervals 
of  constancy.  But  when  we  open  the  fossil  volume,  m3rriads 
of  ages  pass  rapidly  under  review,  and  the  new  species, 
genera,  and  even  families  lie  close  together,  and  we  can  see 
how  often,  during  the  mighty  past,  God  has  suffered  the 
higher  law  to  come  in,  and  so  to  modify  the  races  of  an* 
imals  and  plants,  that  we  sometimes  fancy  they  must  belong 
to  some  other  system  of  nature,  and  be  the  work  of  another 
Creator.  But  we  learn  at  length  that  the  heteroclitic  beings 
before  us  are  only  wise  adaptations  to  a  changing  world, 
and  possess  strong  links  of  ccmnection  with  all  other  beingg 
on  the  globe. 

In  what  a  new  aspect  do  these  views  present  the  changing 
condition  of  this  world  !  Connected  as  these  changes  are 
with  decay  and  death,  they  assume  a  melancholy  aspect ;  but 
when  we  think  how  soon  chemical  and  vital  power  is  able  to 
raise  Nature,  out  of  her  grave  in  renovated  beauty,  and  when 
we  see  that  these  changes  are  but  a  necessary  part  of  the 
wise  plans  of  the  Deity,  —  a  great  regulating  and  controlling 
principle,  in  fact,  superior  to  all  others,  —  we  no  longer  view 
tbem  as  defects  in  nature,  but  essential  features  of  a  fallen 
49 
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world.  We  are  led  to  admire  this  aspect  of  divine  Wisdom, 
and  to  anticipate,  joyfully,  tbe  wonderful  developments  of  this 
law  of  change  that  may  be  made  in  ^e  ronnd  of  eternity. 

How  important  is  ^e  bearing  of  these  facts  respecting  the 
law  of  change  upon  the  principles  of  religion  !  How  does 
ft  sweep  away  the  fkvorite  objections  of  scepticism  to  Chris* 
tianity  as  a  miraculous  dispensation,  to  show  how  God  can 
introduce,  and  has  introduced,  miracles  in  nature  by  bringing 
in  this  law  of  change!  How  does  this  fact  narrow  the 
dist'mction  between  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  give  to 
both  the  same  origin !  How  does  it  remove  all  doubt  respect- 
ing the  great  changes  which  the  Bible  represents  the  earth  to 
have  undergone,  and  which  it  is  yet  to  undergo, 'Vhen  we 
learn  that  they  are  no  greater  than  geology  describes ! 

8.    The  vastness  of  the  divine  flans. 

If  we  may  trust  the  facts  and  reasonings  of  geology  as  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  globe,  the  mind  is  atmdst  overwhelmed 
ki  attempting  to  run  back  over  the  mighty  periods  of  its  exist- 
ence. Chronology  has  no  measuring  line  long  enough  to 
stretch  over  them ;  and  Imagination  tires  on  her  wing  in  at- 
tempting the  daring  flight.  And  yet  all  along  that  almost 
interminable  line  we  discover  the  footsteps  of  Jehovah.  In 
every  change,  mechanical,  chemical,  or  organic,  —  and  how 
numerous  they  have  been  !  —  we  see  the  energizing  and  con- 
trolling power  of  Divinity.  Every  step  is  but  the  develop- 
ment of  5ome  plan  worthy  of  infinite  Wisdom ;  every  new 
tableau  in  the  opening  series  gives  a  brighter  display,  till  the 
harmonies  become  complete  in  man. 

From  the  past  we  may  derive  at  least  a  strong  presump 
tion  as  to  the  future.  If  in  all  past  periods  change  has  been 
the  higher  and  controlling  law  of  our  world,  —  the  essential 
kneans  of  its  preservation  and  of  the  happiness  of  sentieiU 
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lieiogs, —  if,  in'  fact,  it  is  the  great  law  of  the  material  uni-; 
Yerse,  what  reascMa  have  we  to  suppose  that  the  process  will 
$top  DOW  ?  Kather  may  we  presume  that  other  changes  are 
%o  succeed.  And  since  we  know  of  no  example  of  the  anni- 
hilation of  a  particle  of  matter,  hut  only  of  its  metamorphosis, 
where  shall  we  set  limits  to  the  expanding  series  ?  Why  may 
not  change,  through  all  eternity,  he,  as  in  all  past  time  it  haA 
been,  an  essential  means  of  happiness  to  created  natures  ? 

Thus  standing  on  this  middle  point  of  existence  which  we 
now  occupy,  we  can  look  back  through  the  glass  which  geol* 
ogy  holds  before  us,  almost  to  the  birth  of  time,  and  see  suc^ 
cessive  systems  rising  and  gradually  unfolding  the  great  plans 
and  purposes  of  Jehovah  ;  and  as  we  turn  the  glass  forward, 
imagination  can  discover  no  end  to  the  developments  that  are 
to  follow.  We  can  see  many  links  of  the  chain,  and  we  know 
that  it  has  a  beginning ;  but  the  extremities  lie  too  deeply 
buried  in  the  past  and  the  future  to  be  seen  by  mortal  vision. 

Are  not  these  ennobling  views  ?  Do  they  not  give  us  ex- 
alted conceptions  of  God's  government  and  operations  ?  What 
wider  vistas  into  space  does  astronomy  open  than  this  its  kin- 
dred science  opens  into  duration  ?  What  Christian  will  hes- 
itate  to  give  up  his  soul  to  the  liberalizing,  purifying,  and 
elevating  influences  of  these  grand  disclosures  ?  For  having 
felt  their  interest  and  power  on  earth,  he  may  surely  hope 
that  their  deeper  and  more  thorough  study  will  form  a  part 
of  the  employments  and  enjoyments  of  heaven. 

From  all  that  has  been  advanced  we  may  safely  say,  that 
no  other  science,  nay,  perhaps  not  all  the  other  sciences, 
touch  religion  at  so  many  points  as  geology.  And  at  what 
connecting  point  do  we  discover  collision  ?  If  upon  a  few  of 
them  some  obscurity  still  rests,  yet  with  nearly  all  how  clear 
the  harmony  —  how  strong  the  mutual  corroboration  I     With 
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how  much  stronger  faith  do  we  cling  to  the  Bible  when  we 
find  so  many  of  its  principles  thus  corroborated !  From  many 
a  science  has  the  supposed  viper  come  forth  and  fastened 
itself  upon  the  hand  of  Christianity.  But  instead  of  falling 
down  dead,  as  an  unbelieving  world  expected,  how  calmly 
have  they  seen  her  shake  off  the  beast  and  feel  no  harm ! 
Surely  it  is  time  that  unbelievers,  like  the  ancient  heathen, 
should  confess  the  divinity  of  the  Bible,  when  they  see  how 
invulnerable  it  is  to  every  assault.  Surely  it  is  time  for  the 
believer  to  cease  fearing  that  any  deadly  influence  will  ema- 
nate from  geology  and  fasten  itself  upon  his  faith,  and  learn 
to  look  upon  this  science  only  as  an  auxiliary  and  friend. 
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